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1941-42 Budget Figures at a Glance 

In Lakhs of Rupees 


Government 

Revenue 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Central Government . 


1,58,89-38 


13,84-55 

Provinces — 

1 

i 

1 




Madras 

18,21-37 

i8,o8'62. 

12-75 

• • 

United Provinces. 

[ 4 , 34 ‘ 3 o 

14,29-46 

4-84 

• • 

Bengal 

14,03-14 

15,37-38 

• ■ 

1,34-24 

Bombay 

13,56-65 

13,56-00 

■65 

• • 

Punjab 

13,2867 

12,56-35 

72-32 

• < 

Bihar 

6,11'08 

5 , 79'82 

31-26 

1 

Central Provinces 

! 

1 




and Berar . 

5,10-76! 

1 

5,0878 

1-98 

• • 

Sind 

4 . 35*47 

4,34-47 

TOO 

■ ■ 

Assam 

1 

3,13-01 

3,24-90 

• • 

11-89 

Orissa 

1 1,9274 

1,90-59 

2-15 

• ■ 

N. W. frontier 

1 1 

1 



Province 

1,91-25 

i.QO '93 

^ 1 

' -32 

• • 




Administration of India 1941 

Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India —The 

Eight Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery. {April 
1940) 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State— 
Sir Find-later Stewart, G. c. b., g. c. i. e., 

0. S. I., L. L. D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State— 

The Duke of Devonshire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State— 
Sir H. Strakosch, G. b. e. Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, K. 0.1. E., Sir H. Williamson, 
c.r.E., M.B.E., Sir J. Clay, k.o.i.e., c.s.i., 
O.B.E., E. Eaghavendra Eao, Dt. —Coi.. 
Sir H. Suhrawardy, o.b.e.. Sir .T. A. 
Woodhead, k.c.s.i., c.i.e, Dewan Bahadur 
S. E. Eanganathan, Sir Courteny Latimer, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

High Commissioner of India— Malik Sir 
Feroz Khan Noon, k.c.i.e. 

Trade Commissioner for India—Sir 
David Meek, Kt., c.le., o.b.e. 

Government of India 

(Area — 1,808,679 Sq. miles with a popu¬ 
lation of 352,887,778 of people — nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor-General 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Maiquess of Linlithgow, F.C., kt., g.m.s.i., 

G.M.I.E., O.B.E., D.L., T.D., (ISth April 

1936) 

Commander-In-Chief In India 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Percival Wavell, g.c.b., c.m.g., m.c., 
British Service. 

Executive Council 

The Hon. Sir Hormueji P. Mody, 
K.B.E, (Supply). 

The Et. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, P.C. 
(Information and Broadcasting. 

The Hon. Sir Sultan Ahmed (Law). 
The Hon. Mr. E. Eaghavendra Eao 
(Civil Defence). 

The Hon. Mr. M. 8. Aney (Indians 
Overseas). 

The Hon. Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar 
(Education, Health and Lands'!. 

The Hon. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
B.C.8.I., K.C.I.E. (Labour). 
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The Hon. Sir Eeginald Maxwell, 
K.O.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., (Home). 

The Hon. Sir Andrew Clow, e.o.s.i., 
C.I.E., l.c.S, (Communications) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Eaisman, k.c.s.i., 
C.I.E., I.O.8., (Finance). 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Earaaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce). 

President, Legislative Assembly —^The 
Hon. Sir Abdur Eahim, k.c.s.i. 

President, Council of State —^The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.E.. L.L.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 26 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 


Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 
Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

(Area 82,955 Sq, miles ; Population 
5,10,87,338) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, G, 0, 
i. E. (Nov, 18, 1939) 

Connell ol Ministers 
Coalition ; formed June 23, 1938 ; 

Personnel: 

(i) Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq (Muslim, 
Coalition), Chief Minister ; Portfolios: 
Education and Publicity, 

(ii) Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K. C. 
i.E. (Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios; Home, 
Constitution c6 Elections ; 

(iii) Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Eoy 
(Hindu, Coalition), Portfolio: Revenue, 

(iv) Nawab Khwaja HabibuIIah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios: Public Health, Medical & 
Local Self-Government, 
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(v) Maharaja Srischandra Naiidy of 
Coasimbazar (Hindu, Coalition), Port¬ 
folios: Communication and Works, 

(vi) Hiiseyn Saheed Suhiawardy 
(Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios: Finance, 
Commerce and Labour. 

(vii) Nawab Alushairiiff Hossain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios; Judicial and Legislative. 

(viii) Piasaniia Dfib Kuikut (Hindu, 
Coalition), Portfolios: Forest and Excise. 

(ix) Miikunda Bebari Mulliok 
(Hindu, Coalition, Portfolios; Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit and liural Indebtedness. 

(x) Taraizuddin Khan (Mnslini, 
Coalition), Portfolios; Agric.ulliire, Indus¬ 
tries, Veterinarij & Rural EeconstrucHon. 

PAKLIAiMENrAEY SeCRKTAKIEB 

(i) Khwnja Bhahabuddin, c.b.e., w.l. 
A. (Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(ii) Mosbahuddiu Ahmed, m.l.o. 
(Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(iii) Nawabzada K. Nasrullali, 
(Muslim, Coalition) ; 

(iv) Mrs, Haeina Mursbed, 

M.L,A. (Muslim, Coalition) 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 

(a) In Assembly. (Total seats—2ri0) 

Coalitiou 108, Scheduled Casto Group 
Hupportiug Governmeut 11, Euroitean 2b, 
Nationalist 11, Anglo-Indian 5, Congress 
•VI, Proja 19 Scheduled Caste Groui) oppo¬ 
sing Government 12, Unattacbed mem¬ 
bers 4 : Total—249. (Excluding Speaker), 
(b) In Council—(Total seats 03) 

Coalition 33, Congress 13, European 
0, Independent 6, Progressive 4 : Total— 
02 (Exeduding President). 

Capital and its population—Calcutta ; 
11,96,734. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Darjeeling ; 19,903. 

Ecceipts and Expenditure on Eevenue 
Account for the current year : Eeceipts— 
Es. 11,03,14,000 ; 

Expenditure—K b.15,37,38,000. 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — 13,0,330 Stp miles ; Population — 
23,490,357) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Bertrand Glancy, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.E. (April 7, 1941). 

Council ol Ministers 

Unionist; formed April 1, 1937 ; I’ersonnei ; 

(i) Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, k.b.e. (MiiBlim, 
Unionist), Premier, 

(ii) Eao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 


Chhotu Earn (Hindu, Unionist), Minister 
of Revenue. 

(iii) Sir Manohar Lai (Hindu, Natio¬ 
nal Progressive), Finance Minister. 

(iv) Major Sahebzada Malik Khlzar 
Hayat Khan 'I'iwana, o.b.e (Muslim, 
UuionisI), Minister of Public Works. 

(v) Miaii Abdul Haye (Muslim, Unio¬ 
nist), Minister of Education. 

(vi) Siudar Dasanndha Singh (Sikh, 
Kbalsa NulioiiLd) .Minister of Develop¬ 
ment. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(i) Mir id.'iqbool Mahmood (Muslim, 

! Unionist) ; (ii) Mrs. Julian Ara SJiah 
Nawaz, m.b.e. (Muslim Unionist) ; (iii) 
Eaja GhazaiiLifar Ali Klian (Aliislim, 

; Unionisf.) ; (iv) Chaiidhari Tikka Ram, 
M.B.E. (Hniiiu, Unionist) ; (v) Stieikh 

Faiz Muhammad, M.B.E, (Muslim, 
Unionist) ; (vi) Saved Amjad Ali Shah, 
o.B.E. (Muslim, Unionist) ; (vii) Bhagat 
Hans ilaj (Hindu, Unionist) ; (viii) Sir 
William Roberts, Kt., t’.i.E. (Christian, 
Unionist) : (ix) Nawabzada Muhammad 
Faiyaz Ali Khan (Muslim, Unionist) ; 
(x) Khan Bahadur Minn Mustaq Ahmad 
Gurraani (Muslim, Unionist) ; (xi) S. B. 
Sordar Ujjal Singh (Sikh, Khalsa 
Niitional) ; (xii) Saidar Jagjit Singh 
Man (Sikh, Khalsa National) ; (xiii) 
Saidar Go))ai Singh (Sikli, Khalsa 
I National) ; and (xiv) K. S. Thakur 
I Eipudaman Singh (Sikh, National 
i Progressive). 

i Nnmerical Strength ol Parties 

I Total seats—175. 

i Government supporters : Unionist 95, 

; Khalsa Nalional l.J, National ProgieBsive 
I 5, Total 133 ; Otniosition ; Congress 37. 
i Ahrar 2, Independent Members 20 : 

I Total 59 ; Vacant 2 : 

1 Grand Total—174 (Excluding Speaker), 
i Capital and its populntioii—Laliore ; 
1,29,717. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Simla ; 18, 114. 

Keccijits and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : Eeceipts— 
Es. 12,1)0,.58,000 ; 

Expenditure—Es, 12,56,35,000. 

Government of Assam 

(Area.—67,334 sq, miles ; Population — 
1.03,04,713) 

Governor 

H, E. Sir Robert Niei Reid, K.c.s.i., 
C.I.E., i.c.s. (March 4, 19.37) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition ; formed November 17, 1939; 
Personnel; 
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(i) Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadtillah, 
M.A.. BX., (Muslim, United Party). 
Portfolios ; Home. 

(ii) Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, b.l , 
(Hindu, United Party), Portfolios ; Edu~ 
cation & Pri.snns. 

(iii) Munawwivr AU, B.A., Lt,.U., (Mus¬ 
lim, United Party) I'orlfolios : Jgiicul- 
ture and Veterinary. 

(iv) Uirendra Chandra Chakravarty, 
B.A., (Hindu, United Party), Portfolios; 
Medical and Puhlic Health 

(v) Khan Bahib Mudahbir Hussain 
Chaudhury, B.L., (Muslim, United Party), 
Portfolios ; Judicial and Local Self- 
Government. 

(vil Dr, Mahendra Nath Baikia. b.m.p. 
(Scheduled Caste, United Party) I’ort- 
folio: Excise. 

(vii) Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, n,!,., 
(Muslim, United Party), Portfolios : 
Public Works & Labour. 

(viii) Khan Bahadur Sayidur Eahaman 
M.A,, B.r„, (Muslim, United Party), Port¬ 
folios : Finance, Revenue & Legislative. 

(ix) Mias MaYis Dunn, b.a,, b.t., ji.l,, 
(Khasi Hills, Tribal, United Party), 
Portfolios : Registration, Industries and 
Co-operative. 

(X) Eiipnath Brahma, u.r.,, (Ilindu, 
Plains Tribal, United Party), Portfolios : 
Forest. 

Pauijamentaey Seokp.tariks 

(i) B. K. J. Sarwan (Indian Christian, 
Labour, United Party) ; 

(ii) Benjamin Ch. Mom in (Indian 
Christian, Hills 'ITibal, U ile.d Party) ; 

(iii) Kalachand .Hoy (Bcbediiled Caste, 
United Party) ; 

(iv) Dhirsinp; Denri (Hindu, Plains 
Tribal, United Party), 

Numerical Strength ot Parties 

(a) In AssBMBLy—Total seats—108) 
Congress Coalition 48, Assam United M, 
Independent 5. Total—107 (Excluding 
Speaker). 

(b) (s Council— (Total seats—22) 
Upper House ; No Party system exists. 

Capital and its impulation—Shillong ; 
38,193. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
(No Summer Cai>ital). 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account lor the current year ; 

Receipts— Rb. 3,I:!.01,(X)0, 

Expenditure— Rb. 3,24,00,000. 

Government of Sind 

(A rea—ie,S7S sq. miles ; Population — 
48 , 41 , 000 ). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Hugh r»ow, K.C.s.l., c.l.u. 
i.c.t;. (April 1,1911.) 


Council ot Ministers 

(i) Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
Mohammad Umar Boomro, O.b.e. (Mus¬ 
lim, Azad Party), Premier ; I’ortfolios : 
Fina ncc. 

(ii) Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani 
('Hiiulii, Independent), Portfolios ; Revenue 
{excluding Agriculture, Veterinary, For¬ 
ests, Excise and. Rural Reconstruction). 

(iii) Sir (ihnlam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
K.C.s.l. (Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolio.s: 
Home, Political Miscellaneous (excluding 
Labour), Legal and General (Excluding 
Medical, Public Health, Local SelJ- 
Oovernment, Education and Indusiries). 

(iv) Rao Sahib Gokaldas Mevvaldas 
(Hindu, Independent), Portfolios : 
Local Self-Government, Agriculture A 
Veterinary. 

(v) Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawazali 
(Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolios : Edu¬ 
cation, Labour, Industries, Forests and 
Rural Reconstruction & Excise. 

(vi) Abdus Batar Abdul Rahman 
(Muslim, A«ad Party), Portfolios : 
Public Works, Medical and Public 
Health. 

Parliamentary Secretary 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh Khudadad 
Khan Gaboe, .J.P. (Muslim, Azad Party), 

Numerieal Strength ot Parties 
Total seats—60 

Capital and its population—Karachi ; 

3,58 ..bOO, 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Aeeoiint for the current year ; 

Receipts—Rs. 4,3.5,47,000. 

Expenditure—R b. 4,34,47,000. 

Government of Bombay 

Area — 77,SSI Sq. miles ; Population — 
1,79,»S,053) 

Governor 

(H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger Liimley, 
G.(!.LE., T.D., (Sept. 1S,1S37.) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Ooveruor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by tlie 
following advi,sers ;— 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1039 ; Present 
Personal : 

(i) .Iiinandan Atmaram Madan, C'.s.I., 
t.M.i':,, i.t'.s. Portfolio : Revenue. 

(ii) Henry Foley Knight, c.i.E,, i.e.s. ; 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(iii) (.lharles llolditch Bristow, c.i.E,, 
I.C.il. ; I’ortfolio ; Home. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly—(Total seats—175) 
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Congress 86, Muslim League 25, 
Independents 13, Independent Labour 14, 
Progressive 12, Peasants and Peoples 7, 
Peasants and Workers 7, Democratic 
Swaraj 4, (Vacant seats 7) ; Total—175. 

(b) In Council—(Total seats—30) 
Congress 10, Muslim League, 3, In¬ 
dependents 9, Progressive 1, Democratic 
Bwaraj 3. Liberal 1, (Vacant seats 3) : 
Total—30, 

Capital aud its population—Bombay 
City ; 11. 61, 383, 

Bummer Capital and its population— 
Poona ; 2,56,003, 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts—Rs. 13,56,65,000 ; 

Expenditure—Rs, 13,56,00,000, 

Grvernment of the U. P, 

(Area —1, 1S,191 sq. miles ; Population — 
5, 51, S8, 000) 

Governor 

H. E, Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, 
K,C,8,i., c,i.E„ i,c.S, (December 6, 1939) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the follow¬ 
ing advisers :— 

Council formed Nov, 4. 1939 ; Personnel; 

(i) P. W. Marsh, b,a, (Oxon), c,e,i,. 
C,I,E„ I,C8, Portfolios : Revenue, Rural 
Develorment, Agriculture, Forests, Com¬ 
munications and Irrigation. 

(ii) Dr. Panna Lai, m,a., b.bc., ll. b. 
(Cantab), D, Litt, (Agra), Bar-at-Law, c. 
I.E., I.C.B. ; Portfolios : Education, Indust¬ 
ries, Local Self-Government and Public 
Health. 

(iii) T, Sloan, M.A. (Glas,), c.8,i., c, 
l,B., I,C,S. ; Portfolios : Home, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (Total seats— 228). 
Government supporters: Congress 147 ; 

Opposition : Muslim League 36, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21 ; Total 228. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats—60) 
Government supporters : Congress 14 ; 

Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party aSiliatious) 24 : 
Total“-59 (excluding President). 

Capital and its population—Allahabad ; 
2,57,575. . 

Bummer Capital and its population— 
Nainital ; 21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 


Receipts— Rs. 14,34 30,417, 

Expenditure—Rs. 14,29,46,397, 

Government of Madras 

(Area — 1 , 94 , 363 sq. miles ; Population — 
4 , 93 , 41 , 000 ) 

Governor 

H. E, Sir Arthur Hope, G.C.I.E., M.c. ; 
(March 12, 1940) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the follow¬ 
ing advisers 

Council formed Oct. 30, 1939; personnel : 

(i) Sir George Boag, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., 

I.C.S. 

(ii) H. M. Hood, c.s.i., c.i.E., i.c.s. 

(iii) T. G. Rutherford, C.s.i., c.i.e., 

I.c.s. 

(iv) T. Austin, I.C.S, 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly.(Total Seats 215) 

Congress 157, Justice 14, National 

Democrats 4, Muslim League 12, Euro¬ 
pean 6, Anglo-Indian 2, Independents 9, 
(Vacant seats 11.) : 'Total—215. 

(b) In Council - ('Total seats—55) 
Congress 25, Justice 4, National De¬ 
mocratic 3, Muslim League 2, Indepen¬ 
dents 8, Unattached 4 (Vacant seats 9) : 
'Total—.55. 

Capital and its population—Madras 
City ; 7,77,300. 

Bummer Capital and its population— 
Ootacamund ; 24,016. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Reveuue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts—Rs. 18.21,37,000. 

Expenditure—Rs. 18,(J8,62,000. 

Government of C. P. 

(Area — 1 , 31,559 sq. miles ; Population — 
1 , 63 , 38 , 013 ) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Henry Twynam, K.c.S.i., 
C.I.E., I.c.s, (Oct. 2, 1940) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Ijegislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers ;— 

Council formed Nov. 11.1939, 
Personnel : 

(i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, 

E.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

(ii) Henry Challen Greenfield, c.s.i. 

C.I.E., I.c.s. 
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Nnmerical Strength ot Parties 

Total seats—112 

Government supporters : Congress 71; 
Opposition : Independent 17. United 5. 
Mdslim League 10, Unattached 8 ; Total 
— 111 (excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its population—Nagpur : 
3,01,287. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Panchmarhi ; 6,693, 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year ; 

Receipts—Rs. 5,10,76.000. 

Expenditure -Rs. 5,08,78,000. 

Government of Bihar 

{Area—60,3dS Sq. miles ; Population — 
3,33,71,43*) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 
E.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 1 . 0 , 8 ., (August 6, ’39) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign¬ 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers :— 

Council formed Nov, 4, ’39 ; Personnel : 

I. E. R. J. R. Cousins. o.i.B., i.c.s. 

2, R. E. Russell, c.s.i., c.i.b., i.c.s. 

Numerical Stregth ol Parties 

(a) Isf Assembly—(T otal seats—152) 
Congress 90, Bihar Nationalist Coali¬ 
tion 25. Muslim Independent 19, Un¬ 
attached 7, (Vacant 5) : Total—152. 

(b) In Codncil—(T otal seats—30) 
Congress 10, Bihar Nationalist Coali¬ 
tion 12, Independent 1, Unattached 6, 
(Vacant 1) ; Total—30. 

Capital and population—Patna ; 1,73.948. 

Bummer Capital and its population— 
Ranchi ; 57,238. 

Receipts and Expenditure Account for 
the current year : 

Receipts—Rs. 6.11.08,000, 
Expenditure—Rs. 5,79,82,000, 

Government of Oriasa 

(Area — 33,000 sq. miles ; Population — 
87 , 14 , 000 ). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
M.A. (Cantab.), K.c.s.r., K.C.I.E., i.c.e., j.p. 
(April 1, ’41) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign¬ 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers ;— 

E. C. Ansorge, c.i.E., i.c.B., Adviser 
to H, E. the Governor. 


Ministers 

The following Ministers were appoint¬ 
ed at the end of the year 1941 ;— 

_1. Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi (Prime Minister )— 
Home Affairs (excluding Publicity), Local 
Self-Oovernment and Public Works. 

2. Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra— 
Finance, Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve¬ 
lopment and Education. 

3. Hon’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan—Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Speaker, Leqislative Assembly 

Hon’ble Sri Mnkunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Total seats—80 

Government supporters : Congress 35 ; 
Opposition ; National 13, Independent 1, 
All Orissa United 1, Unattached 9 : 

Total—59 (excluding Speaker) 

Capital and its population, Cuttack, 
74,200. 

Re<!eipta and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : Receipts— 
Rs. 1,92,74,000 ; Expenditure— Rs, 
190,59,000. 

Government of N. W. F. Provinces 

(Area—36,356 sq. miles ; Population — 
36,28,185) 

Governor—H. E. Sir George Cunning¬ 
ham, K.C.B.I., K.C.I.E., c.B.E. (Mar. 2, ’37) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers :— 

Lt.-Col. Walter Fendall Campbell, 
C.I.E., Adviser to H, E. the Governor. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Total seats—.50 

Government supporters : Congress 21, 
non-Gongress 4 ; Opposition ; Muslim 
League 12, Hindu Sikh Nationalist 4, 
Central National 5, Unattached 3 ; Total 
—49 (excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its population...Peshawar : 
1,62.510. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts—1,91,25,000 ; 

Expenditure - Rs. 1,90,93,000. 

Government of Burma 

Governor 

H. E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Reginald 
Hugh Dorman-Smith,, p,c., g.b.e. 
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Council o! Ministers 

The Hon’ble U Saw, Premier (also 
MiiUHler of Agriculture and Forests) 
(oil lovji') 

'I'he Hnn'l)le Sir I'avv Tun, a.t.m., 
Bae-at-Law, Acting Premier (also 
Minister of Lumts and Revenue) 

The lloirble U 'I’liurravvaildy Maiinfr 
B'lamifi', B.si;., Health and J'uhlic W<irlcs. 

Tlie Hoii’lile Major Mi\niij4 Aje, Bak- 
AT-LaW, Home AJfii.ir.i. 

The Hon’lile U Ba T'han, Minister of 
Commerce, and Industry. 

The Hon’ble Saw I'e Tha, Bar-AT- 
Law, Minister of .hidinal Affairs. 

TTie Hoii’ble U Ba Yin, Minister of 
Education, 

The Hon’ble U lltoon Anng Gyaw, 
M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Minister of 
Finance. 

The Hon’ble U Bn On, Minister of 
Labour. 

President 0} the Senate The Hon’ble 
Sir . 1 . A, Manng Gyi., Bar-at-Law. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U Ohil Hlaing, Bar-at-Law, 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon. Sir Maurice Linford Gwyer 
K.C.E., K.C.S.l, 

JlIDOES 

lion. Sir Siiaii Mahomed Sulnimati, Kt. 
M,A., I..E.I). 

Hon. Sir Srinivasa Varadaebnry. 

Bengal Judical Department 

High Court— Calcutta 

Chief Justice 

Lleibyshire, The Hon. Sir Harold, Kt., 

K.C., M.C. 

Luihne Judges 

Costello, T’lie Hon. Mr. Justice Leonard 
Wilfred James, Kt.,iu.A., Ei..n Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-YVillianis, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt. K.c. 

Ghosu, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sarat 
Kumar, m.a., i.e.s, 

Painkriilge, The Hon. Mr, Justice 
Hugh Kuhere, Bar-at-Law. 

Ameer Ali, The Hoii, Mr. Justice 
Toriek, Bar-at'Law. 

Bartley, T he Hon. Mr. Justice Charles, 
l.C.H. Bar-at-Ijaw, 

Me Nair, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
George Douglas, Bar-at-Law. 

Ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice ,Syed Nasim, 

Hendoi'soii, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Allen Gerald, 

Mitter, The Hon. Mr. JuBlice Roopen- 
dro Coomar, 


Khundkar, The Hon. Mr. JuBticc N 
A,, Bar-at-Law. 

Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal 
Narsinga, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Edgley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman 
George Armstrong,, i.e.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Mookerjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Bijaii Kumar. m.A., d.e. 

Biswas. The Hon, Mr. Justice Charu 
Chandra, M.A,, be. 

Lodge, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Francis, b A., l.C S. 

Sen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Amarendra 
Nath, Bar-at-Law. 

Roxburgh, The Hon. Mr. Justice T. J. 
Y., C.I.E , i.o.s. 

Officiating Judge 
Akram, The Hon. Mr. Justice A.S.M, 

A dvocate-Genkrae 
Sir Asok Kumar Roy, Kt. Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court—Bombay 
Chief Justice 

Beaumont, The Hon. Sir J. W. F., 
K.C., M.A. ( Cantab ) 

Fui.sne Judges 

Blackwell, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cecil 
Patrick, Kt, M.B.E., Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, T he Hon. Mr. Justice R. 
S., B A., i.c.B. Barrister-at-Law. 

Wudia, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bomauji 
Jamshedji, Barrister-at-Law. 

Kania. The Hon. Mr. Justice Harilal 
Jekisondas, EL.b. 

Wadia, The Hon. Mr, Justice Novroji 
Jehangir, i.e.S. Barrister-at-Law. 

Ihvatia, The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, M.A., ee.b., 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr, Justice 

A. S. R., I.e.s. 

Wasudey, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B., 

EL.B. 

Somjee, The Hon, Mr. Justice, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Hen, The Hon. Mr, Justice K.O., i.e.S. 
(Additional Judge) 

Advocate-General 
Setalvad, M. C., b.a., ee.b., Advocate 

Madras Judical Department 

High Court—Madras 
Chief Justice 

Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel., Kt. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Puisne Judges 

Burn, The Hon. Mr. Justice S., Kt., 
I.e.s. 



Mookett, The Hon. Mr. Justice V. 
Panduraiig Eow, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
V„ i.c.s. 

Kinf', The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J., 

I.O.8. 

VVodswoi'lh, The Hon. Mr. Justice S., 
i.c.s. 

Venkataramana Rao Nayiidii, The 
Hon’ble Mr. .Justice P., Rao Batiadur 
Lakshmana Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
K. P., Itiwaii Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon. Mr. Justice F'. W. 
Bar-at-l.aw. 

Rahman. The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdur, Kt., Khan Bahadur 

Krishnaswami Ayyant!;ar, The Hon. 
Mr. .Justice K. S. 

Bomayya, The Hon. Mr. Justice B. 
Patansali Bastri, The Hon, Mr. 
Justice M. 

Horwill, The Hon. Mr. Justice L. O., 
I.c.s. 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Patna 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 1941 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. G. 


Chiei’ Jcstioe 
The Hon’ble Sir 


Arthur 


Harries, 

Trevor, Kt. 

Puisne Judges 

Wort, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred 
William Ewart. Bar-at Law. 

Fazl-ali, The Hon. Mr. Justice Baiyid. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dhavle, The Hon. Mr. Justice Baukara 
Balaji, I.C.S. 

Agarwala, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Clifford Monmohan, Bar-at-Law, 

Varma, The Hon. Justice Sukhdev 
Prashad, Bar-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Francis George, i.c.s, 

Lall, The Hon. Mr. Justice Monohar, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Chatiarji, The Hon, Mr. Justice 

Subodh Chandra, 

Meredith, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Herbert Ribton, i.c.s. (Acting Additional). 

Advocate-Geneeal 

Mr, Baldev Sahay, M.A., ll.d, 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court—Rangoon 

Chiee-Jdsticb 

Roberts, The Hon’ble Sir Earnest 
Haudfoith Goodman, Barrister-at-Law. 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Justice Bir Mya Bu, Bar-at- 
Law. 


Mosel y, 
i.c.s. 

„ ,, „ ., U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Duukley, 
Bar-at-Law, i.t\s. 
The Hon. M. Justice H, H. Mackney, 

I.c.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Jusiii-e R. Taaffe 

Sbariie, Bnr-at-Law. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Joseph Bhaw, 
Bar-at-Ijiiw 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Elngden, 
Bar-at-Law 
Advoca'i'k-Genural 


Maung, 

C. P. 


Stone 
at-Law 


U I'hein, Jl.A., Bar-at-Law 

& B^rar Judicial Dept. 

High Court-—Nagpur 
Chief Justice 

'i'he Hou'blc .Sir Gilbcit, Bar- 


I’UISNK JlIJ'XIKS 

Grille, 'I'ho Hun. Mr. Jiisiice Frederick 
Louis, Kt., M.A., ,B:ir-iil-Lnw, I.C.S, 

Niyogi, The lion. Mr. Jn.stice M. 
Bhawani BhanKar. i.i,,M., c.i.e. 

Pollock, 'I'iie Hun. .Mr. Justice Bonald 
Evelyn, B.A., Bar-at-Law, i.e.S, 

Gruer. Tlie Hon .Mr. Justice Harold 
George, .M.A., Bar-at-l.nw, i.c.s. 

Bose,'I'he Hon. Mr. Justice ’Vivian, 
B.A., 1.1.. ]!., BiU-at-Law. 

Puranik, 'J lie Hon, Mr. Justice 
VVasudeo Uaincliandm, B,A., i.L. li. 

A I)V0CATK-G uner al 
Dutt, Walter, Barrisler-al-Law 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court—Lahore 
ChieI' Justice 

Young. The Hon’Ide Bir J. Douglas, 
B.A., Banislci-al-Law. 

J UDG US 

'I'ekchand, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Baksbi, m.a., l.l. b. 

Dalip Bingh. 'J'bc Hou. Mr. Justice 
Kuiiwar, u.a., Bar-at-Law 

Monroe, The Hou. Mr. Jnslice J. H., 
B.A., LI,, li., k.G. Bar-at-Law. 

Skemp, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. W., 
M.A , I.c.s. 

Bliide, I'he Hon. Bir. Justice M. V., 

B. A., I.c.s, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Din Mnliarnmad, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur, m.a., li, b. 

Blacker, The Hon. Bir. Justice H. A, 

C. , B.A,, I.c.s. 
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Ram Lai, The Hon. Mr. Jostice 
Diwan, b.a., Ear-at-Law. 

Sale, The Hon, Mr* Justic S. L., 
B.A*, l*0.s, 

United Provinces Judicial Dept 

Hi(jh Court—Allahabad 
Chief Justice 

Thom, the Hon’ble Sir John Gibb, 
Kt., M.A., LL.B., D.8.O., M.C. 

Puisne Judges 

Bennet,. The Hon. Mr. Jiiatice Sir 
Edward, Kt,, B A., LU.D., Bar-at-Law, j.p,. 

^'"^'iqbal Ahmad, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 

B.A., HUB. , . 

Harries, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur 
Trevor, Bar-at-Law. 

Sinfih, The Hon. Mr. Justice Eachbpal, 
Rai Bahadur. Bar at-Law. 

Oollister, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Harold James, j.p., i.c s. 

Allsoii, The Hon. Mr. Justice James 
Joseph Whittlesea, ,T.P. I.C.S. 

Bajpai, The Hon. Mr. Justice Uma 
Shankar, M.A.. Lh.B. 

Rai Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Gansia Nath b.a., ll b. - 

Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Ismail, B.ar-at-Law. 

Verma, 'I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Kamala 
Kantha, b.a., ul.b, 

Braund, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry 
Benedict Linthwaite, Bar-at-Law. 

Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

Chief-Justice 

Thomas, The Hon’hle Mr. Jusice 
George Hector, Bar-at-Law. 

Judges 

Khan Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Zia-ul-Hasan, b.a, 

Hamilton, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Archibald de Burgh, B-A., J.P., I.C.S. 

Yorke, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert 
Langdon, B.A., J.P., i.C.s. 

Srivastava, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Radha Krishna, B.so., l.l.b. (Addl. Judge) 


Indian States, (with Salutes) 

(Area—713,508 Sq. Miles ; population — 
81,810,8iS) 

Assam State 

Manipur— H. H, Maharaja Sir Chura 
Chand Singh, K.c.si., C.b.b. Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth 15th April, 1885 
Date of succession :-18th September 1891 
Aren of State in Sq. miles 8638 

(Approximately) 

Population of State 4.45,606 
Revenue :—Nearly Rs. 9,59 620 
Salute in guns 11 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat—His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, G.C.I.E., Wall 
of— 

Date of Birth 1864 

Data of succession 1893 

Area of State in Square miles ;—73,278 

Population of State ;—328,981 

Revenue Rs. 17,78.000 nearly. 

Salute in Guns 19 

Baroda State 

Baroda— H. H. Farzand-i-Khas i-Daulat- 
i-Tnglishia Maharaja Sir Pratapsingh 
Gaekwar g.C.i.e., Sena Khas Khel, 
Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth 29th June 1908 
Date of Succession —7th Febauary 1939 
Area of State in Sq. miles 8,164 
Population of State :—28,550,10 
Revenue :—Rs. 24.5'23 lacs. 

Salute in guns 21 

Bengal States 

Cooeb Behar— H. H. Maharaja .Tagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—15th December 1915 
Date of Succession--20th December 1922 
Area of State in Sq, miles—1318,35 
Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue :—About Rs. 38i lakhs 
Salute in guns—13 


Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Justice 

The Hon’ble Mr. Godrey Devis, i.c.s. 
Judges 

The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Mi. Lobo, 

b.a., LL.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Erec Weston, b.a,. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Hatim B. Tyabj, 
Bar-at-Law. 


Tripura —His Highness Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kiahore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.c s.l., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth :—19th August 1908 
Date of succession 13 August 1923 
Area of State in square miles :—4,116 
Population of State : - ,382,450 
Revenue :—Rs. 33,49,104 (including the 
revenue of the Zamindaries in British 
India) 

Indian State Forces :—Tripura Infantry 
Salute in guns :—13 
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Bihar & Orissa States 

Kalabandl—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeehori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 5th October '19 
Date of succeasioi) 19tb September ’39 
Area of State in Sq. miles ;—3,745 
Population of State :—5,99,751 
Revenue :—Rs. 6,43,000 
Salute in (runs 9 

Maynrbhan]—Maharaja Sir Pratap 

Chandra Bhanj Deo, K.c.i.E, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—18th February, ’01 
Date of Succession ;-23rd April, ‘28 
Area of State in Sq, miles 4,243 
Population of State 9,89,887 
Revenue ;—Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns 9 

Patna—H. H, Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 31st March ’12 
Date of succession 16th January '24 
Area of State in square miles :—2,511 
Population of State 16,32,220 
Revenue Rs, 11,02.251 
Salute in guns : 9 

Sonpar—H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.c.i.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth '.—28111 June 1874 
Date of succession 8th August ’02 
Area of State in square miles t—OOG 
Poimlation of State .'-226,751 
Revenue—Rs. 3.74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Bombay Presy. States 

Balasinor—H. H. Babi Stiri Jamiat 
Klianji Munavvar Kbanji Nawab 
Babel) Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth 10th November 1894 
Date of succession :—Hist December '15 
Area of State in squaie miles 189 
Po)iulation of Stale :—.52,525 
Revenue : Rs, 4,50,000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces Cavalry—60. 

Infantry—177, Guns—10 
Salute in guns :—9 

Bansda-H. H. Mabarawal Sliri Indra- 
sinbji Pratapsinliji, Raja of— 

Date of birth 16ib February 1888 
Date of succession 2l8t Sept, 'll 
Area of State in square miles ;—215 
Po|iulation of State ; - 40,125 
Revenue :—Rs, 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Barla—Lt. Col. His Highness Mttharaol 
Sbree Sir Ranjitsinbji, k.c b.i.. Ruler of— 
Date of birth ;—lOlh ,tuly 1886 
Date of succesBion :—20th Feb. ’08 
Area of State '.- 813 sq. miles 
Population :—1,69,206 
Indian State Forces 1 Cavalry 
(Irregular) Strength 17. 1 Company 

§ 


Ranjit Infantry Strength 153. I 
Platoon Militia. Strength 50 
Salute in guns :—9 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Shrimant 
Raghunathrao Bhankarrao, Pant 
Saohiv of— 

Date of birth :—20th September 1878 
Date of succession i—17th July ’22 
Area of State in square miles :—925 
Population of State ;—130,420 
Revenue Rs, 6.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—9 

Cambay—H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Snheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth I6th May ’ll 
Date of Buccession ;—21at January 1915 
Area of Slate in Sq, miles :—392 
Population of State ;—87 76l 
Revenue Nearly Rs. 10 00,000 
Indian State Forces :—119 Infantry ; 166 
Poliee Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns 11 

Cbbota Udepur (Mohan)-H. H. 
Mabarawal Shri Natwarsinhii Fateh- 
einhji Raja of— 

Date of birth '.—16th November 1906 
Date of succession 29th Aug. 1923 
Area of Slate in Sq. miles 890,34 
Population of State :—1,62,145 
Revenue Rs 13,08,248 
Salute in guns :—9 

Danfa—H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinbji Hamirsinliji, Maharana of— 

Dale of birth 12tli September 1899 
Date of Biicoession 20th November 1925 
Area of State in square miles 347 
ropiilation of ,State 19,.541 

Revenue ;—Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guuB :—9 

Dharampur- H H. Maharana Shri 
■Vijayadevji Mobaiidevji, Raja of— 

Date of biiih 3id DKcmtier 1884 
Date of HucepBsion : 26ili March ’21 
Area of State in Sq, miles :- 704 
Population of Stale : 1,12,031 
Revenue nearly Hs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Idar—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraja Shri 
Himmat Singbji Sahib Bahadur, 
Maharaja of 

Dale of birth 2nd September 1899 
Date of Suceession :—14tli April ’31 
Area of Stale in Sq. miles 1,669 
Population of State ;—30,77.98 
Revenue ;—Rs. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—15 

Janjira-H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Itate of birth 7th March '14 
Iiate of succession 2nd May ’22 
Area of State in square miles 379 
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Popnifttion of Sfate :—1,10,388 
Revenue ;—Bs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns 11 

Jawhar—Shrimant Yeshwantrao Maharaj, 
Raja of— 

Date of bii'th ;—11th December '17 
Date of SnecesBion :—11th Dec. ’;!7 
Area of State in Sq. miles .308 
Population of State 65,291 
Revenue Rs. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns ;—9 

Khairpur—H. If, Mir Fai/ Mahomefl 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth 4th January '13 
Date of BiiCL'CSsion :—December ‘35 
Area of State in Square miles 0,050 

Population of State 227,168 
Revenue Re. 2.5,84 (lace) 

Indian State Forces :—Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns ;—15 

Kohapur Col. H. H. Shri Sir Bajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, G.C.s.i., o.o.i.u,, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 30tl) July 1897 
Date of succession —6th May 1922 
Area of State in squars miles ;—3,2]7T 
Population of State 9,57,137 
Revenue;—R b, 126,86,527 
Salute in guns ;—19 

liUnawaUa—Lieut. H. H, Maharana Bhri 
Virbhadrasinhji, Rajaji Saheb of— 

.Date of birth:—8th June, '10 
Date of succession 2nd October, '30 
Area of State in Sq, miles 388 
Population of State :95.102 
Revenue Aliout Bs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute ;—9 guns 
Mudhol—H, H. Sriraant Raja Bhairavsiub 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth -.—15 Oct. '29 
.Date of succession :—9th Nov, '37 
j\rea of State in square miles :—369 
Population of State ;—63,832 
Revenue Rs. 4 85 000 nearly 
Indian State Force :—Mudhol Sajjan 
Sinh Infantry—115 
Salute in gnns :—9 

Rajpipla—Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Cbbatrasinbji, K.c.s. 1 ., 
Maliaraja of— 

Date of birth 30th January 1890 
Date of SucceBsion ;—26th Sept. T5 
Area of State in 8q. miles ;—1,517'.50 
Population of State :—2,48,068 
.Revenue ;—Rs. 24,39,060 nearly 
Indian State Forces Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns;—13 

Saebln :—His Highness Nawab Sfdi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 


Khan, Miibarizud Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Baliadiu', Nawab of— 

Date of birth ;—11th September '09 

Date of Succession 19tb November 1930 

Area in Sq. miles 57'80 

Revenue :—Rs, 4,00,000/- 

Indiau State Forces :—Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute ill guns 9 

Sangll—Captain H, H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhiindirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., Raja of— 
Date of birth :—14Lh Feb. 1890 
Date of Succession :—15th June 1903 
Area of State in Sq. miles ;—1,136 
Popnlalion of State :—2.93,498 
Revenue :—Rs. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns 9 

Sant—Maharana Shri Jorawarsinbji 
Partapsinliji, Raja of— 

Date of birth ;—24th March 1881 

Date of succession 33st August 1696 

Area in sq. miles 394 

Pojuilation 83,531 

Revenue ; -4 8.5,826 

Salute in gnns :—9 

Savantvadl—(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhoiisle, 
Date of birth ]3tli August '27 
Date of succession 5tli July '37 
Area of Slate in Sq. miles 930 
] Popnlalion of State :—2,52,170 
j Revenue—Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute ill guns 9 

j Central Indian States 

j Ajaigarb—H. H Maharaja Bawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharoja of— 

Date of birth 13tli November 1866 
Date of Ruccession ;—7th June '19 
Area of State in Sq. miles ;—802 
Population of State :—84,790 
Revenue t- Rs. 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Allrajpur—IT. H. Maharaja I’ratap Singh, 
K.CJ.E., Maliaraja of— 

Date of birtli 12th Sept. 1881 
Date of BiiccesBion 14th February 1891 
Area in Sq. miles :—836 
I’opiilation — 112,754 
Revenue of the Slate :—E8..5,3,5,000 
State Forces :—Alirajpnr Cavalry—23 
Allrajpur Pratap Infantry—80 
Salute in guns 11 

Baonl—H. IT Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah 1 mnd-ul-Miilk Sahib i-Jah 
Mihin Saidar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth :—7th February 1896 
Date of succession :—28th October ’ll 
Area of State in Sq. miles 121 
Population of State :—25,256 
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Eeveniie :—Es, 2,25,000 
Salute in guns :—11 

Baraundba (Pathar Kachar)—Eaja Gaya 
Pai'sbad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth ;—1865 
Date of Succession :—9th July ’09 
Area of State in Sq. miles ;—218 
Population of State :—16,912 
Revenue ;—Rs. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Barwanl— His Highness Devisinghji 
Rana of— 

Date of birth 19th July ’22 
Date of Succession :—2]et April ’30 
Area of State in Sq. miles :-“l,178 
Population of State ;—1,76,632 
Revenue :—Rs. 11,04,610 
Salute in guns 11 

Bhopal—Lt.-Col. H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., Gcsi., C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth 9th September 1894 
Date of succession :~17th May ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles :—7,000 
Population of State -.—700,000 
Revenue Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers—141 ; Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry—772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company—164 
Salute in guns 19 

Bljawar—H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor. Maharaja of— 

Dale of birth 17th June '34 
Date of succession 11th Nov. '41 
Area of State in Sq. miles 973 
Population of State :—1,20,928 
Revenue :—Rs. 3,.55,278 
Salute in guns 11 
Charkharl—H. H. Maharajndhiraja 

Siiiahdar-nl-Mulk Arniardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :—29th December ’03 
Date of succession :—6th October '20 
Area of State in Sq. miles 880 
Population of State :—123,405 
Revenue :—Rs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—11 

Chbatarpur—H. H. Maharaja Bhnwani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :—16th August, '04 
Date of succession 5th April, ’32 
Area of State in Sq. miles—1,130 
Population of State—1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly—Rs. 12,00,000 
Indian States Forces—412 
Salute in guns—11 

Datla—Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :~2lBt June 1886 


Date of succession :—5th August ’07 
Area of State in Bq. miles :—911 
I’opulation of State ;—148,659 
Revenue :—Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces ;—Datia Ist Govind 
Infantry—200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)—117 
Salute in guns 15 

Dewag (Senior)—His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinha Rao Puar, K.O.s.l., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :—4th April 1910 

Date of succession 2l8t December 1937 

Area of State in sq. miles 449'50 

Population of State ;—89479 

Revenue ;—Rs, 7,00,000 

Salute in guns :—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pavrar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth ;—13ih August 1887 
Date of succession :—4th February 1934 
Area of State in sq. miles;—419 
Population of State 70,513 
Revenue ;—Rs. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns :—15 

Dhar—Lieut H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, ’20 
Date of succession—Ist August, ’26 
Date of Investiture—I6lh March, ’40 
Area of State in sq. Miles—1,799-34 
Population of Slate—2,53,210 
Revenue including Feudatories and Jagira 
Rs. 3000.000 

Indian Stale Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore—H. H. Maharajadhir.-ija Raj 
Rfljeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.C.i.e., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth ;—6th September '08 
Date of succession :—26tli February ’26 
Area of State in sq. miles :—9,902 
Population of State :—over 15,(Xi,0C)0 
Revenue Rs. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces-.—Indore Holker 
Escort—141 

Indore 1st Battalion, Maharaja Ilolkar’s 
Infantry Companies “A” & “B”—380 
Indore Holkar Transport Corps—266 
Salute in guns :—19 

Jaora—Lt. Col. H. H. Fakhriid-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Moliammnd Iflikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, 8aulat-i-Jang, G.E.E., 
K.o.i.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth 17th January 1883 
Date of succession ;—6th March 1895 
Area of State in sq. miles 601 
Population of State -.—1,16,738 
Revenue :—Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns :~13 
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Jhabua—H. H. Eaja Udai Sing, Kaia of— 
Kate of birth 6tli May 1875 
Date of aiiccesBioi) :—y6t.li A [n il 1895 
Area of State in sqr. miles 1,338 
Population of State:—173 932 
Revenue Ha. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Khilchipur Eaja Eao Rahariur Sir 
DuijaiiBalsinpli K.c.l.is.. Eaja of— 

Date ol birth :-20tli August 1897 
Date of BuioeBsiou ; 19lh Januruy ’08 
Area of State in Sq. miles 273 
Population of State :—15,6-15 
Eeveiiue Rs. 2.42,000 
Salute in guns :—9 

Maihar—H, H. Eaja Sir Biijuath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Eaja of— 

Date of birth 22ud Pebruaiy 1896 
Dale of Buecessiou :—16lh Dee. Ml 
Area of State in square miles :—407 
Population of Stale 68 991 
Revenue : Rs. 6,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 

Nagod (Unchehra)—H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singbiee Deo Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of birth 5th February ’16 
Date of suecession 26th Feb. ’26 
Area of State in Sq. miles 60P4 
Population of State 87,911 
Eevenue Rs. 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns :—9 

Narsingbgarh—U. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Saliib Bdr. k.c.i.e. Raja of— 
Date of birth 21 Se|;it. ’09 
Date of Buecessioii 23rd April ’24 
Area of State in Sq. miles : - 734. 
Population of State 1,24 281 
Eevenue Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns 11, 

Orchha—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
ktiand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.b.I. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :—14th April 1899 
Date of succession :—4t}i March ’,30 
Area of Slate iu Sq, miles ;—2,080 
Population of State :—314,661 
Eevenue Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns :—15 

Panna—H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k.o.b.i,, 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth ;—31st January 1894 
Date of succession :—20th June '02 
Area of State in Sq, miles 2,596 
Population of State ; 2,12,130 
Revenue Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in giiiis 11 

Rajgarb—H. H. Eaja Rawat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 
Date of birth 18th December ’36 
Date of Succession :— Do Do 

Area of State in Sq. miles 962 
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Population of State :—1,48,609 
Eevenue Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns 11 

Rallam—Major-General H. H. Moharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, g.o.i.e., K.C 81 ., 
K.C.V.O., 

Date of birth :-13ih, January 1880 
Date of Biicession ;-29tli Jam 1893 
Area of Slate in Sq, ndles 693 
I’opiilation of State 1,26,117 
Revenue ;—Rs, 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces Since Lokendra 
Rides—Authorised Strength—161 
Salute in guns —13 permanent, local 15 

Bewa—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G.c.I.B., K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of : — 

Dale of birth ;-l2th March, ’03 
Date of Biuccasion Slat October, '18 
Area of State in sq. miles :—13,000 
Population of State 18,20,306 
Salute ill guns :—17 
Eevenue : Rs. 60,00,000 

Sailaua—n. H. Jtaja Saliib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i e. Raja of— 
Date of birth IBlli March 1891 
Date of succession :—14lii .July ’19 
Area of Slate in sq. miles 297 
Population of State 40228 
Revenue ;—Rs. 3,00,C)00 
Indian Slate Forces :—1. Oavalrv 30 • 
2. Infantry 44 ; 3. Police 130, ’ 

Salute ill guns 11 

Samtbar-H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth 26th August 1864 
Dote of succession :—17th June 1896 
Area of State in square miles :—180 
Population of State :—33,216 
Revenue :—Rs. 3,.50,000 nearly 
Salute in guiis 11 

Sltamau—H. H. Raja Bir Ram Singh. 

K.C I.E , Raja of— 

Date of Birth—2nd January 1880 
Area of State in sq. miles-201 
Population of Stale 26.549 
Revenue Rs. 2,55,076 
Salute in guns-11 

Owalior State 

Gwalior—H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Miilk, Azim-ul-lqtidar, Rafi-usli-Shan, 
Wala Shikoh, MotaBham-i-Danran, 
Umdttt-ul-Unira, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, HieamusSnlta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Bcindia, Bahadur, Sriiiatn, 
Mou fill r-i‘Za mail, Fidwi-i-Hazrat'i- 
Malik-Miiiizzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglistari, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 26th June '16 
Date of succession 5th June '25 
Area of State in square miles 26,367 
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Population of State 3,523,070 
Revenue Es 241'81 lace nearly 
Indian State Forces 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers—526 
„ 2iid Alijah „ —526 

„ 3rd Mabaraja Madho Kao 
Scindia’s Own Lancers—526 
„ Ist Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 
Own Battalion—763 

2nd Mabaraja Juyaji Eao’s 
Own Battalion—765 

3id Maliaraja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion — 772 

„ 4th Mabaraja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Bcindia’s Battalion (Train- 
in j;)—488 

„ Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia’s Horse Artillery—138 
,, Sappers Artillery—178 
„ Pony 'J'raiiBport Corps—479 
Salute in Guns :—21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad—Lt.-Gcneral H. E, IT. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizara-ul-Miilk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, G.c.S.i., 
G.B.E,, Nizam of— 

Date of birth Gth April 1880 
Date of succession 29tli A,ugust ’ll 
Area of State in sq, miles:—100,465 
Population of State . - 17,877,986 
Revenue Rs. 894.98 lacs 
Indian State Forces ;—Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers. 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 5-l4 
Salute in guns : 21 

Jammu S Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir Lieut. General H.H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Shri Harisingbji Bahadur, Indar 
Mabindar, Spar-i-Saltanat-i-Enplishin, 

G.C.S.I., Q.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., I,L.D., Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth September 189.5. 

Date of BucccRsion :—September 25 
Area of State in square miles :—84,471 
Population of State :—40,21,016 
Revenue :—Rs. 257.92 lacs 
Indian States Forces :— 

1. 1st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—653 

2. Ist Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

8, 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 


4. Ist 

5. 2nd 

6. 3rd 

7. 4th 
8 Sth 

9. 6th 

10. 7th 

11. Sth 

12. 9ih 


13 

Infantry 679 
Rides 690 
,. 679 

Infantry 690 
Light „ 679 

772 
690 
679 
679 


1st Line ('1 loops Administrative Service) 

13. J&L A. T. 0. 365 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 
Training Battalion 

15. Jamnui & Kashmir Array 
Training School 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammn & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 68 


1969 

26 


19 


Fort Dept. 117 
21 
40 


20 Miliiary Veterinary Crops 
21. Military Medical Corps 
Salute in guns 21 

Ban;^anapa1Ie—II. H. Nawab Baiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of— 

Date of birth :—9il) Nov. ’01 
Cate of succession :—22nd Jan. ’22 
Area of State in Sq. miles 275 
Population of State 44,631 
Revenue :—3,53,7,58 
Salute in guns 9 

Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Viirroo, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth:—29th Vrischigon 1039 m.e. 
Date of succession ;—13th April ’41 
Area of Stale in sq. miles 1480 
Population of Stale :—1,422,875 
Revenue :-Ks. 1,21,46,238 
Indian State Forces :—34 officers and 
370 men, 

Saulte in guns :—17. 

Pudukkottai-His Highness Bri Brilia- 
damba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondai- 
man Bahadur, Rajah of— 

Date of birth :—23rd June, 1922. 

Date of accession :—24 th October, 1928. 
Area in sq. miles. :—1,179. 

Population :—4,38,348. 

Revenue :—Rs. 20,74.000 nearly. 

Salute in guns. 11. 

Travancore—H. H. Sri Padmaimbha 
Dasa Vanelii Pala Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara Kiritajiati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, g.C.i.e.. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth :—7th November 1912 
Date of succession—1st September 1924 
Area of State in square miles—7,625 
Population of State—5,095,973 
Revenue :—Es. 264 lacs 
Salute in guns :—19 

Mysore-H. H. Maharaja Sri Ohamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Mabaraja of— 
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Date of birth :—18th July M9. 

Date of Succession ;—8th Sept. 1940. 

Area of State in Sq. miles ;—119,493. 
Population of State :—73.29 lakhs inclu¬ 
ding Civil & Military Station, 

Bangalore. 

Eevenue :—Es. :—4,65,66.000 nearly. 
Indian State Forces Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 13G ; Body Guard 125 ; 
1st Infantry 772 •, 2nd Infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500. 

Salute in guns ;—21. 

Punjab Staten 

Bahawalpur—Major H. H. Eukn- 

ud-Daiila, Nnsrat-i-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Hafii!-ul-Mulk, Mukhlis-iid- 
Daula, wa-Muinud-Danla Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Badiq Muhammad Khan V 

Abbasi, Bahadur, g.c.i.e., K.o.a.i., 

K.C.V.O., Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth 30tli September ’04 
Date of succession 4th March ’07 
Area of State in sq. miles :—22,000 
Population of State Over one million 
Eevenue—nearly Es. 1,40,00,000 
Indian State Forces '.—Bahawalpur Ist 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; 11. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers. 

Salute in guns 17 

Bilaspur (Kalilur)—II. 11. Raja Anand 
Ohand, Raja of— 

Date of birth;—26th January ’13. 

Date of Succession ISth Nov. ’27. 

Area of State in Sq, miles 418. 
Population of State ;—1,10,000 
Revenue :—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 11. 

Chamba—H. H. Baja Lakshman Singh, 
the Elder of Chamba State (minor). 
Date of birth 8th December 1924. 

Date of Succession 7th Dec. ’35. 

Area of State in Sq. miles 3,127. 
Population of State 168938 
Eevenue ;—Es. 9,00,(XX1 nearly. 

Salute in guns 11. 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President :—I.t.—Col. 
H. S. Strong, o.i.E. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary ;—Dewan Bahadur 

Lala Madho Ram. Member :—Eai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Farldkot—Lt. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 

Nishau -i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i- H ind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth ;—29th January ’15 
Date of succession :—23rd December ’18 
Area of State in Sq. miles :—643 
population of State :—164,346 


Revenue :—Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces ;—Faridkot Saiipcrs- 
Headquartors 8. (Field Comj'any) 

Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35. 
Salute in guns ;—11 

Jlnd—Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Easikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglisliia 
Raja-Rajgan , Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 
O.C.e I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :—11th October 1879 
Date of succession :—7th March 1887 
Area of State in square miles ;—1,2.59 
Population of State ;—308,183 
Revenue ;—Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces :—Jiiid bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infantry 411 ; Jind 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2nd Line 
Infantry 150. 

Salute in guns :—13 

Kapiirthala—Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-iil-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Rnja-i-Rajgan, 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh iBaluidnr, 
O.C.S.l , G.C I.E., a.B.E,, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth ;—24tli November 1872 
Date of succession :—5tb Seiiiember 1877 
Area in sq. miles 6,5'2 
Population3,78,380 
Eevenue :—Rs, 34,00,000 roitgldy 
Salute in guns :—13 

Loliaru—Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakliar-ud-l)aula 
Kban Bahadur, Nawal) of— 

. Date of birth ;—23rd Marcli ’ll 
T Date of Buccessioii :—30ih Oct. ’26 
Area of Slate in sq. miles 222 
Population of State 27892 
Revenue :—Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ;—9 

Malerkotla—1.1.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, IC.C.S.I,, 
K.C.I.K., Nawab of— 

Date of birth lOth September 1881 
Date of succession :—23id August ’08 
Area of State in sq. miles :—108 
Population of State :—80,3o2 
Revenue Rs, 15,61,000 nearly 
Indinii State Forces :—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 16 ; [.ancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
Infantry 226; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295. 

Salute in guns :—11 

Mandi—Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, k.c.s.i., Raja of — 

Date of birth :—20th August ’04 
Date of succession :—28lh April ’13 
Area in sq. miles :—1,200 
Population :—2,07,465 
Revenue ;—Rs. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—11 
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Na1)lia—H. H, Farzand-i-Arimand, 
Aqiiidat-raiwaiid-i-Uaulat-i-InfcliRhia, 
Baiar Bans, Sairanr Raia-i-Rojafxaii 
Maharaja Bratap Biiiglia Malvcndra 
Bali.idnr. Maharaja of— 

Date of birtli 21st September ’19 
Date of siK'cession :—February '28 
Area in sq. miles :—928 
Poiudation :—269,334 
Revenue ;—Ra. 24,01,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ;—13 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Fngl'sbia Man«ur-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajesbwar Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Yadavindra Singhji, ll.d., 
Maliendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Dale of birth 7th January '13 
Dale of siieecRsion :—23rd March '38 
Area in sq. miles .3,932 
Population ;-~-l,623,520 
Revenue Ra. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forcea :— 


Combatants ; Non Combatants 

1. Ist Rivjindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2iid Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2iid P. Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

9fj 

28 

5. 1st R. 8, Infantry 

732 

66 

6, 2nd Yadavendra ,, 

663 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. 

662 

51 

8. 4th Patiala „ 

662 

61 

9. Training Battalion 

635 

45 

10. Patiala Transport Corps 

09 

33 

11. 8. M. Vety, Hospital 

5 

9 

12. Artny Trg. School 

39 

10 

13. Patiaha Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14. Duly Company 

227 

10 


4,609 

633 


Salute in guns :~17 


Sirmur (Nahan)—H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajcndra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth :—10th January ’13 
Dale of succession ;—Nov, ’33 
Area in sq. miles ;—1,1.11 
Population ;—1,48,.568 
Revenue ;—Ra, lO.liO.OOO nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sa|:>pers—Head¬ 

quarters 5 ; Band 23 ; No, 1 Company 
142; No. 2 Company 155 ; State Body¬ 
guard Lancers 31. 

Salute in guns ;—11 

Siiket—H. n. Raja Ijakshman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth :—1894 

Date of snccession :—13th Oct. ’19 

Area in sq. miles :—420 

Population :—54 328 

Revenue Rs 2,67,0(X) nearly 

Salute in guns :—11 

Bashahr—H. H. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
of— 


Date of birth :—1873 

Date of auccession :—5th Aug. ’14 

Area in sq. miles ;—3,820 

Population :—86.077 

Revenue ;—Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns -9 

Rajputana States 

Alwar—H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Siiighji Ilahadiir, Maharaja of— 

Date of birtli lOth March, ’ll 
Date of succession :—22rKl July, 37 
Area in sq. miles :—3217 
Pnpiilution :—7,49,7,51 
Revenue About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces ;— 

1. .Toy Paltan Infantry—865 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry—3'31 

3. Alwar Mnngal Lancers—158 

4. Garrison Force—28 
Salute in guns 15 

Banswarn—H. H. Rai-i Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.O l.K, Maharawal of— 

Date of birth -15th July 1888 
Date of succession 8th Jan. ’14^ 

Area of State in sq. miles ;—1,946 
Population of State :—2.99,913 
Reven '6 ;—Rs, 8,17,726 
Salute in guns :—15 

Bbaratpur—Lt.-Col. IT. H. Maharaja _ Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :—4th October 1899 
Date of succession :—27ih August 1900 
Area in sq. miles ;—1,982 
Population :—4.96,437 
Revenue ;—Rs. 34,25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces :—Jaswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772 ; 2nd Ram Singh's 
Own Infantry—353 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry—3,53. 

Salute in guns :—17 

Bikaner—General H. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajesbwar Narendra Shiromarii Maha¬ 
rajah Sri Ganga Singliji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O,, G.E.E., K.C.B., 
A.-D.-c., LL.D, Maharajah of— 

Date of birth 13th Oct. 1880 
I 'ate of succession :—Slst Aug. 1887 
Area of State in sq. miles :—23,317. 
Population of State :—12,93,000 
Revenue ;—Rs. 1,58,11,000 
Indian Slates Forces ;— 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) ,532 
Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dnngar Lancers 

(including H, H. ’s Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 245 
Camel Battery 20 
Artillery Training Centre 158 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Traininf; Battalion 413 

Motor Maeliine Gnn Sections 100 
Salute in gun—Personal 19, Permanent 17 
Local 19 

Bunde—His Highness ITadcndra vSiromani 
Deo Sar Btiland Raj Maharajadhirnj 
Maharao Raja Sir Ishvvari Singliji 
Saheb Bahadur, g.c.i.e. 

Date of Birth 8th Match, 1893 

Date of succession 8lh August, 1027 

Area in sq. miles 2 220 

Population :—2,49,:!74 

Revenue :—Rs. 15,50,000 

Salute ;—17 Guns 

Dliolpiir—Lt.-Col, H. IT. Rais-iid-Daula 
Sipahdar-nl-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Savvai Maharaj-Rana Sir lldaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.C.S.l., K.o.v.o. Muharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—25th Peb. 1893 
Date of succefisiou—29lh March ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1200 
Population—2,30,188 
Revenue—Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces-- 

Dholpur Narisingh Infantry—]R4 
„ Sappers and Miners—75 
Salute in guns—15 

Dungarpur—TI. It. Rai-i-Raynn Mahi- 
inahendra Maharajadhiraj Maliarawnl 
Sri Lakshm.in Singhji Bahadur, 
K.c.s.r., Mahiirawal of— 

Date of birth :—7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession :—15th Nov. ’18 
Area of State in sq, miles :—1,460 
Population of Stale ‘.—2,74, 282 
Revenue :—Rs. 8,(X.1,000 
Salute in guns ;—15 

Jaipur—H. H. Sararaad-i-Rajaha-i 
Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Siiwai Man Singh 
Bahadur, c O.i.e., Mab,araja of— 

Date of birth—21st August ’ll 
Date of succession—7th September '22 
Area in sq. miles—16 682 
Population—26,31.775 
Revenue—Rs. 1,35,00. 00 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—526 ; Trpt. Corps—.570 
Salute ill guns—17 

Jaisalmer—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Parara Bhattarak Sri 
Mahavawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daiila, Miiznaffar Jang, 
Bijaimaiid K.c.s.i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—i8th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession—26th June, ’14 
Area of State in sq. miles—16,062 


Population of State—93,246 
Salute in guns—15 

Jbalawar—H. H, Dharmadivakar Praja' 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Shri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur 
K.C.S.I., Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth—l5th July 1900 
Dale of succession—13th April '29 
Area of State in sq. miles—313 
Population of State—1,22,375 
Salute ill guns—13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Saramad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadiu'. G c.e.i,. g.c.i.e,, k.o.v.o. 
A.ti.c., M..])., Maliaraja of— 

Date of birth—8th July, ’03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, ’18 
Area—.36.071 sq. miles 
Population—21,34,843 
Revenue—Rs. 157.71,621 
Indian Slate Forces— 

Jodhpur Sardar Rissala—508 
Jodlipur I'raining Sqnardron—147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy. (163) and State Military 
Band (n9)8K4 
, 2iid Jodhpur Infantry—669 
/ Jodhpur Mule Troops—SO 
I Fort Guard—94 
! Salute in guns—17 

Karauii—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.S.I.. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—iSth June 1866 
Date of succession —21 St August '27 
Area of State in sq. miles—1,242 
Population of State—l,62,4i3 
Kstimated Gross Revenue—6,28,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Kishengarli—H. H. IJradae Rajahae 

Biiluiid Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—27th January 1929 
Date of succession—24th April ’39 
Aren in sq.miles—858 
Population—1,04,156 
Revenue—Ks. 7.r>w,ouo 
Salute in guns—15 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.i., G.C.I.E., G.b.E., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth—15th September 1872 
Date of succession—iith June 1889 
Aren in sq. miles—6,684 
Population—6,85,804 
Revenue—Rs. Rs. 63.68 lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgfarh—H. H. Maharawat Sir Eam- 
siaghii Bahadur, k.o.i.e., Maharawat of 
Date of birth—1908 
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Date of succession '29 
Area of State in Sq. miles 889 

Population of State 91,967 
Revenue Rs. 5,82,0(XJ neatly 
Salute in guns ;—15 

Shahpura—H. H. Rajadhirai Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of 

Date of birth ;~7th March 1876 
Date of BUCceBsion ;—24th June '32 
Area of State in 8q. miles ; -405 
Population of State 61.173 
Revenue Rs. 3,36,762 neatly 
Salute in guns 9 

Sirohi—H. H. Maharaiadhiiaj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Rani Singh Bahadur, 
G.ci.e., k.C.S.i. Maharao of— 
llate of birth 27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession 29tli April '20 
Area of State in square miles :—1,994 
Population of State 2,33,870 
Revenue Rs. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns ; 1,5 

Tonk—H. H. 8aid-ud-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mobamnimad 
Sadat All Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, Q.c.i.E, Ntiwah of— 

Date of birth 13ih February, 1879 
Date of succession 23rd June '30 
Area of State in Sq. miles :—2,5.53 
Population of State 3,53,687 
Revenue Rs. 10,30,000 B. C, nearly 
Salute in guns ;—17 

Ddafpnr (Mewar)—Dt.-Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadiiiraja Mahav.ana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, g.cs.i., Maliarana of-- 
Date of birth ;—22nd February 1884 
Date of succession 24th May ’30 
Area of State in square miles 12,753 
Population of State :--l,925,000 
Revenue Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—H. H. Matiaraia Sir Taahi 
Namgyal, K.c.i.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 
Date of Succession :- 5th Dec, ’14 
Area of State in Sq. miles 2,818 
Population of State ;—81,721 
Revenue :—Rs, 4,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ;—15 

United Provinces States 

Benares—H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth ;—5th November ’27 
Date of succession :~5tli April, ’39 
Area of State in square miles 875 
Population of State 451,827 
Revenue :—Rs, 30.42.921 nearly 
Salute in guns ;—13 (Local 15) 

Bampur— Captain H. II. Alijah Farzand- 
j-Dilpazir-i-Daulat-i-Iuglishia Mukhlis- 
3 


ud-Daula Nasir-uI-MuIk, Amii-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.C.S.I., Nawab of— 

Date of birth :—17th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession ;—20ih June ’30 
Area in Sq. miles ;—892’54 
Population ;—4 64,919 
Revenue ;—Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—15 

Tehrl (Garbwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, E.c.s.l, of— 
Date of birth :—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession ;—25th April ’13 
Area in Sq. miles :—4,502 
Population 3,18,482 
Revenue Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band—100 
'i’ehri Pioneers Narendra—101 
„ Sappers and Miners—129 
Salute in guns :—11 

Western India States 

Bbavnagar—Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kumeisinhji Bhavsiugliji, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 19th May ’12 
Dale of suceession :—18 July '19 
Area in Square miles 2,961 
J’opulation 5,0o,274 
Revenue :—Rs. 109,68 620 
Indian State Forces—Bbavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bbavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guns :—13 

Cutch—11. H. Mabarajadhiraj Mirza 
Maliurao Shri Sir Khciigaiji, Sawai 
Baliadnr, G.C.s l,, g.C.I.e., Maharao of— 
Date of birth ;—23id Aug. 1866 
Date of succession —1st Jan. 1876 
Area of State in square miles 8,249,6 
I’opulntion of State 5,00,800 
Revenue:—Be. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 17 Perm. 19 Local 
Dhrangadbra—Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri Ghanshyamsinhji Ajitsinbji, 
G.C.I.E., K C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :—3lBt May 1889 
Date of succession :—February ’ll 
Area of Stale in Sq. miles ;—1,167 
Population of State :—95,946 
Revenue :—Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :—13 

Dbrol—H. H. ’I'hakor Sbaheb Shri Chan- 
drasiiibji Sabeb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth :—28th Aug. ’12 
Date of succession :—20th Oct. '39 
Area in square miles ;—^282*7 
Population ;—27,639 
Revenue Rs. 2 89,281 
Salute in guns :—9 

Qondal— H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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vatsinhii Bagi'amji g.c.s.i., o.c.I.e., 
MflliBi'aja of— 

Date of bh'tU 24th Oc-t. 1865 
iJate of siiocesBion :—14th Dec. 1869 
Area in 8q. miles 1,024 
Population r —2,0),846 
Revenue Es. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in giuis;—11 

Jnnagadh—Captain H, H. Nawai) Sir 
Mahabatkhaiiji Kasiilkhanji, K.C.S.l., 
G.CM.E.. Nawab of— 

Date of l)irth 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of aticces.sion :—22nfl Jan. 11 
Area in Sq. miles 3,:iii6’9 
Population :—545,152 
Revenue ;—Rs. 1,00 00.000 
Indian State Forces Jnnagadh Lancers 
—173 ; Juiiagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns 15 

Lfmbdi—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhii, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth ;—I9th Feb. ’40 
Dale of succession 6fh Jan. ’ll 
Area of State in Sq. miles :t43,96_ 
(escluslve of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Collectorate of the Alunedabad). 
Population of State 44,000 
Revenue Rs. 7.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Morvi—H, H. Maharaja Shri Lnkhdhirji 
Wagbji, (i.B.H. K.C.S.l., Maharaja of- 
Date of birth 26th Den. 1876 
Date of Buceession ;—11th June ’22 
Area in sq. miles : 822 
Population :—113,023 
Revenue :—Rs. 60 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Nawanagav'—Lt, Col. H. H. Maharaja ^.lam 
Shri Sir Uigvijaysinhji Kanjitsinhji 
Jadeja, g.ci.e., k.c.S.i., a.d.c., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth 1st Sept. 1895 
Date of siicoession 2nd April ’33 

Area in Sq. miles 3,791 

Population :—5,04.006 
Revenue—Rs. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Palanpnr—Lt.-Colonel H. H Nawab Shri 
q'aley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.i.E, K.C.V.O,. Nawab Sahib of - 
Date of birth ;—7th July 1883 
Date of succession 28th Sept, ’18 
Area in Sq. miles ;—1,774‘64 
Population :—3,1.5855 
Revenue ;—Rs. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns '.—13 

Palltana—H, H.. Thakor Saheb Shri liaha- 
duiBinhji Mansinhji, k.CI.e., rc.c.S.i., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth ;~3rd April 19tXl 
Date of succession ;—29th Aug. ’05 


Area in Sq. miles ;—288 
Population—6;;,150 
Revenue :—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns -.—9 

Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwarsiubji Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.l., 
Maharaja Ran a Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30 June '01 
Dale of succession ;—lOtli Dec. ’08 
Area of State in Sq. miles 642.25 
Fopulatioii of State, ;—1,46,648 
Revefiue Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 13 

Radhanpur- H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakbaii Jorauarkban Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Dale of birth—10th Oct. 1899 
Date of succession 7th April ’37 
Area of State in sq. miles -.— 1,150 
Population of State :—70,530 
Revenue i—Rs, 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 
Salute ill guns 11 

Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradti- 
i mnasinhji, Tlmkor Saheb of— 
i Date of birth:—‘24th Feb. ’13 
I Date of succcHBion 17th August, 40 
I Area in sq. miles—2824 
Pormlatioii 1,03,033 
I Revenue Rs. 13,40,87‘2 nearly 
i Salute ill guns 9 

i Wadliwan H, H. 'J’hakoro Saheb Shri 
! Surendrasinhji, 'lliakoie Saheb of— 
Date of birth—4tli Jaiiiiavy, ’2‘2 
Date of succession—27th July ’34 
Area. 242.6 Sq. miles excluding the 
area in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedaliad. 

Population 60,934 
Revenue Rs. 6 Lacs. 

Salute —I'eimaneiit 9 guns 
Waiikaner (.iaptain H. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir Amaisinhji, K.C.S.l., K.C.I.E., 
Maliavana Rajsaheb of— 

I Date of birth 4th January 1879 
Date of succe.ssion :—12th June 1881 
! Area in sq. miles :—417 

■ Population :—.55,021 

i Revenue Rs. 7,67,000 
; Salute in guns 11 

I 

j Indian States (without Salutes) 

■ Baluchistan State 

Las Bela Mir Ghulam Muhammed 
I Khan, Jam of— 

1 Date of birth- December 1895 
Date of succession—March ’21 
Area in sq. miles—7,132 
Population--.50,690 
Revenue—Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 

Sreekoran Radhanath 


Athgarli ;—Eaia 
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Bcbatta Patnaib, Rnja of— 

Date of birth 28th Nov. ’09 
Date of succession :—32nd June '18 
Area in Sq. miles 168 
Population :—55,50S 
Revenue :—Ks. nearly 1,76,000 

Athmalik Raja Kisbor Chandra Deo 

Date of birth 10th November ’04 

Date of succession 3rd November ’18 

Area in sql miles ;—730 

Population ;—59 749 

Revenue :—Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bainra ;—Raja Bhanuganfi,a Tribhuban 
Deb, Raja of— 

Date of birth—25lh Feb. ’14 
Date of succession—1st January ’20 
Area in sq. miles—1 988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue Rs 5,81,000 nearly 
Baratnba ;—Raja Bree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mabapatra, Raja of— 
Date of birth 10th Jan. ’14 
Date of succession :—20th Aug. ’22 
Area in sq. miles :~142 
Population 52 924 
Revenue :—Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 
Band :—Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth 14 Mareli ’04 
Date of succession :—10th March ’13 
Area of State in square miles ;—1,264 
Population ;—124,411 
Revenue :—Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonai -.—Raja India Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth 6th January 1884 

Date of succession :—IQlli February ’02 

Area in sq. miles:—1,290 

Population OS.llS 

Revenue :—Rs. 2,30,000 nearly 

Daspalla—Raja Kisbore Chandra Deo 

Dale of birth lOth April ’08 

Date of succession :—11th December '13 

Area in sq. miles :—568 

Population :—53,833 

Revenue :—Rs. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal Raja Bankara Pratap 
Mahetidra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth 5th Nov. '01 
Date of succession •.—Kith Oct. ’18 
Area in sq, miles 1,463 
Population of State ;—2 '33,091 
Revenue :—Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Ganepnr Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth 14ih May 1898 
Date of succession ;—10th June ’17 
Area in sq. miles 2,492 
Population ;—3,09,271 
Revenue Rs. 6,76,000 nearly, 

Hlodol ;—Raja Bahadur Naba Kisbor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.E.A.S., F.R.S.A., Baja of— 

Date of birth :—14th June 1891 


Date of succession lOtb Feb. ’06 
Area in Bq. miles 312 
Population ;—48,896 
Revenue :— 1,45,000 

Keonihar—Raja Bhri Bababhadra Narayan 
Bbanj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth 26th December ’05 
Date of succession 12th Aug. ’26 

Area in sq. miles 3,217 

I’opulation 529,786 
Revenue : -Rs. 15'U5 lakhs nearly 

Khaiidpara—Raja Haribar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhiamarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August ’14 
Date of succession—26th December ’22 
Area in sq, miles—244 
Fopulalioii 64,289 
Revenue :—Rs. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan—Raja Briram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth ;—4th July 1892 

Date of succession :—6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles 157 

Population :—44,805 

Revenue :—Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsiaghpur Raja Anaiita Narayan 
Mausingh Haiicbandun Mabapatra 
Date of birth 9th September ’08 
Dale of succession oih July '21 
Area in Sq, miles :—207 
Poiiulation;—48,448 
Revenue Rs. 1,29,000 

Nnyagarh Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Maiidhata, Baja of— 

Date of birth 15th August, ’ll 
Dale of BuccesBion 7th Dec. ’18 
Area iu sq. miles :—552 
Po]Milalion :—1,61,409 
Revenue :—Rs. 3,92,210/- 

Nllgiri Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Hnrichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth :—2nd February ’04 
Dale of Buecession :—Gth July '13 
Area in Sq. miles :—284 
I’opulalioii :—73,109 
Revenue :—Rs. 2,14,589 

Pal Lahara—Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth :—20lh November ’03 
Date of succession :—18lh April ’13 
Area of State in Sq. miles :—452 
Population ;—23,789 
Revenue :—Nearly Rs. 75,000 

Rairakhol—Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 
Date of birth ; —1891 
Date of succession 3rd July ’06 
Area in square miles :—833 
Po|)ulation : - 31,225 
Revenue :—Rs. '?5,000 nearly 
Kanpur—Raja Birbar Krisbua Chandra 
Mabapatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth About 1881 
Date of succession :—12th July 1899 
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Area in sq. miles 203 
Population ;—41,282 
Revenue Rs.65,U00 

Seralkella—Raja Aditya Piatap Bingh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth ;—liOth July 1887 
Date of Bucoessioii 9th Dee. ’31 
Area 449 square miles 
Population of Btate :- l,'56,374 
Revenue—Rs. 418,000 nearly 
Talcher—Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichaudan, Raja of- 
Date of birth 9th June 1880 
Date of succession ;—18th December 1891 
Area in square miles 399 
Population 88,4-12 
Revenue t-Es. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — {Bombay Presy) 
Akalkot—Meharban Shrimant Vijayasiiigh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Blionsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth :~liith I'ec. 15 
Date of succession 4th April '23 
Area in Bq. miles ;—498 
Population :—92,605 
Revenue Rs. 7,58,000 nearly 

Aundh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Bahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth •.—24th Oct. 1868 
Date of succession :—4th Movember ’09 
Area in square miles ;—501 
Population 88,762 
Revenue-Rs. 3,38.278-12-1 

Phaltan—Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao | 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of— 

Date of birth 11th September 1896 
Date of succession ;—17th October ’16 
Area in Sq. miles 397 
Population :—58,761 
Revenue;—Rs. 8,56,000 
Jath—Lt. Raja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Raja of— 

Date of birth :—21st July ’09 
Date of succession :—14th August ’28 
Area of State in Sq. miles 981 
Population 91,099 
Revenue :—Rs. 4,24,000 
Jamkhandl—Meherban Shankarrao 
Parasbramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardban, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth :—5th Nov. '06 
Date of succession 26th Feb. '24 
Aiea in Sq. miles—,524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue Rs. 10,06,715 

Kurundwad (Senior) — Meherban Cbinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasabeb 
Patwardban, Chief- 
Date of birth :—13th Feb. ’21 
Date of succession—10th September '27 
Area in sq. miles— 182'5 


Population :—88,760 
Revenue :—Rs. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kurundwad (Jr) Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan. Chief of— 

Date of birth 6th. December 1875 
Date of Bueccssion :—29th July 1899 
Area in Sq, miles 114 
Population 34,988 
Revenue :—Ks, 2,88,000 nearly 

MIraJ (>i) —Narayanrao Gangadharrao 
alius Talyasahcb Patwardban, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth :—6th Sept. 1898 
Date of succession ;—11th Dec. ’39 
Area in sq, miles 342 
Po|iulalion :—93,938 
Revenue Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 

Mirai (Ji'—Melierbiui Sir Madhavrao 
Hariliar alias Baba Saheb Patwardban, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth :—4th March 1889 
Date of succession :—I6th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles :—196J 
Population 40,686 
Revenue Rs. 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdnrg—Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth 16i.h Sept. 1896 
Date of Bucocssion :—30ih April ’07 
Area in sqiiaie miles 169 
Population 33,997 
Revenue Rs 2,69,000 nearly 
Savaiinr—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid liluiu, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of Birth—7th October, 1890 
Date of socoession—30th January 1893 
Area in sq. miles—70 
Population :—16,830 
Revenue ;—Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha States 

Ghodasar—Thakor Shri Fatehsinhji 
Ratansinji Dabhi Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth 7th August ’09 
Date of snceession : 31st May '30 
Area in square miles :—16 
Population—6,708 
Heveiine—Rs. 51,000 
IIol—Thakor Sliivsinliji, Thakor of— 

Dale of birth ;—hist Dec. ’10 
Date of Buccession ;—18th Oct, ’27 
Area in sqr. miles :—19 
Population :—3 349 
Revenue :—Us. 41,000 nearly 

KatoBBu—Thakor I'akhatsinhji Karan- 
siiihji, Thakor of— 

Date ot birih 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession Janllray 1901 
Area in Sq. miles :—10 
Population of Slate :—4,818 
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Revenue Eb. 51,000 nearly 

Kbadal— Saidar Bhri Falehsinhji Rai- 
eiiiliji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date ot birth ;—1899 
Date of succeasioii 7th February ’12 
Area in square miles 8 
Population of Stale 2.825 
Revenue : Rs. 35,000 nearly 

Maipnr— Raoiji Shri Gambhirsinhji 
Mimatsinliji, 

Date of birth 27th Oct. ’14 
Date of succession 23rd June '23 

Area in Sq. miles 97 

Population :—16,-582 
Revenue :—Rs. 1,10,000 approx. 

Petbapur —Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date ot birth :-3idOct. 1895 
Date of succession 1896 
Area in Sq. miles :—11 
Population :—3,938 
Revenue Rs. 34.000 (nearly) 

Varsoda —Thakor Joravarsinhji of— 

Date of birth 17th April ’14 
Ilate of succession :—18th July ’19 
Area in Sq. miles 11 
Population 3,424 
Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Vijayanagar— Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji, 
Dace of birth :-3rd Januaiy ’04 
Date of succession :—27th June’16 
Area in Sq. miles :—135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,0CI0 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb 
Shree Natvarsinghii Kaniitsinhii, 
'Thakor of— 

Date of birth ;—19th November 1903 
Date of succession :—26th April 1935 
Area in sq. miies. :—27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population :—13,520. 

Revenue :—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodha—Meherban Eana Shri 

Baujitsinhii Garobhirsinhii, Thakore 
Saheb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers- 
Date of birth 4th January 1892 
Date of succession 27th September 1917 
Area 143 square miles 
Population ;—11.385 
Revenue :—Rs. 142,000/- 

Kadana—RanaShri Chhatrasalji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth :—28th January 1879 
Date of succession :—12th April 1889 
Area in sq. miles ;—130 
Population :—15,370 
Revenue :—Rs, 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadi — Tliakor Ranjitsiniiji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth 24th March ’05 


Date of succession :—13th Sept. ’27 
Area in sq. miles :—1950 
Population 4,197 
Revenue :—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni—Thakor Indavsinhji, 'Thakor of— 

Date of birth ;—16lh Aug. 1885 

Date of succession :—30Lh May ’07 

Area in sq. miles :—12 

Population ;—1,766 

Revenue :—Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora—'Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinhjee, 
Date of birth ;—4th November '07 
Date of succession :—13th June '28 
Area in sq. miles ;—19 (approx.) 
Population ;—.5300 
Revenue :—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Ochad—'Thakor Moliomadmia Jitabawa, 
Date of birth ;—15th October 1895 
Date of succession 24th June '15 
Area of State in sq. miles :—8 50 
Population of State 2 330 
Reveu e :—Rs. 41,00u nearly 

Umetba—'Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji, 

Date of birth 19ih August 1894 
Date of Btiecessiou :—Ist July '22 
Area in sq. miles 24 
Population :—5,355 
Revenue :—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

AHpnra—Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 

Date of birth :—12th Aug. 1882 
i ate of succession ;—26th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles :—73 
Population :—14.580 
Revenue ;—Bs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh—'I’liekur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth 3id Gctober 1889 
Date of Buccession :—HOih May ’12 
Area in sq, miles :—66 
Population 10,414 
Revenue :—Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli—Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
I Singh, chief of— 

Date of birth ;—2nd April 1883 
Date of succession :—20lh Dec. 1883 
Area in sq, miles :—31 
Population :—4,965 
Revenue :—Rs. 36,000 nearly 
dobat—Rana Bhinising, Rana of— 

Dale of birth :—lUlh November '15 
Date of succession 20th May '17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers 14th 
March ’36 

Area in sq. miles ;—131.20 
Population :—20,945 
Revenue :—Rs. 81,5.50/- 

Kachbl-Baroda—Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Dale of biitli :—4th October ’04 
Date of succession :—13th June ’06 
Area in sq, miles 34.53 
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Population' ;—5000 
Keveuue :—Ks. 71000/- 
Kathlwara—Baiia Tliakur Sakib 

Oiikaisiiiliji, Rana of— 

Date of birtli—5tb December 1891 
Date of BuccesBion—8th June, ’03 
Area in eq. miles— 

Population ;—6i 96 
Eevenue :—Es. 44,880 

Kotbl—Eaja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Eaja of— 

Date of birth—v6th July i892 
Date of succession—8th August ’14 
Area—169 sq. miles 
Population—9C,0.'>'7 
Eevenue—Rs. 70,'00 nearly 

Kurwaf—Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 
Date of birth—ist December ’Ot 
Date of succession—and October ’06 
Area in sq. miles—142 
Population—19,851 
Eevenue—Es. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkfaera—Bhumia Nain Singh Of— 
Dale of birth—7th November 'o? 

Date of succession—4th June '12 
Area in sq, miles—39 
Population—4,782 
Eevenue—Rs, 53,000 nearly 

Multhan— Dbarmalankar, Dharm-bhushan. 
Dharm-Divaker. Slireeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinliji Sahib, Chief ot— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26th August ’01 

Area in sq. miles—loO 

Population—11,804 

Eevenue—Over Re. i,00,000 

Nlmkhera—Bhumia Gaiiga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth—’ll 

Date of succession—27th March ’22 

Area in sq. miles—90 

Population—6,358 

Eevenue—Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo—Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagitdar of 

Date of birth—ist March ’08 

Date of succession—fil'd Gel. ’23 

Area in sq. miles—,53.14 

Population—9,' 38 

Eevenue—Es, 50,000 nearly 

Piploda—Eavrat Mangal Singh. Rawat of 

Date ot birth—7th September 1893 

Date of succession—,5th Nov. ’i9 

Area in sq.miles—35 

Population—9,766 

Eevenue—Rs. i.i4,000 nearly 

Sarila—Raja Mabipal Singh. Eaja of— 

Date of succession—llth Sep. 1898 

Area in sq, miles—3.5,28 

Population :—6,081 

Eevenue—Rs. 1.00,000 nearly 

Sarwan—Thakur Mahendia .Singh 

Date of birth—6th November ’09 
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Date of succession—23rd April ’21 
Area in sq. miles—7l 
Population—7,199 
Eevenue—Es. 60,000 nearly 

Soliawal—Eaja Bbagwat Raj Bahadur 
biiigh, C.I.E., Eaja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of succession—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—213 
I’opulalioii—38 ,o 78 
Eevenue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 
Tori Fatehpur—Dewan Eaghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—28.1.1896 
Date ot succession—7.4.'41 
Area in sq. miles —36 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Es. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

Bastar—Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth :—25th June l9o9 
Date of succession :—28th Feb. ’36 
Area of State in Bq. miles ;—13,725 
Population ;—634,915 
Eevenue 1 —Es. 13,20,699 

Cbhuikhadan—Mahant Bhudbar Kishore 
Das ot— 

Date of birth ;—April 1891 

Date of succession ;—30th Sept. ’03 

Area of State in Sq. miles :—164 

Population of State :—26,141 

Revenue—Rs. 1,22,000 

Jashpur—Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth llth Jan. ’26 

Date of succession 8th Feb. ’26 

Area of State in Sq. miles 1,923 

Population of State ;—2,23,632 

Revenue :—Rs. ;—3,62,342 

Hanker—Maharajadhiraj Bbanupratap 
Deo, Chief ol— 

Date of birth ;—17th September ’22 
Date of BuecDBsion ;—8th Jan. ’25 
Area of State in sq. miles :—1,429 
Population ; —1,22,928 
Revenue—3,88,000 

Kawardba—Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth; ;—18th August ’10 
Date of succession :—4th Feb. ’20 
Area in sq. miles ;—805 
Poj'ulation ;—72820 
Eevenue :—Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 
Khairagarb—Eaja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Eaja of— 

Date of birth 9th November ’14 
Date of succession :—22nd October ’18 
Area in sq. miles 931 
Population :—157,400 
Revenue ;—Es. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Eamauuj Pratap Singh Deo, 
Raja of— 
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Date o{ birth :—8th December ’31 
Date of succession —November ’09 
Area in sq. miles—1,647 
Population—90,500 
Revenue—Rs. 7.00,199 
Makral—Raja Dri^pal vShah Hathiya liai ofj 
Date of birth—24th September ’04 
Date of succession—30th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—155 
Population—12,803 
Revenue—Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 
Nandgaoo—Mahant Sarveshwar Das, of— 
Date of birth—30th March ’06 
Date of succession—24th June ’13 
Area in sq. miles—871 
Population- 1,47,919 
Revenue—Rs. 7,91,000 
Ralgarb—Raja Chakradhar Singh. Raja of 
Date of birth:—19th August ’05 
Date of Buecession :—23rd August ’24 
Area in Sq miles :—1486 
Population—2,41,634 
Revenue—Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 
Sakti • R«ja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Dale of birth—3rd Feb. I892 
Date of sneeeasion—4th July ’14 
Area in sq miles—133 
Population—41,595 
Revenue--R8. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh—Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 
Dale of birth—3rd Dec. IhSS 
Date of succession—5th Aug. JS90 
Area in sq, miles—640 
Population—i,17,731 
Revenue—Rs. 3.14 000 nearly 
Surguja—Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh 
Deo C.B.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birtii—4t,h Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—Slst Dec. ’17 
Area in sq. miles—6,055 
Population- 5,51,9o7 
Revenue—Rs. 7,53,500 nearly 

Udaipur —Baja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Baja of— 

Date of birth—5lh June ’23 
Date of succession—8th Dec. ’27 
Area in sq. miles—1,002 
Population—71.124 
Revenue—Rs. 3 ,12 000 

Madras State 

Sandur —Raja Srimant Ycshwantha Bao 
Anna Saheb, Kao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Maralukatmadar Sennpati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—;5th November ’08 
Date of succession—5th May ’28 
Area in sq, miles—167 
Population— 1 1,684 
Revenue—Rs. 2,0:1,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dujana —Jala!-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad^ 


Iqtidar Ali Khan, Bahadur, MustaqiD 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession— 21 st July ’25 
Area in sq, miles—100 
Populntion —25,83:3 
Revenue—Rs, 1,65,000 nearly 
Kalsia—Baja Ravi Slier Singh Sahib 
Bahiuiur, Raja Sahib, of— 

Dale of birth—30th October ’02 
Date of succession—25th July ’08 
Date of investiture with ) n,. , , 

full ruling powers : ] 

Area in sq. miles—192 
Population 59848 
Revenue—Nearly Rs. 3,50,000 

Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad iftikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 17 th March ’10 
Date of succession —30th Nov. ’l7 
Area in sq. miles—63 
Population—18,097 
Revenue—Rs, 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla Hill States 

Baghal “Baja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—I4th March 09 

Date of succession—l,3ih Oct. ’22 

Area in sip miles—124 

Population—26,099 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Uaghat—Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 1 . 5 th Sept, ’ul 
Date of succession—30th Dec. 1911 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Po|>uIatioti—9,595 
Kevenne—Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 
Bhaj,jl-Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth—19th April ’06 
Date of suecession—9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population —14,263 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Jnbbal—Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12 th Oct. 188 S 
Date of succession—29th April ’lO 
Area in sq, miles—288 
Population—28,,500 
Revenue—Rs. 8,50,000 nearly 

Keonthal—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 218 t January ’u5 

Date of snecession—2nd Feb. ’16 

Area in sq. miles —116 

Population -20,599 

Revenue—Rs. 1 ,30,000 nearly 

Kurabarsain—Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth—1895 

Date of Buecession— 24th August 'i 4 

Area in sq. miles 97 

Population— 12 227 

Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 
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Nalagarh—Eaja Jogindra Singh, Eaja o£— 

Date of birth—187U 

Date of sitecesHiori —lath Sept, ’ll 

Area in eq. miles—a56 

Population—52 787 

Kevenue—Es. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tlroch—Tlittkur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth— 4 th July tSS7 
Date of Bueceasioii—i4th July ’02 
Area in sq. miles—75 
Population— 4,219 
Eevenue—Es, 1,30,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana—Malek Shri Karaalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth ;— 6 th December '07 
Date of BuftccBsion— 2 nd Feb, ’20 
Area in sq. miles—183,12 
Population —14017 
Eevenue—Es. 1 ,.'' 2,424 average 
Bantwa-Manavadar—Babi Gbulam 
Moynddinkhanii Fatebdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22 nd December’l l 
Date of succession—Cetober ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 221’8 
Population—14,9S+ 

Eevenue—Es. 5,41,000 nearly 
Chnda—Thakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravarsiubji, Tbakur of— 

Date of birth—I'Urd A|iril ’09 
Date of Succession- 20 th January ’21 
Area in sq. miles—78'2 
Population— 1 1,383 
Eevenue—Es. kllOOO nearly 

Jasdan—Darbnr >Shree Ala Khachar, 

Cliief of— 

Date of birth—4th November ’05 
Date of succession—nth June ’19 
Area in sq. miles-296 
Population—36033 
Eevenue—Es. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani—Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
sinliji 

Date ot birth—.5th December ’sO 
Date of Buccession—23-2-30 
Date of Installation—li)-i2-40 
Area in sq miles—90 
Population—12166 
Eevenue—Es. 1,.50,000 nearly 
Lakbtar—Tliakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji, Karansinhji, 'riiakor Saheb of— 
Date of birtli—lith January 1881 
Date of succession— 8 th August '24 
Area in sq. miles—247,4.88 
Population-21,23 
Eevenue—Es. 4,49,000 

Lathi—Tliakore Saheb Shri Fralhadsinbii, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth— 3 l 8 t March '12 
Date of suceession- I4th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—41'8 
Population—8, 35 
Eevenue—Es. l,8.j.000 

Malta —Thakor Shri Eaisinhji Modji, of— 
Date of birth—14th February 18U8 
Date of succession—2uth Oct. ’u7 
Area in sq. miles—103 
Popu) atioii—l 2,660 
Eevenue—Es, 3,02,000 

Mall —Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhji, of- 

Dale of birth—lOth July :899 

Date of succession—3rd December ’05 

Area in sq miles— 133.2 

Population—16,31)0 

Eevenue—Es. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdi—Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhii, of 
Date of birth 8th .Tan. ’26 
Date of succession—25th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles—39.4 
Population—2,608 
Hevenue- Rs. 1,14,000 

! Sayla— Thakore Saheb Shri Mndarsinhii, 
Vakhalsinhji, Takore Saheb of— 

Date of birth—28th May 1868 
Date of succession— 20 tli Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles—.22.1 
Population—13,351 
Revenue—Rs. 2,54.000 

Tbana Devil— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxinan, Ciiief of— 

Dale of birih—28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession-Itth Oct. ’22 
Area in sq, miles-94'21 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad— Waghela Bhumsinbii Dolatsinhji 
Thakore of— 

Date of birth—28th Jan. 1900 
Date of succession—I9t.h Feb. ’21 
Area in sq. miles—1,26.1 
Population—63,839 
Eevenue—Rs. 99 000 nearly 

Vadia —Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 15 th March ’05 
Date of succession—7th Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—137,9 
Revenue—Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad—Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Ktianji Zainkbanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 21 st June 1917 

Date of succession— 26 th January 1923 

Area in sq. miles—30 

Population—3,456 

Eevenue—Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1941 


The arrest of Maulana Abiil Kalarri Azad, the Congress President, 
under the Defence of India Buies created a good deal of sensation 
all throughout the country. He was sentenced to 18 months’ simple 
imprisonment. 

The National Institute of Scioncos of India held its annual 
conference at Benares. Many distinguished scientists presided over 
the various sections and delivered illuminating addresses. 

Mr. V. D. Savarliar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha gave 
his impressions and interpretation of the resolutions of the Madura 
session of Hindu Sabha. 

Mr. ^r. N. Boy took a leading part in the furtherance of an 
Anti-Fascist organization whoso chief aim was the defeat of Nazism 
and the rapid development of India’s resources. 

Trawlers of the Bassett class wiu-e being built in India for 
allocation by the Viceroy from his War Purposes Fund. 

Congress M.L.A.’s in Beng-al who repudiated Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s leadership formed a separate group inside the Legislature and 
elected Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy to lead them in the Assembly and 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt to load them in the Council. 

The Bengal Government stated in reference to a common rumour 
and accusation that it had no intention of reducing the number of 
secondary schools. 

The Satyagraha campaign continued in full swing. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier returned from 
Egypt and gave his impressions of conditions in the British and 
Indian units in North Africa. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met officials 
of the Political Department of the Government of India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the ‘Twentieth Century’ renewed his 
appeal for a seiiDment between political parties in India and with 
the British Govivnnuint. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan also made an 
appeal to Congress for a six months’ political holiday. 

At a mooting of. Sikh loaders at Lahore, it was decided to 
form a Khalsa League for the defence of India. One of its objects 
was to maintain the Sikh proportion in India's armed strength. 

The Delhi Eadio station introduced into its programme a daily 
talk to Indian soldiers serving in the Middle Bast. 

The new Commandei-in-Chief, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
arrived in India. 

Congress Socialist leaders disapproved of the Satyagraha campaign. 

Measures of labour reform were suggested at a conference of 
representatives from British India, the States and the Government 
of India. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose disappeared from his house in Calcutta. 
1st, His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow sent a message of greetings and 
good wislies for 1911 to boyscouts of India. 

4 
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Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in an interview in 
Madras, regarding his impreBsiona of the Mahasabha session at Madura, said : 
“Not only in the Punjab, Maharastra or Bihar but in the province of Madras 
also, the Hindus have awakened to the consciousness of their own power and 
the necessity of gnarding their own interests. The Congress is now bound to 
be, day by day, more and more afraid of sacrificing Hindu interests”, 

2nd. Mr. G. S. Kajpai, Education Member, Government of India, in his 
Presidential address at the Indian Statistical Conference held at Benares 
observed : “The collection of statistics would be attended with far greater 
usefulness it its purpose was proclaimed and its process made intelligible to 
the ordinary citizen.” 

Sir Aideshir Dalai, presiding at the Indian Science Congress at Benares, 
observed : “U is not man power that counts in tbe highly mechanized warfare 
of the present day, but planes, tanks, guns, ships and the factories, plants and 
workshops behind them. The lesson for India is plain and she can only 
neglect it at her peril. It is no longer the question of a balanced economy 
or of mere material progress. It is necessary for India’s very existence that 
she should be highly industrialized. 

Mr. M. N. Boy, leader of tlie Radical Democratic Party, made an appeal 
in Calcutta to all progressive forces to rally round the banner of the Radical 
Democratic Party, whose ‘entire energy, for the moment, will be applied to 
tlio task of mobilizing the Indian masses in the struggle against the 
Fascist menace.” 

Sir R. N. Chopra, Director, School of Tropical Medicine, at the annual 
meeting of the National Instilute of Sciences of India, held at Benares, made 
the suggestion that a Federal Ministry of Public Health should be established 
in India. He also made an appeal for more funds and patronage for scientific 
and industrial research. 

Maulanii Abid Kalam Azod, the Congress President, observed at New Delhi ; 
‘‘The Coiigresa will always welcome Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose to come into 
tbe Congress fold provided he regrets his past activities.” 

3rd. Manluna Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, was arrested at the 
Allahabad railway station, while he was on liis way from Delhi to Calentta. 

Presidential audiesses of several sections of the Indian Science Congress 
which opened at Benares were delivered.—Sir Maurice llallett, Governor of 
U. P. opened the session. 

In tbe Oeelogy section, Dr. M. R. Sahani referring to the constant changes 
on the eartli wrouglit by geologicai forces, pointed out that in the warring 
world of today, continents which aggre.ssors sought to possess are ‘‘in the 

infinitude of time, like the paUeriis of a cloud—an illusion and a chimera.” 

According to a message received from Sir Siknndar Hayat Khan, (Visiting 
the Indian units in ttie Sudan) the health, discipline and spirits of the Indian 
troops in Egypt were admirable. 

Sir Sarvapalli lliidha KriBiinan, inaugurating the first All-fndia Pharmaeeutieal 
Conference at the Benares Hindu University, referred to the phase of industrial 
reiiaisBHiice through which they were i)a88ing and pleaded that attempts should 
be made to convert their raw materials into manufactured drugs in their 
own country. 

4th. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala broadcast a message to his 

co-religionists on the occasion of the birthday anniversary of Guru Govind Singh 
in Calcutta. 

In New Delhi, an order under section 144 Cr. P. C. was promulgated by the 
District Magistrate, prohibiting for two months the carrying of lathis and 
other weapons in public places us a precautionary measure in connexion with 
the Id and Muluirrum festivals, 

Mr. M. N. Roy envisaged the formation of an Indo-British Anti-Fascist 

Labour front, in a statement he issued from Calcutta on the organization 

of tlie National Democratic Union aud preparations for an All-India 
Convention. 

The Government of Orissa decided to form a small Advisory Committee to 
advise the Director of Public Instruction on all matters connected with the 
education of Mohamedans. 

6th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement 
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from Bombay, containing the correct interpretation of the two main resolutions 
passed by the Hindu Mahasabha at Madura on the subjects of "war situation" 
and the "immediate programme” of the Mahasabha. 

At a meeting of teachers and guardians held in Calcutta, resolutions urging 
the withdrawal of the Secondary Education Bill and pledging support to the 
"Bengal Education Council” were passed. 

Mr. M. N. Koy, addressing an Anti-Fascist Labour rally in Calcutta, 
declared : “The object of the campaign opened by this rally is to make the 
Indian workers conscious of their grave responsibility, so that they may 
discharge tlie role crcditiihly, and having done that win for themselves as 
well as for India as a whole “place of honour as a free and powerful nation”. 

Mr. Walchand JrJiraohand, issued a statement fiom Calcutta in 
connection with the communique of the Government of India dealing with 
the schemes for the manufactmo of aircraft and automobiles as well as for 
ship building. Mr. Walchand who was connected with all the three projects, 
observed that he wished the Government took as much pains to assist and 
encourage schemes for establishing vital industries in India as they were taking 
in other directions. 

6th. The Constitution of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee was 
suspended and a state of emergency was declared at a meeting of the provincial 
committee held in Bombay.—The Committee also auihorized Dr. D. T, Anklesaria, 
its President, to nominate his successor before offering Katyagraha. 

Several iSatyagruhis were arrested in various provinces. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookherji, addieesing a public meeting convened by the 
various Hindu, Moslem, I’arsi and other student bodies in Bombay, made 
an appeal to “build up India in the light of realities and existing problems 
and not mere slogans, catchwords and taucios.” 

Khwaja Sir Nazirauddin, Home Minister of Bengal, in an address at a 
meeting at Dacca, declared ; “I should like Mr. Gandhi once again to consider 
the proposal of Mr. Jiunah and llic Viceroy. That appears to me to be the 
only possible solution of the present impasse . ...Let us postitone our demands 
about the future Constitution of India till the termination of the war. 
Let the Congress and tlie Moslem League agree to join the Viceroy’s 
expanded Executive Council ; let there be a Coalition Government in every 
province.” 

The Calcutta Radical Democratic Party decided to bold a Provincial 
Conference on January 18 and 19. 

Mr. Edward Thompson wrote a letter to the “rmes” stating, “I believe 
that Congress leaders could be persuaded to return to office even now and 
waive their election right and accept Moslem Leaguers into their Cabinets 
which of course should be greatly enlarged. That is, India would have National 
Government for the war period.” 

7th. In a Bengal Press Note, the allegation that the Government of Bengal 
plan to reduce tlie number of high scliools in the Province was denied.— 
The Government proposed under the Secondary Education Bill to set up a 
board representative of varied educational interests and experience and to 
entnrst to this board the responsibility of devising plans for future development. 

Four sections of the Indian .Science Congress, niamely the Psychology and 
Educational Science, Engineering, Geography and Geology, and Chemistry 
met at Benares. 

His Holiness Sirdar Syedna Tahar Snifudin Saheb Bahadur, High Pontiff 
of the Uawoodi Bohra community, addressing the students of the Anjuman 
Industrial school in Madras, observed: “Tlie advancement of Islam depends 
on the strict observance of its fundamentals and therefore every young Muslim 
should adhere to them and do everything to put them into practice.” 

A Press Note was issued from New Delhi stating ; “Trawlers of the Bassett 
class costing about Ks. 7 lakhs each and fitted for miiie-Bwee|iing and anli- 
Bubraariue work, of which the first three will be named "'Jiavaneore”. "Baroda” 
and “Hyderabad” and armoured ‘‘Carriers'' which are now being built in India 
at a cost of about Rs. IO,C)CO each are the objects chosen by H. E. the Viceroy 
for the allocation of contributions which have been made to his War Purpose 
Fund for the Defence of India.” 

8th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, was sentenced by the 
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City Magistrate, Allahabad, to 18 months' siinple imprisonment under rule 
38 (5) of the Defence of India Act.—Maulana Azad was charged rvith having 
delivered a prejudii isl speech at Allahabad on Dec. 13. 

Mr. F. B. Gole, a former Minister of the Central Provinces and President, 
Akola Town Congress Committee, was arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Knit s, 

Lala Shamlal, m.l.a. (Central) was arrested wliilc addressing a meeting 
at Hissar. 

At a meeting of the Export Advisory Council in Cahnitta, a proposal to send 
trade delegations to various countries with which it was possible to enter into 
trade negotiation or to expand existing trade, was one of the subjects considered. 
Bir A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Oovernment of India, 
presided. 

The Hon. Sir A. P. Patro, in a statement from Madias, said ; “lire primary 
duty of all sections oi people in India is to help the war effort and win the 
present war before constitutional problems relating to India are pressed forward. 
To crush the enemy at tlie door wo(dd fnepare the way for fieedom ’. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, the iTesideut, Hal Bahadur ITeramba 
Prasad Bavua modilied his ruling regarding 'J'enancy Bills and allowed the 
Government to proceed with the Gaalpara and Bylhet'renancy (Amendment) Bills 
1939. Bir Muhammad Saadnlla, the Premier had made representations regarding 
the delay which had taken place. 

The seven day session of the Indian Science Congress came to a close at 
Benares with the conclusion of the sectional meetings. 

flth. The Working Committee of the Bengal IToviiu ial Hindu Malmsnbha met in 
Calcutta under the presideutsliip of Bir Munmathiinath Mukherji and considered 
among others the resolutions piassed by the All-India Hindu Muhasabha at 
Madura and census operations in the province. 

The Southern India Cliamhor of Commerce sent a commnnication to the 
Government of India urging them to take early steps to apply in all provinces 
the maximum limit of Ks. 50/- prescribed in resiiect of taxes on professions, 
trades and callings, by an amendment of the Government of India Act, 

Mr. Bri Prakasa, m,i,.A. (Central) President of the U. P. Congress Committee, 
was arrested under the Defence of India KnUs at Benares. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the coarse of a letter to a prominent member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, said that individual civil 
disobedience movement had nmloubtedly laen on the issue of freedom of speech, 
but at the end of every issue there was the issue of independence of India. 

loth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-Ijidia Jloslem League, speaking at 
the annual meeting of the IMoslem Educational Beivice Le.ague in Bombay, 
expressed the view that India would be able to lay down a “Monroe doctrine” 
for the country once tlio Hindus and Moslems made up their differences and 
were settled in their respective homelands. 

The decision of the Government of India to constitute an Industrial Besearoh 
Utilization Committee, was made known at the meeting of the Board of Bcientific 
and Industrial Kesearch held in Calcut.Ui, Sir A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member, Government of India, presiding. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru. in an aitiele in the "iWentieth Century” under the 
caption “The need of the Hour”, observed ; ‘Tf India is to be a full-fledged 
Dominion after the war, why licsitale to say so, and why not do something now 
as an earnest of the things to come—even though it may not be iierfect in 
every respect ?’’ 

11th. The monthly statement of the Central Government’s receipts and 
disbursements published in a revised form, disclosed a decline in revenues of 
nearly Es. 5 crores till the end of November, 1940 over previous year’s 
figures. 

It was stated in New Delhi that portions of a Defence Department scheme, 
approved by the Chatfield Committee, for the expansion and modelnizalion of 
the ordnance factories at a cost of some Rs. 4 crores were about to come 
into production. 

The Government of India Labour Department’s scheme for the training of 
technical personnel to man the expanding war indnslries met with satisfactory 
responee in New Delhi. 
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General Molesworth in a broadcast message from New Delhi stressed the 
supreme importance of modern equipment and training as against more 
mi rubers. 

Mr. Sri rrakasa, m.l.a. (Central) acting President of the U. P. Congress 
Committee was sentenced to one year's simple imprisonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent a message on "Independence Day” from Wardhaganj, 
stating, ‘ There is to be no Civil Disobedience that day. For we must not 
invite disturbance of our meetings, processions & Prabhat Pheris on that day 
(January 26).’’ 

12th. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, made an appeal for unity and 
solidarity among Hindus in order to defend their rights and interests. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing an anti-Fascist labour rally at Jamshedpur, said : 
‘We shall be false to the internationalist ideals of the labour movement, if 
we fail to extend our helping hand to our British comrades in this moment of 
great trial.” 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, issued 
a circular to all provincial Congress Committees in the course of which he said 
that the celebration of ‘‘Independence Day” on January 26 had a ‘‘special 
significance.” 

Over 1,000 copies of geography books of the Allahabad district containing 
a map of Allahabad district (Urdu and Hindi editions) and over 800 wall 
maps of the United Provinces, were removed from a local press in pursuance, 
it was believed, of a general order issued some time ago under the Defence 
of India Rules banning the sale of maps of a certain size. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalaiii, analysing the working of the Defence of India Rules 
in the various provinces, wrote among other things, ‘‘The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in their handling of the present wUyagraha 
movement seem to have lost hold on reason and reality. There is some kind 
of imperial logic behind the rejection of Congress demand for a clari'^tion of 
war aims and the refusal of a national Government. Such things have been 
done in the past by short-sighted imperialism, averse to paiting with power. 
But what passes all comprehension is the way of dealing with the present 
movement.” 

13th. Sir P. C. Roy presiding over the Rural Welfare session of the Social 
Service Conference* in Calcutta, emphasized the part that enlightened and 
well-to-do city-dwellers could play in the work of rural reconstruction. 

Dr. Shyaraa Prasad Mukherjee was elected President of the All-India Hindu 
Youlh Sabha for the year 1941. 

Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, made a survey of the voluntary war 
effort of the Bombay Presidency, addressing the Annual Dinner of the Rotary 
Club of Bombay. 

The hearing of the case against Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose (in Calcutta) under 
the Defence of India Rules was further postponed by the Additional Chief 
Magistrate, Calcutta, till January 27 in view of Sj, Bose’s inability to attend 
the Court owing to illness. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier Of the Punjab, giving impressions of his 
visit to the Middle East War front at a gathering at Lahore, said that the 
Indian troops there had done remarkably well. 

14tli. The Government of India’s main conclusion on the railway accident at 
Bihta on July 17, 19‘37, was embodied in a letter, released for publication, to 
the General Manager of the East Indian Railway. It was to the effect; ‘‘The 
evidence now available still loaves some points obscure, but it points strongly 
to the conclusion that the accident resulted from a combination of three 
factors...engine, track and speed.’’ 

A resolution urging the Government of Bengal to withdraw the Finance 
(Sales Tax) Bill, pending before the Legislature, was adopted at a conference 
of dealers, indigenous manufacturers and consumers in Calcutta. Mr, 
Nalini Rnnjan Sarkar presiding. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Lahore, 
expressed the opinion that the responsildlity for the deadlock in the country 
was that of the Congress, and said that he would not hesitate to make an 
appeal to the British Government to make a move for ending the deadlock, if 
there was a favourable response to his appeal to the Congress. 
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16th. The annual report on the working of the Co-operative Societiea in Bengal 
for the year ended June, BO, 1939, stated that tlie Government of Bengal’s 
decision fully to support the co-operative movement in the province and not 
to allow it to fall into any serious danger gave a real impetus to the movement. 
The Department carried out the policy enunciated by the Government as far 
as possible. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee to examine the problems 
regarding the training of nurses, with Dr. B. O. Roy as the president. 

The Mysore Legislative Council which met at Bangalore, considered the 
Mysore Elementary Education Bill. 

Mr, Pattoin Thanu Pillai, President of the Travancore State Congress, was 
released from detention. He said: “1 expect hard work in many directions 
more than excitement at public meetings.'' 

16th. A special bench of the Bombay High Court refused permission to the 
Government of Bombay to appeal to the Federal Court on the question of the 
validity or otherwise of the law of prohibition in Bombay, as xrromulgated 
by the Governor’s Act in 1930. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, the acting President of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under section 129 (2) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Pending Mahatma Gandhi’s approval of the suggestion for wholesale 
withdrawal oi Congressmen from local bodies. Dr. Rajendra Prasad advised 
Congressmen in local bodies to withhold from either resigning their seats or 
taking part in the Satyagraha. 

17th. The view that the British Government had so far failed to unify British 
and Indian interests and to inspire zeal for the British cause among the people 
of India, and tlie opitiion tliat the situation in the country, though serious, 
could be improved beyond recognition if the British acted with vision and 
courage, were expressed by i»rominent Indian Liberals in the course of a signed 
statement in reply to the message to the people of India from nine members 
of the British Parliament. 'J'he signatories among others, were Mr. V. N. 
Chandavarkar, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Bastri. 

The Government of India decided to set up a central training institute for 
A. R. P. particularly for the benefit of industrial areas. 

IStli. Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, Pfemier of Bengal, made a call to the people of Bengal 
interested in industrial enterprise to make the best possible contribution to the 
resuscitation of the dead and morihnnd industries of the province, when he 
addressed a conference of businessmen and industrialists in Caicutta. Mr, Abdur 
Rahaman Biddiqui, the Mayor of Calciilla, presided. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasaldia held its first day’s sitting 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhawan in New Delhi, with Dr. Bhyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Working President of tlie Hindu Mahasabha in the chair. It was 
resolved that leading members of the Working Committee should undertake an 
extensive tour throughout India. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing the Bengal Provincial Conference of the Radical 
Democratic Party in Calcutta, observed ; “Fascism being the embodiment of 
all the forces of reaction in the world, whoever is fighting against it, is an 
objectively i)rogressive, indeed, an objectively revolutionary, force. Therefore, 
Mr. Churchill, who guides today the front rank fighters against the bulwalk of 
world reaction, whatever else he may have in bis mind, is a more revolutionary 
force tlian all the Congress lenders, Right or Left, put together, who are only 
obstructing that fight.” 

A preliminary conference of Indian Christians in the city, convened under 
the joint auspices of the Indian Christian Association, Madras, and the Indian 
Christian Feaeration of South India, was held at Purasawalkam, with Mr. A. N, 
Sudarisanam, Editor of the Guardian, presiding. 

18th. In order to prepare the Sikhs for the defence of India by all possible means 
such as maintaining and strengthening their apecial position in the armed 
forces—and to work for the early Indianization of all the defence forces, a 
Khalsa Defence of India League was formed at a meeting of Sikh leaders from 
all over the Punjab at Lahore. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha resumed its sitting in New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee, and considered 
what action should be taken in case no satisfactory reply was received from 
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the Government to the demands contained in the resolution passed by the 
Hindu Mahasabha at its Madura session. 

The Committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University, 
re : Secondary Education Bill, expressed the opinion that the Board proposed 
to be set up under the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill 
would neither be representative in character nor be independent of Government 
control and would, as such, fail to command the conlidence of a large section 
of the people.—Sir Azizul Haque, the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Justice C. O. Biswas, 
Dr, B, C. Eoy, Dr. Shyama I’rasad Mukhorjee, were among the members of 
the Committee. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, addressing a gathering at Dacca, 
observed : “You must not imagine that defensive preparations are the business 
of a few ollicials or experts in Delhi or Calcutta. They are a vital matter in 
which everyone must take a hand,” 

Sir K. Nazimiuiditj, Home Minister, Bengal, opening the Mymensingh District 
Muslim League Cojiference at Bbairah, observed : “If inspite of the serious 
handicaps of comparative poverty and lack of education, Muslims have been 
able to run a Government on such truly national lines, it can be easily 
imagined what greater contribution they can make to the common good of their 
motherland wiien tliey have achieved further economic and national progress,” 

Dr. Choitrara F. Gidwani, President of the Kind Provincial Congress 
Committee, in an interview at Karachi, said ; “Mahatma Gandhi is quite happy 
about the way in which the BatyagiaUa movemeni is going on in this country. 
He is satisfied with the results.” 

21st. Mr, Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question re ; the 
Viceroy and the Indian Political Leaders in the House of Commons, said : 
“There have been no further discussions, and no substantial change in the 
political situation since my last siat.onient on November 20.” 

Mr. H, S. Suhravvardy, Finance Minister, Bengal, presiding over the annual 
session of the Mymensingh District Moslem Conleience at Bhaiiab, said : “If we 
are to work for the country, for the society and for the poor, we must organize 
the Moslems under the banner of the Moslem League.” Mr. Suhrawardy 
exi>re8scd the hope that the people returning from the conference would form 
branches of the League throughout the district in order to infuse streigth into 
the organization. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing the inaugural confeienee of tlie Bengal Democratic 
Union in Calcutta, declared ; “All wishful thinking about a reconciliation 
between Congress and the Government should be deprecated and more realistic 
public men should come forward to assume the leadership of the country in 
these critical days.” 

The Piinjab Assembly passed three ofiicial Bills, namely, the Punjab 
Fisheries (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Courts Amendment Bill, and the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Amendment Bill. 

22nd. Mr. Tamijnddin Khan, Minister for Agricnltnre and rndustries, Bengal, 
addressing the second day’s session of the Myineusingh District Moslem League 
Conference, referred to the scheme of jute restriction and said that the policy 
which the Government was pursuing was in the best interest of the cultivators 
as well as of the people in general. 

J)r. G. S. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, discussing 
political problems of the day with representatives of certain Calcutta newspapers, 
advocated the establishment of an Iiido-Brilish union on the lines of the union 
suggested by Mr. Churchill between France and England before the collapse 
of the former country. 

23rd. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in an interview with Sir 
Alfred Watson, Editor of Oreat Britain and the East, made the following observ- 
ations The real problem today is one that only Indians can solve for themselves, 
said Mr. Amery, when asked if the possibility of a quick solution of the Indian 
problem rested with India. 

Mr. Amery suggested that it was worthwhile clearly to understand how far 
the Government of India’s policy had really gone. “As regards the future”, 
he said, it has met the widely expressed Indian demand for a constitution 
framed in accordance with Indian ideas and not dictated by the British 
Parliament in accordance with British views or British interests.” 
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8ir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, Government ot India in opening 
the Indian Road Congress in New Delhi, suggested that officials, businessmen, 
doctors, journalists and schoolmasters should each do a few days’ voluntary 
labour to build and maintain roads. 

It was announced from New Delhi that six members of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, three from Bengal and three from the Punjab were 
expelled from the League in accordance with the decision of the sub-Committee 
of the League sat up in Bombay. 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sardar Djjal Singh informed the house that the 
Khaksar movement in the Punjab cost the public escbequer a sum of Es. 
1,94,730 up to November 1940. 

The Hon. Sir G. S. Bajpai, Member for Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India met the Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association in Bombay and discussed with them the various questions arising 
from the position of Indians abroad. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa addressing a public meeling at 
Balasore, under the auspices of the Balasore District War Committee, said : 
“Although very much has been done in the way of war effort, very much stili 
remains to be done.” 

24th. India’s new Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Claude Aucbinleck reached 
New Delhi to take over Command from General Sir Robert Cassels on 
January 26th. 

Mr. K. 0. Mahomed Ismail, Vice-President, Madura District Congress 
Committee, who offered Satyagraba on .Taiumry 20tli was sentenced under 
Defence of India Rules to six inontlis’ R. I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 200/-. 

25lh. Mr. S. K. Basu, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Bengal 
Millowners’ Association in Calcutta, struck a note of optimism with regard to 
the eottou mill industry in Bengal. 

The Bengal Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, at a 
meeting in Calcutta approved the proposals made by tlie Inter-rrovincial Board 
for the setting of question pat'ers in moilnra Imlian languages for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations by examiners in India and for marking the scripts likewise 
for an increase in the number of vocational subjects in the Junior School 
Certificate Examination. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, by H6 votes to 21, six members remaining 
neutral, adopted the report of the Committee appointed by the syndicate to 
consider the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, urging the 
immediate withdrawal of the measure and creation of “a favourable atmosphere 
for a calm and dispassionate consideration of the problems of educational 
advancement of the provi.'ce.” The Viee-Cbanccllor, Sir Azizul Haque presided. 

In Madras, an appeal to the public to carry out the constructive programme 
of the Congress and to bring about unity among all classes was made by 
speakers, at a public meeting under the joint aimpices of the local Congress 
Babba and the Madras District Congress Committee. i\lr. T. P, M. Pillai presided. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, when he addressed the Dufferin old Cadets’ Association 
in Calcutta, stressed the need for an adequate and efficient national merchant 
marine as an integral part of India’s national economy as well as for 
commercial purposes. 

A communique from New Delhi, stated : “In pursuance of an undertaking 
given in the Legislative Assembly in the debates on No. 23, 1940 in connexion 
with Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta’s Bill to amend the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act to appoint a committee to examine the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937 with particular reference to the following non-official 
Bills : 'The Hindu Women’s Rights to Property (.Amendment) Bill promoted by 
Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta; the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property (Amendment) 
Bill promoted by Mr. A. N. Chattopadbya and others ; the Hindu Women’s 
Rights to Property (Amendment) Bill promoted by Dr. G. V. Deshmukh and 
Mr. Kail ash Bihari Lai. 

26tb. Congressmen in Calcutta celebrated the “Independence Day” in the manner 
prescribed by Mahatma Gandhi. In the morning a number of them assembled 
at the office of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. Congress flags were 
also hoisted on the offices of different etudent and labour organizations, and 
several private buildings in the city.—Similar celebrations were held in other 
parts of India. 
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At a meeting organized by the Eadical Democratic Pary in Bombay to 
celebrate “Independence Day”, speakera dwelt on the international situation 
and explained how Indian independence was closely connected with the future 
of the war. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope presided over the christening of the first 
trainer aircraft purchased out of the contributions made from the Governor’s 

ar Fund (Madras). 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Mr. M. L. Shah, General Secretary of the 
All-India Students’ Federation, observed : “Students cannot afford to have 
party politics. They may hear all parties as they read all sorts of books, but 
their business is to assimilate the truth of all and reject the balance. That 
is the only worthy attitude that they can fake. Power politics should be 
unknown to the student woild. Immediately they dabble in that class of work 
they cease to be students and will therefore fail to serve the country in its 
crisis.” 

Dr. N. B. Khare, addressing a public meeting at Nagpur on “Independence 
Day”, observed : “There may be many ways of gaining independence but Mr. 
Gandhi’s constructive programme is not one of them”. 

27lh. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was missing from his house in Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. It was also not known when exactly Bj. Bose left his house. A 
warrant of arrest was issued by the Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to the 
addresses presented to him dwelt on the problem of jute crop. 

VVith the ohjeot of developing a te<!hnique for ascertaining the rate of yield 
of jute, the Indian Central Jute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta approved 
of a scheme of crop ciuiiiig experinniitK spread over a period of three years at 
a cost of Rs. 48,(.too half of which would be coutributed by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. P. M, Kliaregat, President of the Committee and vice-chairman 
of the Imperial Councdl of .Agricultural Researcli presided. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali, in reply to iiKpiirics made by the students of the Lucknow 
University said ; “I ho|ie that the Muslim students will not participate in any 
strikes, protest meetings or any other activities directly or indirectly to support 
the Congress, as the latter’s objective is to force the British Government to 
Biirrender to their demands which are highly detrimental to the vital interests 
of the Muslims in the country.” 

In the Fiinjab Assembly, a statement on A. R. P, in the Punjab was given 
by Mr, Maqbool Mahmud. Parlinmentary Becretary to the Premier. 

“There is absoUitcly no news liere about Mr. Bnbbas Chandra Bose”, stated 
a telegram received by Mr. Bnrat Chandra Bose from an inmate of the Sri 
Arobindo Ashram at Poudicliery. 

28th. Her E.xcellency the Mardiioness of Linlithgow, opening the annual confe¬ 
rence of the Trained Nurses Associatioir of India in New Delhi, urged better 
conditions of work and liviirg for nurses and commended the' proposal to 
establish a post-graduate college where nurses would get special courses of 
trairriug. 

Bir Shaafat Ahmad Khan, in a statement to the Press from Allahabad 
referring to the interview given by Mr. Amery on the Indian question, saiii 
that it has removed many niisunderstandings and elucidated some of the 
points upon which clarilicalion was sought in the previous year by political 
organizations, 

Mr. A. K, Fazlnl Hnq, Bengal Premier, in a letter he had addressed to Mr. 
Jinnah, rresident of the All-India Moslem League, requesting him to convene 
a meeting of the working committee or of the Council of the League to consider 
the communal problem, said : '‘Boine day or other these communal differences 
will be made up. but I do not see any reason why the Moslem League should 
not take the wind out of the sails of other organizations and secure to itself 
the credit of liaving done the greatest possible service to India and her people.” 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, presiding over the inaugural meeting of the Madras 
Provincial Gold and Silver Workers’ Association, stressed the importance of 
trade unions being kept free from communalism. 

Congress Socialists in the United Provinces, made it clear that they did not 
approve of Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha campaign. 

5 
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29Ui. Labour reforms of a far reaching character were recommended by the 
conference of Provincial and States representatives and odicials of the Central 
Government which was sitting in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sir 
Kamaswami Mndaliar. 

A reference to the disappearance of Sj. Snbhas Chandra Bose, from his 
house, was made in the Calcutta Corporation. 

Six oilicial Bills dealing with labour problems were to be drafted for introduc¬ 
tion in the autumn session of the Central Assembly embodying the results of 
the discussion at the second Labour Oonforenco of Provincial Governments 
and States representatives. 

The Government of India decided to acquire by purchase in different Provinces 
private load-carrying vehicles to meet the shortage of such vehicles for training 
purposes. 

80th. The Central .lute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. P. .M. Kharegat, appointed a sub-committee of experts to recommend 
among other things the kind of machinery that would be required to carry on 
research regarding new uses for jute. 

A meeting of the Munitions Productions Advisory Committee to the 
Government of India was held in Calcutta, in the olliee of the Director General 
of Munitions Production. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question by 
Mr. B. A. Cary, in the Ilonso of Commons, declared : ‘'Tlie British 
Government have clearly set out their policy for constitutional advance in India 
and that policy still iiolds the tield,” 

Mr A. K. Fazliil lluq. Premier of Bengal, addressing a gathering of 
Muslimi at Habigunj (Sylhet). made an appeal to the Muslims ‘‘to join the 
League and work for it heart and soul.” 

Stst. Mr M. N. Hoy, in the course of an open letter to Mahatma Gandhi, 
made an appeal to the Mahatma to persuade bis followers “to behave less 
violently and move truthfully." 

Mr. V. li. Kulappa, President of the All-India Traile Union Congress 
and Secretary of ttie Congress Parliamentary I’arty in the C. P. Assembly 
was sentenced at Nagpur, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
lls. 30 under the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr, H. G. Wells, referring to India in an interview to the ‘‘United Press 
of India” declared: ‘‘What 1 want to see is India taking her place in a world 
Federation which we have got to work for from now on. It is a world, not 
a national settlement all mankind needs.” 


February 1941 

Indo Burma Trade Negotiations began in New Delhi. 

Empire Countries’ purchasos of Indian exports innreasod subs¬ 
tantially in the first nine months of the financial year 1E}40-41. 
Exports to the U. 8. A. also increased but those to Japan declined. 
India imported more Empire and U. S. goods. 

The personnel and functions of the Industrial Eosoarch Utiliz¬ 
ation Committee wore announced. 

Fifty Indian technicians left for Britain to bo trained under 
the Bavin Scheme. 

Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khan made a moving appeal for communal 
unity when addressing a Basant gathering. 

Tho Bengal Legislative Assemldy discussed the Sales Tax Bill. 
Trade representatives of India and Burma mot in New elhi. 
The leaders of both the countries spoke of the historic interest of the 
occasion. “ 

Empire Countries took Rs. 14 crores more of Indian goods 
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during the first nine months of the year, and helped to swell India’s 
trade balance to Es. 28 crores. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India, recalled two recommendations of the Eastern Group Con¬ 
ference at Delhi, the first, the establishment in India of a Central 
Provision office to co-ordinate military requirements and secondly, the 
appointment of an Eastern Group Council to coordinate production 
and supply. 

General Sir Claude Auehinleck, Commander-in-Chief to His 
Majesty's Forces in India, in a broadcast speech predicted the defeat 
of the Germans and exhorted the Indians to do their utmost in 
bringing about a victorious issue. 

Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, President, National Liberal Federation 
of India, expressed the view in Madras that solution of the Indo- 
British problem should be a condition precedent to the solution of 
the Hindu-Moslem problem. 

At the 'India Day’ function at the officers’ Sunday Club in 
London, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, referred to the 
remarkable steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East under 
modern artillery and air bombardments. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general 
programme of Army expansion were discussed. 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League met 
in New Delhi and considered the political situation in the country : 
strong disapproval of Mr. Amery’s pronouncement was expressed by 
a resolution. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League commenced its 

session in New Delhi. The Council approved the three resolutions 

passed by the Working Committee relating to Mr. Amery’s “India 

First’’ slogan, observance on March 23, as a "Pakistan resolution Day" 
and celebrations of Moslem League W'eek, once every three months. 
The Council also unanimously elected Mr. Jinnah, president. 

Mr. L S. Amery, in a broad-cast speech from London, dwelt 
on India’s place and part in the great struggle in which the Empire 
was engaged. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Baisman pointed out in 
his Budget speech that India’s defence budget for 1941-42 was Es. 
84 crores against Es. 72 crores in 1940-41. The total strength of 

India’s armed forces was well over 500,000 men. 

1st. In the Central LegiBlative ABsembly, the opening day of the Budget session 
promised to provide a short sitting, the main item being the consideration and 
passing of the Insurance Act Amendment Bill, which songht to provide for the 
reduction temporarily of the amounts payable as instalments of the sura to be 
deposited by an insurer under Sec. 7 of the Insurance Act. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khnn, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a students’ 
gathering in connexion with the celebration of the Basant festival at Lahore, 
made an appeal to his countrymen, particularly the younger generation, to rise 
above communalisra and work for unity. 

The first batch of Indian technicians selected to proceed to England, for 
training under the Bevin Scheme, anjve<l in Bombay, en route to Britain. 

The Standing Committee of ibe All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
in New Delhi in the premises of the Hindunthan Times. Mr. K. Sriiiivasan, 
Editor of the Hindu, presiding. The committee passed a number of resolutions. 

Mr. I, Cheng ahoy an and Mr. Erauki Narayanmurti offered Satyagraba ia 
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Madras. Both of them were charged under the Defence of India Rules. They 
were convicted and sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for three 
months each. 

The All-India Students’ Convention, which met at Benares, passed a resolution 
condemning tlie repressive policy adopted hy the Government and educational 
authorities against the slndenls’ movement and calling upon students to make 
full contribution in co-operation with other progressive organizations for the 
achievement of complete independence of India. 

2nd. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a luncheon meeting of tlie Progressive Group 
in Bombay, declared : "All talk of majority and minority rights becomes 
nonsense if we cease to approach life’s prol)lem8 in terms of a particular commu¬ 
nity.” Mrs. Naidu said that the Congress stood for equity and justice between alt 
communities and individuals. Its leaders and its folloivers miglit fail but the 
ideal of the Congress would remain the same. 

The United Provinces Excise Amendment Act, which related to the policy of 
prohibition was promulgated for general information at Lucknow. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief justice of India and Vice-Cliancellor, Delhi 
University, speaking at the prize distribution of Union Academy in New Delhi, 
referred in detail to the reorganization of University education in Delhi and the 
part that secondary schools sliould play in future. 

Srd. The Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors' Conference in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution assuring Mahatma Gandhi that reappearance of the Harijan 
would be welcomed. 

The Additional Chief Presiilency Magistrate, Calcutta, reissued the warrant 
against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and ordered the issue of a proclamation for 
his arrest and for attachment of his property. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Supplementary Estimates for 1940-41, 
was presented at the opening day’s Budget session. The total covered by the 
estimates was Hs. 1,67,19,000. 

Mr. Justice Lort Williams, in his presidential address at the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in Calcutta, put forward a plea that the Society should resist 
the tendency towards over-specialization and provide a common cultural platform 
upon which specialist and non-B[)eciniist could co-oi>crate. 

'I’he first batch of 50 Indian technicians wlio were to bo trained in England 
under the Bevin Scheme were entertained at a tea-party by the Government of 
India in Bombay. 

Charges under Sec. 38 of the Defence of India Rules, were framed by the 
District Magistrate, Lahore, against Dr. Choitrnm Gidwani, President of the 
Sind Provincial Congress Committee, in connexion with a speech delivered by 
him at Lahore on January 13, 

The U. P. Women Students' Conference was held at Benares under the 
presidentship of Miss Ranchanlatn, a Professor in the Indraprastha Girls’ 
College, Delhi. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a puidic meeting at 
Mangalore, observed : "It was a folly on the ])art of the Congress loaders to 
Bay that although they would wish Nazism and Fascism defeated, they would 
not do one single thing to help to achieve it. On the contrary, they did 
everything to embarrass the war effort. It was neither logical nor sensible.” 

4th. Mr. S. A. Hydari, Secretary to the Labour Department, Government of India, 
wisliing Godspeed (in Bombay) to the first batch of 50 Indian technicians 
proceeding to England to be. trained under the Bevin Scheme, referred to the 
quick and adequate response the scheme had met with and said that the 
undertaking was in essence j’ct another instance of that comradeship which 
animated all units of the commoiiwealih in the face of a common danger. 

I'he Additional District Magistrate of Aliporc issued a non-bailable warrant 
for the arrest of Sj. Subhas Chandia Bose. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Motor Spirit Sales Taxation Bill, 
sponsored by Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, bad an easy passage. 

His Excellency the Governor of Sind, prorogued the Sind Assembly which 
adjourned sine die on December 11. 

Dr. Choitrara Gidwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congress Committee, 
was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 600 by 
the District Magistrate, Lahore, under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules 
for a speech delivered by him at Lahore on January 13. 
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5th. Trade representatives of India and Burma met in New Delhi, Both Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Leader of the Government of India delegation and the 
Hon. U, Saw, Premier of Burma, who led the visiting delegation, spoke of 
the historic interest of the occasion. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a reply to Mr. E. A. Mack, District 
Judge, Nellore, re; Red Cross organization, observed; ‘T would not regard it 
as a breach of discipline for a Congressman to subscribe to the Red Cross or 
take the necessary training. But it would be a different thing if a Congressman 
yielded to outside pressure and in order to avoid the displeasure of an authority 
and to gain a selfisli end, subscribed to it.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, which was 
tabled for discussion, appeared to have given rise to a sharp difference of opinion 
among members of the Coalition (Ministerialist) Party. Several of them, in the 
course of a signed statement, presented to the leader of the party, expressed 
their disapproval of the measure on the ground that it did not mention the 
purpose for which the proposed tax would be utilized and that the Bill, if passed 
would oiierate harshly on the poor. 

The Government of Madras superseded the Ciiddalore Municipal Council 
for two years and appointed the commissioner as the Special officer to exercise 
the powers, discharge the duties and perform the functions of the Council and 
its chairman, in addition to his own duties. 

Mr. J. V. Joshi, Director of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics met 
the President and members of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, in 
Madras, for a discussion. 

Empire Countries took Rs. 14 erores more of Indian goods during the first 
nine months of the year, and helped to swell India's favourable trade balance 
to Rs. 28 erores. 

H. E. the Governor-General, withholding his assent to the Madras Estates 
Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, in the course of a communication to the 
Governor of Orissa, said that it was apparent from the proceedings of the Orissa 
Assembly in respect of the Bill that, though complicated agrarian questions 
were involved, there had been no general investigation of them prior to the 
promption of the Bill in the legislature. Neither had there been any preliminary 
negotiations conducted by the provincial Government with representatives of the 
two interests involved, that is to say, the landholders and the tenants. 

6th. In the House of Commons, prompt progress in implementing the finding of 
the Eastern Group Conference at Delhi was recorded. 

'Ihe Secretary for India, Mr, Amery recalled two recommendations of the 
conference ; first, the establishment in India of a Central Provision Office to 
co-ordinate military requirements and secondly, the appointment of an Eastern 
Group Supply Council to co-ordinate production and supply. 

The Governments concerned had accepted those proposals and Britain had 
appointed Sir Archibald Carter, formerly of the Board of Admiralty, to be their 
representative on the Council and Major-General W. C. Holden as Gfficer in 
Charge of the Central Provision Office. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a debate lasting three hours the 
House agreed to the proposal of the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
to take into consideration the Finance (Sales 'J'ax) Bill 1941, as modified by the 
Select Committee and rejected by 90 to .94 votes, a Congress proposal that the 
Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting 
at Calicut, made an appeal by saying, “I beg the Congress Party even now to 
reconsider its decision, and render all help to save this country.” 

7tli. Ex-servicemen were coming back from their villages in ever increasing numbers 
to help in the expansion of India’s army to half a million men. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Poona, with regard to Sind affairs. Ho observed : “The Hindu and the 
Congress Press is misrepresenting the situation in Sind day in and day out. 
The Congress party and the Hindu Independent Party concluded an agreement 
with a few individual members of the Assembly who belong to the Moslem 
League on the basis of the so-called 21 points along with the understanding that 
they will maintain the Mir Ministry for the remaining period of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. N, C. Ohatterjee, presiding at the Barisal District Hindu Conference, 
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flt Barisal, said : “The Pakistan Scheme is essentially anti-Hindu, anti-Indian, 
anti-national. It is meant to disrupt and disintet!;rate the essential unity and 
integrity of India, It will for ever render impossible the building up of a 
homogeneous national life in India,” 

Referring to the Mahasabha’s attitude towards the War, Mr, Chatterjee said : 
“We are not non-violent noii-cooi)erator8. Our policy is that of Tilak and 
Savarkar—diplomatic responsive co-oi>eration. We realiited that the whole world 
was organizeii on the basis of di8cii)lined violence. Therefore, in order to make 
India's freedom a reality we must have a national army and a properly equipped 
defence force able to keep India inviolate.” 

Mr. Chatterjee characterized the activities of some of the Ministries functioning 
in India, as communal, and referring to the Ministry in Bengal, “the deliberate 
policy of attempting to weaken and suppress one community, which is being 
pursued in the province, is probably without any parallel in the present day 
civilized world. It is becoming a class war with a vengeance.” He mentioned 
in this connexion the beoondary Eilucation Bill and the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill. 

8th. At the first meeting held in Calcutta of the Provincial Advisory Board of 
Forest utilization, constituted by the Oovenimciit of Bengal, the necessity for 
immediate collection of statistics regarding the availability and cost of extraction 
of timber useful for making bobbins and shuttles was stressed. 

The installation of about dCKX) tubewdls at a coat of Rs 21,00,000 at different 
places in Calcutta, (as a precaution in event of air raids) was decided upon at a 
conference between the Government of Bengal and representatives of the Calcutta 
Corporation. 

In a special interview at Coeanada, Mr. M. N. Roy said : Evidently the war 
cannot coma to an end in Eurone. Germany cannot advance further towards 
the West. The invasion of England cannot be successful.” 

Rao_ Sahib N. Natesa Aiyar, presiding over the All-India Varnashrama 
Swarajya Sangba Conference held in Calcutta, questioned the credentials of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to speak for the Hindus ami claimed that the all-India V. 
Sangba was the only representative body capable of speaking for the Hindus. 

9th. General Sir Claude Auchinlecb, in his first broadcast as Comraander-in-Chief 
to India and to Indian troops abroad, declared : “ I'hat Germany’s armed forces 
will be defeated I have no doubt, but the task is likely to be long and strenuous 
and to succeed in it we shall need everyman and all the material we can get.’’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was unanimously nominated for tlie presidentship of the 
Madras session of the All-India Moslem League, at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Jloslem l.eagne, in Calcutta. 

Mr. V. N. Ghandavarkar, Presideiit. National Liberal Federation of India, 
addressing a public meeting in Madras, expressed the view that the solution of 
the Iiido-British problem should be a condition precedent to the solution of the 
Hindu-Moslera problem. Mr. Brinivasa Sastri presided. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of Btate for India, referred to the remarkable 
steadiness of Indian troof* in the Middle East under modern artillery and air 
bombardments, at the “India Hay” function at the Oilicer’s Sunday Club 
in London. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, on return from tour of the southern districts, said 
that the aim of the civil resist,era in the Frontier Province was to utilize the 
liberty of speech afforded to them by the Government and carry the Congress 
message to every hearth and home in the Province. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali inaugurated in New Hellii, the Delhi Women’s Political 
Conference. She promised ‘‘every possible assistance” to the constructive 
programme of the Congress. 

The Government of Hrissa published an Act, issued by the Governor of Orissa, 
making certain amendments to the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments Act, 
which was passed during the time of the Congress Ministry. The amending Act 
did not in any way affect the general policy regarding control over religious 
endowments. 

Acharya Kripalani addressed a meeting of students in Madras. He appealed 
to the students to carry out the constructive programme, instead of passing 
resolutions as to what should or should not be done by the leaders. 

10th. In Calcutta, about 60 persons, including a police sergeant, a tramway 
inspector and five constables, were injured through the action of riotous mobs, 
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The trouble originated in connexion with the Mohurrum incident of the 8th, 
when tramway wires had to be cut for the passage of tazia processions. 

The Travancore Government issued a communique warning State Congressmen, 
It stated inter alia : “The Government are not prepared to let liberty of speech 
degenerate into license and desire i-Uiblicly to warn those concerned that they 
cannot but take prorupt action to avoid a repetition of such tactics and such 
procedure.” 

Mr. N. A. Bechar (m.l.a.) in a communication to the Press commenting on 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement on the Sind Ministerial position, made an appeal to Mr. 
Jinnnh, President of the All-India Muslim League, to trust his men “on the 
spot” and not to disturb the Azad arrangement, 

Itth. In the Bengal TjCgislative Council, the agenda included consideration of the 
Official Trustees Bill (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House, 
and the report of the Committee on Public Accounts on the Appropriation 
Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Goveriiment of Bengal for 1938-39 and 
the Audit Reports 1930. 

The Council passed the Official Trustees Bill without any discussion. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Finance (Sales) 
Tax Bill, danse by clause, was taken up. 

The Budget sessiou of the Central Assembly opened. 

12th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, speaking 
on an unofficial resolution asking for the appointment of a committee to examine 
the living conditions of detenues under the Defence of India Act, made a state¬ 
ment that acknowledged communists and active supporters of the communist 
programme of violent mass revolution rejtresentcd the majoiity of security 
prisoners held in detention camps. He also said that the men formed the Central 
directorate of the communist organization in India and their detention was 
necessary to cripple the communist niaehiuery. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fiizlul Huq, the Premier, made 
a statement regarding the disturbances which look })lace in Calcutta on the 
10th. of February. The Premier denied the allegation that arrests were made 
indiscriminately or that womenfolk were insnlied and huts broken into. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. 11. 8. Siihrawardy, Finance Minister, 
presented the supplcmetnary budget estimates for 1910-41, The estimates 
relating to police and jails were subjected to considerable criticism by several 
niembeiB of the Opposition. In the end the estimates were passed without any 
modification. The total covered by tlie eBliraales was Rs, 1,67,19,000 out of 
which 1,39,000 was charged and the balance was voted. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, at the first meeting of the 
Industrial Research Utilization Committee in New Delhi, dewelt on the many 
problems connected with the utilization of the results obtained by the Board 
of scientific and Industrial Research. 

Dr. Sbyamaprasad Mukberjee made a statement at Chittagong that it the 
demands of the Hindu Maliasabha were not fulfilled by March 31, direct action 
would be launched, with a definite inogramme. 

Mr. L. S. Ainery, Secretary of Slate for India, speaking at a luncheon meeting 
in I.ondon, said : “Preservation of the wonderful fabric which the full 
co-operation of our predecessors have built up and the further developement of 
the path of i>olitical and social progress.” 

13th. In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general programme 
of Army expansion were disimsscd. 

The employment of Moslems at Army Head Quarters, the pay of European 
British subjects and Indian Brilish subjects holding comraissioned rank, 
Indianization, the recoguiiioii of martial and noii-mattial classes, the progress 
of mechanization and the defence of India against attack by air, sea or land 
were among the subjects raised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a pro|i 08 al by the European party to 
lower the “taxable quantum” provided in the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, met with 
strong opposition. The Bill ]novidcd that the “taxable quantum” should be 
lls. 51),000 for certain classes of dealers. 

14th. The Central Assembly passed without division Sir Raza All’s amendment 
supporting the Government of India’s attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and 
appreciating the Ceylon Governor’s message to the State Council. 
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In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of the construction of a 
trunk load in I nbna was discussed at length. Another subject considered by 
^ r 1 related to the treatment of political prisoners. 

'Ihe Governnient of India's scheme to make things easier for small insurance 
companies during the war period was accepted with approval in the Central 
Assembly. 

Ih the Bengal Legislative Oouneil, non-ofllcial resolutions were taken up. Gf 
the 11 resolutions on the agenda, three were disposed of, one was withdrawn 
one carried and one was lost. ’ 

The statement of monthly accounts of the Central Government published by 
the Finance Department gave information about revenue and expenditure up to 
the end of December 1940. There was a decrease of Rs. d crores in receipts. 

bii Msiiohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, replying to a toast at a dinner 
at Lahore, observed : “Bir Sikander Ifyat Khan is capable of producing men 
of great military strength, but men alone will not do. What is wanted is 
armour not less than men ; men in factories are as important as men in the 
fighting lines.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi made a declaration in Bombay that he did not wish well 
to fodia at the expense of Britain, in the same way as he did not wish well 
to Britain at the expense of Germany. He reiterared his faith in non-violence 
and reaffirmed its efficacy in meeting even Hiller’s violence, if properly applied. 

In the Benp^al Lo^iislative Assembly, Mr. H. 8. 8uhnivvai‘dy, Finance Minister 
presenting the Provincial Budget for 1941-42, said that llie estimates showed 
that tJiere would he a deficit. He said : ‘‘The year starfs with an opening 
balance of 1 crove 92 lakhs, which is the anticipated closin^^ balance for the 
current year. Keveime receipts are placed at 14 crores 3 lakhs or 21 lakhs better 
than the Revised. Our proposals for expenditure on revenue account amount 
to 13 crores 37 lakhs, which is 52 lakhs more than the anticipated expenditure 
in the current year.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government’s policy in regard to jute 
w.as explained by tlie Finance Minister (Mr. Stilirawardy) when he presented 
the Budget. 

At the annual vSlmhi Jirga durbar held at Sibi, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, Agent 
to the Governor-General, Baluchistan, in his speech referred to the situation in 
Europe and warned against easy optimism founded on the successes in Africa 
or elsewhere. 

Jathedar Udhnm Singh Nagoke, presiding over the second All-India Akali 
Political Conference at Lahore, under the auspices of the Bhiromoni Akali Dal, 
observed : ‘‘Non-violence and violence are both useful in their own spheres ■ 
in fact both of them form part of my religion.” ’ 

Dr. P, V. Naidu, General Sueretary of All-India Hindu Mahasabha, suggested 
from Madras that the Viceroy should invite a conference of the Premiers of the 
Provinces and the Congress ex-ITemiers, along with a certain number of leaders 
nominated by the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim l.eague, Bikhs Christians anci 
the Depressed classes in order to find a way out of the political'deadlock, 

Mr. Thakkar Balm, Secretary All-India Harijan Sevak Sangha, addressing a 
public meeting at Mysore, observed : ‘‘Removal of untouchabilily and of 
restrictions, to which Harijaiis are subject, cannot be effetively done, merely by 
a State or a State legislation. Unless the efifortg of the State are supplemented 
by its people in the same direction, much benefit cannot result from them.” 

letb. The Working Committee of the All-Tndia Hindu League concluded its two- 
day meeting in New Delhi, A resolution was passed urging that the Government 
should take the initiative by inviting leading men, “who are willing to co-operate 
with them in their war effiirt to assume the responsihility for the administration 
of the Central Government.” Mr. M. S. Aney presided. 

17tb, In the Central Assembly, India’s export trade and the loss of European 
markets as a reRult of war was the subject of a number of questions. Grievances 
regarding the Census formed the subject of two adjournment motions. One 
was ruled out by tlie chair and the other fell through for want of support. 

His Exceliency the Governor of Bengal, addressing a gathering at an A. B. P. 
demonstration at Howrah, made an appeal to the people “to be prepared now 
while peaceful conditions still last.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Shahabuddin, read to the House, applications 
for leave from five Congress members of the Assembly. 
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Sir Chhotu Ram, Minister for Development, presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Punjab Urban Rent Restrictions Bill. 

Mr. Mohamed Suleman Cassim Mitha, member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, disagreeing with the policy of the Muslim League, resigned his sent 
in the Legislature. He also resigned from the Muslim League Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly Party. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party (Sind) observed : 

Things have considerably improved and the relations between the two major 
communities have begun to be cordial. All the same, Hindus feel somewhat nervous 
because of the danger they apprehend from the surrounding Muslim villages." 

Notices issued by the Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, 
were served on a number of banks in the city directing them to stop operation 
of any account standing in the name of Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

18th. The Central Legislative Assembly discussed the Tieketless Travellers Bill 
as reported by the Belect Committee. 'The President, Sir Abdur Rahim, 
disallowed an adjournment motion of Mr. Govind Deshmukh for the removal 
of a rifle range near the Peshawar Cantonment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
to the Press from New Delhi. He stated inter alia : "My attention has been 
drawn to a report under the heading ‘Revised Pakistan Scheme Committee’s 
Recommendations’ published in a newspaper to-day. This is entirely incorrect. 
After the Ijahore resolution, now popularly known as the Pakistan resolution, 
was passed last March, the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
appointed a sub-Coiumittec to invite any proposal on the basis of the funda¬ 
mental principles embodied in the Lahore resolution.” 

The Foreign Committee of the All-India Muslim League published details 
of the Pakistan iScheme which would be discussed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee. Three zones were contemplated—North-West, North-East, 
and Hyderabad with certain additions, Sind, Balucliistan, the Frontier Province, 
and the Punjab, with Delhi would constitute a sovereign State. 

A surplus of Ks. 14.46 lakhs was revealed in the Budget estimates of the 
Bombay Port Trust for the next financial year. 

Another order for the issue of a proclamation for the arrest of Sj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose, was passed by Mr. B. G. Creek, Additional Magistrate at Alipore, 
when the case against Sj. Bose under the Defence of India Rules came up for 
heating before him. 

19th, In the Legislative Assembly, the Railway Budget presented by Sir Andrew 
Clow, the Railway Member, forecast for 1940-41 a siirjdns of Rs. 14.69 ciores 
against a surplus of 8.29 crores originally estimated, and for 1911-42, a surplus 
of ll.'.lS crores. 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly resumed discussion 
of the Ticketless Travellers Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from New Delhi on the political pact in Sind. 

In the Council of State, the Budget session opened. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated ; "His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom have informed the Government of India that in view 
of heavy demands on the steel industry in the United Kingdom exports of 
finished steel product from lire United Kingdom will in future only be permitted 
if they are proved to bo essential to the war eflbrt and cannot be obtained from 
any other source.” 

The death occurred of Sir John Gibb Thom, Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, issued a 
statement from New Delhi : “Khan Bahadur Khuhro was good enough to come 
all the way from Karachi to see me and he has placed the whole matter fully 
before me and in consultation with Sir Abdulla Haroon, President of the 
Provincial Muslim League, Sind, 1 have come to the conclusion that the so-called 
Pact or Agreement is a pure myth,” 

20th. The Central Assembly discussed nou-official resolutions. Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed moved a resolution recommending the appointment of officers of a 
judicial mind to hear appeals of railway employees and to scrutinize the rule 
relating to those appeals. 

6 
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Sir Md, Zafnilla Khan, replying to Sir Ziaurldin, in the Central Assembly, 
said that the total cxpenditnru on the Eastern Group ('onfercncc was approxi¬ 
mately Ils. 2,lo,000, This sum, he added, in answer to another question, was 
debitable to the Central Kevennes. 

A Press Note issued by the IMrector of Public Information, Bengal, said ; 
“The GfOvernment desire to announce once more that regulation of the jute crop 
is the fundamental basis of their declared policy in idatinii to jiito. Govern¬ 
ment will leave nothing undone to enrnre effective restriction of the 1911 crop 
in accordance with the Btiilntory notification that tficy Imvc already issued. 
They will spare no effort and no cxpcndit.ure for this puipose.’’ 

It was learned from New DcHii that the non osiicial iulvisers to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the roprcscntiitivi'S of tlie Governnu'ut of idadras, Bengal 
and Bombay, after fully considering the fresh inoposals of the Burma 
Government in connexion with the Indo-Btirma trade negutiations, submitted 
their report to the Govenimcnl of India. The report was hcliovcd to have 
been unanimous, 

Mr. M. N. Roy, at a public meeting in Madras, exiircssed the firm 
belief that India by being a willing participant in tlic war ainl winning freedom 
for the world from the menace of Fascism, would arrest i(,s own freedom. Mr. 
E. V. liamaswami Naicker, Leader of the Justice Party, preshfod. 

21 st. Ilis Excellency Sir Claude Auc.hinlcek, Comniniidcr-in-Cliief, rcidying 
to an address presented to liim by members of lie Kbalsa Defence of India 
League said that methods for imiiroviug tlic machiiiury for geenring ofiiecis 
for the Army, were under his eoiiRideraiiou. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker in hia presidential address at the animal general 
meeting of the Indian Juto Mills Aaaociation, in Caleutui, discnsacil various 
problems relating to the Jute industry. He said ; “l>cspi(c adverse trade 
conditions, the industry is in a sound )' 0 «ition and 1 trust that the fntiito 
will see even cloacr cooperation among onrselves,’’ 

22nd. In the Central Assembly, members of the Moslem I.c-aguo Parly withcliew 
as soon as the House took iii) general discussion of the Railway Budget. Mr. 
Ghulam Bhik Nairang, L'eimty Loader of tlic Party, made a statement before 
they withdrew, declaring that they wore doing so in order to mark tiieir 
protest against the policy followed by the Government in regard to Mo.slcm 
grievances, 

'J'he Working Committee of the AlMndia Moslem League met in New 
Delhi, at the rcsidenoo of Nawaliziida Liaqnat Ali Khan, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
presiding. Tlie main item which was considered was the iiolitieal Hituation. 
The committee held a pirolonged meeting and passed 5 resolutions. Strong 
disapproval of the latest pronouiiecment of rMr. Aracry was e.xprcssed 
by a resolution. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi from 
Peshawar, expressing his desire to meet the Mahatma at Dellii and to discuss 
matters pertaining to the Batyngralia movement, with special reference to the 
Frontier Province. 

Mr. Amery’s statement in the ITon.se of Commons in rcyly to Sir Alfred 
Kno.x, was considered by prominent lliinln leaders of tlie U. P. (at Lucknow) 
at the residence of Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Presideat of the Diiitcd 
Provinces Hindu Mahasabha. 

23rd. The Council of tlie All-India Moslem League began its session in New 
Dcllu, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding.—On the motion of Sir Aiidulla Huvoon, tfic 
council approved tiie tliree n'Moliilious passed )iy Uie Working Committee relating 
to Mr. Amery’s “India First” Blogun, observance of Marcli 23 as “Pakistan 
resolution day” and celebrations of Moslem i.eague ‘Week’ once every 
three mouths, 'i'lie Connell also unanimously elected Mr. Jinnah incsideiit.— 
The main discussion centred round the nou-ollicial resolution relating to the 
Congress campaign of Satyagraliu. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Stales’ Jloslem League met in New 
Delhi, under the presidentiship of Nawab Bafiadnr Yar Jung Bahadur, and iiasscd 10 
resolutions. One of the reBolutions urged ii]>on tlie Government of India “to take 
suitable steps for the augmented reeruilment of the States' Mo.slcms in tlie Land, 
and Naval Forces, and suggested that tlie facilities and amenities of life should 
be elaborately provided to the families of soldiers oil active service abroad. 
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Another resolution Btated, “Havins very carefully studied the present political 
situation in the country and the recent views of the members of the British 
Rarliament, the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy and British States¬ 
men nmi'lifyirig ntid clarifying the aRSiirancea oontnined in tlie declaration of 
His Majesty's Covernmout of August last as well as the response and reaction 
by the various political parties and the publio leaders in India, the Working 
Committee of the All-India States’ Moslem League welcomes the possibilities 
and prospects of bringing about a constitutional settlement which is acceptable 
and suitable to the genius of the powerful and principal elements in the 
country, and urges that the present political deadlock in the country should be 
immediately ended.” 

24th. Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of Bl.ale for India, in a broadcast talk from 
I.ondon, dwelt on India’s place and part in the great struggle in which the 
Emi>ire was engaged. 

After referring to the strategic position of India on the map of the world, 
and to her v.ast resources in man power and raw materials Mr. Amery said, 
inter alia ; “Iiuliau reinforeements were hurried to the Middle East and Singa¬ 
pore. Indian troops jilaycd their part in (leneral Wavell’s initial success at 
Sidi Barrani and in the lighting in Eritrea and Abyssinia. They have given 
evidence of the fighting quality of the Indian soldier under conditions of modern 
warfare. 

“The Ruling Princes of India have their own martial traditions and their 
long record of loyalty to tho Crown. In tlie last war they placed their forces 
unreservedly at the disposal of the King-Emperor both in India and overseas.” 

“The Indian Air Force is being expanded as rapidly as it is possible to provide 
the machines. 'That is the only limit oji cxininsina, for India is enthusiastically 
air minded and young men of the right (piality arc ready to come forward in 
far larger number than at iircsent can be trained." 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to several Batyagrahis from Calcutta who sought 
his advice regarding liicir march to Delhi, said ; “It would not bo wrong if 
iiou-arrcsted Batyagraliis tour the whole district for a month or two and then 
proceed to Delhi. ,Borne may tour in the district and some may go to Delhi.” 

25th, In tho Central Assembly, a Bill was introduced by Mr. 0. K. Carol, 
Secretary, External All'airs Department, seeking to constitute tho Assam Rifles 
as a central rc.sponsibility. 

Gu tlie motion of the Commerce Member, Bir Ramaswami Mudaliar, compen¬ 
sation for war injuries and damages snsLaiiicd by masters and seamen empdoyed 
on snuall vessels pljing in Indian coastal waters and rivers was agreed to in 
l)rincip!e. 

The Council of Stale held a general delmlc on the Railway Budget. Before 
the beginning of tho Budget deb.i’.te, members of the Moslem League party 
staged a walk out, after their leader, the Ifon. Mr. iJossaiu Imam, hail made a 
statement.—In Jiis statiunent Mr. Imam saiil (hat Ids party’s grievances were 
that since the iixalion of a communal ratiu for direct recruit men t to the superior 
posts, Moslems luul not received even lliree-fourths of lliat quota, that large 
numbers of I'osls were filled by proniclion on communal grounds to keep out 
the Moslems, tiint they did not want a ”.) pier cent share in [iroraolion, but they 
asked for 25 iicrcent of the total rccrnilment, and lliey wanted direct recruit¬ 
ment in tlie intcnncdiiil.c grades, like, the lower gazetted sUifF. 

'J'lio Bengal Legislatiic Asscmhly proceeded with tltc general discussion of 
the Budget esUmates as pixcscnlcd by the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. 
Buhrawardy. 

In the Central A.ssernbly, Mr. M. S. Ancy asked wliether the British Consul- 
General at Baigon had been instructed to take all necessary steps to protect 
Indian pvoiicrty in Indo-China in view of the un,settled conditions prevailing 
there. Sir. C. K. Carol, Secrelary, External Affairs Department, replied ; “It is 
the duty of His Majesty's Consuls in all foreign countries to take all proper 
Btejm to luolect tho interesls of British subjects residing in those countries.” 

Bir Henry Gidney, adilrcssiiig the Anglo-Indian R. A. M, C. Contingent at 
Lucknow, declared : “India must in tlie future, if she has to take a right 
place among tlie Dominions as a partner in tlie British Commonwealth of 
Nations, have a standing army of at least live hundred thousand, if not a 
million.” 

Dr. r, V. N.aidu, Becretary of tho All-India Hindu Blahnsabha in the course 
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of a statement from Madras, said : “As General Secretary of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, I consider it my duty to warn patriotic Hindus against 
joining Mr. M. N. Koy’s National Democratic Patty. If any member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha has joined this group already, I request him to resign the 
membership forthwith.” 

26th. In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, Finance Minister, 
envisaged a surplus of Its. 1,00,000 in the Budget estimates for 1911-42. 
The anticipated revenue receipts being Ks. 4,35,17,000 and expenditure charged 
to revenue Es. 4,34,47,000. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council and in the Assembly discussion on the 
Budget continued. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of the Eailway Budget. All the 
cut motions moved during the day’s debate were rejected. Members of the 
Moslem League Party did not attend. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Fredrick James raised the question of the ban 
on the emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon. 

Mr. V, D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a special 
interview in Bombay said; “It is my honest belief that the non-violence 
preached during the last 20 yc.ara is responsible for the deterioration of the 
Hindu cause, it has emboldened the Muslim League to demand Pakistan.” 

27th. All the railway demands for grants were passed by the Central Assembly. 

The President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference received a 
letter from Sir liiohard Tottenham, Additional Secretary, Government of India, 
in reply to the resolutions passed by the Standing Committee of the Conference 
held in February in Delhi, in which it was declared ; “The Government of India 
recognizes the duty of newspapers to give legitimate publicity to nows in which 
their readers are interested, and so long as newspapers will refrain in accordance 
with their declared intention of doing nothing to impede the war effort, from 
publishing news or views which will incite persons to take part in the anti-war 
movement and which are, therefore, "prejudicial rojiorts” within the meaning of 
the law, Government sec no difficulty in maintaining the Delhi Agreement and 
the good relations between the Government and the Press which is its purpose 
to preserve,” 

In the Council of State, a resolution was moved by Mr. P. N. Bapru to the 
effect: ’’This Council recommends to the Governor-General in-Council to 
advise the Secretary of State for India to suspend British recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service during the period of the war.” On the assurance of the 
Home Secretary that he would communicate the members’ views to the Secretary 
of State, the motion was withdrawn. 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Manoharlul, Finance Minister in introducing the 
Budget estimates for 1911 42, observed : “With our position on the map of India 
being what it is, the question of ensuring internal security had to be firmly 
faced.” 

28th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy E.aisman pointed out in his Budget 
speech that India’s defence budget for 1911-42 was Bs. 84 crores against 
Es. 72 crores in 1940-41. Charges borne by His Majesty’s Government 
for supplies and services rendered by India were expected to exceed double 
of India's war expenditure for 1941-42. The total strength of India’s armed 
forces was well over OOO.CWO men of all arms. Further expansion was proceeding. 

Mr. J. H, S. Richardson, in his presidential address at the annual general 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, remarked: What 
the future holds for us no man can tell. But come what may, we will meet 
it honestly and courageously ; and in standing shoulder to shoulder, in times 
of adversity as in days of peace, we shall contribute in no small measure to 
the future of this country and to the security of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’’ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the report of the Select Committee on 
the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1941, was presented by Nawab 
Habibulla Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, 

In the Central Assembly, the Comraunicattons Member, Sir Andrew Clow, 
in a written reply stated that the number of monthly paid artists, including 
musicians employed at the Dellii, Ijahore, Lucknow and Bombay broadcasting 
Btalions was 115 in January 1911,—of these 35 were Hindus and 77 Moslems. 
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Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, presiding over the conference of the 
Bengal Provincial Unemployed Federation, in Calcutta, exprcBsed the view that 
a permanent solution of the unemployment problem in Bengal lay in the 
industrialization of the province. 

Mahatma Gandhi performed the opening ceremony of the Kamala Nehru 
Memorial Hospital at Allahabad. 


March 1941 

The Chief incident of tho month was tho Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference in Bombay. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, presiding over the Punjab, Sind and the North ' 
Western Frontier Province Hindu Conference at Lahore said that 
so long as 28 crores of Hindus remained alive, Pakistan schema would 
not operate in any part of Hindusthan. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the special Pakistan session of 
the Punjab Moslem Students’ Federation at Lahore,, asserted that the 
Pakistan scheme was the only solution for India’s most complex 
problem, for which there was no parallel in the world. 

In the Central Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party and 
the Moslem League Party opposed the provision in the Bill relating 
to the ‘Ticketless Travellers’, seeking to give power to the railway 
staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than 
that for which he held a ticket. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, moved a resolution 
in the Council recommending to the Governor-General in Council that 
the Army authorities should review sources of man power throughout 
the country and should exclude no class or area from consideration 
for recruitment. 

The Central Assembly rejected the Moslem League Party’s cut 
motion for reforms in Beluchistan. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, laid stress on the synthesis of different 
cultures and entertained the hope that the Universities might be of 
great help where politicians failed. 

Tho Anti-communal Conference at Lahore, presided over by Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, passed a resolution condemning the Pakistan 
scheme as "highly unpatriotic, anti-national and against the best 
interests of tho country.” 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, paid a glowing tribute 
in the Council of State to the deeds of bravery of the Indian soldiers 
fighting against the Italians in Africa. 

The Conference of Non-Party leaders for tho purpose of finding 
a solution to the political deadlock in the country began in Bombay. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the President, made an earnest appeal to the 
Government of India to got together the leaders of the Congress and 
the Moslem League, in an effort to resolve the deadlock. 

The Fact Finding Committee appointed by the Government of 
India circulated a set of 19 questions re : spinning and handloom 
industry in tho country. 
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The Central Assembly by 46 votes to 28, passed the motion 
to take the Finance Bill into cosideration and afterwards passed the 
Bill by 40 votes to 19. 

The Eastern Group Supply Council, explained the general orga¬ 
nization and functions of tlie Council, to the representatives of the 
Press. 

In accordance with the wish of Ilis Majesty the King Emperor, 
India observed the National Day of Prayer, 

‘Pakistan Day’ was observed at a number of places in India, 
under instructions from Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League. 

The Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17, rejected Mr. 11. M. 
Abdulla’s resolution urging recognition of Communal Unions of Govern¬ 
ment employees. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved a 
resolution expressing concern at the low price of Indian cotton and 
in the course of a debate initiated by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya, for 
a supplementary grant in respect . of “Commercial intelligence and 
Statistics”,—the Meek-Grogory Mission to America was strongly criticized. 

1st. Sir Henry Ornik, Governor of the Pnnjab, tvlicn he addressed the Passing-out 
Paraiie of the tlurd group of pitpil-oihfcrB to eoinplele their course at the Indian 
Air Force initial trainin'r scliool at Laiiore, said : “Yon go out from here to a 
much more arduous and severe course of service and training.” 

Mr. Amritlal Ojali, President of the Federation of Indian Cliamber of 
Commerce, criticizing the taxation proposals of the Finance Member, Sir Henry 
Raisman, observed in a siatement : ‘‘J cjuito agree that the Govonunent’s need 
for funds is very great, lint that does not necessaiily mean that these have to 
be raised only by iueans of taxation, partienlaily direct taxation. 

Dr. Shyania Prasad Mukherjee, \y(trking President, All-India Hiiulii- 
Mabasabba, presiding over the Punjab, Sind and the Norlli-West Frontier 
Province Ilindn Conference ut'Laboro, said : ‘‘Mr. Jimiali’s Pakistan sehemo 
will remain embodied in yiatnpblele and reports and so long as 28 crores of 
Hindus remain alive, it will not operate in any part of llindnslban.” 

Referring to the iioUlieal eilualiim the S]ieakcr observed that a policy of 
wholesale non-cooperation bad landed Mieni in disaster and said that political 
power was of vital importance to the people. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing the annual 
general meeting of the Nortberu India Cliamber of Commerce, at Laiiore, 
declared : “Every Indian, whatever his political views, wbet.lier a OongresBman 
or a Unionist feels tlint in this war India will have to make a supreme effort to 
crush Nazism and Fascism. 

Sir Gurnnath Ilcwoor, Chairman, Hoard of Directors of the Government 
Telep'hone Board I.ld, made a formal offer to pnivbase at a cost of Rs, 475 
lakhs, the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Tclcitbonc Companies. 

2nd. The All-India Mannfnctnrers’ Conference passed a rcsoliition in Bombay 
urging the Government of India to jirovide adeejuate facilities for the financing 
of small and medium scale industries in tlie country. 

Mr. M. A. Jiiinali, addressing tiie special Pakistan session of the Punjab 
Bloslem Students’ Federation at I.ahore, made an assertion that the Pakistan 
scheme was the best and the only solution for India’s most complex problem, 
for which there was no parallel in the world. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that it would he in the interest of the three vital 
elements in India, namely, the British Government, the Princes and the Hindus, 
to accept this solution. Referring to the attitude of the Moslem I.oagne towards 
the war, Mr. Jinnah said that the League realized tliat whatever their complaints 
and grievances against the British Government it was in their interest not to 
place any ditllcnlties in the way of the war cfforfB wliieh wore made to 
strengthen the defence of India. J.ikewiBc they did not wish to embarrass the 
Biitish Government and were willing even to support and wholeheartedly 
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CO operate with them provided it was agreed that the League representatives had 
real authority in the Centre and the Provinces. 

ihe Moslem League’s Pakistan scheme was condemned by the Punjab, Sind 
and the Frontier Provinces Hindu Oonferenee which concluded its two-day 
session at Lahore. , j 

Through one of the resolutions which was moved by Rai Bahadur Mehrchand 
Khana (Frontier) the Conference felt th.nt the Pakistan scheme was fraught with 
great danger to the peace and tranquillity of the conntry and held that the 
scheme constituted a groat blow to the political and natioiiiil integrity of India. 
The conference called upon every Jliiulu to resist it to save India from the 
proposed vivisection. 

3rtl. In the Central Assembly, Mr, O. K. Cavoe, persuaded the Ilonse to agree to 
remove the constitutional and administrative barriers which placed the Assam 


Rifles under control of the Provincial tiovernment. 

The Central Assembly disposed of three official Rills. It agreed to two 
amendments made by the Council of Stale in the bill to amend the law relating 
to fraudulent mark.s on raeroliandise, uml passed Mr. 0. K. Civroe’s Bill for the 
regulation of and maintenance of discipline in the Assam Rifles. 

in the Funjab Assembly, Sir .Sikander llyat Khan, tlic I’lemier, replying to a 
debate on a out motion, e.xpressod tlu; view that the Conferences held at f,ahore 
during the week-end had added to the “poison and bitterness" which he had 
wanted to avoid. _ , 

In the Assam I.egislativo Assemldy, a deficit of Rs. 11,39,000 in the revenue 
account was revealed in tlio Budget estimaies of the tiovcvnrocut of Assam 
lor the year 1911-12. wo 

In the Bengal I-egislative Assembly, tho Linance Minister, Air. li. is, 
Suhrawardy, in winning up tlio deliate, lelerred to tlic jute policy of tlie 
Government. He claimed tiiat the Government policy iiad beneiiled the 
agriculturists and added that iliosc wlio were against the policy were ‘‘enemies 
of the people and tlie agricultuvists’’. 'I'he remark of the Minister was followed 
by a walk-out by meinliors of tho Congress Partyunder the leadership 
of Bj. Sarat Cliandra Bose and the Krisliiik Praja Party, led by Mr, 
Shainsuddia Ahmed. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, presiding over the ninth anniversary of the Madras 
University Students’ Union, in Madras, exhorted the members to develop a true 
feeling of patriotism and to work hard for the elimination of eommunniism. 
He also uiged that an iudustrial bias sliould be given to education. 


4 th. In the Central Assonilily, tliere was a general disenssion on the Budget. 

Ill the Ceiitr.al Asscrai.dy, Mr. G. V. Leshmukh asked Government to supply 
a Blatcmont showing the allowance and accommodation received by Italian 
prisoners of war in India and Indian prisonors of war taken in the Sudan and 
Prance. Mr. 0. JL G. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, said; “The treatment of 
both Italian and Indian prisoners of war is governed by the iiitcrnalioiial con¬ 
vention relating to tlio treatment of prisoners of war signed in Geneva in 1929, 
wliich has been ratified by India, Germany and Italy.’’ 

The Punjab Govei'iimcnt prepared a scheino for the promotion of communal 
harmony in the province.—The scheme envisaged the collection of autlientic 
historical incidents indicating toleraiico and respect for the susceptibilities 
of the followers of other religions on tlie part of Hindu, Moslem and Bikh 
rulers, both past and present ; organization of lecturers by eminent leaders on 
communal liarmoiiy and ciicourageineut of pai'Crs and maguzincs of good 
standing which studiously refrained from indulging in communal politics and 
consistently advocated communal liarmoiiy. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when consideratioii of the Bales Tax Bill 
was resumed, coiiBiderablo opposition was offered to clause 5 of the Bill which 
dealt with the rate of tax. In the Bill this was put down at one quarter of an 
anna in the riiiiee on a dealer’s taxable turnover. 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Coiiiieil. the Uougress Party withdrew from the 
House, following a statement by Mr. itaniini Kumar Dutta, Leader of the 
Party, with tho remarks ; “Whenever the present Government lirings forward 
measures to trample the fundaraenlal interests of the province, those of us who 
will remain outside the prison, will come here to record our opposition.’’ 

The Punjab Assembly passed the City of Lahore Corporation Bill by 40 to 
15 votes. 
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In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Finance Minister, reply¬ 
ing to the general debate on the Budget, observed : “Bind has stood the test of 
making the Barrage Debt remunerative and the Government of India should in 
honour adjust the Barrage Debt if they find that the estimates do not come up 
to expectationB," 

6 tb. In the Central Assembly, when the debate on the Ticketless Travellers Bill 
was resumed, the Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem League Party concen¬ 
trated their attack on the provision in the Bill seeking to give power to the 
railway staff to reject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than that 
for which he held a ticket. . . v 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Sales Tax Bill when as many as 15 clauses, relating to assessmen t- of tax, power 
of the Commissioner of Commercial taxes, offences and penalties under the 
measure and various other matters were passed. 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget.—Mr. 
Sbantidas Askuran, said that the Commander-in-Chief should appoint a special 
committee of the Central Legislature to scnitinize all defence expenditure. 
He also urged that the Army liidiunizatioii Committee should resume its work. 
Thirdly, he wanted the creation of a War Advisory Ooiincil representing both 
British India and the Indian States. 

6 th. Sir Claude Auchinleck, Comraander-in-Cbief, moved a resolution in the 
Council of State, as a substitute for the one proposed by Pandit Kunzru 
regarding recruitment to the Army : “This Council, while recognizing tljat_ to 
begin with, the Army could be most speedily expanded only on the existing 
basis of recruitment, recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the 
Army authorities should now review sources of manpower throughout the 
country and should exclude uo class or area from cousider.ation for reoruitraont 
in the formation of new units.’’—the resolution was passed unanimously. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, in reply to a debate initiated 
by Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed on a cut motion, explained the Working of the Supply 
Department and the relations betweeu the Eastern Group Suirply Council and 
the Provision Offices. 

In the Sind Assembly, three Sind Ministers- -Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
(Finance), Mr. Nichaldas Yazirani (Revenue) and llai Sahib Gokuldas (Local 
Seif-Qovernraent) announced their resignation from the Cabinet. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the third reading of the Bales Tax 
Bill, by 71 votes to fifi. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, presiding at the 
annual prize distribution at the Khalsa College, Amritsar, advised the Sikhs to 
join the army in large numbers. 

7th. In the Central Assembly, the European Group decided to subordinate sectional 
interests to the pressing necessity for debating issues connected with war finance 
and war propaganda. 

The Assembly rejected by 40 votes to 18 the Moslem League party’s cut 
motion demanding reforms tor Baluchistan. 

'Hie Marwari Association, Calcutta, discussed the various proposals for safe¬ 
guarding the handloora industry in India and measures for reconciling the 
claims of the handloom and mill industries were discussed in a communication 
to the Secretary of the Fact Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), 
Government of India. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected a resolution moved on behalf of the 
Opposition that all political prisoners should be placed in Division 1. 

It was officially announced that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh was sworn in as 
Premier at Karachi Government House, and was asked to form a new Cabinet 
in Sind. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, who was invited to Calcutta, to deliver the Convocation 
Address of the Calcutta University at a tea party given in his honour by the 
Indian Association, observed among other things : “The time has come when 
each one of us should ask ‘what is going to happen to this country’ and ‘not 
what is going to happen to me, to this community or that community’. I 
want you to approach the question from that point of view.” 

8 th, In the Central Assembly, the grant of allowances to compensate Government 
servants on low rates of pay in the event of a substantial rise in the cost of 
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living, A proposal to appoint Indian Trade CoinniisBioners in Canada and South 
America, and the installation of two telephone circuits were among the demands 
oisoussed by the Standing Finance Committee. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, presided. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, emphasized the part that Indian Universities could play in bringing 
about a synthesis of different cultures and evolving “that common culture which 
Should be the highest aim of Indian nationalism to achieve.”—“Is it altogether 
a vain hope”, he asked, “that our Universities may come to our rescue when 
our politicians have failed us and that out of the chaos of ideas and aspirations 
It may be given to the Universities to evolve a cosmos of clear thinking and 
generous feeling ?” 

It was officially announced that Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Sind Premier 
presOTted to His Excellency the Governor, his colleagues in the new Cabinet! 

Whiuani Hussain Hidayatullah, Pir Elahi Bus, Mr, Nichaldas Vizirani and 
eaheb Qokuldns, the New Ministers of the Sind Cabinet, were sworn in. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghiiziiavi, m.l.a., Vice-President, Civil Recruitment 
Committee Calcutta, presiding over a meeting in New Delhi, said : “Bengal 
contributed over 7000 rceniits as no more was wanted in 1916-18. This time 
she IS eager to contribute many times the 7000 if Government will only have 
them, I appeal to my Bengali brethren in the province of Delhi to do their 
part and I am sure they will do so in an organized way.” 

9th. The Anti-communal Conference which began at Lahore, passed a resolution 
condemning the Pakistan scheme, which in its view was "highly unpatriotic 
anti-nationnl. and against the best interests of the country.”-—The view that there 
could be real Ilindu-Moslcm unity unless they tried to understand each 
others religion and culture was expressed by Kiian Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
presiding at the Conference. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Chetinad, said, “we do not know whedier the war will end in a week, or a 
month or ten years, but there is oidy one jiossiblo ending to this war and that is 
complete victory for Great Britain.” 

Resolutions condemning the luui-war aetivities of the Congress, characterizing 
the Congress leadcrslii]) as reactionary and holding the party directly responsible 
for the political deadlock in the country were iiassod at the first provincial 
conference of the U. P. Radical Democratic People’s Party held at Cawnpore 
under the presidency of Mr. Birajiiddiu Pirarha. 

Bir Manmatha Nath Miikherjco, President, Bengal Sanskrit Association, at 
the annual convocation of the Association, held in Calcutta, said : “The Bengal 
Sanskrit Association has been bearing the burden of developing and encouraging 
the spread of Sanskrit education not only in Bengal but also in other parts 
of the country as well.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahnsabha was in session 
in Bombay, wlicn apart from aduiinistrative matters relating to the organization 
there was a general discussiou on the political situation. ' 

10th. in the Central Assembly, Sardar Sant Singh pleaded on behalf of the 
OongresB Nationalist Party for the ujipointment of a Defence Advisory 
Committee. 

In the Council of State, in a written reply to a question by Raja Yuvaraj 
Dutta Singh in regard to the prominent part jdayed by Indian troops in Africa, 
His Excellency the Corainander-in-Chief, Sir Claude Auchinleck, stated: “I 
welcome the opportunity afforded me by tlie honourable member to pay a 
personal tribute on the floor of this House to the magnificent part troops from 
India have played in destroying the threat of Italian aggression in and from 
North Africa.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a discussion on the demand for Budget 

f rants for General Administration began with a number of cut motions moved 
y the opposition parties with a view to criticize the actions and policies of 
the Government. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at an informal conference 
in Calcutta, of representatives of the parties in the Legislature. A general 
discussion took place with particular reference to the deterioration in communal 
relations. 

In the Assam Assembly, non-official business was taken up. Mr. Badruddin 
7 
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Ahmed’s Shop Assistants’ Belief Bill, Mr, Amzad All’s Goalpara Tenancy 
Amendment Bill, and Mr. Abdul Aziz’s Sylhet Non-Agricultural Tenancy Bill, 
were introduced and circulated for eliciting opinion. 

In the Council of State, a resolution asking Government to withdraw their 
orders (1) “restricting the number of candidates appearing for the I. C, S. 
Examination in India and (2) fixing the provincial quote” was moved by Mr. 
V. V. Kalikkar. 

11 th. The Central Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill. 
Sir Yamin Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper 
control over expenditure and that the country’s trade was in general contracting 
and wealth decreasing. 

The Council of State adopted four ollicial Bills which had been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. Three of the Bills, namely, the Bill amending the 
Petroleum Act, the Bill extending certain Acts to Berar, and the Bill providing 
for the regulation and the maintenance of discipline in the Assam Rifles, were 
passed without any opposition. Several provisions for cheeking ticketless 
Travelling, were criticized by iion-olticial speakers during the consideration stage. 

The three-day session of tlie Working Committee of the All-India^IIindu 
Mahasabha conolnded in Bombay witli the following statement : “'The 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha went through all 
the correspondence wliicli passed between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Viceroy 
and discussed at length the present political situation in India. It was 
decided to say the last word in connexion with the negotiation after March 31, 
in accordance with the resolution passed at Madura.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the discussion on the demands for grants 
for General Ailministration was concluded. All the cut motions were lost and 
the entire demand for Es. 1,27,00,000 was carried. 

12 th. Five thousand villagers of Ballia District (II. P.) gave three Indian soldiers 
who took part in the capture of Tobruk an enthusiastic welcome at a reception 
in the collectorate compound and hoard an account of their experience. Mr. J, 
Nigam. I. C. 8., the District Collector, congratulated them on the glory and 
honour they had brought to the district. 

On the petition of the police for an order of attachment on the property of 
Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose, against whom a proclamation had already been issued, 
the additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, passed orders attaching the 
immovable properties of 8j, Subhas Clniudra Bose as detailed in the petition. 

Bnrplnses of Bs. 9 lakhs in 1910-41 and of Bs. 5 lakhs in 1941-42 were esti¬ 
mated in the financial statement of the U. P. Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Finance (Bales Tax) Bill was taken up 
for consideration. 

The death occurred of Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Judge of the Federal 
Court of India. 

His Excellency the Governor o£ Bengal opened the Coronation Bridge over the 
Tecsta, at Sevoke. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s determination to enforce 
their jute regulation policy was stressed by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for 
the Department of Agriculture when the demand for a grant for the Department 
of Agriculture came up for consideration. The Minister said that unless next 
year’s crop was regulated according to the Governmenfs scheme, the situation 

would bo unmanageable. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at a meeting held at Aligarh under the auspices of the 
University Union, declared : “Pakistan has been there for centuries. It is there 
to-day, and it will remain till the end of the world.” 

13th. The Conference of non-party leaders for the purpose of finding a solution 
to the political deadlock in the country began in Bombay. Sir 'J'ej Bahadur 
presided over the meeting. Nearly 40 leaders from various parts of the country 
attended in the camera sitting of the Conference which adjourned after adopting 
the draft resolutions. 

Dr. P. V, Naidu, General Secretary of All-India Hindu Mahasabha, who re¬ 
turned to Madras after attending the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Mahasabha in Bombay, expressed the hope that if Lord Linlithgow and Mahatma 
Gandhi made one more efTort towards settling the deadlock in India, they would 
succeed in doing so and thus would lay themselves under a deep debt of grati- 
(tide of the future generations of Indians, 
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14th. H. E. the Viceroy received a gracious message to India from His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

In the Central Assembly, a Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax was 
introduced by Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance Member, mainly to provide for 
the consequences of a change in the period of charge and the rate of the Excess 
Profits Tax. 

The Fact Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills) appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, circulated a set of 19 questions regarding the condition of the 
spinning, weaving and handloom industry in the country. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted the demand made by Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture, for a grant of Bs. 49,85,000 for expenditure 
under the head, “Agriculture.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, opening the conference of non-party leaders in Bombay, 
made an earnest appeal to the Government of India to take the initiative in 
getting together leaders of the Congress and the Moslem League in an effort to 
resolve the political deadlock and if that attempt failed, to mobilize the large 
mass of unattached opinion in the country. 

The Government of Assam issued a Press note, saying, “In view of iis geo¬ 
graphical position, having one of the few accessible land frontiers of India, the 
Province of Assam has special interests and rcsponsiblities in regard to the 
possibility of air raids, from which few countries, whether non-belligerent or 
neutral, are wholly immune.” 

The All-Travancore State Congress Workers’ Conference held at Trivandrum, 
decided that immediate work before the Stale Congress should be the enlistment 
of as large a number of primary members as possible and the formation of 
primary committees throughout the State. 

Mr. Srinivasa bastri commenting in Madras, on the resolution passed at the 
non-party leaders’ conference in Bombay, said: “'To listen while there is time to 
the clear call sounded in Bombay is the wisest course for Great Britain at the 
moment.” 

Sir P. S. Sivasami Iyer, in an interview in Madras, said: “The resolutionB 
passed at the non-party lenders’ conference should be accepted by the British 
Government and carried out without delay. The refusal of the British Govern¬ 
ment to cany out the ijolicy urged by the non-)mrty leaders is bound to estrange 
even the moderate sections of Indian people and weaken India’s efforts in aid 
of the war,” 

Sir Mohammed Usman, a former acting Governor of Madras, in an interview 
said ; ‘‘The deadlock cannot be solved till the Congress and the Moslem League 
unite. There is no use in blaming the British Govenuneiit,” 

I6th, The Central Assenibly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill. 
Maulana Zafar Ali said that if the Congress were in the House, Hindus and 
Moslems would have joined bauds and made an effective demonstratioa against 
the Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, various Government schemes for the 
development of industries in the province were out-lined by Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Imhistiics, when be asked for a grant of Rs, 
19,19,000 for expenditure on ‘Industries’.—Uuring the discussion on the subject, 
Mr. J. li. Walker, made a strong plea for the fishery industry which, he 
maintained, offered the best prospect for increasing the wealth of the province. 

leth. The Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly, at a meeting in New 
Delhi, decided to make an effort to throw out the Finance Bill at the consider¬ 
ation stage. 

It was announced from Nagpur that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha would meet oii April 5 and 6 in Calcutta “to take final 
decision on the resolution regarding direct action” which was adopted by the 
Madura session of the Mabasablia. A meeting of the Ceulial Council of Action 
as also the Conference of the Provincial Councils of Action would be held in 
Calcutta at the same time. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his concluding address at the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference in Bombay, declared that the right thing for India to demand was 
perfect equality not merely in status but in {»ower with other Dominions of the 
British Common-wealth. 

17lh. His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Chamber of Princes in New Delhi, 
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urging “some pooling of cherished sovereignty” and describing the need for such 
sacrifices as “a stark reality”. 

The Council of State rejected a resolution by the lion. Mr. Hossain Imam 
recommending the formation of a committee of members of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defence expenses between 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and to submit a report 
on the transactions since the war began. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presided over the 
annual meeting of the Bengal Tuberculosis Association in Oaicutta, and an¬ 
nounced that the Government of Bengal proposed to establish a permanent 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Pesliok. in the Darjeeling District. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the I’r'emier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
moved that Bs. 1,(38.74,000 be granted for expenditure under the Head 
“Education”, Bai H. N. Chowdhnry raised, by means of a cut motion, a dis¬ 
cussion on Government’s policy in regard to primary education, 

18lh. In the Central Assembly, the general debate on the Finance Bill was 
continued. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two Budget grants for education and 
jails and convict settlements were discussed. The entire demands, under both 
heads, were voted. 

Three persons were killed and many injured as a result of communal clashes 
and stray assaults at Dacca. 

The A, I. C. C. office (Nagpur) published an article entitled “The Parting of 
the Ways” (between Britain and India) by Pandit Juwbarlal Nehru, which, it 
was stated, was written on the 10th. August 1940, 

The Sind Assembly passed into law tl>e Debt Conciliation Bill. 

J9tb. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Babha at a meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr. Syama Prasad Mookberjee expressed 
its deep sympathy with the sufierers and members of the families of persons 
who had lost their lives and property in the riots at Dacca and Khulna. 

14 pecmle were killed and 91 injured as a result of communal rioting in Dacca. 

The Government of India in a Gazette Extraordinary, published a resolution 
announcing “Dearness” allowances, ranging from Bs. 9 to Ks. 3 for employees 
of State-owned railways getting Bs, (50 and below per month. 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam, addressing an open air gathering at 
Shillong, observed : “The obvious points of attack in this province are the oil 
fields of Digboi, the oil installations of Tinsukia together with the surrounding 
neighbourhood, and thirdly the capital of tlie province.” 

In the Bengal Lcgislulive Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, 
observed during the consideration of the Police Budget, “One of the fundamen¬ 
tal requisites of our advance depends on the maintenance of law and order and 
the existence of peace and tranquillity in the country.” 

A Press Note stated that tlie Conference of Leaders of various parties continu¬ 
ed its session at Government House, Calentin. Among the subjects discussed 
were the communal riots at Khulna and Dacca. 

20th. I’he Cjcntval Assembly by 40 votes to 28 passed the motion to take the 
Finance Bill into consideration. The Moslem League and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists voted against the motion. 

Sir Jeremy Baisman, Finance Member, replying to the criticism of the Budget 
on the ground that there was no attempt at ictrenchment couiiled with economy, 
emphasized that there was an important distinction between the two ideas of 
economy and retrenchment. 

Maulana Zafar Ali attemjrted to secure admission for an adjournment motion 
in the Central Assembly, to discuss “the unwarranted interference” of the local 
police with the lawful activities of the Khaksars near the Junima Musjid (Delhi). 

21st. In the Central Assembly, increased spare for each pilgrim on any ship en¬ 
gaged in carrying Haj pilgriuis was to be ynovided and marked ofi' under the 
provisions of Bhaikh Tazlibaq Piracha’s Bill which was passed. 

Mr. J. B. Ross, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association in his presi¬ 
dential address at the annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, 
dealt with some of the more dirticult problems with which the coal trade was 
faced. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an account of the activities of the Co* 
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operative Department was given by Mr. M. B, Mullick, Minister in Charge, when 
he placed the budget of the ]-)epartineiit before the House. The Minister 
rIso asked for a grant of Es. 20,23,000 lor expenditure under the head debt con¬ 
ciliation. This gave rise to a debate regarding the working the Agricultural 
Debtors Act. 

In the Assam Assembly, a point of order raised by Mr, Kamini Sen, ques¬ 
tioning the legality of the supplementary demand of Rs. 1 lakh which the 
Ministry contributed to the British war Fund was disallowed by the Speaker. 

The Eastern Group Supply Council met representatives of the Press and 
explained the general organisation and functions of the Council. It was explain¬ 
ed that the Council had been formed to facilitate the practical carrying out of 
the policy formulated by the Eastern Group Supply Conference so that the task 
of supplying troops in the Eastern Group Area (whether in the field or in their 
own countries under training or for local defence) might proceed as smoothly 
and with as small a drain upon shipping as possible. 

22nd. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill by 40 votes to 19. The 
increased duty on matches was the first of the new taxation proposals on which 
an attack was launched when the House took up discussion of the various 
clauses of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Amritlal Ojha, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industries, in his presidential address, at the 14th annual meeting of 
the Federation, in New Delhi, advocated the aiipointment of an Indian Industri¬ 
al Reconstruction Council to turu to the fullest advantage the experience gained 
by war conditions. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly voted Budget demands for Rs. 71.12,000 and 
Rs. 22,29,000 for expenditure under the heads “Administration of Justice” and 
“Provincial Excise” respectively. 

23rd. In accordance with the wish of His Majesty the King Emperor, India, in 
common with the rest of the British Empire, observed the National Day of 
Prayer. Thanksgiving and Intercession Services were held in churches of various 
denominations and special prayers were offered in many temples and other places 
of worship. 

“Pakistan Day’’ was observed at a number of places of India, in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr, M. A. Jiiiuab, President of the Moslem League. 

Mr. A. K. E’azlul Huq ( Premier of Bengal ), Mr. H. S. Buhrawardy 
(Finance Minister), president and secretary, respectively of the provincial Moslem 
League, in a joint statement, explained the reasons for postponing the celebration 
of “Pakistan Day” in Bengal, 

The Federation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry passed 
resolutions concerning the Eastern Group Council, taxation of incomes by 
Provincial Governments, exports and imports quotas and surcharge of railway 
freights on food grains and fodder, and concluded its session in New Delhi. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in explaining the Pakistan Scheme in New Delhi, said that 
Muslims and Hindus could not rule jointly, as there was a great difference in 
their modes of living, dress and language. 

Mr, A. L. Ojha, in his presideiUiiil address to the Indian National Committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, (in New Delhi) urged that the 
opportunity created by the war should be utilized to effect permanent changes, 
which were long overdue in the basic economic structure of the country. 

24th. The Central Assembly passed without a division. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s 
Bill to continue for another year the existing protective duties on iron and steel 
manufactures, sugar, and silver thread and wive. 

The House also passed the Bill to extend the import duties on wheat and 
flour for another year. 

The Budget of the Government of the Central Provinces and Eerar for 1941-42, 
as authorized by His Excellency the Governor, was published in a Gazette 
Extraordinary. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, problems connected with the land revenue 
system of Bengal were discussed, when Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Miuister-in-Charge 
of Revenue asked for a grant of Rs. 31,,'i8,(X)0 for tlie administration of the 
Department. Opposition members criticised the Government for failing to give 
relief to the tenantry by education of rents. 

In the Council of State, a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee of officials and non-officials to examine the question of the strength of 
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and posts reserved for the I. C. B., by Mr. Plossain Imam, was withdrawn after the 
Government’s point of view was explained by Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary. 

25th. The Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17 rejected Mr. H. N. Abdullah’s 
resolution urging recognition of communal unions of Government employees. 
The resolution which was moved by Mr. Abdullah on behalf of the Moslem 
League Party, recommended “that the preecnt discriminatory policy of Govern¬ 
ment as regards recognition of so-called common unions of Government employees 
should be abandoned forthvvith and unions of employees belonging to any one 
particular section or community should be officially recognized. 

In the Central Asseinbly, Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved his resolution expres¬ 
sing concern at the low prices of Indian cotton, especially short staple, and 
their result on the general economic condition on the cotton growers in India 
and urging that the recommendation made by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in January iu Bombay should be given effect to help the cotton- 
growers in their present condition. 

Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, pointed out that price control 
was instituted at the request of the Provincial Governments and did not 
apply to commodities like cotton, but only to foodstuffs. 

26th. Mr. A. T. Luker, Chairman of the Madras Trades Association, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Association iu Madras, stressed the need to start 

thinking out post war problems from now on in order to draw and form some 

workable plan. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, at 
the annual general meeting oE the Chamber, in Bombay, examined the situation 
in India, both itoUtioul and commercial. 

H, E. Sir Roger Luraiey, Governoi' of Bombay, addressing the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, declared ; “We meet this year, witli a full knowledge 

of what we are up against and with the expectation that the sternest tests 

lie ahead of us." 

27th. The Central Assembly agreed to circulation of the Bill to limit to a maximum 
of Rs. 50 per annum, (he amount payable in respect of any person by way 
of tax on profession, trades, callings and employment. 

The Council of State considered the Finance Bill. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secuetary moved that the Finance Bill be taken into 
consideration. He said that by their Bill it was intended to give legislative 
sanction to all the Budget proposals, excejit the one imposing a 10 p.o, duty 
on pneumatic tyres and tubes, wiiich being a new duty and in absence of a 
general excise duty required separate enactment. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly by :!7 votes to 8, passed the Assam Bill (1941). 

A small surplus of Rs, 32,000 was anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
North-West Frontier Province for 1941-42. The total revenue for the year 1941- 
42 was expected to yield Ks. 1,91,25,000 against which the Expenditure was 
estimated to amount to Es, 1,90,93,000. 

Orissa’s Budget Estimates for 1941-42 showed a surplus of Rs. 2,15,(DO. The 
total revenue was estimated at lis. 1,92,74,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue at Es, 1,90,59,000. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Hon. Mr. B. C. Mitra) 
admitted an adjournment motion relating to the ban on publication by news¬ 
papers of any matter regarding any communal disturbance iu the province. 


28th. The Central Assembly discussed supplementary grants. 

The Council of State passed the final reading of the Finance Bill without 
division. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Medical and Public Health Departments were expressed by several opposition 
members, when Mr, Tamijuddiii Khan, Minister of Agriculture and Industries 
asked for grants of Rs. 51,13,0(10 and Es. 50,52,000 respectively, for expenditure 


for the departments. 

Sir B. Radha Krisbnan, George V Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
Calcutta University, resigned in order to take up the newly created Sir Bayaji 
Eao Professorship of Indian Culture and Civilization at the Benares Hindu 
University. 

The Assam Assembly passed the Assam Forest Amendment Bill (1940) which 
repealeti Sec. C3 of the Assam Forest Eegulatiou of 1891, 
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The Assam Revenue Tribunal Bill (1941) was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Rt. Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri presiding over a meeting of the 
Lakshipuram Young Men’s Association in Madras, observed : “I am by no means 
certain that, just because we take a hand in this war, we shall be considered 
fit to take a share in the fruits of the war.” 

29tb. In the Central Assembly, in the course of a debate on a cut motion moved 
by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya under a demand for a supplementary grant in 
respect of “Commercial intelligence and Btatistics,'' the Meek-Gregory Mission 
to America was strongly criticized. 

The Council of State met to dispose of four oflicial Bills passed by the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the labour policy of the Government of 
Bengal was explained by Mr. II. B. Bubrnvvardy, Finance and Labour 
Minister, when asked for a grant of Rs. 4,92,000 to defray the cost among 
other things, of Labour Department,—The House voted the grant as well as 
the budget demands in respect of Anglo-Indian and European education. 
Forests, and certain other departmcnls. The Budget Estimates, as presented 
by the Finance Minister, were passed without any modification. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu I.eague, mot in New Delhi, 
with Mr. Alley in the chair and discussed the political situation in the light 
of latest developments in and outside the country. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking on ‘ war and Diplomacy” in Madras, 
said : "Our diidomacy towards the British people is liy no means perfect, and 
that is the reason fonts failure. While we may be frank and truthful with them, 
we should keep our counsel and reserve an dement of surprise in our tactics.” 

30th. The draft memorandum which was to ho forwarded to His Excellency the 
Viceroy in explanation of tlie Bomliay Conference resolution was considered at 
a meeting of tlie Standing Committee of the Conference in New Delhi presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

The V oi'king Committee of the All-Tiidia Hindu League concluded its two- 
day session in New Delhi, and with the object of creating a common political 
platform for all political parties on matters of common concern, passed a 
resolution appointing a committee of nine members, vrith Mr. M. S. Alley as its 
chairman, to examine the questions from ail points of view and changes that might 
be required to be made in the name, creed and constitution of the organization. 

Sir Henry Gidiiey, ia the course of his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of tlie rnnjab Branch of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, at Lahore, appealed to the Anglo-Indians to join the Army 
in large numbers and contribute their utmost in fuiiheranee of the war effort. 

Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, addressing a ])ublic raceUng at Cawnpore, declared that 
the position of the Muslims with regard to the I’akistan scheme had been made 
crystal clear. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, the rnnjab Premier, presiding over a meeting 
at Lahore, made a call to the youth to come forward and work for Hindu- 
Muslira Unity without which they could never achieve freedom. 

Slst. In the Central Assembly, an ndjoiirnment motion tabled by Mr. M. A. Kazimi 
concerning the use by provincial Governments of the Defence of India Rules 
was disallowed by Sir A. Rahim (President). 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 43 votes to 37, passed a token demand 
made by the Premier (Mr. A. K. Fazlitl Iluq) in connexion with a proposal to 
contribute Es. 1,00,OCO to the Mayor of Calcutta’s fund for the relief of London 
air raid victims, 

Mr. 6. C. Ghosh in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating to 
the coal mining industry. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, retiring Governor of Sind, in the course of an interview 
to a Karachi daily, characterized as “incorrect” the impression in Indian political 
circles, that the Pakistan scheme was favoured by the British Government. 

The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, in his presidential address at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Indian Association, in Calcutta, observed : “We trust that the Govern¬ 
ment will for a while stop at extirpating the landlords’ legitimate rights in the 
laud and concentrate on devising some efiwUive methods for the realisation 
of arrears of rent to the lasting benefit and abiding interest of all the parties in 
the business of agriculture.” 



April 1941 


Mr. L. S. Amery’s spoeoh in the House of Commons regarding 
the political situation in India, and the session of the Moslem League 
in Madras wore the striking features of the month. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Council rejoice at the 
success of the Indian troops in capturing Keren and Harar. The 
Bhopal Legislative Council also paid glowing tributes to the “magni¬ 
ficent” work of the British and Indian troops in the capture of the 
above places. 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons re: Co-operation in a National 
Government”, said, “His Majesty's Government are keeping open the 
far reaching and constructive proposals”, “and they and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine sympathetically any suggestion which may 
help to surmount the difficulties.” 

Mr, T. Cliapman Mortimer, at a meeting of the Western Bengal 
branch of the European Association, dwelt with the political situation 
in India and criticized the Congress attitude towards the British 
Government. 

Mr. H. Biddaiya, President, Mysore State Congress, advised his 
hearers to refrain from thinking of office acceptance so long as there 
was no sign of the change of heart on the part of the Government. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a statement on the floor of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly assured the House that all possible steps had 
been taken at Dacca to bring the I'iot situation under control. 

Mr. Mohiuddin, presiding ovor tho second Bihar Momin Confer- 
rence at Bettiah, complained that the Muslim League was an orga¬ 
nization of upper class Muslims who had thriven at the cost of the Momins. 

Tho session of the All-India Moslem League began in Madras. 
Mr, Jinnah, the President, in his address surveyed the activities of 
the League and expressed his determination to support the establish¬ 
ment of “Independent’’ States in certain areas in India. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, in a Press statement from Patna on Mr. 
Jinnah’s speech in Madras, asked “in what respect will Pakistan 
differ from existing independent Moslem States” and “how it will bo 
able to give protection to the Moslem minorities.” 

Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdraw the Civil Disobedienco 
movement and declared that his "unquenchable faith in the power 
of non-violence” was unshaken. 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad expressed that no Congressman should seek 
re-election to a local body, even in his individual capacity, once the 
Congress as a Party had withdrawn from it. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved a reso¬ 
lution in the House of Commons, to extend for another year the pro¬ 
clamations under which the Governors of the Indian Provinces would 
assume the powers of Provincial Legislatures,—Eeferring to Mr. Amery’s 
speech, Mahatma Gandhi remarked : “The callousness makes me more 
than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Congress must abide by 
its policy of non-violence inspite of the heavy odds facing it." 
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The Standing Committee of the Bombay Non Party Leaders’ 
Conference in a statement on Mr. Amory’s speech, regretted that it 
’’displayed such an unsympathetic and unbending attitude towards the 
aspirations of India.” _ 

The Conference of Party leaders in the Bengal Legislature, 'urged 
upon all communities the desirability of putting aside all communal 
or sectarian prejudices which might be the cause of discord.” 

1st, The Central Legislative Assembly adjourned aina die after passing the Delhi 
Restiietion of uses of Land Bill. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly had a brief session ; the discussion on the 
Land Keveiiue (Floud) CommisBiou Report, which had been fixed for the evening, 
having been postposed as all the materials connected with the subject had not 
been received by members. 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a special motion rejoicing at the 
capture of Keren and ilarar and congratulating the Indian troops on the gallant 
part played by them in bringing about those siicceBses. 

In the Bhopal Legislative Council, glowing tributes to the '‘magnifieent” work 
of the British and Indian troops in the capture of Keren were paid by all sec¬ 
tions, when the House unanimously passed a resolution congratulating His 
Highness the Nawab of Bhopal on his return after his successful tour of the 
Middle East, 

Sir William Ilawthorno Lewis was sworn in as Governor of Orissa in the 
Ravensliaw College Hall, in the presence of the leading noble men, oiricials and 
and non-oUioials of the province. The oaths were administered by Sir Arthur 
Hanios, Chief Justice, I’atna High Court. 

Mr. M. A. Jiniiah. President of the All-India Muslim League, before leaving for 
Delhi, forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy a copy of the resolutions passed 
by the Council and the Working Committee of the League. 

Sir Hugh Dow was sworn in as Governor of Sind. Sir Godfrey Davis, the 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court, ndmiiiiatercd the oath of allegiance. 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act came into force in Caloutta and 
Howrah. 

2nd. The death occurred of Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Revenue Minister, Punjab, at 
the age of 69. He was leader of the KliaUa National Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

The Council of State, without a division, adopted an ofiioial amendment to the 
Hon. Hridaynath Kunzru’s resolution regarding industrialization of the country. 

Mr. C. A. Carmichael, the Chairman, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association in Calcutta, referred to the effeut of the war 
on India’s paper industry. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Graham AVhite asked Mr. Amery what steps 
were being taken by the Government of India to encourage and turn to the 
practical advantage of Britain and India the powing feeling and increasingly 
influential movement in favour of co-operation in n National Government. 

Mr. Amery, in a written reply, said, ‘T have already made it clear that His 
Majesty’s Government are keeping open the far reaching and constructive pro¬ 
posals which they tliemselvcs put forward last August and they and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine sympathetically any suggestion, within the scope of 
these proposals, which may help to eurmount the difliculties that have stood in 
the way of political advance in India. 

3rd. The formal ceremony of the signing of the new Indo-Burma trade agreement 
took place in the room of the leader of the Indian delegation, Sir Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member. Gidy the heads of the agreement were signed as 
the agreement in its final form was not ready. 

The Bengal Legislative Council agreed to take into consideration the Agricultural 
Debtor (Second Amendment) Bill, as iiassed by the Legislative Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the agenda consisted of 5 Government 
Bills but almost the entire time of the House was taken up with the discussion 
of the Markets Regulation Bill introduced by Mr. Taraizuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture and Industries. 

A number of schemes of road development to be financed from allocations 
made to the provinces from the Central Road Fund were approved by the 
Btanding Committee for Roads at its meetings held in New Delhi. 

8 
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4th. The Government of Madras issued a Press communique on the condition of 
the rice market. The Government warned speculators against any attempt to 
corner stocks with the idea of profiteering. 

A communique stated : The Governor-General in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, appointed Mr. H. B. Hodson to be Reforms Commissioner in succession 
to Sir Hawthorn Lewis. 

The Council of State adjourned sine die after passing the Delhi Ribbon 
Development Bill and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill as passed by the 
Assembly. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, non-official resolutions comprised the 
agenda, There was debate over a resolution by Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman 
that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on their popula¬ 
tion basis in various districts. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Klian, Premier, proposing his toast at a farewell dinner at 
Lahore, given by the Premier and Ministers of the Punjab Government, paid a 
tribute to Sir Henry Craik as an ideal constitutional head of the province whose 
mature wisdom and sympathetic advice bad been a source of inspiration to the 
Ministry. 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer, speaking at Asansol at a meeting of the Western 
Bengal branch of the European Association, dwelt on the political situation in 
India and criticized the attitude adopted by the Congress towards the British 
Government’s offer to reopen the constitutional problem after the war. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, observed in Bombay, 
"The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha is the real authority 
to Say the last word on this question. In the meanwhile, if any views are ex¬ 
pressed for or against the preparations for direct action, they must be treated as 
personal or unauthorised ones.” 

The All-India Conference of Sanatanists under the auspices of the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal concluded its three day session at Benares. The Con¬ 
ference was presided over by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Maharaja of 
Dewas and Seth Ram Krishna Ualmia on April, 1, 2 and 15, respectively. 

8th. His Excellency the Governor of Madras, announcing that the Madras War 
Fund, in the short space of nine months, reached the total of a erore of Rupees, 
said ; "We are celebrating to-day an achievement of which our presidency may 
be truly proud,” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of U. P., replying to an 
address of welcome at Bulandshahr said ; "The future constitution of India is a 
matter of future discussion ; rather though it may be discussed now, it cannot 
be settled until the present threat to freedom is removed, until we are free from 
the threat of Nazi domination.” 

6th. An official communique re: the riot situation in Dacca villages stated, “The 
situation in Narsindi, Raipura, and Bibpiir thanas of the Dacca district is 
causing considerable anxiety. Detailed information is still lacking, as the local 
officers were busily engaged in the affected area. The Inspector General of Police 
observed that two large villages have been burnt out as well as several 
smaller localities,” 

Nawauzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the AU-India Moslem League, 
in his presidential speech at the Bombay Provincial League Conference declared 
that it would be unfair to brush aside the Pakistan scheme on the ground that 
it was a communal demand. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, addressing open the Khadi Village Industries and 
Swadeshi Exhibition organised by the State Congress at Vinobanagar, observeci : 
“What is urgently required throughout India at present is a network of 
industries to provide employment for villagers. Your State can help you 
considerably in this respect. But yon need not depend too much on such a help 
and so feel depressed when such help is denied by the State. I am sure that 
the millions that are supporting you have greater power than the State.” 

7th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru met His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Mr. H. Siddaiya, President, addressing the Fourth Session of the Mysore 
Congress, observed : "So long as the reforms continue to be what they are, so 
long as the attitude of the Government remains one of hostility and opposition 
to the Congress and so long as there is no desire or earnestness on thejlpart of 
the Government to understand and befriend us, the question of office acceptance 
by the Congress is of no moment and need not be considered at all.” 
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In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Premier, Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, made 
a statement on the riot situation in the Dacca district.—The Premier assured 
the House that all possible steps had been taken to cope vfith the situation, 
which he said, was under control. 

Mr, Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in a statement on the situation created by 
communal riots in Dacca and several other places appealed to Hindus and 
Moslems to co-operate among themselves and with the Government in restoring 
harmony. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, addressing a ladies' meeting at Ahmedabad, declared : 
‘‘Mahatma Gandhi wants women to take up the difficult work of moving stony 
heart." He exhorted the women of Giijrat to take to spinning and other 
activities which Mahatma Gandhi had advised. 

The Bombay Provincial Moslem League adopted a resolution, supporting the 
"Pakistan” resolution adopted at I,ahore and expressed the opinion that 
Pakistan was the only natural, peaceful and permanent solution of the 
constitutional problem of India." Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan presided. 

U. Ba Than, Commerce Minister, Burma in a statement to the House of 
Hepresentatives on the Indo-Burma Trade Agreement, observed: "The 
arrangements are likely to secure for Burmese goods in India more or less their 
present position, while we hope that the low tariff that will be imposed upon 
Indian goods in Burma is low enough to maintain the present predominant 
position which Indian goods hold in the Burma market. Finally, the new 
arrangements will enable Burma to have the much needed revenue of over a 
crore from the customs duty.” 

Sth. Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru called a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference at Allahabad on April 20 to inform his colleagues of what 
transpired between the Viceroy and him. 

In the Bengal Legislative Councii, a Congress motion for adionrnment to 
criticize the Government in connexion with the communal disturbance in the 
Dacca district was talked out. 

The Government of India decided to make a grant of Rs. 24,000 to Visva- 
Bharati in 1941-42 in recognition of the contribution it was making to Indian 
culture. The Bengal Government released the grant of a similar sum to the 
institution. 

Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in a speech in London, 
said : Indian troops were side by side with British and Australian in delivering 
at Sidi Barrani “the first of General Wavell’s hammer blows which smasbed 
like an eggshell all Graziani’s elaborate preparations for the invasion of Egypt,” 

9 th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 107 votes to 67 rejected the adjournment 
motion moved by Kai H. JS. Cbowdhury in connexion with the riot situation 
in the Dacca district. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill was pre¬ 
sented to the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India tabled resolutions in the 
Commons to extend the validity of the Proclamations under Sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act for another year in the seven former Congress 
Provinces. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the IT. P. speaking at a meeting of the 
Meerut War Committee at Lucknow, criticized the Congress failure to recognize 
the realities of the war situation. 

The U, P. Government decided to ban both Sbia and Sunni processions on 
Bara-Wafat day which they had intended to allow earlier and proclaimed curfew 
for April 10. between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

10th. At the third All-India Obstetric and Gynecological Congress which commenced 
in Calcutta, under the presidency of Dr. N, N. Purandare of Bombay, various 
problems relating to maternity and child welfare were discussed. Sir P. C. Eoy 
in his inaugural address regretted that in India provisions for maternity services 
were inadequate. 

llth. The Executive Council of the U. P. Hindu Leapie at Lucknow, passed a 
resolution urging upon all persons and bodies to onserve the “Anti-Pakistan 
Day” on April 17, 1941, by holding public meetings and other suitable methods 
in their respective district headquarters. 

By other resolution the Committee expressed full agreement with the spirit 
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underlying the demand of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference and welcomed the 
discussions held between H. E. the Viceroy and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the 
Bubiect. • I- 

Mr. Mohiuddin, presiding over the 2nd. Bihar Momin Conference at Bettiah, 
observed that the Muslim League was an organization of upper class Muslims 
who had thriven at the cost of the Momin Community. He also contested the 
claim of the Muslim League as the sole representative of the Muslim Community 
in India. 

12th. The twenty-eighth session of the All-India Muslim League Conference opened 
in Madras. Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, the President, could not deliver his address owing 
to indisposition. Mr. Hamid Khan, referring to the Moslem League’s demands, 
said '. “The demand for Pakistan which implies the establishment of independent 
and separate Moslem States on the basis of a confederation does not run 
counter to the idea of India’s jjolitic.al unity, nor does it mean the vivisection 
of India, since the basis of Pakistan has existed at all time in this country." 

The Civil disobedience started by Sunnis against the decision of the authorities 
at Lucknow, banning their procesaiop on Bara-Wafat day was suspended 
pending the result of negotiations with the Government. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, leader of the Progressive Party in the 
Council of State, presiding over the 22iid. session of the All-ludia Khatriya 
Conference in Calcutta, expressed the opinion that India’s best interests lay in the 
victory of Britain in the War. 

At the Bengal Provincial Medical Conference at Dum Dum, a plea for a 
uniform standard of medical education was put forward. 

Dr, D. R. Bbandarkar, presiding over the fifth session of the All-India Cul¬ 
tural Couference at Bolangir, expressed the view that Indian culture was a 
synthesis of practically all the cultures that hud come to the country in the 
wake of foreign invasions. 

His Highness Sir Bri Rama Varma, Maharaia of Cochin, died at Chowera. 

Giani Tivath Bingh, cludrman of the Reception Committee, addressing the 
Bind Akali Conference at Karachi, said : “Nationalism is the political ciilt of 
modern India, and while this cult is in the course of development, we find a 
separatist tread being introduced by Mr. .Tiiiiiah in bis Pakistan scheme.’’ 

ISth, The main points of the Trade Agreements signed by the Governments of 
India and Burma were published in New Delhi. 

The subjects committee of the All-India Moslem League discussed amendments 
to the League’s constitution in Madras. In the absence of Mr. Jinnah, the 
Baja Saheb of Mahmndabad presided. 

The question of launching “direct action” as contemplated in the Madura reso¬ 
lution of the All-India Hindu Malmsabba was to be decided by the All-India 
Committee of the Mahasabha. The decision was taken by the Working Commit¬ 
tee of the Mahasabha which met at Nagpur under the presidentship of Mr. 
V. I). Savarkar. 

Mr. M. Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, presiding over the second annual session 
of the Bihar Mel-Milap (Bihar Provincial Unity Conference) at Hazaribagh, 
observed ; "The perpetual source of discord and disunity will remain so long 
as the so-called male nations of the world do not abandon the insensate game 
of maintaining harems of weaker nations. To appeal to those who have lust of 
domination is to appeal to Philip drunk. The real question is how to make 
Philip sober,” 

Mahant Digvijayanath of the Gorakh T'cmido, Gorakhpur, presiding over the 
Hindu Conference at Allahabad, urged that the Hindus should join the Army 
aud Police forces and prepare for the defence of the country. 

14th. The second sitting of tlie open session of the All-India Moslem League began 
ill Madras, when Mr. M. A. Jinnah delivered his presidential address.— 
Mr. Jinnah in his address, surveyed the activities of the Moslem League and 
referred to the determination of the organization to establish Independent States 
in certain areas in India, The Moslem League, he said, would not under any 
circumstances agree to any constitution of an All-India character with one 
Government at the centre. 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Moslem League adopted a number 
of resolutions in Madras relating to Mahatma Gandhi’s civil disobedience 
movement and the change of the creed of the League, 
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Ten thousand speetatois, mostly Moslems, watched the Bunnis offer civil 
disobedience on the grounds adjoining the Idgah. 

Dr. Kabindranath Tagore received numerous congratulatory messages on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday which was celebrated by the Visva-Bharati at 
Santinikentan. 

16th. At the open session of the Moslem League in Madras, an amendment to the 
All-India Moslem League’s constitution making Pakistan its goal, was 
unanimously passed. 

A Governmeut communique on the riot situation in the Dacca district, issued 
in Calcutta, said; “The Hon. the Chief Minister and the Hon. the Revenue 
Minister have returned from Dacca, where they discussed the situation with 
local officials and with prominent members of both communities. The Hon. 
Nawab Khawaja Habihulla Bahadur is still in the city.” 

The communal situation in Sind was considered at an emergency meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Karachi, which expressed 
the opinion that things bad not improved at Bukkur and that there was still 
some sense of insecurity, particularly in villages, 

16th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad when shown the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah in 
his Madras speech that the Congress should examine the Pakistan scheme, said 
at Patna: It is no use asking the Working Committee of the Congress to 
consider a scheme which has not been worked out and the details of which are 
not known to the public.” 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association, in 
a broadcast speech from Calcutta described the part that the Indian Jute mill 
industry was playing in the war effort. 

17th. The United Provinces Government refused permission for a deputation of the 
Bind Congress to interview Maulana Abul Kiilam Azad in the Naini prison. The 
U. P. Government replied to Mr. P. Tahilramani, Secretary of the Sind 
Provincial Congress Committee, regretting its inability to grant an interview for 
the purpose desired. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from Madras, in reply to the one made 
by Babu Rajendra Prasad, asserted that the principle of partitioning India 
should be accepted first and then only would oome the question of details. 

The progress of Satysgraha in the province (Bihar) was reviewed by the 
Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee which met at 
Patna under the presidentship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. The meeting was 
attended by representatives of the different District Congress Committees also. 

"ISth. At Abmedabad, five persons lost their lives and about 70 were injured 
as the result of communal disturbances in the city. Beveral shops were reported 
to have been burnt. 

Prominent members of the Justice Party (Madras) met Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
and discussed with him the general political situation and bow best the 
Moslem League and the Justice Party could work together for the attainment 
of their objective. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, delivering the presidential address to the Tanjore District 
Hindu Mahasabha Conference held at Kumbakonam, explained the implications 
of the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League and appealed to the Hindus 
to rally behind the Hindu Mahasabha in its fight for freedom and safeguarding 
the position of the Hindus, 

Iflth. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a Press statement from Patna, said : ‘T '.have seen 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement issued from Madras on April 17, in which he has 
sought to make two points, and charged me with turning and twisting things. 
The first point is that the Congress need not wait for the details of the 
scheme of Pakistan, but should accept the principle forthwith and then the 
details may be worked out. The second is that the Congress is remionsibla 
for the failure of negotiations to arrive at a settlement and that the Congress 

position has been most arrogant and dictatorial.One would like to know 

from Mr. Jinnah how and in what respects will Pakistan differ from these 
existing independent Moslem States and if it will not differ, how it will be 
able to give protection to the Moslem minorities in the rest of India any more 
than these existing independent Moslem States have been able to give.” 

The Raja of Mahmudabad, presiding at the Malabar District Moslem League 
Conference at Palgbat, said that if Mahatma Gandhi came to terms with the 
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Moslema and accepted the Pakistan scheme, the communal problem would be 
solved and Moslems would fight shoulder Ja shoulder with the Hindus for 
India’s freedom. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman, in which 
he stated inter alia ; “It can never be expedient during war time for thoughtless 
people to publish mischievous articles in local newspapers or for irresponsible 
organizations to hold meetings for making speeches and passing resolutions, 
nor is it proper for one community to make unnecessary remarks against 
another or throw ridicule over it.’’ 

Bardar Santokh Bingh, leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assemblv, 
welcoming the delegates to the Punjab Traders Conference at Amritsar, mauo 
a detailed criticism of the legislation affecting trade and industry particularly 
the general Sales Tax Act, enacted by the Punjab Government. 

Bardar Amar Bingh, President of the All-India Bikh League, at a function 
arranged in his honour at Karachi, declared; Wo will rather be annihilated 
than submit to a communal raj and we would never leave our motherland, 
religion and community and will not permit the establishment of a 
communal raj.” 

SOth. There was a further deterioration in the riot situation at Ahmedabad when 
trouble spread to the outlying areas of the city. The total number of 
casualties were over 55 killed and about 390 injured. The Governor, Sir Eoger 
Lumley toured the riot affected areas, then proceeded to the Civil Hospital, 
and saw the people injured In the riots. 

Sir Mauricie Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, addressing the 
annual meeting of the University Court, declared ; Though the present war, 
in which civilization itself it at stake, demands all our energies and all the 
money which we can afford, yet there is one service which it would be falsest 

of false economy to cut down, even at a time like the present.I mean the 

service of education.” 

Mr P. V. Naidu, General Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, presiding 
at the Tanjore District Hindu Sabha Conference at Kumbakonam, declared that 
if the British Krapiie collapsed it would be most disastrous to Hindus. 

Jlst. Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdrew the civil disobedience movement. In 

an interview in Bombay, he said : ‘T adhere to all that I said at the initiation 

of the struggle. I had no foolish illusion about a sudden miracle happening. 
It was conceived to be, and it remains, a silent declaration of unquenchable faith 
in the power of non-violence even in the midst of circumstances so terrible 
and so baffling as face the world today.—“I believe more in the efficacy of the 
incalculable force of an inscrutable Divinity than in the efficacy of the calculated 
and calculable forces that the combined powers of destruction can bring into 
play on this little planet. That incalculable force has somehow or other to 
act through human agency.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a statement to the press, made 

an appeal to his countrymen not to give way to panic, but to do their utmost 

to prevent any breach of the peace. 

In connexion with Congress Satyagraha in the Punjab, Mr, Prakash Chand 
of Gojra was sentenced to nine mouths and to a fine of Rs. 25. 

The Tanjore District Hindu Mabasabba Conference, under the Presidentship 
of Dr. P. V. Naidu adopted a resolution, among others, recommending to the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha that the Madura resolution on direct 
action should be reconsidered purely from the point of view of serving and 
advancing the Hindu cause. 


22nd. The riot situation at Ahmedabad, according to official reports, definitely 
improved, and apart from the mill area, the city returned to normal conditions. 

The total number of arrests in the city of Dacca in connexion with the arrests 
was 1,046, while that in Narainganj Subdivision was about 875. 

The “Hindu” commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on civil disobedi¬ 
ence, said ; “Mr. Gandhi’s reply to the suggestion that the present individual 
civil' disobedience movement should be called off, is not surprisiug from one 
whose primary preoccupation is with those moral issues which are at the root of 
all conflict, and which merely find in the present war an extended and terrible 


illustration.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Bengal Local Self-Government 
( Ameudment ) Bill, 1941, as passed by the Legislative Council came up for con* 
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sideration, the measure met with strong opposition from the Bose Group and the 
Krishak Proja Party. 

The Government of Bengal decided not to accept the suggestion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to undertake prosecution themselves on behalf of Government 
servants when they were defamed. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in reply to the representation made by the Manbhum 
District Congress Committee, expressed the opinion that no Congressman should 
seek re-election to a local body even in his inaividual capacity once the Congress 
as a Party had with-drawn from it. 

Mr. L. S. Araery, Secretary of State for India, moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons, to extend for another year the proclamation under which 
the Governors of the Indian Provinces would assume the powers of Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung of Hyderabad, President, All-India States Muslim 
League, addressing a big gathering of Maslims at Bangalore, stated that 
Hindusthan never bad Ijeen, and never could be, one political unit and there 
could never be one nation in India. He claimed that Pakistan was the only 
solution for developing the interest and culture of Muslims. The meeting was 
organized by the Mysore State Muslim League. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at a meeting of the Confer¬ 
ence of Political Leaders. 

23rd. The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly which began on 
February 3, concluded when the ITonso was prorogued. The only item on the 
agenda was the consideration of the Local Self-Government ( Amendment ) Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Council. The measure was passed without any modi¬ 
fication. Before tlie House was prorogued, the Speaker, Sir Mobamed Azizul Haque, 
read a message received from His Excellency Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Imperial Forces in the Middle East, in reply to the 
message sent by the Assembly through His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
and the Coraraander-in-Chief in India, expresseing its rejoicings at the capture of 
Keren and Harar, and congratulating the Indian troops and other units of the 
Imperial forces on the gallant part played by them in bringing about those 
successes. 

24th. The heads of agreement arrived at by the delegates of the Governments of 
India and Burma concerned with the Indo-Biirma trade negotiations were publi¬ 
shed. They gave details under two parts, one relating to tariff treatment of Burma 
goods on import into India and the other relating to tariff treatment of Indian 
goods on import into Burma. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, presiding over the All-Bengal Economic Conference 
in Calcutta, stressed that the problem that confronted India was essentially 
one of production and not distribution. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad characterized the statement of Mr. Amery as "most 
disappointing and unheiptul," 

Mr. V. N. Chandavavkar, President, National Liberal Federation of India 
remarked that Mr. Amery’s statement “does not lead us anywhere.’’ 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad said; ‘‘The demands put forward by the Bombay 
Conference have been rejected by Mr. Amery : no other result was possible, 

Sir S. Eadhakiishnan declared; “The way in which the proposals of the 
Bombay Conference have been treated by the Secretary indicates that, even in 
this crisis, Britain is not willing to part with power in India.” 

Sir P. B. Sivaswami Aiyar declared in an interview : “The latest speech 
of Mr. Amery in the House of Commons will not bring about any solution of 
the constitutional deadlock or any of the easing of the political and communal 
tension in this country.” 

A Bill to amend the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act was published 
in a Gazette Extraordinary at Lahore. 

25th, Communal riots again broke out in Bombay city and the police had to open 
fire at three different places along Mohamedali Road to deal with mob violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi made a statement from Wardha, on Mr. Amery’s speech in 
the House of Commons ; “I have read painfully the long report of the debate in 
the House of Commons on India. Distress has been known to have softened 
people’s hearts and made them mindful of facts. But Britain’s distress has 
evidently left Mr. Amery absolutely cold and untouched, The callousness makes 
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me more than ever confirmed in ray opinion that the Oongress must abide by ita 
policy of non-violence inspifce of the heavy odds facing it/* 

26th. His Bkcellenny the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by the Commissioner 
of Police, toured the riot affected areas in the city and made enquiries at 
various points about the steps taken for the strict enforcement of the curfew 
and for the prevention of breaches of the peace. 

The Audit Report, 1911, on the Administration of Finances in Orissa disclosed 
that the budget estimates for the year 1939-40 included a provision of Rs. 172,82 
lakhs in the voted section, and the expenditure actually incurred amounted 
to Bs. 161.57 lakhs, showing a saving of lis, 11,25 lakhs. 

27th. Mr. S. Srinivasa Sastri, presiding over a public meeting at Mylapore (Madras) 
declared ; “We ask the Congress people to come back, load us and protect us in 
this time of great trouble. Their place today as people who hold our confidence 
and suffrage, is beside us, and not in prison cells.” 

A communique was issued regarding the deliberations at the conference of 
party leaders in the Bengal Legislature held in Calcutta under the presidentship 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. It stated inter alia : 

“The Conference desires to empluisize strongly the paramount need for 
maintaining unity between all classes and communities, particularly in view of 
the latest developments in tlie Near East. It urges upon all communities the 
desirability of putting aside all communal or sectarian prejudices which might 
be the cause of discord.” 

The members of the Standing Committee of the Bombay Leaders’ Conference 
who were present at Allahabad, namely, Kunwiir Sir Jagadish Prasad. Mr. M. S. 
Aney Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. B. Shiva Eao, opened informal discussions 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, as President, at his residence. 

28tli. The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference after its deliberations at 
Allahabad, issued a statement observing : “Tho Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference lisve read Mr. Amery’s speech in tlie House of Commons 
with the care which they deserve. The Committee very much regret that the 
speeches should have betrayed such an amazing misunderstanding of the real 
political situation in India and displayed such an unsympathetic and unbending 
attitude towards the aspirations of India. 

“The Committee feel that Mr. Amery has missed tho opportunity of winning 
public confidence which was offered to the British Government with the best 
intentions by those who have a vivid appreciation of the dangers of the 
international situation,'' 

Mr. P. N. Brahma was unanimously elected as the Mayor of Calcutta for 


29th, Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru in a statement on Mr. Araery’s speech in the House 
of Commons, observed : “Bluntly put, Mr. Amery is mortgaging our future to 
certain intractable leaders. Expediencies of the hour are not always consistent 
with lasting policies seeking to achieve permanent good of a vast country like 
India. Has Mr, Amery such a perm.ai)ent policy 7” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, presiding at the Bihar ITovineial War Committee meeting 
at Muzaffarpur observed ; Knowing as I do the pulse of my countrymen, I can 
honestly and conscientiously assert that 99 per cent of the population are not 
only against Fascism and Nazism hut they feel that Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
success would be the end of all India’s political ambitions.’’ 

The Government of Bengal decided to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the disturbances in Dacca. 

SOth. The Dacca Chamber of Commerce at a meeting adopted a resolution 
requesting His Excellency the Governor to assume his special responsibilities 
under the Government of India Act and restore pence and order in the town 
with_ a view to the resumption of normal business conditions, 

Brimati Vidyabathi Seth and Srimati Bhagwanti were convicted by the 
additional District Magistrate of Amritsar under the Defence of India Rules and 
sentenced to 9 months’ simple imprisonment each. 

A district '‘Mel-Milap” Unity Association was formed Muzaffarpore with 
Mr. Safi Daudi, Ex-m.l.A. (Central) as its President. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, accompanied by the Commissioner and 
other local officials visited several areas in the Dacca district. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, 
in releasing the correspondence between him and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, remarked that he was always willing to meet Mahatma Gandhi 
or any other Hindu loader to have a heart to heart conversation on 
the political deadlock in India. 

Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru, in releasing the correspondence which 
passed between him and Mahatma Gandhi, observed that Mr. Jinnah 
wanted to see “Mahatma Gandhi or any other Hindu leader on behalf 
of the Hindu Community”. But Mahatma Gandhi was not willing to 
agree to the condition imposed by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement observed that the Non-party leaders’ 
Conference in Bombay was engineered by the agents of the Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. The statement occasioned vehement pro¬ 
tests from the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru also emphatically contradicted the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. S. C. Mookerjoe, President, Indian Christian Association, 
Bengal, at a general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, exhorted 
his audience to help Britain in her hour of trial as the destiny of 
India and England was indissolubly bound up. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement on the communal 
riots in Bombay and Bengal, regretted that the influence of the Con¬ 
gress was “practically unfelt during the dark days” and remarked that 
Congress influence was to be measured not by the number of members 
only but by its leavening cjuality. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore's 80th. birthday was celebrated in 
Calcutta and in other parts of India. Eelicitations were conveyed to 
the poet. 

n. B. H. the Nizam’s Government repudiated the theory propound¬ 
ed by a Muslim organization, that the Sovereignty of the State belonged 
to tho Muslims only. 

The Hon’blo Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, President of the 
Hindu Muslim Unity Association, in a statement issued from Calcutta 
strongly criticized the Pakistan Scheme as advocated by Mr. Jinnah 
and remarked that the schemo could never be wholeheartedly accepted 
by the Indians. 

His Excellency the Governor-General gave his assent to the Act 
for the further amendment of tho Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, 
which provided that the Provincial Government might, by notification, 
supersede for a specified period not exceeding three years, a district 
board which was dissolved and was awaiting reconstitution. 

There was a representative gathering of Hindus and Moslems at 
Patna for discovering ways and means of bringing about a peaceful 
settlement of the problems of the two communities. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail and M. Yunus addressed the 
gathering. 

Sir Henry Gidney in a message to tho Jubhulpora branch of tho 
Anglo-Indian Association, strongly advised the members of his Commu¬ 
nity to render every possible help to the King and Country. 

9 
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The death occurred of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to the Secretary, Gujrat Provincial 
Congress Committee, stated, ‘‘That people should flee for their lives 
for fear of the goonda should be intolerable”, and advised every one 
to resist the evil-doers either non-violently or violently as the situation 
demanded. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for India, declared ; “It is intended that the Government of India 
should be carried on by India, for India, in India and not from 
Whitehall.” _ 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Devean of Mysore, observed at Bangalore that 
the bonds which united the Hindus and the Muslims were far stronger 
than all the differences which were stressed by interested parties. 

l»t. At a May Day labour rally in Calcutta, Mr. Bafiatulla Khan made a call 
to the working claeseB of India to unite in order to fight the menace of Nazism 
and Fascism, 

The Holkar Government appointed a committee to go into some of the 
grievances of labourers including the question of an additional allowance 
necessitated by the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League released the 
correspondence between him and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and issued a statement 
to the Press, stating inter alia : “He (Sir Tej Bahadur) charactoviscs me as an 
‘intractable leader’, when by my letter dated February 10, 1941, I at onca 
showed my willingness, as suggested by him, to meet Mr. Gandhi or any other 
Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation.” 

2nd. The report on the administration of Mysore for the year 1939-40 revealed 
the great strides made in the development of industries and commerce and the 
all round progress witnessed in all spheres of Governmental activity. 

3rd. Dr. N. N. Law presiding over the first annual general meeting of the Bengal 
Banks Association held in Calcutta, referred to the difficulties which most 
Bengali Banks were experiencing on account of the coming into force of the 
Bengal Moneylenders’ Act with effect from September 1, lOjO. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mukherjec, President, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, at a 
general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, observed : “It is our bounden 
duty to help Britain in every possible way in the life and death struggle with 
Germany. Our destiny is indissolubly bound up with that of England, If 
England goes under, the consequences will be disastrous to India, nay to the 
whole world.” 

The number of dead in the communal rioting in Bihar-Shareef and neighbour¬ 
ing villages was reported to be 21, according to official information received 
at Eanchi. 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in releasing the correspondence which passed between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi in his efforts to bring Mr. Jinnah and the Mahatma 
together with a view to solving the political dead-lock, issued a statement ; 
“In his statement Mr. Jinnah says that he showed his willingness to meet 
Mr. Gandhi, or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation. 
He would have been more accurate if he had drawn attention to the following 
sentence, in his own letter to me, ‘I have always been ready and willing to see 
Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindu leader, on behalf of the Hindu community and 
do all I can to help the solution of the Hindu-Moslem problem,—“The 
words ‘on behalf of the Hindu Community’ which he has omitted in bis 
statement, but which are found in his letter, would go to show that he 
wanted Mr. Gandhi to see him in that professed capacity, Mr. Gandhi as will 
appear from his letter, was not in a position to agree to this condition. There 
the matter ended, and it was no use carrying the matter further with Mr. 
Jinnah,” 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, in a statement from Nandi Hill, observed that there was 
ample evidence before him to show that the Bombay Oonferenoe was engineered 
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by agents of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha leaders and that also well- 
known and prominent Congress leaders remained in the background and that 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru consciously or unconsciously let bis name be associated 
with the move. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the TJ. P. Provincial Moslem League 
held at Lucknow, under the presidentship of Nawab Sir Mohamed Ismail Khan, 
a resolution expressing disapproval of Mr. Amery’s utterances on the Moslem 
League’s demand for Pakistan and Mahatma Gandhi's statement thereon, was 
passed. 

5th. Dr. P. V, Naidu, General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the course 
of a statement from Madras made an emphatic denial that the Hindu Mahasabha 
had any hand in the Bombay Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi published a note in the May issue of the Sarwodaya ; ‘‘The 
movement for the conduct of which I am responsible, may prove a vain effort. 
If I represent no one but myself and if I remain true to my faith, I may be 
satisfied, but so far world peace is concerned the effort will prove inadequate in 
terms of the present”.—“For producing the desired result during the lifetime of 
the present generation it will be necessary to give an unmistakable demonstration 
that a substantial part of the nation is behind the effort. Much more has to 
happen before such a demonstration becomes possible. The present movement is 
a humble attempt in that direction, Man can only make an honest attempt.” 

Mr. K. Srinivasan issued a statement from Madras with reference to 
Mr. Jinnah's statement on the Bombay Conference observing inter alia : “This 
is the first time 1 have come across such a report. 'The allegations made therein 
are absolutely false and baseless.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney, M.t.A. (Central) at the annual meeting of the District 
Association, Yeotmal observed : “AH political and prudential considerations 
combine in emphasising the importance of the youth of the country flocking to 
the military profession, whose gates are now flung wide open to all and sundry,” 

eth. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement in reply to the one made by 
Mr. Jinuah in which the latter made certain observations regarding the 
conference of non-party leaders in Bombay. He observed inter alia : “Mr. Jinnah 
finds himself at bay and that must acconnt for the intemperate and at places 
vitriolic language which he has used in denouncing the Bombay Conference.— 
“Mr. Jinnah says that the resolution is a 'worthless document intended purely 
for purposes of propaganda to mislead the ignorant and credulous people of 
India’. I know and I regret that in this country ‘ignorant and credulous people' 
have been very much exploited by ceviaiu parties, but if the resolution was so 
worthless, why is Mr. Jinnah wasting so much of his time and mine 
over it ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi directed that Sind should be considered outside the 
Satyagraha Zone and Congressmen of the province should continue their 
normal activities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement on the communal riots, said : 
“Hindu-Moslem riots that have broken out in many important places in the 
country must have saddened all sane people. My grief, however, is special. 
Congress influence seems to have been practically unfelt during the dark days. 

We have proved ourselves barbarians and cowards in these places.Congress 

influence is not to be measured by the number of members on the Congress 
register but by its leavening quality.” 

Bir C. P. Eamaswami Aivar, Dewan of Travancore addressing a public meeting 
in Madras, said : “'The end of this war will leave this world in a dreadful 
state of disorganisation and ruin. The world would have to be rebuilt, society 
renovated, philosophies reassimilated, and ways of life reshaped,” 

After five days’ suspension of business as a protest against the Punjab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, Shops were opened throughout the province. 

7th. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 80th birthday was celebrated in Calcutta and in 
various other places. Felicitations were conveyed to the poet. 

Bir Henry Gidney, m.l.A. ( Central ) in a statement from New Delhi on 
the Indian political situation, pointing what should he done pending communal 
settlement, said : “I consider Mr. Amery's demand for a Hindu-Moslem settle¬ 
ment before there can be any change in the present constitution a wise decison, 
especially at the present time when the peace of eveiv country in the world is 
threatened from outside.” 
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Gflndhi issued a statement to the Press, re : Bihar riots, and observed : 
ibe account of Uie not makes painful readini;. I have studied the various 
statements regarding them also, Eajendra liabu has gone to Bihar to put the 

whole of hiB weight in favour of sanity and peace.Peace will somehow be 

restored, if it has not been already, by the police and the military. But this can 
only be a bupenmposed peace. Rajendra Babu’a, as every Congressman’s and 
tor that matter, every sane citizen’s business is to find out the cause of 
the riou. Unless this IB done, there is no likelihood-,of permanent peace.” 

■“a- T'j U' . 1 *”® Nizam’s Government, through a Gazette Extraordinary, 
repudiated the theory propounded by the ‘Majlis I Hidadul Muslimeen’ (a Muslim 
organizatimi) that the sovereignty of the State vested in the Muslims of the State 
and that His Exalted Highness merely embodied “the Muslim Sovereignty” and 
Bible*fOT^fhe^theor^^^ Majlis that the Government’s attitude was respon- 

8th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement from Allahabad, with regard to the 
canard regarding the convening of the Bombay conference and the authorship of 

and said that Mr. K. Srinivasan, Managing 
Editor of the Btndu never prevailed on him to convene the Conference and the 
resolution was not drafted by Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari. The only person who 
asked him to preside over the Bombay Conference was Sir Jagadish Prasad. 
pfeaTde°" satisfaction that he had agreed to 

_ The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference in a statement in reply to 

fid inter alia ; “At the Moslem League meeting 
in Madias, Mi. Jinnah adopted the orthodox Delhi view towards the Bombay 
i “"dacity to say that the Hindu Mahasabha had 

Shyaraa Prosad Mukherji, 

Fiesident of the UTahasabha was a member of the Standing Committee. His 
1 whe said tliat he was not sure who the 

supporters of the Bombay resolution were.—"Mr. Jinnah has now come 
out in his true colours. No scheme of Government will satisfy him even for 
the Pfiod of war unless it is in furtherance of the disruption of India And 
yet Mr Araery asks the President of the Conference, Sir 'J’ej Bahadur Sapru 
o ® •“® Pfoposals not to the British J’arliamont but to Mr. Jinnah ’’ 
Ihe Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, submitted a 
memorandum to the Government of India embodying their views on some aspects 
ot the problem of post-war economic reconstruction in reference to certain 
observations made by tlie Commeice Member of the Government of India during 
the^general discussion of the Finance Bill in the Central i^ssembly ^ 

T'V ‘I'U Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 

Others attended a meeting at Gaya to condemn communal riots. Khawaia Sir 
Muhammad Noor, former Judge, Patna High Court presided. ‘ 

9th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend by another 
year the experimental period for the special press concessional rate for press 
messages sent over the trunk teiciihone between midnight and C A. M. 
iv different parts of India met in conference representatives of 

the Department of Supply to discuss matters relating to military requirements of 
cotton textile goods. 

10th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course ot an article in the Twentieth Century 
undm' the caption, ‘Mr, Amery and the Bombay Conference”, observed : ‘‘E’or 
the British generally to agree to the demand for the dissection of India will be, 
I maintain, an act of black treachery to India,” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, by an order issued under the Defence 
of India Buies, rescinded from May 7 the Bengal Government order dated 
November 1940, passed on all printers, publishers and editors of newspapers 
in Bengal, requiiing them to submit all matters reiatiiig to military subject with¬ 
in the province and Assam military district, before being published in any news¬ 
paper, journal or periodical, for scrutiny to the headquarters of the province and 
Assam District, Fort William, Calcutta. e « « « 

The Bengal Local Self-Goveriiracnt Amendment Act received the assent of his 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

Rusaain Hidayatullah, Minister tor Law and order, addressing 
the Unity Conference convened at Bnkkur, declared: “E:ither the badmash elements 
who foment riots should be wiped out or I am fully prepared even to lay down 
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my life for making Sind safe for peaceful citizens and am determined to main¬ 
tain peace at any cost.” 

To discuss the situation created by the Government proposal to restrict imports 
of newsprint, a deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society waited 
on Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India. 

11th. Maulvi Yusuf Ali convened a meeting at Faridpur, with a view to devising 
ways and means for maintaining communal harmony. Khan Bahadur Bahamat 
Jan Ohowdhury presided. 

The Committee of the U. P. Liberal Association passed a resolution at Allaha¬ 
bad, urging His Majesty’s Government to make a “clear unequivocal declaration 
that they will not entertain any proposal to destroy the teritorial integrity and 
unity of India”. Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru was in the chair. 

His Excellency Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of Orissa, visited Chowdwar, 
the site selected in 1934 by the Orissa Assembly for the capital of the province, 

12th. Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu presiding over the Meelad celebrations of the Govern¬ 
ment Muslim Servants’ Association in Madras, said that there was no Hindu- 
Muslim problem in the Province. For years they had been living as brothers 
and he hoped that the relationship would continue for generations to come. 

Mr. V. H. Savarkar, criticising a statement issued by Hr. Rajendra Prasad on 
the communal riots in Bihar, said that Dr. Rajendra Prased, just as he had 
admonished the Hindus in Bihar should also have given a word of advice to the 
Muslims in Bengal. Why had not Dr. Rajendra Prasad condemned the riots in 
Dacca ? ‘‘Every well-wisher of the country”, added Mr. Savarkar, “should re¬ 
alise that the sooner peace and good-will are restored and the Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims come to live ns good neighbours, the better for us all. But if the Muslims 
continue to take the aggressive, it may be that the Hindus suffer in the beginn¬ 
ing but the Muslims shall also have to pay the bill”. 

13th. A press communique stated : “The Italian mountain stronghold of Amba 
Alagi, already in grave danger from the north by the steady advance of Indian 
troops, is now seriously menaced by the approach from the south of Abyssinian 
patriots and South African forces.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
strong disapproval of the manner in which the disturbances in the Dacca distret 
were dealt with by the Government of Bengal, was expressed in a resolution. 

The special committee appointed by the Mysore Government on March 6, 1940, 
(re ; Prison Reforms), with Dewan Bahadur K. 8. Chandrasekhara Aiyar as 
chairman, submitted their report to Government on April 3, 1941. The abolition 
of whipping and solitary confinement as forms of judicial punishment were 
unanimously recommended by the Committee. 

The Hon. Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, President of the Hindu-Muslim 
Unity Association issued a statement from Calcutta, in which he observed inter 
alia ; “Mr. Jinnab, whatever his ideology may be, is to be congratulated on bis 
far-fetched proposition of building u]) a I’akistan edifice in India resting on a 
flimsy foundation which concensus of opinion will do all in its power to prevent 
being established. If Mr. Jinnab could have, by any contrivance, got himself 
promoted from the grade of a political leader to that of a despotic ruler, he 
might have thrust his Pakistan scheme nolens volens on the heads of the 
helpless people of India, who even then could not have wholeheartedly 
supported it.” 

A representative gathering of Hindu and Muslim citizens of Patna, heard 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Khan Bahadur 8. M. Ismail, President of the Bihar 
Muslim League and Mr. Mohamed Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, speak on the 
necessity of living in harmony and peace, at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the Patna Peace Committee. 

14tli. His Excellency the Governor-General gave his assent on the 9th May 1941 
to the Act further to amend the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, which provided 
that the Provincial Government might, by notification, supersede for a specified 
period not exceeding three years, a district board which had been dissolved and 
was awaiting recoiiititutiou. 

The Government of Bombay sanctioned a scheme for the grant of subsidies 
and loans to artisans for the purchase of appliances and tools and to provide 
them with working capital, 

IStb. The Government of Madras issued a communique explaining the 
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circumstanceB which led to their action in declaring the Karshaka Sanghams of 
South Kanara and Malabar districts to be unlawful aSBOciations within the 
meaning of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Mr. A. Rama Aiyar, presiding over the Madras Provincial Educational 
Conference at Rishi Valley, Madanapalle, made a comprehensive analysis of the 
problems facing educationists in the province. Surveying the general and 
all-round failure of the prevailing system, he pleaded for a vigorous and radical 
policy of reform. He also emphasised the imperative necessity of adopting the 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction. 

Lord Hailey, in the course of a discussion at the East India Association, 
(London) declared ; “If India is not providing as much war equipment as she 
might, it is because of Britain’s own lack of preparedness and not the fault of 
the Indian Government. 

16th. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, tendered his resignation of the 
dewanship of the State following an interview with His Highness the Maharaja. 

The question of maintaining the supply of electricity in Calcutta and the 
surrounding industrial areas of the 24 Perga, Howrah and Hooghly and the 
towns of Asanaol, Chittagong and Dacca during a period of emergency, was 
under the active consideration of the Government of Bengal. 

17th. An official notification was issued from Bangalore: “His Highness the 
Maharaja has been pleased to grant Sir Mirza Ismail a years’s leave preparatory 
to retirement, to take effect from June 1, 1941, from which date Rajraantra- 
pravina N. Madhava Rao will officiate as the Dewan of Mysore.” 

The conference convened by the Mayor, Mr. M. H. Gazdar, to consider the 
question of maintaining internal security at Karachi, was attended by prominent 
citizens representing various organizations including the Congress, the League 
and the Hindu Sabha. It appointed a committee, with the Mayor as chairman, 
to keep vigilance and interview the Ministers for the purpose of taking adequate 
action in emergency. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview with the President of the Mysore State 
Muslim League, at Bangalore, declared that the Pakistan Scheme of the All- 
India Muslim League had nothing to do with the States. 

Mr. F. R. Pilot, who anivedin India, to represent New Zealand on the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, in the course of a statement to the Press at 
Simla, said that the Dominion was eager to tilay its part in the economic and 
millitary organization of the Eastern Group ana of the British Empire as a whole. 

Sir Henry Gidney, in a message to the annual general meeting of the 
Jubbulpore branch of the Anglo-Indian Association, said; “Service to the King 
and Country, in times of crisis like this, is an instructive attribute of the Anglo- 
Indian, and I have no doubt that it will continue to be so for ever.” 

18th. The Government’s scheme for training aircraft mechanics to provide personnel 
for the Air forces was explained by Mr. P. H. Davy, Chief Inspector of Air¬ 
craft, in a broadcast talk from Delhi, 

18th. The death occurred of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iveiigar, es-President of the Indian 
National Congress at “Amjad Bagh,” his rcsiacnce in Mylapore (Madras). 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, presiding at the fourth annual general meeting of 
the Bengal Film Journalists’ Association in Calcutta, suggested formation of an 
All-India Film Journalists’ Association on the lines of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference. 

Government control of newsprint prices and issue of licenses and quotas to 
newspapers were urged by a deputation on behalf of the Indian Languages 
Newspaper Owners’ Association of the Bombay Presidency, which waited on fciir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, accompanied by Mrs. Amery, visited 50 Indian technicians 
at work in a Government training centre in London. Mr. Amery said; “The 
result of your training will, 1 hope, be an advantage to each one of you, 
enabling you to earn better money when you get back to India and to make a 
successful career in your native home. But the object of your coming here is 
something more than that. It is that you should serve your country, India.” 

20th. Mr. Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of Bihar in a Press interview at Patna, 
welcomed the proposal of Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, to convene a 
conference of Provincial Ministers and former Ministers with a view to solving 
the impasse and giving wholehearted support to war efforts. 
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21st. In connexion with the preparation of new electoral rolls for the Central 
Legislative Assembly, steps were taken by European Association, Calcutta Branch, 
to ensure that the name of every European who was a qualified elector was 
placed on the roll. 

A scheme for the reorganization of the Bengal Textile Institute at Seramporo 
was formulated by the Bengal Mill-owners Association at the instance of the 
Government of Bengal. 

The President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, issued a statement 
regarding the progress of Satyagraha for the period of six months ending with 
the 5th May, 1941 from November 26, 1940. During the period, Satyagraha was 
carried on with great vigour and enthusiasm in the fourteen districts of Andhra, 
of the 2,161 approved Satyagrahis who offered civil disobedience, 1,115 were 
arrested, prosecuted and convicted, 1,046 were either not arrested at all or were 
let off some time after arrest. 

22iid. In Bombay, within a fortnight of the withdrawal of all restrictive orders in 
connexion with communal tension in the city, Hindu-Moslera riots broke out again 
and within half an hour a number of cases of stabbing and stray assaults occurred. 

Sir B. Rama Rau, formerly Agent-General for India in South Africa, in an 
interview in Bombay, said ; “The present Government in South Africa is sympa¬ 
thetic towards the Indian problem and the presence of Mr. Hofmeyer in the 
Cabinet is a guarantee in itself that the Indian question will bo dealt with not 
only sympathetically but also liberally.” 

23rd. The Empire Day message was sent by the chairman of the Royal Empire 
Society, London, to all fellows of the society in India through its Secretary 
Mr. R. B. Lagden. 

Sir Badridas Goenkn, Presideut of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
at the quarterly general meeting of that body in Calcutta, advocated an active 
policy of industrialization of India. 

Fourteen Satyagrahis who shouted anti-war slogans in Madras were convicted 
by the officiating Chief Presidency Magistrate, under the Defence of India Act 
and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. Mrs. Krishna Bai Nimbkar 
( wife of Capt. V. D. Nimbakar ), a medical practitioner, was among the 
Satpgrabis who were sentenced. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in tiie course of a letter to Mr. Bhogilal Lala Secretary 
Gujorat Provincial Congress OoramiUce, said : "That people should flee for 
their lives for fear of the goonda should be intolerable. They ought to possess 
the capacity of resisting goondashahi ( reign of the goonda ) violently or non- 
violently. If my interpretation of the Congress creed is correct, the Congress and 
Congressmen may offer non-violent resistance only and they are sure to succeed. 
But we should tell the people, in the clearest possible terms, that running away 
in fear is cowardice. It is their duty to offer resistance, even violent, if they are 
incapable of non-violent resistance which ie a worthy way.” 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets (Amendment) Act which was passed 
by the Punjab Assembly, received the assent of His Excellency the Governor. His 
Excellency also accorded his assent to Punjab Urban Rent Restriction Act. 

24th. The Government of Bengal appointed the Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair 
(President) and Mr. W. M. C. Sharpe, I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge 
(Member) to constitute the committee of inquiry into the disturbances in Dacca 
city and district. 

Communal tension continued in Bombay. Eight persons were stabbed. 

25th. At Lahore, in response to an invitation by Mian Iftikaruddin, President of 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, over one hundred representatives of 
various communities met at his residence, to explore ways and means of 
fostering communal harmony in the province. Sir Abdul Quadir presided over 
the meeting, which passed a resolution appealing to every section of the people 
of the Punjab to work for fostering peace and goodwill in the province. 
The meeting formed a committee of eleven members to give practical shape 
to the programme of the meeting. 

The formation of a “Muslim Defence Council,'- consisting of "Muslim leaders 
and statesmen such as Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq Sir 
M. Saadulla, the Nawab of Chhatari, etc. under the presidentship of H. e’ the 
Viceroy or a Muslim ruler as suggested in a resolution at Bhopal, should be 
moved at the special session of the All-India States' Muslim League at Ajmere 
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86th. BritiBh troops were called out io Bombay to help the police in quelling 
communal rioting in the city, 

A further extension of the Bengal Government’s youth welfare scheme was 
under active consideration of the authorities. 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti, Dcwan of Cochin, requested His Highness the 
Maharaja to permit him to retire from oflice as Dewan on June 30. 

In a message to the members oG the Mysore'.University Union. Mr. M, A. 
Jinnah advised them, “not to be led away by the slogans and high sounding 
words of leaders but to hear them and to maintain your own independent judg¬ 
ment on every question." 

27lh. A meeting of the f orking Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League was held in the office of the Moslem League. Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, 
President of the I’rovineial League was in the chair. The Committee discussed 
the appeal preferred by certain Moslem League members of the Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration against the delusions of the Calcutta District Moslem League concerning 
the Moslem League Municipal Association and the formation of a coalition party 
in the Corporation. 

28th. Two persons were killed and lb injured in the communal disturbances in 
Bombay City. There was no organized rioting, disturbances being mainly i,i the 
nature of stabbing or assault. 

Mr. P. K. Rao, former Booretary, Servants of India Society said at Poona, 
“The scheme of Pakistan is a first attack on the central Government itself which 
at any rate, will have control over all in the geographical limits of India, 
whether Muslims or Hindus.” 

29th. Mr. V, D, Savarkar, President of the Ali-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
message on the occasion of his 5!)th birthday, observed : “Hindus should test 
all national and international politics and policies through the Hindu point 
of view alone.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for India, 
speaking with the “full authority of the Government” as Chancellor of the Leeds 
University, declared : ‘Tt is intended that the Government of India should be 
carried on by India, for India, in India, and not from Whitehall.” 

The potentialities of the Eastern Group Supply Council as an efficient 
organization for pooling the resources of the Enii)ire Countries for tlie successful 
prosecution of the war and also for the solution of many postwar economic 
problcins, were stressed by Sir Bestram Stevens, Australian representative on the 
Council, when he was entertained at a party given in his honour by Mr. G, L. 
Mehta, Vice-President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta. 

Communal tension instead of abating in Boi)il)ay, spread to the north of the 
city, where throe Btabi)ing cases oeeurred. 

Miss Eleanor Kalhbone, M.r., in an open letter addressed to some Indian 
friends, said that she saw a risk that the attitude of most of her British friends 
who were concentrating on the question of how far the British Government 
might be blamed for the Indian deadlock and what they could possibly do to 
end it might mislead non-co-operating Indians into thinking that all progressive 
minded British people were with tliem in throwing the whole blame on the 
British authorities. Hence, she said, she was moved to take the opposite course 
by trying to set down the opposite side as she saw it—the case against 
non-co-operators. 

A public meeting was held in Bombay, under the presidency of the Mayor, to 
welcome the members of the standing committee of the All-India Women's 
Conference. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad in a letter to Dr. Syed Abdul Latiff of Hyderabad, 
wrote : “The Congress never refused to discuss any scheme and any proposal 
for bringing about a settlemeut of the communal problem. Gur trouble has been 
that we have never been allowed to get to the stage where concrete suggestions 
could be put forward or considered,” 

30th. The Standing Committee of the Newspapers Editors’ Conference met at 
Simla, with Mr. K. Srinivasan, president, in the chair, and devoted the whole 
sitting to a discussion of complaints of non-observance of the agreement arrived 
at in Delhi with regard to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s statements 
to the Press. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, observed at Bangalore: “I am convinced 
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that the diffeienees between the Muslim population in India and the miiah older 
and larger Hindu population that are stressed today, for making drastic changes, 
are negligible beside the bunds that unite them as ehildren of one Universal 
Creator and as citizens, by ancestry, of a common country.’’ 

Khan Bahadur M. Musa Sait, President of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras, said “unless India was given full control over Finance, Defence and 
Foreign Affairs, a solution of the political deadlock would not be possible.” 

The Sikh Political Conference at Lahore adopted a resolution urging the 
complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council, and the inclusion of a Bikh 
among the members. 

3l8t. The Standing Committee of tlte Newspaper Editors’ Conference continued 
discussions on qncstioiia relating to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statements and agreed to address a letter to the Government setting forth its 
views on those questions and particularly clarifying its Delhi resolution on 
the subject. 

A Mysore Government Gazette Extriiordiiiary said : “Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Dowan of Mysore, having requested His Highness the Maharaja to 
permit him to lay down his oflico, His Highness has been graciously pleased to 
allow him to retire from public service with effect from June 1.” 

The Btanding Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference in Bombay, in 
the course of a statement on the Hindu Law Committee’s questioiiaire, stressed 
the need for a radical change and a complete overhaul of Hindu Law and a 
demand for the enactment of a Universal equitable law to replace the different 
personal laws. 


June 1941 

The chief incident of tlte month was the sitting of the All-India 
Committee of the Hindu Mahasahha, in Calcutta, which discountenanced 
the Madura resolution on ‘direct action’. 

The Eiots Enquiry Committoo appointed by the Government of 
Bengal commenced its sitting at Dacca, under the presidency of Mr. 
Justice McNair of tlie Calcutta High Court. 

Dr. Ralrindra Nath Tagoro, in a spirited reply to the open letter 
addressed to Indians by Miss Eathbonc, M. P., pointed out the indis¬ 
cretion and importiriencc of the lady in throwing out a challenge to the 
Indian conscience on the scoro of ingratitude. 

The Government of India declared the Khaksar organization to 
be an unlawful association. The Provincial Governments were also 
instructed to take necessary steps to suppress the said organization. 

The Government of India announced the decision of establishing- 
a Departmental Committoo to advise on Defence matters. 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Eeconstruction 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member. 

Sardar Dasaundah Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, 
exhorted the Sikhs to join the Hindus, Moslems and others in helping 
the successful operation of the War. 

At a meeting, under the presidency of Dr. Eajendra Prasad, at 
Patna, it vas decided to establish Peace Committees in the Districts of 
Bihar with the help and co-operation of the people of all shades of opinion. 

Mr, Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, ex-Minister of the Central Provinces, 
presiding over the South Indian Anti-Separation Conference at Kum- 
bakonam, strongly opposed the ‘Pakistan Scheme’ with all its implications. 

10 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Wardhaganj denounced the 
outrages perpetrated by the rioters in Bihar and particularly the 
murder o£ a Muslim family. He advised the evil-doers to surrender 
themselves to the authorities for suffering any punishment which 
might be inflicted on them. 

Second Lieut. Premindra Singh Bhagat of the Corps of Indian 
Engineers was awarded the Victoria Cross with the approval of His 
Majesty the King. 

A group of Oxford youngmen, comprising Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans issued a programme designed to solve the Indian consti¬ 
tutional deadlock. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar in an interview at Wardha, advised his 
countrymen to miss no opportunity of joining the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, especially in view of the war situation. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha re¬ 
commended to the All-India Committoo of the said Sabha not to 
give effect to the Madura resolution on “direct action”. 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its session 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution, postponing the auestion of launch¬ 
ing a campaign of “direct action” on an All-India issue as suggested 
by the Madura resolution. 

The Government of India decided to establish an Advisory 
Panel of Accountants. Its function wonld extend over general Accoun¬ 
tancy questions relating to tlie terras of contracts for war supplies. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad laid the foundation of the first ship-build¬ 
ing yard at Vizagapatain. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi addressed a lettor to Mahatma Gandhi dis¬ 
cussing “organized violent resistance.” 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India met 
at Poona. The Council while recommending whole-hearted co-operation 
in the war effort at tho same time urged His Majesty’s Government 
to declare that they proposed to make India a free and equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Ist. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
at Simla and ended after passing several resolutions. 

An elaborate raeraorandiim setting forth the Hindu point of view and seekina: 
facilities for Hindus to entnol tlieraselves in the army and navy from Mr. V. U 
Savarkar on behalf of the All-India Hindu Maluisabha Militarization Board was 
submitted to Ilia Exeelleney tlie Commander-in-Chief by Sir J. P. Srivastava 
when he interviwed His ExcellciK-y at Simla. 

A deputation of a large munber of newspapermen led by Mr. Devadas Gandhi 
acting President, Indian and Eastern Newspapers’ Society waited on Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliav, Commerce Member, Government of India, at Simla to 
discuss questions arising out of Govenimeiit control of newsprint and the serious 
dearth of shipping space. 

2nd. Tho Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
riots in the Dacca City and district commenced its sitting in the office of the 
Divisional Commissioner. Tho Committee consisted of Mr. Justice McNnii- 
president, and Mr. W. Me Sharpe. MCivaii, 

A Press Note issued from Simla stated that discussions between represen¬ 
tatives of the Government of Bengal and the Government of India concernine 
A. R- P. matters, which commenced on May 29, concluded on June 2. ^ 

The Bihar Government proposed to levy a punitive tax on the inhabitants of 
Bihar Sharif for the maintenance of a strong police force in that subdivision 
His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab passed an order directing 'that 
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within the limits of the Puiijab, no person forming part of a procession should 
carry any arm. 

8rd. The riot situation in Bombay showed a definite improvement. 

The need for organizing Moslems of Calcutta, was emphasized by Manlana 
Nazir Ahmad Chowdhnry presiding over the conference of the General Council 
of the Calcutta District Moslem League. 

It was learnt from Simla that one hundred instructors were being imported 
from Great Britain for training of technicians in India. One hundred and fifty 
centres were already at work and their capacity was being increased to train 
ten thousand candidates. The number of candidates under training was believed 
to be five thousand. 

The Dacca Eiots Enquiry Committee, accompanied by the District Magistrate 
Mr. J. George, and a party of representatives of the various communities and 
organisations and their counsel inspected the damaged places in the city. 

Bix fighter squadrons of the R. A. F. were named by the Air Ministry after 
various parts of India following the dispatch of gifts of money to the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production for purchase of aircraft. 

4th. A fresh communal incident was reported from the Bihar subdivision which 
was the scene of rioting towards the end of April. 

The ex-Kaiser died at Doom. 

Dr. Rahindra Nath 'I'agore in a statement on the open letter addressed to 
Indians by Miss Itathbone, M. P., said, inter alia: "The lady has ill-served the 
cause of her people by addressing so indiscreet, indeed impertinent, a challenge 
to our conscience. She is scandalized at our ingralitude—that having drunk 
deeply at the wells of Enj?Iish thought we should still have some thought 
left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, so far as it is represen¬ 
tative of the best traditions of Western enlightenment, has indeed taught us 
much, but, let me add, that those of our countrymen who have profited by it 
have done so despite the ofiicial British attempts to ill-educate us. We might 
have achieved introduction to Western learning through any other European 
Language.” 

Reuter’s Diplomatic Correspondent learnt that the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speech at Leeds, was in no sense a formal declaration of policy, and did not in 
any way modify the declaration already made by H. E. the Viceroy in the 
name of His Majesty’s Government. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Lutif of Hyderabad ( Dcccan ) in the course of a circular he 
addressed to certain political leaders in the conntry, said that a solution of the 
communal problem was possible if at least the eubstance of the Muslim League 
demand was conceded. 

5th. A Government of India communique issued in Simla stated that steps were 
taken to declare the Khaksar organisation an unlawful association wherever 
necessary.—Provincial Governments were iustructed to take all steps they consi¬ 
dered necessary “to dispel the menance which the action of these misguided 
persons has brought into existence. 

in the Assam Assembly, Khan Bahadur Sayidiir Rahaman, Revenue and 
Finance Minister, made a statement on the floods in Sylhet district. 

6th. The decision to establish a Departmental Committee to advise on Defence 
matters, was announced from Simla. 

The Committee would consist of ten non-oHicial members of whom six would 
belong to the Central Legislative Assembly and four to the Council of State. 
The Commander-in-Ghief would he the President of the Committee. 

The Khaksar organization having been declared an unlawful association by the 
Central Government, Khnksars were rounded up in the various parts of India.— 
Following the action taken by the Government of India, more provincial 
Governments, namely, the Punjab, Sind, Bihar, Orissa, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Delhi implemented the instructions from Simla and declared 
Khaksars an illegal organization.—A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
in Simla, announced that the Government prohibited the carrying of belchas 
in public places by members of the association, commonly known as the 
“Anjuman-i-Khaksaran.” 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Reconstruction Committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Raniaswamy Mudaliar, the Commerce Member. 
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The Dacca Riots Inquiry Coraraittee gave directions about the large number of 
documents called for by the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Bardar Daaaiindah Biiigh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, in an 
appeal to the Sikhs to join hands with Hindus. Muslims and others, to keep the 
enemy away from India's boundaries, said : “The present is just the time when 
we (Sikhs) should make a huge effort to bent even our own every brilliant 
martial record of the past. Our history is full of marvellous achievements on 
the battlefield.” 

7th. Following the ban on the Khaksar organization, the rounding up of the 
members ot the organization continued in the various parts of India. 

A message from Simla stated that the strength of the Khaksar organization 
was believed to total something over 30,fKi0,—of this number about l-l.OtK) were in 
the United Provinces, 5,000 in the Punjab and the remainder distributed in 
smaller numbers in other parts of the country. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, Government ot Bengal, 
addressing a public meeting at Biirisal, made a statement on the basis of action 
which the Government proposed to take regarding relief measures in the cyclone 
affected areas. 

The Assam Assembly concluded consideration of amendments to the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Rules, 1940. Before the House was prorogued, a motion moved 
by the Premier’, Sir Mohammed Saadnlla. to Die effect that the Government 
should take steps to incorporate the amendments passed in the House in the 
body of rules in the light of discussions in the House, was carried. 

Mr. Ram Kumar Jhunjhunwalla, Presidertt of the Marwari Association, at the 
annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, criticized Government’s 
policy with regard to the industrialization of the country vis-a-vis the war. 

In view of the communal tension prevailing in the country, it was decided to 
establish Peace committees in the Districts of Bihar with the help and co¬ 
operation of the people of all shades of opinion. It was also decided to organize 
a Bhanti Dal consisting^ of men and women pledged to non-violence, under the 
patronage of Dr. Rajendra Prasad for the imrpose of promoting communal 
harmony.—The above decisions were arrived at a meeting at Patna, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad presiding. 

8th, Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shureef, ex-Minitifer of the Central Provinces, presiding 
over the South Indian Anti-Separation Oonferenoe at Kumbakonam, entered a 
strong caveat tliat the partition scheme was wrought with grave risks and danger 
to the future happiness and prosperity of India. 

Mr. M. A. Jiiinah, at a rceeptiou held at Bangalore, advised his co¬ 
religionists to choose the leader of their community very carefully to avoid any 
disappointment. 

The University Committee appointed by the Congress Ministry with Pandit 
Nilkanta Das, m. i.. a. ( Central ) as chaiinian, submitted its report to the 
Government of Orissa recommending the establishrncnt of a separate university 
for the Province. 

The C. P. Government directed the district authorities not to arrest any 
person for merely giving intimation of his intention to offer Batjagraha. The 
decision of the Government was the result of a ruling by the Lahore High Court 
that merely giving intimation to offer Balyugraha did not constitute any offence 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

9th. His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, in inaugurating the joint session of 
the two Houses of I.egislature under the reformed constitution of 1940, observed : 
“We will do well to remember that, in a Slate like ours the interests of the 
people and those of the Government are fundamentally idenlical and that the 
differences in ideology as between different sections ate for the most part super¬ 
ficial and transient.” 

A communique from H.vderabad ( Deccan ) said that the Nizam’s Government 
invested a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Government of India il iierceut 1941-42 
Defence Bonds. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wavdhaganj : “I have read and re¬ 
read with shame and sorrow an official account of the cool calculated and unpro¬ 
voked murder of a Muslim family, including au infant girl three years old. 
Though Rajendra Babu is doing glorious work on behalf of communal peace in 
Bihar, it is impossible for me to supprese my ovva opinion on this cruel crime. 
The perpetrators, whoever they may be, have done no good either to themselves or 
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to their relijiion, if they have any, or to this country. This I say apart from my 
views on “Ahirasa". I suggest that on no ground, even of violence, can such 

murders be defended.“I therefore, advise the perpetrators, with all the force 

my words may possess, to deliver themselves up unconditionally to the authorities 
for such punishment as the latter may think fit to award.” 

A number of resolutions were passed by the Anti-Separation Conference at 
Kumbakonara. Mr. M. Y. Shareef presided.—The main resolution which 
was unanimously carried, stated ; “Tt is the considered view of Musalmans 
from all parts of South India assembled at the conference that the two- 
nation scheme of Pakistan, envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim Community 
in India for which purpose it is avowedly declared, but would also be 
definitely detrimental to its growth, expansion and solidarity and would 
further result in the disintegration of the whole country which has all along been 
treated as such, and that it would eventually lead to internal strife, thereby 
exposing the country to foreign exploitation.” 

10th. A Press Communique from Simla stated, “His Majesty the King Emperor 
approved the award of the Victoria Cross to Second Lieutenant Premindra Singh 
Bhagat of the Crops of Indian Engineers.” 

The possibilities of fabrics produced from indigenous silk on handlooms in 
Bengal being used for the manufaetture of parachutes were being investigated by 
the Government of India. 

The Bengal Government decided that during the period of an emergency, the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly would sit from 9 A.w. to 12 noon and the Council 
from 2-15 P.m. to 4-15 p.m. 

Mr. Gopinath Singh, General Secretary of the TJ. P. Congress Socialist Party 
was arrested at Lucknow under Sec. 12S) of the Defence of India Eules, 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan opened another Red Shirts Camp near the Shah 
Alam Bridge in Peshawar district. 

Dr. P. V. Naidn, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha, in an 
Interview in Madras, declared : “It will be a tragedy if the JTindn Mahasahha 
is committed to any form of ‘direct action’ under the present circumstances.” 

Dr. Moonje observed at Nagpur: “It will be suicidal to the Hindus to embark 
on any programme of ‘direct action, at the present moment,” 

The Budget session of the Mysore Eeprcseiitativc AsBcmbly met under the 
new reformed constitution. 

A Press communique from Simla stated that the Government of India and the 
Government of Burma were anxious, if possible, to reach an agreed solution of 
the various problems relating to Indian immigration into Burma. As a result 
of preliminary discussions both Govern men ts were of opinion that a stage had 
been reached where personal negotiations offcre<l a reasonable prospect of success. 

11th. Acting for the “Argonanuts”—a non-party youth movement of the Demo¬ 
cracies—a group of Gxford Youngracn comprising Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans, issued a programme designed to solve the Indian constitutional dead¬ 
lock. The signatories constituted tliemsclvos into an initiative group to be known 
as the Indian Collaboration Gommittee. Their plan, inter alia, declared that 
Indian Home Rule should be vested in the Viceroy and the Viceroy should 
create a National War Cabinet composed of prominent Indiana. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje in a circular which he issued to all the members of the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu MahasaWia (from Calcutta) expressed the view : 
“That this is not the time for going to jail by launching direct action.” 

12tli. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha interviewed 
at Wardha regarding the Madura resolution of the Mahasahha on ‘direct action’, 
said ; “1 cannot s,ay whether it will be modified, revised or dropped in Calcutta. 
As a war is on and as the internatiotial situation is worsening it is essential 
that we should be knocking at Government’s door for admission to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. India, particularly Hindus, should avail of the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the war and be ready for defending the country,’’ 

Re8i)onsible section of tribes in North Waziristan took a reasonable view of 
events in Iraq and expressed relief at the restoration of constitutional Government 
in that country. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a number of messages from General de 
Gaulle and the heads of various Allied Governments, acknowledging the contri- 
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bution of Rb. 2,00,000 made from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and express¬ 
ing keen appreciation of India’s generosity. 

13th. Members of the All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met in 
Calcutta and had an informal discussion about the questions to be considered at 
the meeting of the Comraitfee. 

Captain Nimbakar, General Secretary, Hindu Sabha, in a telegram to Mr. V. 
D. Savarkar, said : ‘‘All Madras members of the All-India Committee with the 
exception of one, are opposed to direct action.” 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee addressed an appeal to Mr, A. K. Fazliil Huq, the Bengal 
Premier, stating inter alia ; ‘‘We are at the cross-roads of history. India has to 
come to a decision whether her Hindu and Moslem sons shall plunge her into 
primeval darkness under cover of which they are to thrust the dagger into each 
others’ hearts or they are to carry on the civilizing and nationalizing mission 
founded by her sons of the last goneiation.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, presiding at a meeting of the Klialsa De¬ 
fence of India League, held at Oakover, Siraia, observed: “We are one, we 
should be one, and we must remain one.” 

Dr. Khan Bahcb, ex-Premier of the Frontier Province replying to an address 
presented to him at a public meeting at Srinagar, held under the auspices of 
the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, said that India could not make 
any progress unless communalLsm vanished and the people were united. 

14th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, decided to 
recommend to the All-India Committee not to give effect to the Madura 

resolution on “direct action’’ for the time being in view of the deterioration in 
the communal situation.—The other resolutions discussed by the Working 
Committee related to census, communal riots in different provinces, constructive 
programme, organization of volunteers, military training and the havoc created 
by the cyclonic storm in Bavisal and Noakhali. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava sent a telegram to Mr. V. D. Savarkar : "United 

Provinces solidly against direct action in any form in existing international and 
internal situation ; Hindus stand to lose greatly by any such precipitate move. 
We must concentrate all our energies on militarization and industrialization.” 

Acharya Kripalani ill the course of an artiido on “Communal Riots and 

Satyngralia” asked ; ‘‘Can an effective non-violent way to tackle the communal 

problem bo devised when peaceful negotiations fail ?” Answering the question 
himself, Acharya Kripalani said : ‘'If we rule out violence and if we are not to 
rely exclusively upon martyrdom, we have, in my opinion, to devise some scheme 
of non-co- 0 [ieration.” 

When the All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met in Calcutta, a 
resolution drafted by the Working Committee suggesting that the Madura 
resolution on ‘direct action’ should not bo implemented, was placed before the 
meeting. 'Jhe resolution was proposed and seconded by Dr. B. S. Moonje and 
Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, respectively, hut its consideration was postponed. 

15th. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its session in Calcutta, 
(as recommended by the Working Committee) passed by an overwhelming 
majority a resolution that the question of launching a campaign of direct action 
on all-India issue and scale, as suggested by the Madura resolution be postponed. 
—The Committee arrived at the decision taking into consideration the develop¬ 
ments since December 1940, both national and international and particularly in 
view of the “widespread and organized aggression on Hindus,” which, it was 
stated, was their paramount duty to resist and crush, and also in view of the 
fact that the war was rapidly oiuoaidiing India on both frontiers. 

Great concern was expressed at the communal riots in Dacca, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, Bihar Shareef, Bliiwani (Punjab) and other parts of the 
country by the Working Committee of the All-Tudia Hindu Mahasabha in a 
resolution adopted at its meeting in Calcutta. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee 
presided. 

16th. The inqinry into the origin aud circumstances of the Dacca riots was 
resumed at Dacca before Mr, Justice Me Nair (President) and Mr. W. Me Sharpe 
who constituted the Inquiry Committee. 

Mr. K, M. Munshi. Home Minister in Corahay’s former Congress Government, 
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issued a statement from Bombay, drawing attention to the urgent need of 
restoring communal harmony in the country. 

Tributes to the memory of Mr. G. R. Oas were paid at a largely attended 
meeting in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, on the occasion of the I6th anniversary of his death. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, addressing the students of the Gujarat Vidya Mandir 
at Ahmedabad, made an appeal to face any communal disturbances that might 
occur again with God on their lips. 

17th. Sir Bertram Stevens, Leader, Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council, in an address on “Problems of Today and Tomorrow,” in Calcutta, 
declared; “India can fight a total war as much ns any other country. This is a 
war of production, and India’s potential outinit is immense. This is a crisis of 
production on tlie Allied side and Biilain’s need of the production of India and 
the Dominions is intense. At all costs this output must be expanded, even if 
economic life is transformed,” 

Acbarya Kripalani, General Secretary of the A. I. C. C. issued instructions for 
the guidance of Salyagrahis and CongrcBs Committees after consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

A Press Note from Simla stated ; "The Government of India have decided to 
establish an Advisory Panel of Acconntanls, consisting of not more than ten 
leading members of the Acconiitancy profession in this eountry. Its function will 
extend over general Accountancy questions relating to the terms of contracts for 
war supplies such as those bearing on the system of payments, profit percentages, 
the scope and extent of the check to be ajiplied on the accounts of eontraotors, 
etc. "Its functions will be purely advisory in charaoter, but in view of its composi¬ 
tion, the opinion exfuessed by it will naturally carry great weight both with the 
Government and Industry, 

A statement on the nature and extent of Government assistance to weavers in 
the Mysore State was made in the Itepreseiitativc Assembly, in reply to a question. 
'The Dewan-President presided. 

A Press Note from Nagimr re ; prohibition in the C. P. contained the obser¬ 
vation : "There is little doubt that a considerable part of the money formerly 
spent on drink is now being utilized by the ex-addicts to provide better food 
ami clothing for their families. 'There is also the general opinion that the pro¬ 
hibition of eountry liquor has helped many porsoiis to reduce,' or clear their 
debts.” 

18th. 'The anniversary of the declaration of General de Gaulle, that Free France, 
under his leadership, would continue the struggle side by side with her Ally, 
Great Britain until final victory was attained, was celebrated in all cities and 
towns of the Free French Empire. 

At Cbandernagore a meeting was held under the presidency of Lieut. J. M. 
Massontier, at which all the French officials and ])rincipal citizens were present. 

'The Government of Bengal formulated a compreheuaive scheme for the control 
of leprosy in Bengal, 

Mr. Bajendra Prasad, referring to the communal situation in the country, in 
the course of an interview at Wardhaganj, observed ; “'The best and the only 
effective check is mutual trust and goodwill, but the foundations of these are 
being sapped day by day by communal propaganda,” 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, luorogued the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, 

19th. 'The Rao Committee on Hindu Women’s lights to property signed its report 
at Simla. 

Besides recommending an enlargement of its terrns of reference the committee 
recommended that where provincial legislation was immediately necessary to give 
Hindu widows the right of succession to agriculiural property, such legislation 
should be undertaken without delay. 

A communique from Simla stated that the Government of India decidod to 
establish an Indian purchasing mission in America. 

20th. Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, outlined his ideas as to the manner 
in which the post-war economic reconstruction in India should be carried out. 

Sir Jogindra Singh, ex-Minister, Punjab Govarnment, in the course of a talk 
on '‘solidarity in this critical hour” declared; "Leaderless, India is dispersing 
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itfl gathered harvest of a country. They who ought to niourn, rejoice at the 
tragedy ; they who claimed to be custodians of India’s united resolve to lead 
her from poverty to power are dumb. They are unable to utter the word which 
would serve India to take her full share in saving the spirit of man and his 
heritage, the much coveted but ever illusory freedom.” 

2tst. The laying of the foundation of the first India-owned ship-building yard was 
performed by Dr. Rujendra Prasad, a former President of the Congress at 
Vizagapatam. 

A statement issued over the signatures of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Rames- 
wami Nehru, Mrs. Vijoylaxmi Pandit, Raj Kumari Amrit Knar and others of 
the All-India Women's Oonference in reply to the British Wotnon's message to 
India’s Women, observed infer alia : “Let us point out the anomaly of British 
women asking India, though a slave nation, to help a slave owner in distress 
instead of asking tlio slave owner to undo the wrong and cure himself of the 
initial sin and thus onsiirc the moral jiiatncBS of his position.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, replying to an addims at Vizagapatam, observed ; 
“Attempts arc being made by the enemies of Indian nationalism to divide our 
country into various scelioii.s on the ground of the cxistciieo of diilerent races, 
religions and ciilUire, but whole eoiiiitry luid believed the theory of different races 
and cultures, India had not only a great part, but was destined to have a 
great future. We are one and shall continue to bo one.” 

The Governor of U. P. sanctioned the payment of eompensalion to cane- 
growers in the Barabanki, Hardoi, tiitapur, and Kheri districts at the rate of Rs. 
15 per acre for surplus cane. 

lir. 0. R. Reddi, Viee-Chaiieellor of the .Andhra University, in an interview in 
Bombay, observed’. “I believe the installation of a iSIatioiial Government composed 
of representatives of the wat-minded parties and organizations who are prepared 
to postpone consideration of the bigger issues till after the war is necessary 
if the country is to bo roused to a proper pitch of enthusiasm and give fuller 
and more cordial support to Great Britain. 

22nd. Mr, Jamnadas Metha, M. u. A. (Bombay) speaking at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, expressed the view that the Indian National Congress liad practically 
liquidated the political work for which it had stood for nearly 50 years. The 
meeting was organized under tho auspices of the Radical Democratic Party and 
the National Democratic Union, 

Five persons were injured in a clash in Bombay that occurred between two 
crowds belonging to different communities, when the police made a lathi charge 
and opened fire to disperse the mob. 

In a telegram to tlic Governor of the United Provinces, Pandit Madnn Mohan 
Malaviya requested the (iovernment to inquire into the Agra Jail incident and 
suggested that His Kxcelleiicy’s Government should make it clear that, until 
detenus were tried and convicted they should not be treated as criminals and 
should enjoy the privileges that detenus enjoyed before the new rules came into 
force. 

23rd. The communal situation in the different parts of the country was discussed at a 
oonference of Bengal Congress workers with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, a member of 
the Congress Working Committee and Achavya J. B. Kripalani. General 
Secretary. All-India Congress Committee, in the B. P. C. 0. ottico, O.alcutta, 

The Chief Mining Kngincev, Railway Board, handed over to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund a sum of Rs. 79, 999 ns a contribution from the officers 
staff and em))loyees of the State Railway’s Coal Department, 

24th. The Government of Bengal sanctioned grants of Rs. 3,00,000 as agricultural 
loans, and Rs. 00,000 for gratuitous relief for the cyclone affected areas in the 
Bakarganj district. Total grants made for the district amounted to Rs. 13,00,000 
and Rs 1,00,000, respectively. 

Sit Ziauddin Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh University and Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University informed Mr. Rohiiii Kumar 
Chowdhury, the Education Minister of Assam of their decision to accept the invi¬ 
tation to attend the meeting of the Select Oommittes of the Assam Univertity 
Bill in the first week of July. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and Sir Azizul Huq, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Univei’Bsty already signified their willingness to attend the meeting of 
of the Select Committee. 
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25th. The death occurred in Calcutta, of Mr. G, S. Dutt, I. C. S. (retd.) the Founder 
of the Brataohari movement in Bengal. He was 1)9 years old. 

Mahatma Gandhi permitted Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, 
Bombay Government, to resign from the Congress. 

Mr. Walchand Iliraehand, Chairman of the Scindia Company observed in 
Bombay, “No facilities, either for the steel required for the hulls of ships nor 
for ships have been secured for the proposed ship-building yard by the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, in a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, referred to two points raised 
by Mahatma Gandhi, namely that tliose Congressmen who favour violent resis¬ 
tance must get out of the Congress and sha])e their conduct just as they thought 
fit and that a Congressman might not directly or indirectly associate himself 
with a gymnasium where training in violent resistance was given, 

26th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, while addressing a meeting of the 
Darjeeling War Committee, observed : “J^et the slogan be ‘lend to defend.” 

Subscriptions to the Second l)cfence Loan for the week ending June 21, 1941, 
amounted to Rs. 50, 20, 000, 'I’he grand total of subscriptions to all Indian 
Defence Loans up to June 21, 1911 was Rs. 6U,20,61,000. 

Ill the House of Commons, Mr. Soreiiseii suggested reconsideration of the 
policy regarding shipping and ship-building yards with a view to considerable 
expansion. 

Mr. Amery pointed out that enquiries were progressing as regards the earliest 
date when productions of shijis in India would be possible. Certain provisional 
steps had been taken witlt his and the Government of India’s support, 

27th. There was a renewed outbreak of Ilindu-Moslem rioting at Dacca. The police 
fired a round in order to scare away a riotous mob on Nawabpur Road. In view 
of the vecrudcsceiice of the communal distuibances, the Riots Inquiry Committee 
did not sit. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a meeting of lawyers at Dacca, urged them 
to form a peace committee with men of diilareiit communities. He said that they 
should agree at least to maintain peace, and use no violence. 

Dr. Prasad, accompanied by Acharya J. B. Kriiialani, later left for Calcutta. 

In the Mysore Legislative Oouiicil, Congress members, walked out as a 
protest against the disallowance by the Dewan of an adjournment motion which 
had been held to bo in order by the President of the Council and for which the 
leave of the House was given. 

28th. Disturbances continued at Dacca. The police opened fire on an unruly mob 
at Liixmi Bazar. 

A Press Note from Simla announced that a school for the training of A. R. P. per¬ 
sonnel on the lines of A. R. P. staff school in England would be opened in Calcutta. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Acharya J. B. Knpalani on their return to 
Calcutta from Dacca, met the local Congress and Mahasabha leaders as also 
leaders of the Moslem Community, to discuss with them the communal situation 
in the province and to devise means for restoration of communal amity. 

The determination of the Indian Christian Community to do its utmost in 
taking its share in all measures in connexion with the successful prosecution of 
the war. was reiterated at the Punjab Indian Christian Conference at Lahore, 
Diwan Bahadur S. P. Singha presided. 

The question of the piivileges of the Mysore Legislative Council and its mem¬ 
bers in relation to articles in the Press was discussed in the Mysore Legislative 
Council. The subject arose from aii editorial in a local Kannada daily imputing 
certain motives to the Congress Party in the House in asking supplementary 
questions on a questiou. There was a full discussion and the President promised 
to consider the matter and give his ruling. 

The Poona Journalists’ Association passed a resolution protesting against the 
order issued by the Government of Bombay under the Press Emergency Powers 
Act demanding security of Rs, 1000 each from the Yeshvant Press, where the 
daily Kal, Poona, was i)rinted and from the publisher and printer of the paper 
respectively because of an alleged objectionable article publised in the issue of 
May 25, 1941. 

29th. The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met at Poona 
passed a resolution affirming that India's political progress was only possible if 
the Democracies won the war, 

11 
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The Council, while of opinion that India should co-operate whole-heartedly in 
the war-effort maintained that the Government had failed to create the psycholo¬ 
gical atmosphere necessary for mobilizing to the fullest extent the resources of 
the country in men and material. It reiterated the Federation’s demand for a 
National Government. 

The meeting further urged His Majesty’s Government to declare that they 
proposed to make India a free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

30th. Mr. M. N. Roy in an appeal from Dehia Dun inquired of the rank and file 
of Congressmen, if it were not more honourable to be in company of Churchill 
than to follow the pseudo-anti-imperialists who would continue the policy of 
extending moral support to Fascism. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, in connexion with the 
ceremony to mark the raising of the Assam Regiment, gave a message from 
Shillong. 

"For the first time in history a regiment of Indian Army has been raised in 
Assam and has been given the name “Assam Regiment.” We wish the nucleus 
of the regiment good luck, in the name of the province of Assam.” 

An A. R. P. Staft' School, under the auspices of the Government of India 
and on the lines of the A. R, P. Staff School in England, was opened by Lt. 
Col. E. K. Yieud, Direotor-in-Charge, in Calcutta. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has. however, been steadily emerging oat of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s 
incursion into the age that saw the birth of 15udhisra and Jainism in India in the 
sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here 
and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These 
“nebuloe” have probably, a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (JtJ6 B. C.), the galaotical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulfe beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in tlie shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing On Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with iasoriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
’’documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less iiuid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriiitions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in recoimtrucling, “on scientific 
lines,” the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian wlio seeks to reconstruct on scienlifi<'. line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any oUier country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition,’mytlis’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible jdan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic Buccession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distingnish between structural or rooipbological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient eoun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “matciials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not cany us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B, C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation Ims been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the I’linjab and in Bind, which according to current oificial 
beliefs, is of the Sumerian pialtern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Iiido-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history. 'The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora¬ 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 
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other parts of the sub-continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort of wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)—probably 
by the races and civilisation of Summer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidiaus and Indo-Aryan people. Wo do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted, ws have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and ‘‘sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lend to many unexplored avenues of enquiry ns to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Uioveha 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive ‘‘documentary” 
evidence that we possess—at'pears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for snpremacy first in the 
land of “hive Rivers” and in the (iaiiges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenclr.nble forest mantle, stood as a barrier between 
Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered 
and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, 
still continue to live. In considerable jiarts they were also absorbed into the fold of 
Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart 
some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. Tliere was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation, 'The process of 
Ai^anisation in language, culture etc. has been a firocess adraittiiig, naturally, of 
different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost 
kept aloof from Aryan inlluencc and having at the other others that have become 
part and fiarcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisalion of the Dravidian peoples, 
especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected 
process. Rut on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is 
also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or 
even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in tlie latter. 'Jhis power of assimila¬ 
tion of alien races and cultures wilhont losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same lime making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in them-has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culturo-comidex. This iias meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature limn can, perhaps, be claimed for 
the political or national unity witli wliich histories are commonly familiar. Historians, 
accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the diversity 
which lies on the surface, India to them is tlius a veritable chaos of jarring elements 
of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have never known 
unity before the days of the iiuitary political rule of the British. Of course, the 
introduction, in later times, of the fcfcmitic religions—Muhamraedanism and 
Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the Aryo- 
Dravidiaii culture and social system in India. But even these elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn inlh the sphere of influence of what we may call 
the genius of India, In other words, a slow but sure iirocess of cultiiral asBimilation 
even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had risen as a 
“revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within-and which 
dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its birth 
by being eventually absorbed and as.similatcd into the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old or later ‘ revolts” have thus ‘‘squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are iiermilted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which ever swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahamraadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accom|)lished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipn Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikli Porvers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammcdan Power in India, 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political ami military 
organisation, except occasion ally like, for instance, the Great Homan Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern time.s. We po.ssess, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, E|)ics and I’urnas speak. But ns far 
as appearances go, an unitary ecntraliacd, Indian Empire was the ox(!eption and 
not the rule. In later limes also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievoment. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fongiit, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for tlieir sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as su(.'h. 'J'he siurit of her culture clid not favour the formation 
and consideration of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist witli many forms of ccntraliBcd Stale control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human 
Values and Coudiiot) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and nutoiiomoiis unit owing i)ormaiient allegiance to the 
reign of Dliarma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So live village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little allected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the sprit of Dharma ( which should not be translated as religion ) has 
definitely and syslematicully favoured all human or even all-living values and ten¬ 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has 0 |(posed militant aggressive, “predatory", 
nalionalism. The old Upaiiishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Bliarmashastras ( or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship witli all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of otlence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Bamhitas, Bralimins, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Biitras ( or Digests ) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Bamayana and Mabavaratu), Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (imleBB one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put, forth iu their belialf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginuing with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct, as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
Btaudpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just ineasure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but. iiossibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a diflerent kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which has, through a lonp;, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. .Much of that civilisation we still 
reprd, vyithout understanding, as consisting of ‘‘savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
‘theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Bide by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to ns a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times wo find that the invasion by Ale.vander the Great 
of India proves in the result to he little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only out off a small slice of North-Western India, and this Utile slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily deve!o)ied “war-wearitie.ss” on the plains of the I’unjab, and he had to go 
back only adtling a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it liad not been nn “easy walk-over” with liim. 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Ghandragupta. who became the king of Magadlin, proved himself 
too powerful tor the Grcak invaders who had violateii the sanctity and integrily of 
the sacred Ijand of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragnpta, a treaty was concluded between him anil the Greek 
■which made him the supreme, undisimted lord and sovereign of the Indian Emi'ire 
Mcgasthence, who was sent by Scleiicns as an ambassador to the court of Chandra-^ 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which, though unfortnnaielv fragmentary bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of maleria] and moral civilization 
attained by tlie llindns centuries iioforc the Ohrislian era. And this liigli civilisa- 
tioi was evolved in India not in isolation but in conimeree with other cpulisations 
that flourished in ancient limes such as the Bahyloniaii, tiroek, Persian and Chinese 
Chandragnpta’s son was Bindiisara who was succeeded by Asoka ('.‘f59-2Jl B. C)' 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numevons edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stage left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of tiie moral and spiritual conquest and' redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. "With oommend.able catliolicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by bis great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transfonuiug Bndhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of llio greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurva 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteiia 
and Parlhia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 


Gupta Dtnasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Puidhistic religion. Under him the Knshan branch of 
the Ynmi-ehi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose-the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Uiiaia would 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters' 
In the begirining of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shitted to latalipntra in Magadha as the Giqita dynasty emerged into power 
banindragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragnpta, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the spliere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encoiira'''eraent to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
According to hiH testimony, their Eraiiires were vast and their administration lust" 
enlightened, lowards the end of the fifth Century- when the White Huns from' 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brabmanical culture as evidenced 
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especially by the literature of the Purans ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a iirocess of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor Ilarshn, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for bis geeat i>rowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Oliinese, Hiieu Tsiaiig by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaevai. India 

After the death of Harshn, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may he called the medireval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes i) 08 Bible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mnshrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Home 
ont.stiinding figures like Vikranuiditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few ami far between. In the Bonth ol India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Amlliras, Ballavas, Ghalukyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kaslimcre in the North, Kananj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the cast were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the coiifnsiou and complexity of the general 
Indian situation wldch deserves notice even passing was the rise of tfie Rajimt power 
upon wliich the mantle of the old caste Kshatfias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell, and winch was the chief oppoHitioii that the waves of Mohamedan invasion 
coming one after another over since the seeoud quarter of the 7th century bad to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kananj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the ticw drama of liajput ascendancy—a drama so full 
of eiusodes of snpeihtimau bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human Tuemory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
'J'hough Rajput opposilion was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth e"tury, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the llindn Empire of Delhi and Ajuierc over which I’rithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, Ihongh not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of iiidei>cndcnce were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls—.\kbar, Jahangir, Shahjahaii and 
Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it consitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it stionld be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Maharamedau impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham¬ 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either u complete or final subjugation of India! 
and there is another thing to ho noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘dark’’ Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious recoustriictiou was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or ‘'stage” of life) was being ^ transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assirailation and multi plication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Bndhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Bndhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Vedic religion surviveii but it was transformed, 't he Furanas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and matliematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Groat poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
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Ffailosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-eanilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural aepression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in tlie South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g, those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators. Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Piithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Kbau or Nadir Sliah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points—e. g. in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and instituiions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdn or Hindusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was disimvered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarebs as Bher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main, decentralised, allowing piovinoial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of tlie village units—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs *like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for examide, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large uneaBure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possilde the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Plyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramouritcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1.599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade witli India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first tliis Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies’" which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
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of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibiiities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, ailiance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of i’lassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1703 and 18i3). By these a Govornor-General- 
in council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also tile Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India's contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the rarliamentary Declaration promising lier a “progressiva 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, whielt is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were ‘'transferred” to Ministers ( not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature ), whilst the more important subjects were ‘‘reserved”. In 

E raotice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers ('who were appointed by, 
eld office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme, The legislative bodies both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular pat ties. Wliilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the roaiu body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the preseut Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation, We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming holder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of CoiigresB affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late; 
but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gsndhi-Irwiii 
Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of 
that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew 
its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The fall of Prance in June, 1940, startled the world into revi¬ 
sing its ideas on men and things, on the re-distribution of the forces 
Co-operation resources of the world. Men and women came 

between realise that the philosophy of life and conduct 

Russia & Germany which the National Socialism of Germany represented 
has got a revolutionary quality which hy its strength 
had acquired a status that could not be ignored any longer. Another 
revolutionary force in the modern world was represented by Soviet 
Eussia. When in the fourth week of August, 1939, these two forces 
came to some sort of an arrangement for joint action, for co¬ 
operation in the swift movement of power-politics, the world became 
prepared for the World War II of the 20th century. It had not 
long to wait. By September, 1939, Gorman dive-bombers flew over 
Poland showering death and destruction. German Panzer Divisions 
rolled over the plains of Poland crushing all opposition. All the 
Allied Powers, Britain and Prance, who had guaranteed Poland’s 
integrity and unity, who had promised her help, looked helplessly on 
without being able to do their little best for her. And in course of 
eighteen days Poland, as she had emerged out of the first World 
War, vanished from the map of the world. 

The months flew by and the western States of continental Europe, 
the area bordered _ by the Artie Circle in the north to the Gulf of 
Germany and l^iscay in the south, lay under the heels of Ger- 
RusBiVpart many’s conquering hordes. Another twelve months 
company rolled by keeping pace with Germany’s march to¬ 
wards the Aegean Sea and the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. By the end of this period happened one of those events 
that leave their mark in history. This Was the German attack on 
Eussia in the morning of June 22, 1941. When the Eusso-German 
Neutrality Pact was signed the Soviet Premier and Poreign Minister, 
Viacheslav Molotov, had recommended it to the world’s acceptance 
as a turning point in the history of Europe, and not only of 
Europe”. The German Press had hailed it as “an important, active 
contribution to the future now order in Europe”. To the world 
dominated by Britain and the United States this lining up of the 
^o dictatorships, of the two revolutionary forces represented by Nazi 
Germany and Bolshevist Eussia, was not welcome. In an article 
in a U. S. A. Quarterly, ForeUjn Affairs, written by a Harvard 
professor, the mind of this world stood revealed. The Pact had sat 
upon the western world as a “nightmare”. But there was hardly any 
relief felt at the^ break-up of this Pact, as it started another nightmare— 
the prospect, the possibility that Germany will control the resources 
and the labour power in the vast territory stretching from Bohemia 

to the Himalayas and the Persian Gulf.” Whether or not this 

possibility has any chance of fulfilment is still on the knees of the 
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gods. All that one can say, aa wo write, is that the German time¬ 
table of a 8-weeka campaign haa been upset, that Russia has almost 
lost the use of the Black Sea, and that the centres of Soviet 
industrial and military productive activities in Russia proper have 
been rendered more than 50 per cent useless. Speculations with 
regard to the outcome of this fight between these two mastodans 
among nations have become so prolific that there is a danger of our losing 
our sense of perspective, and giving reins to wishful thinking. For, there is 
no manner of doubt that the Gorman attack on Russia haa created 
“mental and emotional confusion” amongst vast sections of the population 
in every country. The majority feeling seems to be that Soviet Russia 
being the “weaker of the two w'ell-hated dictatorships,” prudence should 
dictate friendliness to her so that the two forces of “world revolution” 
might get exhausted by mutual blood-letting. 

This feeling accounts for the alacrity with which the British Prime 
Minister has promised all help to Soviet Russia in the fight into 
British promise of which she has been dragged by the audacity of German 
help to Russia leadership. This promise was convoyed in a broadcast 
speech made in the evening of Juno 22, the day on which German 
forces had moved against Soviet Russia. 

“Any man or State who fights against Nazism will have our aid...We have 
offered to the Government of Soviet Russia any technical or economic assistance 
which is in our power and which is likely to be. of service to them...It is not for 
roe to speak of the action of the United States, but this I will say : If Hitler 
imagines that his attack on Soviet Russia will cause the slightest division of aims 
or slackening of effort in the great democracies who are resolved upon his doom, 
he is awfully mistaken...The Ilussiaa danger is our danger and the danger of the 
United States...’’ 

Mr. Churchill’s “swift pledge of London-Washington aid to Moscow 
was a shrewd play for his team” said a U. 8. A. weekly, Time, 
as it robbed “the week-ending appeasers at home and 
rtn r'*hui isolationists in the U. S. A.” of opportunity to fish in 

promises * troubled waters. Colonel Charles Lindenbergh, one of 

the leaders of the latter, could only say that the new 
turn in the war was “a very, very unusual development” ; his further 
comment that he was “not at all surprised” at it was an assumption of wis¬ 
dom that few can accept without a grain of salt. Mr. Churchill’s shrewd¬ 
ness was underlined by the U. 8. A. Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Sumner Wells, who under the direction of 
President Roosevelt read a declaration to a Press Conference on June 
23, which was nothing more than a paraphrase of what the British 
Premier had said : 

■‘...Any defense against Hitlerism, any rallying of the forces opposing Hitlerism 
from whatever sources those forces may spring, will hasten the eventual downfall 
of the present German leaders, and will, therefore, redound to the benefit of our 
own defense and security.” 


But not all in the United States subscribed to this view of Russia’s 
transformation into a friend and ally of democracy. Mr Herbert Hoover, 
Danger of Commu- President Roosevelt’s predecessor at the White House, 
nlst revival struck a note of dissent. To them Communism was as 
much an anathema as Nazism. 

“Now we find ourselves juomising aid to Stalin and his militant Communist 
conspiracy against the whole democratic ideals of the world...if we go further and 
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join the war and we win, then we have won for Stalin the grip of Cominunism 
on KuBsia and more opportunity for it to extend in the world...” 

But the U. S. Administration appeared to have the backing of the 
majority of the people in thinking that Bolshevism in conflict vit.ith 
Nazism deserved help as it would be giving hostages 
Hope of the good behaviour if it desired help from the demo- 

Soviet*practke cracies. The feeling was widely expressed that Soviet 
Eussia must withdraw or slacken certain of the 
controls that it had established over individual freedom. Mr. Sumner 
Wells drew pointed attention to one of these deprivations—that of the 
“freedom to worship God as their consciences dictate.” This was 
“the great and fundamental right of all people” which has been 
“denied to their peoples by both the Nazi and Soviet Governments." 
The hint of criticism and accusation implicit in Mr. Wells' words 
was taken note of by the Soviet Government, and assurance was 
conveyed to the world that this “right” had not been withdrawn, 
and that the control, if there be any in practice, would be loosened. 
This responsiveness of the Soviet to world opinion has been strengthen¬ 
ing the hope that the other rigidities of Soviet philosophy and practice 
would be moderated so that the Soviet regime might fit into the 
scheme of “economic democracy” as it is practised by Britain and 
the United States, and that she will he brought back into !i*"tha 
community of Christian nations”. We do not know if these hopes 
will be fulfilled or not. Under tho stress of war, and the quickening of 
idealism caused by war, the world has had many such hopes, and 
has grieved over their vanishing. 

Tba outbreak of the Nazi-Bolshovik war was the most significant 
development during the six months of 1941, the events and trends of 
which form the subject of study of this volume of the Indian Annual 
Register, though it burst out at the fag end of the 
Italian ^^cle in period. We have not seen any interpretation of this 
Africa' event that has been able to get hold of all the facts 

which helped to precipitate it. We have to anticipate 
many of the happenings that have prepared Nazi leadership to launch on 
the attack on Eussia with the outcome of which is bound up their hopes 
and dreams of world domination or fears of irrevocable ruin. We have to 
make an attempt to understand these if we desire to face the future with 
knowledge and understanding. The world has been kept enthralled during 
the opening months of 1941 with the epic fight of Greece against Italy, 
and the see-saw of Anglo-Italian alarums and excursions over east and 
north Africa. Antecedent to that, during tho last six months of 1940, 
Britain had stood alone in the world facing the greatest crisis in the 
life of her island history of a thousand years. Alone she had fought 
back the German attempt at invasion of her shores ; alone she had beat 
back the swarms of German bombers and fighters that from a distance 
of twenty-two miles only flew day and night over Britain to crush the 
only obstacle to German hegemony over Europe, to break the imperialism 
that had for about two centuries skimmed the cream off the world’s 
goods. During these months the Italian empire in north and east Africa 
had all but crashed under the blows of Britain’s Imperial Army helped 
by South African, Australian, New Zealand and Indian divisions. When 
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during tha last quarter of 1940, desert warfare became possible, Italy took 
the offensive from Lybia and rushed to Sidi Barrani within the borders 
of Egypt. It almost appeared that Italy would be repeating the exploits 
of the German hordes in the low countries—Holland and Belgium— 
and in France. But they were as quickly rolled back to Benghazi by 
the combined attack of ground troops and naval guns. For, the Italians 
had adopted the thoughtless tactics of following the costal route which 
is badly exposed to naval bombardment and concentrated air attack, 
and badly confined by its escarpment parallel to the shore. They lost 
mobility owing to this natural restriction, and lost all the territory up 
to Benghazi by February 6, 1941. Further south, Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia did not show a bettor record. By the capture of the 
former the British could sweep the Bed Sea free of Axis raiders, surface 
or underwater; and the Emperor Haile Seliasse could return to his 
empire. The freeing of the Bed Sea enabled U.l S. ships to pour into 
contiguous territories all the materials of war, the President having 
declared that the territories flanking the Bed Soa to the Suez were 
"not a combat zone." 

This victory sent up British prestige. But it was a’short-lived,triumph. 
German Panzer Divisions and luftwajfe squadrons regained 'in 'course of 
about ten days what the British had won in as many 
ed*fcrca”retrler!B' 'weeks. Benghazi was evacuated on April 4, and the 
the position Allied troops fell back inside Egypt. A powerful contingent 
of them has been holding Tobruk. And, for reasons 
unexplained, this Axis thrust into the heart of Egypt stands halted. 
In this victory General Hommel used the technique which had brought 
them suceeesa in France. A wide-fronted advance by widely-dispersed 
mechanized units scattered over the desert expanse west of Egypt, the 
use of more powerful battle tanks frustrated General Archibald Wavell’a 
operations and snatched victory from what the Italians had made into 
a debacle. Yichy sources speculated that the Germans had their eyes on 
the oases in the regions further south—Siwa and Jarabub, Kufra and 
Owerat. The last two are 500 miles far in the south, near the margins 
of Sudan and French Equatorial Africa. Things appear to be quiet now, 
but at the end of the year (1941) the desert may hum, and the Allied 
forces required to face an Axis attack towards the Suez, towards the 
oil lines and wells of Iraq and Iran. In the Balkan campaign the 
German victory was complete not only in over-running Greece and 
Jugoslovia but in strategic values. The loss of Crete has caused the 
loss of "the only good advance operating base in the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean" ; the island of Cyprus which has been under British possession 
for more than 60 years has been placed in peril. As a military sea¬ 
way the Mediterranean has been choked by the 90 miles bottle-neck 
of the Straits between Sicily and Tunisia. The Lybian scene of oper¬ 
ations would be about 260 miles distant from Crete ; Alexandria— 
“the final big Fleet base” in the eastern Mediterranean—would be about 
840 miles off, and the Suez Canal about 550 miles. The experiences 
at Crete have proved that any Sea Power which does not enjoy air 
superiority within the area chosen for its activity is liable to most 
dangerous risk. The destruction of the German battleship— Bismarck — 
supports the same contention. 
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And, by the occupation of the six Greek islands—Semothraoe, 
Lemnos, Mytilene, Thasos, Skyros, and Melos—Germany has captured 
a whip-hand over Turkey. The first two can be used 
pressure^ to choke the Dardanelles ; the third and the Dodecanese 

on Turkey islands lie very close to Turkey’s western coast. 

German bombers have come nearer Syria and Palestine. 
The realisation of the threat to her own peace must have moved Turkey 
to sign the Treaty of Friendship with Germany on June 18, only 
four days before Germany opened her campaign against Russia. As 
the Russo-German Pact of August, 1939, had started the present war, 
so it may appear that the Turco-German treaty hastened the 
outbreak of the Russo-German war. The two signatories to this treaty 
“bind themselves mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability 
of their national territory’’ and not to resort to “any measures, 
direct or indirect”, against their treaty partner. We have been told 
that this treaty does not in any way go against the one that 
subsists between Britain and Turkey, signed in October, 1939. 
The position of Turkey is not easy. To her south and south 

east Britain stands entrenched ; to her west and north-west stands 
Germany flushed with victory over Britain’s proteges and allies. It 
is also a historical fact to which the Turkish Foreign Minister, M. 
Sarajoglu, referred that Turkey and Germany had “never been in 
opposition in the course of the vicissitudes of world events for 

centuries.” More than any remembrance of past friendship, the 

immediate needs of the Turkish State left no choice to President 
Ineonu and his advisers but to yield to the courting of Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many. We should also take into account the economic reasons which 
must have influenced the negotiations, Only 25 per cent of the import 
trade and 17 per cent of her export trade were with the British 

Empire and the United States, while Germany and her German- 

dominated neighbours provided 62 per cent of her total imports and 
took 60 per cent of her exports. 

We have also to recognise that in signing this treaty Turkey was 
fully aware that her neutrality will be enabling the German High 
Turke has Command, if it so willed, to move from the Medi- 

"faUed terranean area to an attack directed at the heart of 

Russia Soviet Russia. In affairs of State friendships are 

based on considerations other than those dictated by 
the heart. It is true that it was Soviet Russia’s support that 

enabled Mustapha Kemal Ata Turk to build up a national State 

freed from the will-o-the-wisp of Pan-Islamism or Pan-Turanianism. 

That help has evidently failed to give assurance to Turkey in a Nazi- 

dominated Europe. It might also be a consideration that weighed 
with Turkey that in the name of security Soviet Russia has not 
been above undertaking aggression against weaker States. The Finnish 
war, the absorption of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina are instances of this spirit. It might also be that German 
diplomats were able to convince the Turkish politicians that the 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Viacheslav Molotov, had 
demanded of Germany that she should help the Soviet in gaining 
control over the Sea of Marmora and the Straits of Dardanelles. 
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This was said to have been done in course of his visit to Berlin on 
November 12, 1940. This demand revived an old ambition of Tsarist Russia 
that Istanbul (Constantinopole) should be restored to Christian possession, 
and that Russia which contained the majority of the Christians 
belonging to the Greek Church should be the State which should 
possess this city on the Golden Horn. We know that the Soviet 
authorities have denied this charge. 


The narration has brought us to the period when the world was 
confronted with the great surprise by the attack of Germany on 


Russia’s anxiety 
to placate 
Germany 


Soviet Russia. It does not, however, explain the 
genesis of the rupture of the Pact between the two 
countries that twenty-two months back had been 
hailed as a cornor-stone of the ‘‘New Order” in 


continental Europe. Even as late as June 13, the Tass, the Soviet 
News Agency, was authorized to state that Germany had not present¬ 
ed ‘‘any demands” to the Soviet Government ; that German troop 
movements in Germany’s eastern frontiers were due to reasons that 
had nothing to do with the Soviet Republic; that the recent mobili¬ 
zation of Soviet reserves and their manoeuvres had for their object 
the training of the reserve contingents and the checking up of the 
Soviet railway system. Tlie nows of the presence of 12,000 German 
troops in Finland within 50 miles of the Russian base at Hango bora 
no sinister purpose ; any unfriendly interpretation put on it was the work 
of “war-mongers” in the capitalist democracies. There is proof that as late 
as June 3 (1941) the Soviet Government was anxious to conciliate and 
placate Germany and the other members of the Axis ; on that date it 
withdrew recognition from Greece due to her “loss of sovereignty”. 
Earlier, on May 12, it had recognised the pro-Nazi El-Gilaini ad¬ 
ministration of Iraq. On April 13, the Russo-Jap Neutrality Pact 
was sigued at Moscow. M. Stalin came to the station to see off Mr. 
Matauoka, the Jap Foreign Minister—an unprecedented honour. One 
of the visible effects of this Pact was that 26 out of the .37 Soviet 
military advisers stationed at the Chinese capital (Chungking) were 
withdrawn. On June 11, Sir Stafford Gripps, British ambassador to 
Moscow, returned to London, and an elaborate announcement was 
broadcast that “his efforts to get any understanding with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics had been fruitless.” These and other 
matters lent colour to the speculation that the German Government 
did not directly present any demand to the Soviet Government that 
could be interpreted as any weakening of their friendly relations. 
Reports coming from the Turkish capital which proved to be remark¬ 
ably correct said that Germany was trying to get “control” over 
certain Soviet railways and industries. This concession was regarded 
as the only way of obtaining increased supplies from Russia. A 
London Daily Telegraph correspondent wired in the third week of 
March from “somewhere” in the Balkans that the Soviet had stopped 
from the 1st of March all export of oil. This news might refer to 
the announcement published in the U. S. Press that since March 18 
the shipment of war materials across the U. S. S. E. had been for¬ 
bidden ; a later amendment to the news said that no ban was placed 
on the shipment of supplies directly from Russia. 
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These news and speculations showed Soviet Bussia in a concilia¬ 
tory mood. Whether or not she was unsuspecting is more than one can 
Churchill’s available at present. We cannot 

warn^g to *'^*’'*' Stalin had received no warning of 

Russia the danger that was approaching his country. In the 

middle of April, Mr. Winston Churchill uttered in the 
House of Commons words that were intended to he a warning or 
ought to have been accepted as such. 


“There are many signs that point to an attempt to secure the granary of 
the Ukraine and the oil fields of the Oaucasns as a German means of gaining the 
resources wherewith to wear down the English-speaking world.” 


organisations. The 
March 3 to Bulgaria 


Coming from the quarter that it did, this speculation or warning 
might not have carried weight. But it is no longer a secret that 
since the middle of April ( 1941 ) the Soviet Govern- 
Russo-Qerman ment had begun to evacuate modern industrial 
rupture machinery and skilled workers from the Baltic States. 

In hundreds of cart-loads they were removed to 
the Bussian interior. In course of his Now Year’s Day Message M. 
Josef Stalin had declared that the "TJ. S. S. E. was totally mobilized”. 
On May 6, ho had hoisted himself into the Premiership of the 
Soviet. This step was interpreted at the time as necessary for the 
strengthening of Soviet industrial and military 
warning issued by the Soviet Government on 
that by allowing entry of German troops into her territories she was 
leading not to the consolidation of peace in the Balkans but “the 
extension of the sphere of war” into that area was a pointer to 
Bussian anxiety ; at the same time the Soviet ambassador at Berlin 
pointed out in an official demarche, that his Government regarded 
Bulgaria and the two Straits as “socui'ity zones for the U. S. S. E.”, 
and that it could not remain a passive spectator of events happening 
in territories that affected her security. On April 5 Russia concluded 
a friendly agreement with the Simovitch Government of Jugoslavia 
that had refused to implement the treaty made with the Axis by its 
predecessor in office. Why the Soviet Government did not feel or 
express the same anxiety with regard to Eumania, and did not throw 
in her weight for the protection of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria where 
she could have had direct touch with Britain, is one of those mys¬ 
teries that must await clearing till, after the end of the present war, 
we have the official histories and non-official memoirs of the various 
Governments and their leaders. 


We are almost tempted to think that Russia had sufficient warn¬ 
ing. We have quoted Mr. Churchill’s words ; Rudolf Hess, Deputy 
, Fuehrer of the Nazi Party, landed in Scotland on 

in**his*ion'g** ought to have been suffi- 

vlgll at Moscow indication that changes were happening in the 

political atmosphere. And Sir Strafford Cripp’s sudden 
departure from Moscow and arrival at London on June 11, and the uncalled 
for announcement that Anglo-Eussian relations were as bad as ever, 
would not bear the innocent construction that has been put upon 
his movements. As against this interpretation we have seen an 
American correspondent at Moscow write that the Nazi-Bolshevik 
13 
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differences worsened into war "without even the knowledge, let alone 
the activity of Cripps.” Yet we believe that he departed for London 
to report success of his 24 months' vigil at Moscow, success which 
Nazi audacity had placed within his bands. And to-day we have a 
Pact signed on July 13, 1941, between Britain and Soviet Eussia. The 
title of the Pact indicated its limited purpose ; it is entitled—“Agree¬ 
ment for Joint Action by the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in the War 
against Germany.” A conference has been held at Moscow where British 
experts headed by Lord Beaverbrook and U. S. experts headed by Mr. 
Harriman have met Soviet Ministers to evolve a plan of common 
work, to draw up a detailed scheme for supplying the various needs 
of the Soviet Eepublie in the materials of war and in the instru¬ 
ments for the production of those materials on Soviet soil. We have been 
hearing enthusiastic reports of the flood of help arriving from Britain 
and the United States. To arrange for the arrival of these across 
seas and oceans is no easy task ; and the little that has arrived has not 
enabled the Soviet soldiers to halt the Nazi tank divisions and to 
disable Nazi bombers. Soviet soldiers, unaided, have succeeded in de¬ 
laying the Nazi advance. Tlio world has been witness to a war between 
Titans. 

The world does not know why Herr Hitler switched off his 
victorious hosts from their advance towards Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
Palestine and Syria ; W'hy he did not support the 
Exchange o^^gooda administration in Syria from the naval and air 

Hussla & Germany bases stationed in the Italian Dodecannes Islands ; 

why he should have taken up another enemy 
leaving Britain undefeated in her island homo and in the approaches 
to the oil wealth of Iraq and Iran—the oil on which tanks and bombers 
move to attack and victory. We have tried to trace Soviet Eussia’s 
policy confronted by a triumphant Germany—one of anxious friendliness. 
Up to the time of writing we have not come upon a single fact 
that could satisfactorily explain Germany’s attack on Eussia. It 
might bo that the export of Soviet raw materials and oil to Germany 
was not satisfactory ; it might also be that export of industrial equipment 
which Germany promised to Eussia in exchange was as unsatisfactory. 
The diplomatic correspondent of the Duihj Chronicle (London) told us 
sometime in May (1941) that to straighten these out Herr Hitler was 
anxious to meet M. Stalin who had by that time become Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars—the equivalent to Premiership. The 
speculation on this nows was that Herr Hitler would press at this inter¬ 
view for large-scale access to Ukranian wheat and Caucasus oil. In 
exchange he would give or was prepared to give a free hand to Eussia 
in the whole of Asia including India and Japan together with an out¬ 
let to the Persian Gulf through Iran ; M. Stalin was to guarantee in 
return the existing (in May) frontiers in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. It was given out in the same dispatch that Germany was not 
very pleased with the Eusso-Japanese Pact, as it bad relieved Eussia’s 
anxiety with regard to her far-off eastern frontiers. Herr Hitler and M. 
Stalin did not, however, meet. Instead came the German invasion. 

Why ? We have seen it stated that the German General Staff 
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gave it) as its opinion that it did not dare seek "a radical conclu¬ 
sion of the war in the west”, while Russia was standing intact and 
organized with all the wealth of experience gained at the expense 
of Germany and Britain in this war of machines. A correspondent 
of the U. S. A. weekly, Time, wiring from Tokyo, after the outbreak 
of this campaign, said ; 

“I was informed in early May.that the ncKOtiations (over economic demands) 

were insignificant-1 believe that the negotiations never broke down ; the Germans 

simply attacked when preparations were completed, as the main strategic aim was 
the destruction of the Red Army which is a potential menace to Germany in the 
future.” 


This correspondent had been in Soviet Russia off and on since 
1932. He was not very hopeful that the Soviet Army would be able 
. to put up as grim a fight as it has done during 

town ln”sovtet these three months ; that the Soviet people would 

light well ? agree for long to suffer the inevitable deprivations of 
war. He went so far as to say that "the (Soviet) 
country-side was essentially unreliable”, that "the city population will 
fight well". He elaborated this thesis by referring to his own ex¬ 
perience of dis-illusionment with the practices of the Soviet rulers. 
When he first went to Russia there were many people who “believed 
profoundly and fanatically in tho idea of Socialism” ; those people have 
fallen under the axes of the various purges. The general people in 
the country-side would not give any particular trouble to the German 
invaders ; most of tho peasants “will be satisfied to live” under 
German rule, if they were supplied with certain consumer goods— 
"shirts, flashlights, bicycles, shoes, radios, etc,.,” The Soviet people 
have belied the pessimistic prophecies of this correspondent. For, 
without the support of tho general population the Soviet Army could 
not have so superbly up-set the German time-table of a quick and 
easy conquest, as it has been the case for twenty-two months since 
the German Army and Air Force finished Poland within 18 days. 
Without their support and co-oporation the "scorched earth policy”—the 
policy that dictated that every thing that could be of use to the 
enemy should be carried away or broken or burnt—could not have 
been made the success that it has been—a policy that was successful 
when Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Russia one hundred and thirty 
years back. 


We have seen that there has been no particular grievance of so 
injurious or offensive a character that could justify Germany’s attack 
on Soviet Russia. Interpreters of infcer-national 
affairs have been driven by the failure of their 
search for a reasonable cause of this war to hark 
back to the distant past, the far distant past, for it. 
One of them has said that the key to the understanding of the 
present titantio struggle may be sought for in the centuries-old con¬ 
flict between the Slav and the Teuton, just as to the west of 
Germany the cause has been found in the as old contention between 
the Celt and the Teuton. Prof. Happer of the Harvard University 
who is one of the interpreters referred to above has only varied the 
words in diagnosing the same seat of disease— 


Centuries-old 
eonllict between 
Slav & Teuton 
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".When Germany and RubbU do not adjoin each other they are likely to 

be friendly to each other and remain at peace ; and.when they are contiguous 

they gravitate into war”. 


This diagnosis suggests that thora should be strong buffer States 
between Germany and Eussia. But this arrangement does not 

eliminate all the causes of the conflict—one of which 
°*inodern ^ remains and can be expressed as follows : who will 
developments dominate these buffer States, exploit the economic 
wealth that lies under their ground and the labour 
power that brings this wealth out of the bowels of mother earth ? 
This analysis brings us to the heart of the problem—who—Germany or 
Eussia—shall guide, control and regulate the life of the area from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea which has been demarcated into the 


following Nation States—Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, East Prussia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Eumania, Bulgaria. Germany sought a solution of the 
problem by the Brost-Litovosk Treaty (March 3, 1918) which forced 
Eussia to recognise the independence of the Ukraine, to renounce 
sovereignty west of a line drawn from the Gulf of Eiga to the proposed 
Ukrainian frontier ; by a subsequent treaty (August 27, 1918) Eussia had 
to renounce sovereignty over Estonia and Latvia and recognise the 
independence of Georgia, M. Stalin’s native province. The German 
negotiators of these two treaties were fully aware of the political and 
economic need of having small, economically weak and unorganized 
States between their State and Eussia. In the conditions of those days 
(1918) it was an efficient Germany, with surplus man-power and abounding 
industrial capacity, that could hope to organize these weak States. 
Eussia, broken down by the first World War and reeling under a revo¬ 
lution, was in no position to claim a share in this great work. Since 
then under Bolshevik control Eussia has gained industrial experience 
and strength, has been organized into a modern State, militarily and 
industrially equipped to moet the chaUenges of the modern times. There 
has thus developed a keen competition between Germany and Eussia 
which has been moving towards an outburst of bloody enmity by the 
urge of a biological force almost. 


The Eusso-German Pact of August 23, 1939, was an attempt to 
intercept half-way this almost inevitable conflict. For twenty-two months 
there was friendliness and peace between the two countries 
Teuto^nSs** —least this was what the world saw and the world 

aspiration* told. But influences must have been working which 

blew up the bridge of reconciliation between them on 
June 22, 1941. And the world has been turning for light to the pages 
of German history—the history of the mystical aspirations, of the poli¬ 
tical and economic ambitions, of a Herren-volk —a master race—out on 
its God-given mission of rescuing the world from the thraldom to false 
gods. In Herr Hitler’s auto-biography of ideas —Mein Kampf —“My 
Struggle”—are to bo found many an inspired talk on such material subjects 
as the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural 
mountains, as the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine that have been 
awaiting development since their creation. And this development can 
reach its height at the hands of the Nordic race only—the core and 
centre of which is represented by the Germans. This Bible of Nazism 
was incubated in the prison cell of Munich. Twelve years later when 
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Herr Hitler became Chancellor of the Third Eeich he indicated to a 
follower of his, Herr Hermann Eauschning who later became the President 
of the Danzig Diet, the line of this approach to Eussia. He confessed 
that, perhaps he could not “avoid an alliance” with that country. But 
when he had realised his “aims in the west,” nothing would stop” 
him from attacking Eussia. Because 

‘‘We must win the victory of the German race-consciousnesB over the maBses 
eternally fated to serve and obey. We alone can conquer the great continental 

spaces ;.We shall take this struggle upon ub. It will open to us the door to 

permanent mastery of the world,” 


Herr Hermann Eauschning resigned, and escaped from the Nazi Party 
to America. He has recorded his talks with “the master” in two books— 
one of which —The Voice of Destruction —published in 1939—quote the 
words uttered in 1934. We do not come across the expression of this 
racial mysticism in the writings of Bolshevist thinkers and leaders 
though there is enough of Messianic urge in them towards world revo¬ 
lution and the dictatorship of the proleteriat which will rebuild the 
world on a juster and broader economic foundation. After the experiences 
of the last twenty-five years, after the betrayal of the peace that 
was to have made the world safe for democracy, the men and women 
of the year 1941 are not likely to be enthused over or misled by the 
various slogans that have boon hurtling through the ether since 
Democracy, Nazism and Bolshevism threw themselves into a giant 
embrace of mutual destructiveness. 

We in India whom British State policy has placed in the galler¬ 
ies to witness the moves and counter-moves of the combatant hosts 
, of Teutons and Slavs—we have been warned that 

fortunes are bound up and interlinked 
countries with events that have been happening in the heart 

of European Eussia, Witli every step nearer the 
Black and tlie Caspian Seas made by the German mechanized Army, 
the crescendo of warning rises higher, and we are told that we should 
understand the drift of affairs not only in the Eussian battle-fields 
but in the deserts of Egypt, round about Egypt, in Syria and Iraq. 
Anglo-Indian strategists have made enormous efforts to teach us that 
the western frontiers of India wore not limited by the Hindukush, 
by Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea, but extended beyond Egypt and 
Palestine ; and her eastern defence arrangements have to be organiz¬ 
ed in the China Seas. The evolution of this western frontier of 


India started about sixty-five years back when Benjamin Disraeli 
purchased on behalf of the British Government shares in the Suez 
Canal Company—about 176,000 shares held by Ismail Pasha, the then 
Khedive of Egypt, worth above Es 30 crores. This financial deal made the 
Mediterranean Sea “the life-line" of the Empire to its eastern 
and far Eastern units forming something like a semi-circle or arch 
covering the Indian and Pacific Oceans, To the need for protecting 
this “life-line” have on many occasions been sacrificed the interests 
of the countries about the eastern Mediterranean and the Eed Sea, 
and their independence as States in the modern world has been 
modified into protection by Britain. Egypt has been made into one 
such “protectorate” ; the Turkish Empire has been disrupted ; the Arab 
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principalities have not enjoyed the freedom that was promised them when 
they revolted against their Khalifa ; Palestine has become a battle¬ 
ground between Jews and Arabs under a “mandate” held by Britain— 
all these developments have taken place because it happened that 
the Mediterranean and the Red Seas were joined by the Suez Canal, 
and shares in the Company managing the Canal were held by the 
British Government. It is true that not all the schemes of British 
Imperialists have borne fruit ; England’s ambitious scheme for a chain 
of British-controlled Arab States which would link India with Egypt 
has refused to work according to plan ; the scaffolding of this 
“Middle Eastern Empire” of Mr. Winston Churchill’s dreams has 

remained hanging in the air. But the feelings of the countries concern¬ 
ed are not amiable towards the British Empire though hundreds of 
millions of the hard-earned money of British tax-payers have been 
sucked into by the deserts of this part of the world. 

The attempt of Rashid Ali El-Gilaini to get control of the State 

in Iraq which was baffled by forceful metiiods adopted by Britain 

with the help of troops from India was a straw 

'^Eev^t'^ which directed attention to the way of the wind, 

since 1S82 The joint attempt of British and Russian army corps 

in ousting Reza Shah Pclhavi from the throne of 
Persia has been a success. But t!ie very attempt—the necessity for 
such an attempt—points to a moral. Since the days of Arabi Pasha 
{ 1882 ) the El-Azhar University of Cairo lias through imbibing the 
teachings of Jemaluddin Afghani been a centre of anti-imperialist 
sentiment and activity. Sheik Abdoo who liecurno later the Rector of 
the University was one of the earliest of Jemaluddin’s disciples. At 
that time the Palace of the rulers did not look kindly on the 
halls and cells of the University which were resounding with cries 
of reform in religious and political life. Since then with the quicken¬ 
ing of national feeling a reconciliation between the two appears to 
have been arrived at ; the present Rector of the University, Sheik 
Muhammad Mustafa El-Maraghi, is one of the protagonists of the 
idea that the Egyptian King should be made the Khalifa of Islam. 
This is said to have cemented a new union between the Palace and 
the University not quite friendly to Britain. American papers have 
begun to write of the '‘Palace-Azhar clique" directed against the 
occupying authorities. 

In Arabia itself the mystery man who is at present the King of 
the Hedjaz within which lie Medina and Mecca, Abdul Aziz Ibn Baud, 
is watchful, and quietly and patiently biding his time. 

Arah^a’B adviser, St. John Philby, was in the Indian 

aiubitloBs Civil Service when the first world war broke out. 

He was sent on dejmtation to the Persian Gulf 
potentates and has chosen to remain in Arabia, a convert to Islam, a 
guide and friend and philosopher to the dreamer of dreams who lives 
in the heart of Arabia at Riyadah but whose Kingdom extends from 
the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. The news that St. John Philby 
has been released from restraint and detention in Britain directs 
attention to the fact that the object of bis deputation on behalf of 
Sultan Ibn Saud to the British Imptiial Government is not looked 
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upon with much favour hy the authorities concerned. We do not know 
the details of his offence. His new master’s ambitions might be responsible 
for St. John Philby’s sufferings. Owing to the shroud of silence, "the 
deadly silence”, that generally covers the desert, we may not know 
the nature of these ambitions. But from hints and suggestions in the 
Press, specially of the United States, we may make a good guess 
about them. Saudi Arabia and Iraq have both been trying to conquer 

the Emirate of Kuweit on the Persian Oulf. The former wants to 

absorb the various islands in the Persian Gulf, particularly the 
Bahrein Islands whose rich oil deposits are being exploited by 
American capital under the protection of Britain ; it also claims 
Aqaba at the northern tip of the Red Rea. King Ibn Baud with all 
his old-worldlinoss is fully or has grown fully conscious of the fact 
that modern life moves on oil, whether for purposes of peace or for 

war. His anxiety, therefore, for the oil of Bahrein is a testimony to 
his modernism Herein ha follows the late Shah of Persia, Eeza 

Shah Pelhavi, who is reported to have forced in August, 1940, the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to pay about five erores of rupees annu¬ 
ally as royalty, thus virtually absorbing all the Company’s profits for 
1939, leaving nothing to the share-holders. The King of Saudi Arabia 
has not as yet resorted to tactics like those. 


The economic and political conflicts hinted at above is a reflection 
of the various ambitions that have been keeping the rulers and 
chiefs of Arabia Proper divided. Since the end of 

^''**yet^a***** world war wo have been hearing a lot 

scheme about a United Arabia or an Arab Federation, It is 

a curious fact that among the men who pioneered this 
movement there are many who are Christians who from Indian 
precedent should have feared the Muslim majority in the Arabian 
Federation. But these dreamers of dreams and seers of visions were 
built in the mould of the builders of New India who had risen 
above creed and colour. In Arab countries the scheme of Federation 
has been halted by the particularistic ambitions of the many ruling 
families. Scions of the family of the lata Shorif Hossein of Mecca 


are rulers in Trans-Jordania and Iraq through the grace of Britain ; 
the Wahhabi King of Saudi Arabia is ruler partly through his own 
strength but mainly through the diplomatic support of British Imper¬ 
ialism. The Hossein family and tho Ibn Saud family have been main¬ 
taining a hereditary enmity. Emir Yehia of Yemen was a friend of 
Italian imperialists before tho present war ; what he is now is diffi¬ 
cult to understand. In Palestine the driving force of all opposition 
was the Grand Mufti El-Husseini who has been moving about the 
countries of the Middle East organising resistance to Britain. He 
fled from Jerusalem to Iraq ; was concerned with El-Gilaini's coup 
de’tat ; from Baghdad he fled to Teheran, and when Eeza Shah 
Pelhavi bowed before combined Anglo-Eussian pressure, he is reported 
to have left Iran for Albania. These dominating figures in Arabia have 
not been able to combine for the defence of their common interests, 
for the advancement of the political status of Arabia in the comity 
of modern nations. There was a "Treaty of Arab Brotherhood & 
Alliance” signed at Baghdad in April, 1936, providing for a "limited 
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unity” between Iraq and Saudi Arabia to which Yemen adhered in 
1937 ; there was the Saadabad Pact signed in 1937 whereby Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan bound each other for concerted action. But 
these plans have not brought any concrete good. These failures of 
Arab statesmanship, these separatist influences, may have been of 
advantage to British Imperialism in times of peace, but in times 
like the present they are sources of great weakness and anxiety. It 
is to anxieties like these caused by the conflicting ambitions of Arab 
leaders that one can trace the following confession : 

“Twenty years of close contact with the Arabs have produced a reaction 
against the romantic notions which remained as a legacy of Lawrence and his braves." 


Into the picture of turmoil in India’s western frontiers we have not 
brought the movements of Indian troops and the story of India’s 
help in the organisation of these particular invasions. 
iolijrng”%vwa in Brom what wo have hoard from friends who had been 

her nelgiibnnrhood to Mesopotamia during the first World War, we know 
that the help rendered by Indian troops to the freeing 
of the Arab peoples from Turkish rule earned our countrymen the 
hatred of the freed peoples. They helped to organise the civil ad¬ 
ministration in Iraq, to organize the railway system of the country ; 
and their reward was enmity and a quick return to India. The British 
authorities felt themselves helpless in protecting Indian interests and 
defending or ^ asserting the self-respect of our country. Interpellations 
in the Delhi Assembly drew replies from official members which 
disclosed that injustice to Indians could not expect to be remedied by 
the British High Commissioners. During the present war Indian troops 
have marched into Iraq, into Iran, to protect particular British int 6 re. 9 fcs, 
economic and political. And wo have no reasons to hope that their 
experience of these two countries will be pleasanter than that of their 
predecessors. By association with Britain’s imperialist adventures in 
the countries east and west of India’s frontiers our countrymen have 
not been winning the confidence and friendship of their immediate 
neighbours. Our rulers have no time to think of this aspect of the 
matter. But we have to become aware that the ill-will of our neighbours 
has an evil influence on our “homo polity." If this awareness grows 
into conviction, the Government cannot ignore it altogether, 


We have made an attempt to understand and explain the many 
developments that have been making history in India’s western frontier. 

Japan moves her eastern frontiers Japan’s “China Incident” has 

southward yielded very little profit to the schemers of "a new 
order in Far Eastern Asia”—of the “Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere,” to use a new and extended version of their hopes and ambitions. 
During the last months of 1940, Japan acted as honest broker between 
Thailand (Siam) and Indo-China, a French possession which has become 
a pawn in the market-place of Far Eastern affairs. Japan does not 
propose to lose the opportunity of having a bite off this pawn. In the 
last volume of the Annual Jteyister we drew attention to what she 
had extorted as brokerage at the expense of Indo-China for the trouble 
taken to negotiate between the two countries. On April 13 (1941) Mr. 
Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign Minister, on his way home from Berlin 
stopped at Moscow and signed the Soviet-Japan Neutrality Pact. It 
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was of mutual advantage to both the Powers. The public men and 
publicists of the signatory countries hailed it as a great contribution to 
world peace. Without sharing in any exaggerated hope we can see 
that one cause of conflict in the Par East was sought to be removed 
by this Pact. It has held good for more than six months, even when 
Japan’s Axis partners have been doing their best to crush Soviet 
Bussia out of existence. It was feared at that time that China would 
be deprived of the solid help that Soviet Eussia has been rendering 
her these more than four years since July, 1937 when Japan started 
the “China Incident.” This fear gained strength when it was seen 
that Japan had been able to move her army corps from Manchukuo, 
that in July she moved her navy, army and air force into Indo-China, 
into her harbours, barracks and air bases. This movement of weapons 
of offence nearer British, American and Dutch-controlled territories 
seemed to indicate that the hour of destiny was striking for eastern 
Asia. With the islands of Hainan and the Spratley group under her 
command, with the Indo-Chinese naval and air bases in her effective 
possession, Japan was well poised for a swoop either on Burma or 
the Phillipines. But something appeared to be holding her back. 

Te understand the reason for Japan’s patient diplomacy one must 
study the geography of this area; compare her military and 
financial resources pitted against those of Britain 
United States. Geography has made the 
Japan Japanese pessimists with regard to their national position 

as a pigmy by the side of China. It has made 
them “a sombre and disciplined unit” imparting an element of hyper¬ 
concentration and hyper-industriousness to their make-up. Geography in its 
material side also is in favour of Japan. Though the distance of 
Nagasaki to Cam-ranh Bay is about 2,000 miles, Japan by posses 
sion of Saigon, Cam-ranh Bay and of other bases in Indo-Cbina has 
come nearer to Manila and Singapore and from these advance bases 
can attack both as these lie at a distance of between seven to eight 
hundred miles only. IE war should break out in this region both 
the combatants will have to risk attack from tbeir flanks. Between 
Saigon to Batavia in Dutch East Indies—the centre of the oil wealth 
of this area which Japan should covet—lie 1,200 miles of water over 
which she will have to stretch her supply lines ; on two sides of 
this line lie Singapore and Manila. The Allied Navy moving towards 
any nerve-centre of Japan’s offensive and defensive arrangements will 
in its northern voyage have to meet almost the .same danger from 
the Spratley Islands on one side, and Saigon and Cam-ranh bases on 
the other. Further east if Japan proposes to intercept the battle 
formations of the American Navy she has the Marshall and Mariana 
islands as jumping-off grounds. But it is certain that the United 

States has already moved her naval and air forces, kept reserved 

for Pacific strategy, to Manila, to Cavite, to Singapore and Surabaya— 

the latter too placed at her disposal by Britain and the Dutch 

East Indies. 

These strategic dispositions are not difficult to understand. It is 
more difficult to get or give any idea of the air and naval forces of 
Japan ranged against the strength of Britain, the United States 
14 
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and the Dutch Bast Indies. We have seen an estimate which puts Japan’s 
naval strength at 10 battleships with 3 to 4 new ones in the Navy 
Strenvih of Yards ; the XJ. _ S. A. has 12 capital ships in the 

Japanese war Bacifio to which are being added two new ones, 

force —Washington and North Carolina. The threat of Axis 

preponderance has been quickening the building of Amer¬ 
ica’s Two-Ocean Navy, a 70 per cent enlargement of the present battle 
tonnage of the U. 8. A. The main battleship power in the Pacific 
of the great republic is concentrated at Pearl Harbour about 

3,4 )0 miles distant from Manila. Where the United States will have 
to fight an offensive war in the mid-Pacific lies in Japanese waters— 
four to five thousands of perilous miles beyond Pearl Harbour. The 
practical “battle radius” of a modern fleet is 2,500 to 2,700 miles. 
It must have been this arithmetic of distance that led one American 
writer to say that in effective naval strength Japan was more than 
a match for the combined Anglo-American-Duteh Navy. It has been 
estimated that the total war-plane strength of Japan was about 8,000 
of all types—not a very impressive figure when one compared it 
to the numbers commanded by Germany or Britain. The mettle of 
Japanese air forces has yet to bo tested ; China having practically 
no air force has been no effective rival. Thus armed Dai Nippon 
—Great Japan—has been preparing for her southward drive. The 
question that is being discussed in the world’s Press is whether 
Japan will move over the waters or strike over-land against Burma. 

We have a certain impression that Japan is hesitant in launching 
an attack against British and Dutch territories not owing to any 
feeling of inferiority in military strength but owing 
& financial her economic and financial w^eakness. It is one 

weakness thing to have to fight even in a prolonged war with 
China which is economically unorganized ; it is 
another to have to stand up against Britain, the United States sup¬ 
porting her. For four years Japan has been busy with her “China 
Incident” costing at least 1,200 hundred crores of rupees. This might 
appear to be cheap according to the standard of war expenditure 
followed in European countries. But we cannot forget that Asia, 
including Japan, can manage things cheaper than Europe and America. 
And even the economically conducted war must have strained the 
economic resources of Japan. But this element of weakness would 
not have mattered much if the economic and financial arrangements 
of Japanese life had not been bound up with those of the “democra¬ 
cies”, specially with the United States. Appreciation of mutual 
interest has built up this connection. Japan is the best United States 
customer in the Bast taking 20 per cent of the latter’s cotton, buying 
raw materials and goods worth 80 to 90 crores of rupees every year. 

The United States takes or took Japanese silk worth Es. 35 to 40 

crores every year. An estimate has it that during the three years 
1937, ’38, ’39, the U. S. sold to Japan goods worth about 300 
hundred crores of rupees ; of this vast amount more than half was 
for war materials—oil, scrap iron and other metals. She bought from 
Japan during the same period goods worth about 150 crores of 

rupees. And when we remember that oil is the motive power of the 
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arts of peace and war in the modem world, that oil products provide 
motive power for 50 per cent of the world’s shipping, 100 per cent 
of the world’s aircraft, and for 5,00,00,000 of the world’s land vehi¬ 
cles, we have to realise that the U. S. holds pre-eminent position 
with her control of 70 per cent of the world’s existing petroleum 
supply. In the worsening of relations that has started between Japan 
and the United States, Japan has got to recognise the danger of her 
position in the event of a major war, a war with a great power like 
the British Empire. She cannot get oil from the U. S. A., from 
the Dutch East Indies, from British-controlled areas—all joined in 
an “unofficial union”, directed against Japanese ambitions and pre¬ 
tensions in the middle West Pacific area. The Eusso-Japanese 
Neutrality Pact which “disturbed the plans of London and Washington 
politicians”, which was intended as a “bewildering blow” at Anglo- 
American interests, to use the words of the Pravda, the official organ of the 
Eussian Communist party, would have relieved Japan of her depen¬ 
dence on Anglo-American-Dutch sources. Eussia was capable of meeting 
this Japanese demand, a part of this demand, from her Asiatic sources, as 
her official statistics put 33 per cent of her coal, power and iron, and 80 per 
cent of her copper production east of the Urals. This hope has been dashed 
to the ground by Japan’s Axis partner Germany attacking Soviet Eussia. 
She must have stocked many of the essential necessities of war. 
One estimate we have seen says that she has a 2-year pile of oil 
stocked, This she has bean able to do by the connivance of the U. 
S. Government. President Eoosevelt has said that his Government 
connived at this trade, otherwise Japan in sheer desperation would 
have gone for the Dutch East Indies before America and Britain had 
been able to organise a proper defence. But the freezing orders passed 
by the United States, by the Dutch East Indies, and by the countries 
of the British Empire, have stopped all ways of replacing these. How 
great is the need for this replacement is proved when we read that 
Japan produces only 10 per cent of her peace-time requirement of oil 
from within her own territories ; that her coal production is barely 
enough for her peace-time needs ; that her Steel Industry is dependent 
for 80 per cent of iron, pig iron and scrap on imports from other 
countries. 

We have discussed the nature of the material difficulties that confront 
the Powers which in the Pacific Ocean have been girding up their loins for a 
fight. Japanese publicists and politicians appear to 
Bad example get aware of the risk that their country will have 

other Powers face if they disturb the balance of political and 

economic relations that has been established since the 
first Opium War, a century back, when British pricked the bubble of 
Chinese power. We will try to summarise this century-old process of 
exploitation in the words that we used in Volume I., 1938, of the 
Annual Register. 

“The process begun in 1840 when Britain extracted Hong-Kong aa ‘reparation’ 
for Ohina’a impudence in oppoaing the British right of introducing opium into 
Chinese territories ; in 1860 Tearist Eussia signed a Convention with China by 
which she gained 3,60,000 iniles of Chinese territory, including 600 miles of coast¬ 
line on the Pacific on which stands the Vladivoatock of to-day ; in 1862 Britain 
annexed Lower Burma (a tributary of China) ; by the Chefoo Convention of 1870 
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‘the virtual control of the Yangtze Valley fell into her hands' ; in 1884-85 Annam 
became a French protectorate’ ; in 1886 Britain annexed Upper Burma ; Portugal 
seized Macao in 1887 ; British overlordship over Sikkim was recognized by China 

in 1890 ; Great Britain and France declared Siam ‘independent’ in 1893-94 ;.in 

1894-95 broke out the first Bino-Japanese War out of which Japan got Formosa, 
and Korea was declared ‘independent’ ; in 1898-99 liiissia. Great Britain and France 
reaped a bumper harvest of Chinese territories through leases terminable at the end 
of ‘25 or 99 years. Thus, to quote a Chinese writer (the present head of the 
Japanese-protected Nanking Administration), “by 1899 in all China's 3,000 miles of 
coast-line there was not a harbour she could 'mobilize her shi|>s in without the 

consent of the.foreigner.’’ In 1900 Russia occupied Manchuria ; in 1904 

Britain invaded Tibet, a Chinese dependency ; in 1911 Japan annexed 
Korea. 


This lifting of Chinese territories on one excuse or other by the 
Western Powers has been a bad example to Japan, a great temptation to 
her, a great threat to the integrity of her life, to her 
Japan’s needs political and economic interests. Apart from the bad 

frankly stated example set by Western Powers, there is precedent in the 

Japanese contention that for her economic safety she 
required markets linked to her Yen ; that such economic safety could not 
be secured in the modern world without a “sphere of influenca” dominated 
by her. This sphere of influence lies in the mainland of Asia, in 
territories contiguous to Japan, in China which has proved herself 
incapable of protecting and defending her independence in economic 
and political affairs. This has been the main argument in Japan’s 
dialectic of aggression. On January 26 (1941) Mr, Matsuoka, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, was quite frank in the statement of 
Japan’s bid for leadership in Greater East Asia. 

‘Time and again, Japan has stated that her avowed aims are to create a 
peaceful and piospcroua Greater Fast Asia ; hut suppose Japan does have the dark 
design implied in Mr. IIull's statement, is it really an extraordinary design ? As 
America exercises a dominating influence over the Western Hemisphere, it would 
be the more logical if she refiaiiied from concerning herself overmuch in other 
regions such as East Asia where Japan enjoys the position of exercising a stabilizing 
influence for peace and order. 

The same complaint has been made by the publicists and public 
men of Germany and Italy against U. S. A.’s concern for and 
interference with developments in Europe and Africa. 
5n*peace°in the exchange of logical arguments has very little 

For East influence in guiding the policy of States and Empires. 

We have seen in the last two volumes of the 
Annual Register how and why the United States should have 
constituted herself into a defender of the British Empire which 
stretches over all the continents. We have seen the influence of the 
many factors, idealistic and materialistic, that have helped to appreciate 
in the eyes of the U. S. A. the value of Britain and all that she 
stands for. In books and pamphlets this new-born enthusiasm 
has found expression—even in poems. An American woman, 
Alice Dewer Miller, has been much quoted by many a pro-British 
newspaper : 

“I am an American-bred, 

I have seen much to hate here and much to forgive 
But in a world where England is finished and dead, 

I do not vrish to live.” 
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It is sentiments like these that have been pushing the great 
republic to throw her whole weight on the side of Britain In an 
indirect manner she has been helping the other 
countries that have been trying to defend their own 
frontiers against aggression. The least idealistic 

interpretation of the crusading spirit of America may 
be found in any newspaper that may reach one from New York. 
When the fall of Prance stirred the widespread fear of Germany's 
over-powering might in arms, American papers were profuse in their 
expression of gratitude to the British Navy. “For the greater part 
of its history the United States has lived under the umbrella of 
protection provided by the British Fleet” ; the two Fleets—British 
and United States—have never been rivals but complements to each 
other”. This mood did not, however, last long. It soon came to be 
asserted that the U. S. A. has paid something in return. 

"At the back-door of Asia the U. S, Fleet has long stood guard, setting up 
outposts in the Phillipines and Hawaii to prevent seizure of the Orient by pushing, 
expansion-set Japan.” 

Here we are told one of the reasons why the United States has 
got entangled in the Pacific, why she is regarded with such great 
apprehenf'ion by Japan. But there are other factors 
have had their influence. The groat republic on 
** advice ' other side of the Pacific has been cultivating a 

great friendship for China ; her citizens have poured 
into China more money for constructive work in the fields of education 
than in any other non’European country. Forty years back the then 
President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, was credited with 
suggesting to Baron Kaneka, the Japanese ambassador, that Japan 
should declare a "Monroe Doctrine” for East Asia so that the aggres¬ 
sive European Powers might be restrained in China just as they have 
been kept off the two Americas by the declaration of President Monroe 
made in December, 1823. Jairan could not follow that advice. Even 
her victory over Russia did not enable her to make such a declar¬ 
ation. Perhaps she dared not chalknge Britain, France and Germany 
who were entrenched in China and from which they could be 
dislodged only by a major war. Instead, she has been trying to go 
round about towards the same purpose. She grabbed Manchuria in 
1032. The European Powers tolerated this ; Sir John Simon, the 
British Foreign Minister, speaking on behalf of Japan at the League of 
Nations Council which condemned the aggressor. Since then she has 
been nibbling at China, taking advantage of the rivalry among 
Chinese groups, of the differences and dissensions among European 
Powers, of the isolationist spirit of the U. S. A. But the “China 
Incident” has thrown a flash light on her policy. First we heard 
of her ambition to establish a “New Order in East Asia”. With 
the weakening of European Pow'ers, with the lessening of fear of 
opposition from them, Japan's appetite appears to bo expanding ; her 
statesmen have begun to talk of the foundation of a “Greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere”, to quote the words of Mr. 
Masatsume Ogura, Finance Minister in the last Prince Konoye 
Ministry. 
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But the realisation of this ambition cannot be had by peaceful 
means. Her war in China, and its methods, have repelled decent 
g ^ men and women in every part of the world. And 

help to United States has been loudest in condemnation 

China these, and most generous in extending help to 

China. In setting up China’s Currency Stabilization 
Fund she “pledged” about 16 to 17 crores of rupees, Britain 7 to 8 
crores and China herself the same amount. American papers speak of 
214 U. S. cities making collections for the United China Belief Fund 
of about 2 crores of rupees for the relief of China's 5 crores of war 
refugees—men, women and children—to provide them with food and 
clothing, with medical supplies, to help the orphanages, to help schools 
that train Chinese loaders, to help the Industrial Co-operatives that 
had been started with a capital of about 18 lakhs of rupees. These 
Co-operatives now finance about 3,000 small, mobile workshops back 
of the war-lines, support some 5 lakhs of refugees, supply consumer 
goods—shoes, nails, bandages, cigarettes, books, cloth, etc.—worth 
more than 2 crores a year. 

This story is an index of the mind of the United States, of 
her generous mood. Side by side there is the recognition that 

The element of gallant fight has been helping to 

•ellUhneM*ln U.8. t^tid weaken the power of Japan, one of 

help to China ' ' disturbers of the international order that has grown 

under Anglo-Saxon hegemony. William Bullit was 
U. S. ambassador in Paris when France fell ; ho was young when after 
the last world war ho was sent to Kussia by President Wilson as 
his special “reporter” of the developments in Soviet Russia. Since 
his return from Paris (July, 1940) ho has often acted as the maker 
of “trial baloon speeches” on behalf of his President. In course of a 
a speech made on behalf of the United China Belief Fund he 
analysed for us the self-regarding basis of the friendship of his country 
for China, 

“We have not yet been attacked by Germany, Italy and Japan for one reason 
and only reason only—they have not been able to get at us . ...T he ChineBe have 
kept the Japanese so fully oceiinied that they have hesitated to add a sea war 

against Britain or ourselyes to their land war with China.'Jo help China is to 

help ourselves. 'Ibey are ligliting.oil what is literally—in a strategic sense—our 

Western front.In self-defence, for our preservation, whatever the consequences, 

we must hack the Chinese.” 

President Boosevelt has declared that his country will continue 
to render assistance to Britain and “to all, who with Britain, are 
Nature ol tJ 8 resisting Hitlerism or its equivalent with arms.” 

‘aid” to the " Thus wo find China receiving help under the provi- 
deiuocracies sions of the Lease & Lend Act, just as Britain and 
Russia are, as well as India. The value of “the 
defence articles” to be disposed to various countries under the 
authority of Sec. 3(a) of this Act “shall not exceed” rupees four to five 
hundred crores ; Sec. 3(b) declares that “the benefit to the U. S. A.” 
may be payment or repayment “in kind or property or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory.” 
In order that we can have a proper appreciation of the value of 
the help sent from the United States —from the "arsenal of democracy”— 
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in order to understand how in practice the Act is being worhed, we 
cannot do better than summarize what has appeared in the January 
10 (1941) issue of the Curreyit History of New York. The very 
phrase “aid to Britain" conveyed an inaccurate impression. In every¬ 
day life “aid” by one man to another usually means an actual gift 

or loan of money, materials or efforts. In the case of Britain, U 8. 

“aid” meant nothing more than permission granted to Britain “to 
finance expansion of private manufacturing plants in the United States 
in exchange for a share of the war materials produced in those plants.” 
This was done for “cash”, at prices which in all cases were “ample 
to cover costs and profits, including premiums for extra shifts, over¬ 
time and early delivery.” Taking note of all these factors, the U. 8. 
Magazine has been constrained to say that “the only aid that the 
U. 8. was actually giving to Britain was its refusal to sell a simi¬ 
lar share of products to Germany.” But then, Germany was not in 
a position to send her ships to the U. 8. A. 

This story reveals the less idealistic side of human nature. But 
life being a mix-up of the good and the less good, the path of 
wisdom lies in accepting such a compromise It is 

Woria^lead^rshlp spirit that American “aid” to the Allied 

not avMd Bowers should be given its place in the scheme of 
the modern world. In the last volume of the Annual 
Register we tried to show how destiny had been rousing the people 
of the United States to the duty they owed to the world as its 
richest country, and as the most organized in the ways of modern 
industrialism. The realization of this destiny is being popularized in 
books and magazine articles. In one of the former— The American 
Century—occurs the pith of the argument of the book ; it is rather 
a pamphlet. 

“In the field of national policy, the fundamental trouble with America has 
been, and is, that whereas their nation became in the twentieth century the most 
powerful and the most vital nation in the world, nevertheless, Americans have been 
unable to accommodate themselves Sjiiritually and ))o!itie.ally to that fact. Hence 
they have failed to play their part as a world power—a failure which has had 
disastrous consequences for themselves and for all mankind.” 

The writer of this pamphlet of about 80 pages, Mr. Henry 
Luce, is editor of the News-magazine, Time, and conductor of two 
other weeklies— Life and Fortune. Between them 
Conflict between these throe papers have a reading public of about 
S*A* ” crores—the subscribers’ list of each exceeding 

20 lakhs. The call to world leadership, the call for 
acting as the saviour of the modern world—these sentiments cannot 
help stirring deep eddies in the mental and moral life of the people 
of the United States. Developments in Europe since September, 1939, 
specially since June, 1940, have made it clear that Germany under 
Herr Hitler is out to change the present order of things, and the 
United States has been feeling uneasy. Mr. Henry Luce represents 
majority feeling in this respect when he calls upon his people to 
“be as big as the opportunity” presented by the 20th century to them. 
But there is a vocal school of thought in the country which 
preaches the virtue and wisdom of making terms with the Totali- 
Lrianisms, with the “Forces of the Future” which Nazism, Fascism, 
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Gommunism represent. Mrs. Anne Lindbergh—wife of Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh, one of the isolationist leaders in the U. S. A.—in her 
book —The Wave of the Future —says that Britain, France and the 
United States represented the “Forces of the Past” ; that “somehow 
the leaders of Germany, Italy and Eussia have discovered how to 
use new social and economic forces." She thinks that her country 
should not resist this change, the wave of the future as that would 
be “a sin against life itself." 

This book put against Mr. Luce’s makes for us a picture of 
the American mind as it is developing under the threat of Totali- 
Occupatlon ol tarian over-lordship in the world. But majority 

Greeulaiid & feeling, that of assuming responsibility for world events 

Iceland ends^^ outside the two Americas, seems to be gaining 

iBolationlsm strength and influencing the policies and practices 

of the American Administration. The material interests of the country, 
the requirements of the defense of its frontiers, stretched all over the 
new world, appear to be forcing the people to recognise that “threats 
of aggression can best bo met at a distance from our shores rather 
than on the sea coast”, to quote the words with which President 
Eoosevelt stressed the lesson taught by the American naval strategist, 
Vice-Admiral Mahan. The recognition of this threat explains the 
reason or reasons why the U. S. extended “protection” to Greenland, 
a Danish territory, in the second week of April, 1941, and to another, 
Iceland, during the first week of July. Eeyikjavik, the capital of this 
island, was occupied by American marines in agreement with the 
island administration, In giving information of the assumption of this 
responsibility to the Congress, President Roosevelt spoke of insuring 
“the safety of communications between Iceland and the United States, 
as well as the seas between the U. S. and other strategic out-posts.” 
A discussion was raised about the validity of this step. “Hemispheric 
defence”, it was contended, may require that Greenland should be or 
could be included in the American idan of defense ; it appeared to 
be conceded that Greenland fell inside the western hemisphere. But 
Iceland was another proposition. No geogr.aphy has put Iceland 
inside the now hemisphere. The plea of ‘ protection of a little 
country” was dismissed with a note of admiration ! And with this 
step was decided the problem, was settled the controversy that had 
divided the country. 

Prof. Eugene Staley in an article in the April (l941) number 
of the U. S. Quarterly, T’oreujii Affairs, put in a nut-shell the 
practical issue involved in this controversy, that 
Coiitroveray wer ‘‘fcwo kinds of maritime solidarity”. Some 

time ”oUd”rIty” would build the defence arrangements of the U. S. A. 

on a continental basis—that is ‘ confined to North and 
South America and their immediate vicinities”, while others would 
‘‘team up with Britain in a world-girdling maritime defence group.” 
Stated in these terms the occupation of Iceland by American marines 
indicated that the United States Government had accepted the latter 
plan. And in this it was responding to the pressure of sentiment 
and of national needs alinoBb without difference of opinion. Mr. 
"Wendell Willkie, rival to Mr. Franklin Roosevelt in the Presidential 
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election of 1940, by hia declaration that he favoured “bases in North 
Ireland and Scotland” underlined this unanimity in America. Even 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh m giving evidence before the House of 
Eepresentative Foreign Affairs Committee recommended the establish¬ 
ment of bases in Canada, in parts of South and Central America, in 
the Galapagos Islands, while secondary bases might be established in 
Greenland. And the future trend was made explicit by President 
Roosevelt himself in the following words : 

“You and I think of Hawaii as au outpost of defence in the Pacific,..And 
yet the Azores are closer to our shores on the Atlantic than Hawaii is on the 
other side.” 

It thus came to ha increasingly accepted as the best policy 
that the IJ. S. A. should regard the “Western Hemisphere defense 
Axis attempt to lines as distinctly secondary, to be prepared for 
break up Anglo- emergency use if the first line of defense breaks.” 

Saxon mastery Their first line of defense was constituted by Britain 
0 the seas herself and the strong points possessed by her in all 
the seas—in the North Sea blocking passage from Europe to the 
north Atlantic, at Gibralter, at the Suez Canal, at Singapore. These 
ware supplemented by the Panama Canal and the Pearl Harbour 

(Hawaii) under the control of the United States. This arrangement 

secured mastery of the seas and oceans to the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 
The break-up of this historic arrangement was one of the purposes 
of the Axis Powers. On the success or failure of this purpose 
depends victory or defeat in this war. The meaning of this threat 
has been soaking into the consciousness of American citizens. And 
the ways of keeping this threat at a distance have revived the cry 
of the "freedom of the seas." They give moaning to the words used 

by Admiral Stack of the U. S. A. Navy that their patrols were 

operating 1,000 miles out at sea, and to those used by President 
Roosevelt that the U, S. will patrol the North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic, add more ships and planes to the patrol, and warn ships 
of the presence of raiders on the sea, under the sea and above the 
sea. These words were uttered during the peak of the “Battle of the 
Atlantic” when Gorman raiders were sinking every month 4,00,000 
tons of shipping bringing food to Britain from Australia and South 
America and North America, conveying the masses of weapons, 
munitions and instruments of war forged in U. S mills and factories. 
The possession of the Atlantic ports of France—Le Havre, Laurient, 
Brest—by Germany, and the use of these by her 10,000 miles range 
Kurier and Zerostorer planes, facilitated the sinking of British ships 
which followed the sea-lane west of the Azores in mid-eastern Atlantic. 
Owing to Eire remaining neutral Britain was deprived of the use of 
its south and west coast ports—Cobh (Queenstown) Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly—to refuel her flottilas and air craft, and from them to 
go out for the protection of the convoys that were bringing the food 
stuffs and “death-stuffs” from the east and the west. This handicap 
was deplored by Mr. Winston Churchill as a “most heavy and 
grievous burden” imposed on the resources of Britain. 

And as the policy adopted by the United States has linked her 
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defence arrangements, naval defence arrangements, with those of Britain, 
, ,, the present war has become what a U, S. weekly— 

bet ween Time —has characterized as the “undeclared war between 
Roosevelt & Hitler time-table of Franklin Eoosevelt and Adolf Hitler”. 

This characterization has become more apposite since 
Germany, bogged in her "little war” in the heart of Eussia, has had 
to neglect her attacks on Britain or to limit these to the Atlantic 
Ocean only. This phase of the war has thrown added responsibility 
on the United States Government for the safe arrival of her Lease and 
Lend goods to Britain, China and Eussia. For, no self-respecting 
Government could allow goods made at its own expense to be damaged 
or sunk under the sea without making an attempt to deliver them at 
their destination. The logic ol this policy required that the cargoes 
from America should be protected with “l6,ss talk and more action”, 
as Mr. Wendoll Willlde impatiently expressed his feelings ; 'T care 
not whether you call it safe delivery, convoying, patrolling, airplane 
accompaniment or what not”, he added. Perfect immunity could not 
be expected in modern naval raiding. But there is reason to believe 
that the U. S. has shaken herself for action on the seas. Thus has 

started a “shooting war” between Germany and the U S. A, which the 

Press cannot give any information about. This development was 
inevitable. Grand Admiral Erich Eeader, head of the German Navy, 
warned the world of it when be declared in June (1941) ; “No body 
can expect a German warship to look on while an American warship 
communicates the position of German man-of-war to the British 

Admiralty. Such procedure must ha regarded as an act of war.” 

Thus have circumstances beyond its control compelled the Government 
of the U. S. A. to go beyond its “limited liability” warfare with 
the Axis Powers. 


The world has not had to search for long to get at the reason 
or reasons that have induced the United States to step on the inclined 
American trade plane that leads to a full-blooded war. In the two 
not possible In volumes of the Animal Register of the year 1940 
Axis-dominated have tried to indicate certain of the material and 

Europe spiritual forces that have helped to create a kinship 

between the United States and the British Dominions including Britain 
herself. The bond of a common language breeding a common culture 
may explain one of the strands of this kinship. Material interests 
also appear to be playing the same part. The fear is strong that in 
a world dominated over by Totalitarian economic theory and practice, 
the “iroa economy” of capitalist competition that guides British and 
United States life could not expect to live and flourish. The question 
is being featured thus—can we expect to do business with Hitlerite 
Germany if and when she emerges victorious out of the present war ? 
Books are being written on the subject ; pages of magazines are 
occupied by articles full of relevant facts justifying the fear. One, 
written by Douglas Miller, Commercial Attache to the U. S. A. Berlin 
Embassy, bears the significant title —You can’t do Business with 

Hitler. Extracts from it has appeared in the Readers' Digest, the 
New York magazine. And the question was answered, and the problem 
was solved for the average American citizen by what the U. S. A. 
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Department of Commerce made public in the second week of May, 
1941. It was a summary of “a technical analysis of Germany’s 
programme of post-war economy.” The post-war life was indicated 
in words that could not but shock American leaders of industry and 
trade, American bankers who dominate world trade to-day. The words 
gave them timely notice that the days of their leadership were 
numbered if Germany could come out of the war victorious. The 
system of barter and bi-lateral trade agreement that Dr. Saccht 
has developed will break the back-bone of world-capitalism whose 
centre has shifted since the first World War from London to New York. 
The words of the report that made clear this position were the following ; 

“Confronted by a political combination on the continent of Europe under the 
domination of Germany, the individual American entrepreneur would hardly be 
strong enough to find a market for his prodncts or services except on terms laid 
down by the National Socialist State.” 


Leaders of business—of trade, commerce and banking—are not 
generally moved by sentimental and ideological appeals. The Americans 
are no exception to this rule. The threat implicit 
the°Ai^ricag*not above quotation must explain, explain partly 

gell-suMldent At least, why they have allowed their Administration 

to take them step by step towards the present war, 
to enlist the resources of their country for the defence of the vast 
assets represented and controlled by Britain. Study of their trade 
relations, of the movement of the products of their mills and factories, 
have convinced them that even the fullest exploitation of the raw 
materials and human power of their hemisphere, of the two Americas, 
cannot maintain the standard of living they have been able to build 
up for their own people and which they hope to spread over for 
their fellow-Americans. In a thesis on A Trade Policy for National 
Defence —the joint work of Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, Council 
of Foreign Eelations, and of Arthur Dpgren, Associate Professor of 
Economics at the School of Business Administration in the University 
of Minnesota—the economic basis of Western hemisphere life was studied 
and discussed. It was found that of the total imports in 1937 into 
this huge area—valued at about Es. 1,700 crores (taking a dollar at 
the rate of Es. 3 each)—only about Es. 700 crores or 43 per cent 
represented the internal trade between the 22 countries of the hemisphere. 
On the side of export trade the value of all the shipments across the 
national borders was Es. 2,000 crores ; of this about Es. 700 crores or 
only 39 per cent represented the internal trade of these countries. 
The problem represented by these figures boils down to this—that of 
finding sources of supply for about Es. 900 crores worth of imports 
and markets for Es. 1,200 crores worth of exports. During recent 
years continental Europe took about 37 per cent of all the exports 
from the Central American States and about 55 per cent of those of the 
South American States. 


In 1937 the 40 crores of the people of continental Europe bought Western 
hemisphere products of the value of about Es. 500 crores while the 4, 
BritUh Empire can crores 50 lakhs population of the British Isles took 
keep the Americas the products of the two Americas of the value of about 
“a going concern ’ 4.20 crores. In other words, for American products 

Es. 93 were spent per head by the people of the British Isles, 
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while only Bs. 15 per head were spent by the people oi conti¬ 
nental Europe. These figures prove the value of the British Isles and 
of the British Empire to the people of the Americas, North and 
South. The appreciation of this value was responsible for the use 
of the following words in the study made by the two U. S. 
economists. 

“The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep the Western Hemisphere a going concern. We are interested, 
therefore, in preserving the British empire as a political entity so that its markets 
may remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain 
accessible to our importers.” 

The United States is not a free-trade area. Its agricultural products 
compete with those of many South American States. The Act and Conven¬ 
tion of Havana adopted by the 21 American repub- 
strength and** s®*" up a loose sort of an arrange- 

weakness of the ment for common action in defence of common interests, 
rival powers It is, however, a fact that the majority of the American 
States did not feel at ease with their giant neighbour to 
the north, and their attitude towards “dollar imperialism” has for decades 
been standing in the way of New Hemisphere unity of feeling and action. 
The fall of France which was a demonstration of the might of Germany 
must have quickened the arrival of the decision at the Havana Conference. 
It is now up to the United States to assure the South American States 
of their political integrity and economic security. Their contention 
appears to be that if they lose the European markets for the offence 
of joining the hemispheric plan of the United States, as there is every 
possibility of their doing so if Nazi Germany controlled European life, 
alternative markets will have to be found for them. In this dilemma, 
created by Totalitarian methods of trade, the United States can only point 
out to the large area of comparatively freer trade that lies within the 
British Empire, specially as she herself finds difficulty in pulling down 
her own rather high tariff walls. It is this free trade area that 
can become the market of the New Hemisphere as well as the supplier 
and source of the essential raw materials in which it is deficient. Eor 
instance, jute and manganese from India, rubber and tin from the 
Malaya States, chrome and tungsten from South Africa. Closer relation 
with this area will consolidate the economic strength of the New 
Hemisphere as against the rival in the economic and political world that 
is being organized under Axis leadership. The Axis area in Europe is self- 
sufllcient in many things—in coal and in iron ; is equal in capacity for steel 
production to that of the U. S. A, and in ship-building exceeding that 
of the U. S. in the ratio of 4 to 1. But it is dependent for many 
others, essential for modern needs. In 1938, the percentage of European 
consumption of these things, supplied by imports, stood as follows ! 
copper ore 81 p. c. ; manganese ore 84 p. c. ; zinc 69 p. c. ; tungsten 
76. p. 0 . : crude petroleum 55 p. c. ; cotton 65 p. c. ; wool 69 p. e. and 
crude rubber 100 p. c. This deficiency of the Nazi-dominated 
world underlines the strength of the economic basis of the 
proposed Anglo-American “co-prosperity area” covering all the 
continents. 

This story lays bare all the selfish and materialistic influences 
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that have been working for the further expansion of the ‘‘Anglo- 
, „ Saxony" of which we wrote in the last two volumes 

and^iDdfa’s^ Register. Therein we confined our 

"borne polity” attention mainly to the unselfish and idealistic 
impulses that are common to the English-speaking 
world. The story presented in the present volume gives a complete 
picture of idealism being reinforced by materialism to make it possible 
for the United States to assume the leadership of one Mandal or 
sphere of influence, economic and political, among the many Mandats 
that will be dividing the world in the near future. We have seen 
how the safety of the United States required that the two Americas 
should be organized on a common platform ; we have seen how the 
two Americas have been found to be lacking in markets for their 
manufactures and in raw materials for their industries within their 
own territorial limits. We have seen how the addition of British 
Empire territories has been felt to be necessary for the smooth 
working of the scheme of American hemispheric life. We have now 
to recognize that this plan, built up with such elaboration, has a 
reference to our own country as it happens to be included within 
the British Empire. This is how dreams and realities, stirred into 
activity in the new world, on the other side of Pacific Ocean, at a 
distance of about 10 thousand miles from the eastern shores of our 
country, threaten to affect our “home polity” even as a small island 
in the north-east corner of the Atlantic Ocean at almost the same 
distance from our shores has been guiding and moulding our ‘‘home 
polity" for about the last two centuries. 

When the world is in a flux, when the certainties of many 
centuries are being made uncertain by the upsurge of revolutionary 
India must bo forces, when, to quote H. G. Wells, the present dis- 

aware, and bo order of things appears to be “almost the end of the 

wary, of this human story and the world will never again emerge 
development freedom and unity”, when Herr Hitler’s “New 

Order", the “Imperial way” of giving shape to Japan's "Greater Asia 
co-prosperity sphere”, when the two chiefs of the Anglo-Saxon world— 
President Eranklin Eoosevelt of the United States and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain—have promised the world an 
"Atlanio Charter”—when we have these three different futures waiting 
for us in the immediate future, we have to take note of the process 
of their evolution into something more substantial than paper boats 
on the stream of time It is a common-place in political discussion 
today to say that we live in revolutionary times. To understand the 
various factors that go to the making of this revolution in human 
affairs which many of us welcome and as many fear is an attempt 
that the student of modern human life cannot avoid. It may be a far cry 
from the Americas to India just as in the middle of the 18th century 
Britain was a long way off from us. Today at least distance is no 
hindrance to inter-continental relationship, just as in the days of the 
Bailing ships it did not stand in the way of Britain founding an 
empire on which the sun never set. The publicist and public man 
of India today have, therefore, to keep a watchful mind studying the 
many economic and political factors that will have an influence on 
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the fake and fortunes of his country. The days when our ancestors 
could dream of avoiding the Kalapani —the dark waters of the sea— 
and of founding their social polity on such avoidance—those days are 
gone with the arrival of the steamship and the airship. The failure 

of that attempt in our country is proof that the adoption of a hermit 

policy was unwise. Today, even with all our weaknesses and disunities 
we have got to face the greater world that has been knocking at 
our doors. Our refusal to admit it into the court-yard of our life 
has failed of its purpose. In our economic an'angem6nt.s we have 
adopted a policy of give and take with the world. In other spheres 

of life we will be wisely guided to do so. We must not only be 

aware of this development, but be wary of it. 

The realization of this necessity has made India’s foreign 
relations world-embracing, though a record of these may not find a 
Rabindra Nath place in the archives of the League of Nations. India 
Tagore voiced has to settle her accounts with British Imperialism 
India a '‘“oral which under the pressure of war will have to shed 
many of its crudities and abnormalities. The ‘‘moral 
revolt’’ of India expressed through the Satyayraha Movement may not 
appear to deflect the purpose of British policy. It may not affect the success 
of British administrators utilizing the man-i)owor of India and exploiting the 
natural wealth of India to fight their battles in Europe, in Africa, in W'ostern 
Asia, and in countries on the Pacific ; it may not stop tho mills and 
factories of India feeding the battle-lines with modern implements of 
war. But with all this going unenibarrassingly forward there is hardly 
any doubt that the nearer approach of the war cloud either from the 
west or from the east towards our country does not find the mind 
of the people strung to that tense feeling that has enabled the 
British people to stand up against the showers of bombs from the 
skies amidst the destruction of the monuments of their historic life. 
There is a sense of frustration, and of irritation at tho absence of 
conditions which would call forth the heroic in the men and women of 
India to fight against adversity. This frustration found expression 
in language of noble pathos in the message entitled —Crisis in Civili¬ 
zation —which Rabindra Nath Tagore sent out to the world on the 
occasion of his 81st birth-day celebration hold on April 14 ( 1941 ) at 
Santi-Niketan, the seat and centre of Viswa-Bharati, the world uni¬ 
versity established by the poet-philosopher of India. It has happened 
that this was to be his last message to the world which ha left 
amidst the "crumbling ruins of civilization strewn like a vast dung- 
heap of futility.” In this message he traced the vast change that he 
has witnessed in his own mind and in the psychology of his people 
during the eighty years passed on earth. He traced for us how in 
the opening years of his life the generation in the bosom of which 
he grew up had welcomed the light that had come from the west ; 
how the Englisman who was tho messenger of this light became a 
"source of perpetual admiration” to his people. Then came “disillu¬ 
sion”, a sense of national grief with which his own person was 
identified in a real and personal sense. Because, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore with his sensitive faith in the dignity of man found it diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile the highest conception of humanity, represented to 
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him and his generation by the Englishman, with what he discovered 
in the character and history of the administration that was establis* 
hed in this country. And ho left this with a tragic disappointment 
in his heart. 


“It is no longer possible for me to retain any respect tor that mockery of 
civilization which believes in ruling by force and has no faith in freedom at all. 
By their miserly denial of all that is best in their civilization, by with-holding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have effectively closed for us all 
paths to progress.” 


“Moral standing” 
of Britain 
discredited 

their common 


This last judgment passed on British rule by an admirer of the 
English race and of their culture points to the seat of evil that has 
stalked by the side of Indo-British relationship through 
all its history. This has even at this crisis in their 
life stood in the way of Indian self-respect making 
its definite contribution to the common defense of 
interests. The present generation of Indians may fail 
to understand and appreciate the innocence of belief in the "large- 
hearted Liberalism ot 19th century English politics.” But Rabindra 
Nath Tagore by making this confession of faith has revealed a 
process in the evolution that has led to the progressiva estrangement 
between the two peoples, as awakening national self-respect in India 
has met at every stage hindrances to the evolution of a Nation 
State in the country. Till to-day, when Britain is fighting for her 
very existence, she finds an India unreconciled and lukewarm in face 
of possibilities threatening their common life, built by the history of 
the last two hundred years. Confronted by such irreconoiliation Britain 
appears to have persuaded herself that even without the heartfelt co¬ 
operation of the Indian people, her officials can utilize the man-power 
and natural resources of the country and win their war with Germany, This 
may bo a natural human feeling, a natural human failing as well. 
By yielding to these they may win the war. But there is no 
doubt that they will lose the peace. The Government of Lord Linli¬ 
thgow has not satisfied any party or school of politics in this coun¬ 
try. Demonstration of this fact is writ largo in recent Indian history, 
in the Press, in the proceedings of the Central Legislature. The 
failure of his Government to have the supplementary Budget, contain¬ 
ing certain war taxes, passed, has received wide comment both inside 
and outside the country. The Congress members had stayed avray 
from the Assembly as a mark of protest against the policy of making 
India a bolligorent without consultation with her or without her consent. 
They wore present on the occasion to vote down this budget. They succeed¬ 
ed in their attempt. But what added to the significance of this 
event was that the Muslim members, the majority__ of them members 
of the Muslim League, helped by their abstention "to deal this blow” 
to what the New Statesman & Nation, weekly of London called the 
"moral standing” of the British position in India. The paper frankly 
confessed that 


“Bitterly as they differ, the Congress and the Muslim League agree in exposing 
any pretension on our part that we rule India and combat this war with her 
consent.” 

The paper discussed how by following the policy that it has boon 
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doing the Churchill Government has been losing the peace that was 
B , uj to end this war, Axis propaganda has seen to it that 

record* wl"l lose minds of European peoples should sink the 

the peace lesson of Britain’s “Indian record”, and that they 
should have a yard-stick by which to measure British 
declarations about democracy and the freedom of nations. The report 
that “the peninsula is morally in revolt” and that the answer of the Govern¬ 
ment has been "repression” cannot enthuse the Frenchmen, the Dutch, 
the Poles, the Czechs, and the Austrians who have been writhing under 
German heels when the gospel of liberation came to them from Britain. 
And the humiliation of the situation was brought home to the writer of 
the article by an able Austrian refugee in Britain when he said ; 
“Nothing will so certainly win Europe as the news that India was free.” 
India is the tost and remains the tost of Britain's sincerity in fighting 
this war against Germany’s threat to the freedom of nations. Britain cannot 
avoid this test. But the difficulty put in the way of passing this test was 
Britain’s own creation. By every declaration made by Secretaries of State or 
the Governor-General of India since the representatives of the Indian 
National Congress put to them tlie question of India’s place in the 
present war, they have placed in the hands of each of the minority 
“elements” in India a right of veto over the emergence of any satis¬ 
factory and self-respecting solution of the Indian problem. Every state¬ 
ment of theirs has encouraged the minorities to put up their claims 
till today nothing appears to remain of India as a political unit but 
a hotch-potch of disintegrated conceits. Thus has the impasse been 
created because “too scrupulous to coerce a minority,” Britain has been 
“coercing a majority without a sign of hesitation.” So far as one can 
say and see there appears to be no way out of the difficulty for 
Britain but to pursue her policy in silence, and for India to watch in 
silence the fight for "New Orders” that will beemerging out of the fire 
and smoke of the present war just as during the last World War, 
twenty-five years back, the world had been led to believe that the 
end of all wars wa.s in sight and the rule of the “self-determination 
of nations” will prevail over the world. This hope may uphold the 
belligerent peoples during the excitement of the times. Perhaps, it is 
best so. For such a hope can never be fulfilled as long as blood¬ 
shed is accepted as the test of truth and justice in international 
differences. 


The agrument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism 
is part of a world-wide phenomenon. The hopes that move other 


Non-o(ftc!al British 
community is the 
stumbliDg block 


peoples, the disappointments that await them after the 
hectic days of the war, India shares and cannot 
escape. The British authorities have been trying to 
support these hopes by saying that the future is for 


the people of India to decide ; that British policy would not bo 
putting any difficulties in the way of the realization of these hopes. 
Let the many elements of India’s myriad-pointed life agree amongst 
themselves, and the British Government would be prepared to accept 
the agreement. This has been the tradition of British policy in relation 
to the different countries of the Empire that are to-day Dominions 
of the “British Commonwealth of Nations." These assurances do not, 
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however, appear to have had any effect on the clarifloation of the 
Indo-British issue, on the solution of the impasse in India. Bather, 
to quote the words of Dr. Boss Westcott, the head of the official Church 
in India : "We appear to be reaching a stage when the long connect¬ 
ion between Britain and India is in danger of being dissolved in a 
flood of mutual recrimination and misunderstanding.” It is not concern 
for the profit-and-loss account of the British household but the highest 
regard for the moral and spiritual issues involved in this controversy 
that must have moved this man of God to specially appeal to his 
fellow-countrymen, living in India, to apply themselves to bridge the 
gulf that has been yawning between the two peoples. The promotion 
of good will and mutual understanding between every class of the 
country was the surest way to re-establish Indo-British relations on a 
firmer basis. This appeal did not, however, have the desired effect. 
The leaders of the non-official British community in Bengal organized 
in and represented by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce made a 
declaration that showed that they were behind the non possumus 
attitude of the British Government refusing to go beyond the August 
8 (1940) statement of policy made by Lord Linlithgow. The immediate 
cause of this outburst of theirs was the suggestions made by Mr. 
Arthur Moore of the Calcutta Statesman through the Press in Britain 
that the control of the British Parliament over India should cease 
and that the Crown’s authority be vested in the Viceroy who would thus 
be thrown on his own resources in finding advisers from amongst 
Indians ; he had also exposed the futility of the contention that at 
that particular time the British Parliament could not think of imposing 
its own solution while during all these two centuries it had over¬ 
ridden every Indian argument for the evolution of self-government in 
the country. The Clive Street leaders of the British community came 
out with an uncalled-for statement that in making the suggestions 
Mr. Arthur Moore was not giving utterance to the authentic voice 
of their community. Mr. Moore’s reply was that he did not claim 
to speak as such. 

This controversy reached a new tension during the days following 
Mr. Amery’s speech made in the House of Commons on April 22 
(1941) on the occasion of moving a resolution extend- 
,, Mr. Amery’s another twelve months the proclamations 

le^mff’*sp^ch issued under the provisions of Sec. 93 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act (1935). Under the terms of that 
Section the Governors of seven provinces in India—Bombay, Madras. 
Orissa, Central Provinces & Borar, Bihar, the United Provinces and 
the North-West Frontier Province—had assumed the powers of the 
Provincial Legislatures on the Congress Ministries resigning as protest 
against the policy of the British Government that had pushed India 
into the present war without giving any body in the country an 
opportunity to consider the issues or declare its will. The Secretary 
of State in giving a history of this constitutional break-down made 
comments that misrepresented the whole position, that were ‘amazing¬ 
ly misleading”, to quote the words used in the statement made by 
the Standing Committee of the Sapru Conference. As it has been 
the habit of the British bureaucracy, Mr. Amery, without being 

16 
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brought up within it, put the blame on Indian differences and on 
the weaknesses of her social polity for the growing intensity of 
internal competition and conflict. He exceeded all bounds of 
credence when he asked his fellow-members, the majority of them 
ignorant of India, to believe that the “change to direct personal 
rule by governors and permanent officials met with general acquies¬ 
cence, and indeed good will." He gave no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation why no action had been taken on the proposals made in 
Lord Linlithgow’s statement of August 8, 1940. Ho was less than frank 
when ho said that the Congress attitude of “All or Nothing” was 
responsible for this failure of the good intentions of the British 
Government. The months that have passed since thon, and the 
recent announcement made on the enlargement of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Executive Council, have exposed how unreliable were the reasons 
given by Mr. Amery to explain in April the difficulties in the 
way of accepting the proposals that had been made in the 
“Leaders’ Conference” held at Bombay in the second week of March. 
More than any positive statement that he might have made which 
irritated, there must have been something in the spirit informing his 
utterances on the occasion, that led to an out-burst of public feeling 
in India. Mahatma Gandhi's statement that appeared in the Press on 
April 27, 1941 is symbolic of this wide indignation. “Every line and 
every word of it breathes indignation—indignation of a type somewhat 
unusual with the Mahatma," said the Rt. Hon’blo Srinivasa Sastri, 

The Congress had recalled its Ministries from seven provinces ; 
its leaders were within jail gates ; Mahatma Gandhi had stopped his 
“Talking Points" weeklies as protest against Government interference 
on India—a sample with the freedom of the Press. Congress members 
ol BriUsh had withdrawn from the Central and the Provincial 

propaganda Legislatures were not being o iled. British propagandists 

headed by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, were holding forth on 
the sins of India with the help of “Talking Points” supplied to speakers 
by the British Ministry of Information. The truth of India’s climate being 
more unhealthy than that of the temperate zone ; "the complete difference 
between the Hindu and the Muslim system” ; the "difficulty of getting 
Indian officers” for the Indianization of the Indian Army ; “religious 
prejudices” that make the opening of one school in a village for the 
children of all classes “impossible” ; the enormous growth of the 
population in India which in 80 years has grown from 250 million 
to 350 million being a dangerous symptom ; to save herself from this 
disease India must either slow down the growth of population or 
increase its food supply (‘big-scale irrigation has almost reached its 
limits”, be it remembered) or import food-stuffs and presumably pay 
for them by industrialization—these samples of “talking points” were 
being distributed free to recommend the methods of British administra¬ 
tion of India, to justify its ways to the world, to explain the reasons 
why Britain found difficulty in shedding the burden that in a fit of 
absent-mindedness she had put on her shoulders in 1757. The 
campaign based on these “talking points” was clever, no doubt. It was 
malicious in intent. It has, perhaps, succeeded in its evil purpose. But at 
what cost ? We are told that modern wars require the services and 
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sacrifices of all the men women and children of a country. An India 
divided against itself, as it is represented to be, could not be expected 
to put forth such a “total” effort either for herself and for her rulers. 
It must be and ever remain a burden. This may be the psychology of 
British distrust of men and things Indian. They have been trying to broad¬ 
cast this distrust all over the world, specially over America. And 
distrust begets distrust. The distrust of 40 crores of people weigh late 
or soon in the scheme of things, in the conduct of any system of 
government. 


This discrediting of India which is one of the instruments for 
perpetuating imperialism in this country in the hands of die-hard 
Leaders of imperialists has been increasing the sense of frustra- 

“unattuched tion in the country, and making the people indifferent 


opinion” in 
India meet 


to what happened. This was a development that could 
not be helpful to war effort, even though princes 


might send money, poverty produced soldiers and the wealth of 


Britain produced the goods in India, and there were foreign news¬ 
papermen to publicize those exploits. But the sharp and angry 
reaction to Mr. Amery’s speech of April 22 revealed a state of things 
that neutralized all the propaganda of the “Talking Points”. Even the 
most moderate of Indian politicians and publicists who had been 
denouncing the Congress for withdrawing Ministries from seven 
provinces could hardly control themselves. Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad 
said that "no political party is convinced because of past experience 
of the British Government’s sincerity as regards parting with power’’. 
The Standing Committee of the ‘Tjoaders’ Conference” pointedly asked 
the Secretary of State what had happened to his assertion that if 
the Congress and the Muslim League failed to take part in the 
expanded Executive Council "liord Linlithgow will of course go ahead, 


prepared to work with those who will work with him and with each 


other.” They repudiated the insinuation which Mr. Amery had 


borrowed from Mr. Jinnah that their Conference had been held in 


consultation with or at the instigation of certain Congress leaders. 
This Conference was held at Bombay in the second week of March 
(1941) by leaders of “the vast mass of unattached opinion in the 
country.” The Bt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was president of 
the Conference ; Sir Jagadish Prasad who had sometime back retired 
from the position of the member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council was the moving spirit of the new movement. The proceedings 
of the Conference demanded that the Government should prove its 
bonafides in the matter of transference of power to Indian hands, 
and recommended therefor that in the proposed enlargement of the 
Governor-General’s Council the members should be wholly Indian, that 
the key positions—Defence and Finance—should be held by Indians. 
This would be "National Government” not in the legal and consti¬ 
tutional sense but in the spirit of what the vast majority of the 
people desired. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar in proposing the main 
resolution was cruelly frank in exposing the pose of anxiety for agreement 
among the various elements of India’s population recently cultivated 
by the ruling classes of Britain. "Is there any provision in the 
Government of India Act (1935) which is the result of agreement 
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be asked. He instanced the joint and separate electorate issue to 
drive home his point—the issue which is hated by the vast majority 
of the people and from which has followed all the abomination of 
dissensions in India’s life that are the excuse of British imperialists 
today for holding on to irresponsible power. The framer of “Diarchy”, 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, had warned his peoiile of the evil— 

“India will never attain unity and nationhood bo lon^ as communal elector¬ 
ates remain. 'The longer they remain the more difficult will it be to uproot them, 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the cost of a civil war. To enable 
India to attain nationhood ia the trust laid on us and in agreeing to the establish¬ 
ment of communal representatiou, we have been false to that trust.” 


And the Conference was sure that if the British Government could 
do the courageous thing, “the largo, unorganized but still powerful moder- 

ate opinion which.has been at the back of India’s 

^"British** considerable war efifort” would be able to exert such 
bonafides pressure on the parties which were now in opposition that 
the face of Indian politics would undergo a healthy change. 
How wide-spread was the feeling of wounded national self-respect was 
made vivid in the speech of the late Maharaja of Burdwan, Sir Bijoy 
Ohand Mahatab: “We are not going there (post-war conference) as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru went or as I went in 1926 to the Imperial Conference”, 
declared he. 

Words like these ought to have served notice that Britain will have 
to revise her policy. But these fell on ears that heard not or hearing 
understood not the significance of the words. Five 
K^Uh’s ** weeks later Mr. Amery in the House of Commons dis- 
oplulon missed the Sapru Conference resolutions with personal 

compliments to the organisers of the Conference mixed 
with insinuations with regard to its unrepresentative character. The 
demand for the complete “Indianization” of the Executive Council was 
dismissed with the remark that it would not be a “modification” of the 
existing form of government but its “suppression” by an entirely different 
type. The best reply to this contention came from Prof. Berriedale 
Keith who in a letter to the Scotsman said that the Federal and Provin¬ 
cial Governments must work on “the basis of ministerial responsibility 
to the Legislature”, that “Ministers must be appointed for Defence and 
External Eolations”. This ia what Sir Tej Bahadur has been pressing 
for more than a year that the portfolios of Defence and Finance must 
be held by Indians as a symbol of India’s status as a Dominion. The 
acknowledgment of responsibility to the Crown ought to satisfy the most 
sensitive of constitutional purists. Another suggestion of Prof. Keith’s 
went to the root of the evil. He asserted that the British Government 
must “abandon efforts” to use the States as a minority interest along 
with the Muslims. The "utmost safeguard for all minority interests must 
be provided.” But “the unity of India must be asserted” against all 
challenge. He did not accept the standpoint of the Congress that India 
should be independent, because he thought that in the modern world 
there would hardly be a place for a “neutral India to play the role of 
Belgium in the east.” The defect of this argument is that Prof. Keith 
could not imagine a time, far or near, when India would be fully orga¬ 
nized for purposes of peace and war as one of tihe great nations 
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of the world, with one-fifth of the human race to work for her good 
and for the good of humanity. 

The British Government has failed to conciliate India because 
it has lost the capacity to understand and appreciate that 40 orores 
of men and women unreconciled to its ways would 
handicap in the present crisis in the life of 
Movement Britain, that a country of 40 crores of people has 

a distinct part to play in the evolution of a better 
world where respect for human dignity, individual or national, would be its 
cornerstone. Mahatma Gandhi who has by the Satyagraha movement 
been leading the “grand protest against the conduct of the war” in 
the name of India has always said that even in such an activity 
India should be inspired by a moral purpose and that the means 
to attain it should be “free from any injury to man’s dignity.” 
When he started the present movement he made the clean declar¬ 
ation that it was not “intended” to create "an appreciable impression 
upon the war effort.” The extraordinary precautions that he has 
imposed on the conduct of the movement, the rigorous selection that 
he has made of the participants in the movement, indicate unmis¬ 
takably that he did not desire to embarrass the Government and 
its use of the man-power and natural resources of India. Ha has 
admitted that he was prepared to accept even the verdict that his move¬ 
ment has been “ineffective” in so far as concrete results were concerned, 
that it has failed to bend the British Government to accept the demands 
of the Indian National Congress. He was prepared to confess that he 
did not expect any such ‘'miracle." He would be content if the move¬ 
ment demonstrated before all the world, to the conscience of all thinking 
men and women of “India’s dissociation from the war effort to which it 
was never invited to be a party.” This put the matter in the lowest possible 
term and in the baldest political language. Gandhiji’s personal stand¬ 
point was different from that of the Congress. Faith in non-violence, 
trust in “the efficacy of the incalculable-force of an inscrutable Divinity”, 
has sustained him through the last half-a-century of individual and 
national storm and stress. He believed that this Divinity must work 
its will through a human agency, that wars and bloodshed and the 
hatred and ambitions in which these germinate cannot serve the purpose 
of creation. He was, however, prepared, to use the Indian National 
Congress, “however imperfect and however wanting in faith as an organ¬ 
ization” it may be as the thin reed to send the call out to the men 
and women of the world to rethink their present philosophy of conduct 
and to retreat from the ‘'calculable and calculated ways of destruction.” 
It may appear to be an act of faith and not of of reason to thus think 
of halting the activities of millions and of their rulers—activities that are 
touched by a certain magnificence of sacrifice, by a super-human endurance, 
and are illumined by streaks of moral exaltation and forgetfulness of self. The 
nature of modern wars, the character of “total wars”, invite whole peoples 
into these streams which cleanse and purify human nature. Herein 
lies the dangerous fascination of wars. 

Gandhiji has tried since he came into the leadership of our political 
life to offer a moral equivalent of wars and bloodshed, to sublimate 
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the feelings and sentiments that supply the motive-power to 

the forces of destruction. All the movements that 


Violence Irom 


he has been associated with and has led have to be 


eutler the most tested on this touch-stone. But apart from his personal 
beliefs and sentiments there are standards of judgment 
which require to be applied to them as political movements that have 
certain material purposes to reach. The present Satyagraha move¬ 
ment has not created the wide-spread fervour that takes and uplifts 
people out of their accustomed grooves. This fervour has been pur¬ 
posely controlled and limited. It is too early to speak of the effect 
that the present movement will have on the intellectual perceptions 
of the people of this country who are directly or indirectly being 
affected by it; it is too early to speak of the awakening of the 

moral sense of the world that will compel a re-examination and 
re-interprotation of the principles that unconsciously to the majority 
of us guide our actions. We have been taught all these centuries 
that wars and conquests have a certain moral sanction and sublimity. 
Gandhiji’s challenge to this teaching should help us to judge these 
matters from new angles. The masses in every country who supply 
the cannon-fodder in wars have been the greatest losers. The ferment 
of combativeness may excite them to a disregard of the loss that 
falls mostly to their lot. And when the excitement ceases, and a 

grateful country forgets th(3 heroes and cannot provide the homes that 
were promised to them, then come disappointment that can be very 
bitter in expression. The first World War of the 20th century was 
followed by this bitterness, and the second through which we have 
been passing cannot promise better results. Hatred which is officially 
encouraged, hymns of hate that receive official sanction, leave a legacy 
that keeps inflamed the enmity between peoples. Anger, even righteous 
anger, that seeks satisfaction in the blood of enemies does not lead 

to peace among men. The. twenty years’ interval between the two 

wars of our experience has discredited the tale of resurrection of the 
human spirit after it has been cleansed by blood-bath in a war or 
wars fought for justice and freedom. Gandhiji’s challenge may not 
work any miracle of conversion. But it has stirred questions in every 
heart that looks info tho horror of tlie times. These cannot remain 
unanswered. Modern civilization, threatened by a spell of universal 
chaos, cannot carry on with bombers and tanks as the deciding 
factors in the establishment of rational human relations. 

Gandhiji’s technique has woven the problem of Swaraj in India 
into tho texture of a universal human need. By securing political 
freedom through non-violence in a country where live 
A propaganda that one-fifth of the human race he wants to demonstrate 
hetweenVelghhours between nations are not worth while. And 

in the peculiar conditions of our country where many 
races and cultures have met and where their autonomies have been 
given a distinct place in the life of the whole—toleration of differences 
and diversities, and refusal to impose on one the peculiarities of the 
other, can only ensure peaceful social life. These differences and 
diversities impose on us the need for non-violence, the duty to practise 
it in every walk of life. Bor twenty years and more Gandbiji has 
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been trying to implant into our minds that the material interests 'ol 
the vast majority of the peoples in every country are linked with 
peace which can only be built on the firm foundation of toleration, 
of respect for the sanctity of the human personality. This work 
appears to have had no influence on the conduct of the men and 
women who claim to lead community-life in this country. The grow¬ 
ing estrangement of feelings between peoples who are of one blood, and 
speak the same language, but differ in religious beliefs and practices, 
testifies to the failure of this call for a more rational philosophy. 
Fear of our neighbours, ambition to have a bigger share in the 
authority of the National State that is rising over the horizon 
of India—those two feelings and sentiments are being enthusiastically 
cultivated amongst us. A civil war mentality appears to have got 
hold of the people. Ahmedabad, Bomliay, Bihar-Sharif and Dacca have 
been scenes of a malignity of mutual destructiveness that are becoming 
common in India’s life. In the city' of Dacca, the second city in Bengal, 
for about six months the assassin’s knife and the coward’s torch have levied 


their victims in life and property in proportion to the percentage of the 
Hindu and Muslim populations. A Hindu killed has been followed by 
a Muslim killed, and vice verm. Soon the evil spirit spread over the 
country-side ; 10 to 15 thousand men, women and children belonging to 
the Hindu community fled to the neighbouring State of Tripura whore 
the Maharaja gave them shelter, fed them and clothed them. And the 
Government of Bengal stood discredited before tlie bar of bistory. 
The men and women living now know not what has happened. 
Through the gagged silence the full story has not been able to reach the 
Indian public : the public of the world has been kept ignorant of it. So, 
history must judge. 

The outburst of this fanaticism has long been anticipated since 
certain members of the Bengal Ministry began inflaming communal 


A hymn ol 
hatred & 
fanaticism 


passions by appeals to mean cupidity and inflated ambi¬ 
tions. Encouraged by their ■ example lesser men stepped 
beyond all decencies of civilized life, and spread a propa¬ 
ganda of hatred that could have no other result than what 


has happened in Dacca. It is not possible to have record ef every word said 
and everything done to make the relations between Hindus and Muslims 
bitter, to make it difficult for them to live as neighbours which they have 
been doing for the last one thousand years. A sample of this propaganda 
has been rescued for our mutual shame in the translation of a Bengalee 
poem that was read by the chairman of the Eeception Committee 
at the Kalihati and Ghatail Muslim League Conference in the district 
of Mymensingh, held in March, 1941. Two Muslim ministers of Bengal 
were present at this conference The poem was published in the Bengalee 
daily— Azad —on March 10, 1941. To let the world know the nature of the 
poison that is being spread over Bengal, we publish a portion of this poem. 
“The oppressed remain silent by seeing the hypocrisy 
Of the idolatrous Hindus—oh death-like eddy ! 

0 victorious soldiers ; march forward on our 


Eeligious pilgrimage to the Kaaba under the banner 


of the League. 

We shall spill as much blood as required. 
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We want Pakisthan, a proper division. 

If it cannot be achieved by words, Muslims 
Are not afraid to use swords and spears. 

>« • • • 

'Where are the Muslim youths 1 We shall attain 

The desire of their hearts by tying down the wild tiger. 

* =K • • 


Come quickly—-break down Somanath. 

If you want freedom, Burn 1 Burn 1 Burn ! the 
Jatu-griha ('houses made of lac), and let all trouble end.” 

The burning of Hindu houses, thousands of them, has carried 
out the behests of this exhortation. And the break-down of neigh¬ 
bourly relations is symptomatic of the condition of 
Lea*'n6*creed & things that the Hindu and Muslim majorities in the 

praetlee different provinces will be creating in the country, 

if propaganda like the above be allowed to continue, 
and what is of more importance, if society encouraged it as the out¬ 
let of its deepest yearnings and highest sentiments. For, it would 
be short-sighted to regard such propaganda as the growth out of an 
individual mind, diseased by a sense of frustration. The separatist 
feeling amongst Indian Muslims which has expressed itself in poems 
like this has a history of its own. In Vol. I 1939 of the Annual 
RegisteT we made an attempt to trace the evolution of this feeling 
and idea that have captured the mind of a powerful section of the 
Muslim community of India and which are being sought to he given 
concrete shape in what has been called PaJdstans —lands of the pure. 
The Muslim League has made itself responsible for pushing to the region 
of danger such a development. Being a minority in India, the 
Muslim League, so far as it represents the ideas of a section of the 
Indian Muslims, express distrust of the majority community, the 
Hindus. In any scheme of representative and responsible government 
for the whole of India the influence of the Hindu majority cannot 
but be reflected in the legislative institutions and in the governments 


that are recruited from these. To avoid the danger of this contamination 
with a majority, the theory has been invented that the Indian Mus¬ 
lims are not a minority community but a nation which must have 
new centres of government. The President of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Mahommed Ali Jinnah, declared, therefore, that his organisation could 
not tolerate "a constitution of an all-India character with one 

government at the Centre.” Hitherto the “aims and objects” of the 
All-India Muslim League had been “the establishment of full inde¬ 
pendence in the form of a Federation of free democratic States in 
which the rights and interests of the Mussalmans and other minori¬ 
ties are adequately safeguarded in the constitution.” During its annual 
session held at Madras in the second week of April, 1941, the 

League repudiated the Federation idea, and so changed its “aims and 
objects”. Henceforth these are to be 


(a).The establiahment of completely independent States formed by demar¬ 

cating geographically contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted 
with such territorial readjustmeutB as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
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Mussalmans are numerically in a majority, as in the North-West and North-East Zones 
of India, shall be grouped together to constitute independent States which shall be free 
National Homelands in which the couBtituent units are autonomous and sovereign.” 

Any interpretation of ours of this scheme is difficult in the absence of 
the detailed scheme of territorial adjustments, in the absence of the Muslim 
League map of the India that is proposed to be drawn up and that will 
be different from what the world has known for centuries. It is useless, per¬ 
haps. Because the logicians of the Muslim League who have developed 
a new impatience with the Hindu majority in Hindustan cannot long 
remain or appear to remain blind to the illogicality of the claim 
for Muslim majorities in certain areas of the country. One can under¬ 
stand the reason or reasons for the condemnation of the principle 
of majority rule in States ; one may join in a campaign against the 
thinking that counting of heads and wisdom in rulers go well to¬ 
gether. But to declaim that a Hindu majority is a nuisance, if not an 
evil thing, and that a Muslim majority is the very ark of generosity 
or wisdom, would be going against the verdict of history and putting 
a strain on the intelligence of the modern man and woman. The 
leaders of the League would he serving themselves better and serve the world 
better if they could evolve out of their Islamic experiences the plan of a 
constitution for India that would promise better results than representative 
and responsible government that the modern world has learnt to value. 

In successive volumes of the Amiuai Register since 1936 we 
have been tracing the growth of separatist conciits and ambitions 

in many of the communities and provinces of India, 
be madeTpro'ce/s separatism appears to be the first essay of 

Ingrowth every renaissance movement, of evtry freedom move¬ 

ment Indian philosophy has taught us that the 
realization of the separateness of the Self from the Not-Self is the 
first step of the pilgrim soul in the enrichment of the life spiritual, in 
the liberation of the human spirit from the trammels of the senses. 

In the quickening of political life the realization of the separateness 
of the ruled from the rulers is the first step towards the emergence 
of a democratic State. When the people of India awakened to the 
insult and shame of their political subjection, their leaders had to 
strengthen that awakening by drawing attention to the conflict of 
interests that w'as implicit in the unnatural relation between India 

and Britain. This conflict of interests created the separateness between 
the rulers and the ruled in India, and had supplied the driving power 
to national awakening in India. The pioneers of the political movement 
amongst us built up the whole of their programme of work on this 
separateness as between the rulers and the ruled, and on the oneness 
of the interests of all the people of India. No communal or provin¬ 
cial feeling diverted their energies. The majority of them were Hindus, 
in their life and conduct there was hardly any trace of narrowness. 
In the case of the Muslims of India also when the awak'^ning 
and roused them to their frustrated life they 
pass through the process indicated above. They 
to the “““ ““ separate themselves in thought from their 

separatist plea neighbours to realize their own strength and assert 

their position in the composite life of India. A Muslim 
educationist. Principal of a Government Mabommedan College, indicated 
16(a) 
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knocked at their doors 

, .. to 

Hindu reaction 
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this stage of development in his community when he said that “. 

a Muslim was creating an impression intellectually that he was living 
more as a citizen of Arabia or Persia than as a citizen of India." 
This type of mind was the seed-plot of Pan-Islamism which helped 
the Indian Muslim to regain his self-respect by the thought of past 
glory, and of the comparative freedom of his co-religionists outside India. He 
has, however, got stuck in the conceit of separatism, and has not been able 
to throw it off as unnecessary now. In discussing the reaction of the Hindus 
of India to this mentality of their Muslim neighbours we wrote in 1938 : 

“As strongly do Indian Muslims assert their separateness, and kinship with 
the peoples of countries outside the boundaries of Irulia, so loudly do the leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha assert that the ‘bed-rock’ of Indian life is the Hindu 
community.” 


In the same volume we traced the evolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha Movement and of the leadership that has organized its wide 
„ ramifications of today. The feelings and sentiments that 

sMeffuards” enabled the earlier generations of public men 

tor minorities publicists to build up the Indian National Congress 

as the organ voice of the composite national life of 
India, as the forum for the discussion of all matters pertaining to India, 
as the instrument of a quickened public opinion assorting its rights to 
mould public policy—these feelings and sentiments are being converted 
into the dynamo of a consciously assertive school of thought that claimed 
its right to guide and control the evolution of the country as represent¬ 
ative of the majority community in India. Confronted by a threat to 
the unity and integrity of the country from the people who, the majority 
of them, are by blood Indians, the Hindu Mahashabha Movement appears 
to be drawing to itself the allegiance of an increasing number of Hindus the 
vast majority of whom had hitherto been content to entrust their interests 
to the keeping of the Indian National Congress. This unfortunate develop¬ 
ment has become almost inevitable as the rising temper of Muslim separatism 
has been claiming "homelands” for the culture of their particularistic 
sentiments, conceits and ambitions. Both the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha have been embodying in their constitutions “mandatory 
safeguards” for the protection of tho religion, culture and language 
of every community of India. These declarations do not, however, 
appear to have had any reassuring effect on the minds of the people 
concerned. It has not also been explained by the protagonists of 
Pakistans in India why the promise of such "mandatory safeguards” 
for minorities made in the constitution of a Federal India should not 


remove the suspicions and fears of every community in the country. 
The President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Sri Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, 
has in successive speeches sought to relieve all minorities in the 
country of any fear or suspicion that all their legitimate rights of 
“liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc" 
will be “expressly guaranteed”. The London New Statesmen & Nation 
has handsomely recognized that no one has questioned the claim 
of the minorities to equal rights—civil, political and cultural; that “for 
these the Hindus offer every imaginable guarantee.” The Indian 
National Congress by the “Fundamental Eights” resolution passed at 
the Karachi Congress, and the leaders of the Congress in every 
statement made have been no less emphatic in assuring minorities 
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of every conceivable guarantee of their rights and privileges. But the 
Muslim League has spurned at these assurances, and the leaders of 
the British community in India, both official and non-official, have 
helped to stabilize this attitude by open encouragement. 

This argument betvyeen India and Britain has had consequences 

in other fields of Indian life. About Bs. 80 crores worth of 

British orders may have been moving the machines 
Indian ^dustrlea certain industries in India ; about 10 lakhs of 

British policy soldiers recruited in India may be getting trained 
in the modern technique of war; Britain’s wealth, 
accumulated through the last two centuries since “the first impetus 
(to industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the plunder of Bengal”, 
to quote the words of Dean Inge, might finance these war activities ; 
the poverty of India might help to recruit cannon-fodder from India. 
In direct and indirect ways Ea. 84 crores might be taxed from 
the people to spend as India’s special war budget. But British money 
and Indian money are not going to establish such industries that 

will have any other purpose than the prosecution of war. Whenever 

the question has been raised that the opportunity offered by the 
war should be utilized in India by Indians to start industries that 
have a permanent value to the country, the spokesmen of the bureau¬ 
cracy has been quick with the reply that all such schemes should 
be tested on the one touch-stone—whether or not they are of imme¬ 
diate use in the prosecution of war. This narrow standard has halted 
many a scheme of industrial expansion in the country. It is a 
curious mentality that talks loudly of “total war” in which every 
human being and every material can serve the purposes of war, while 
refusing the best use of these in India. Indian industrialists have 
been coming forward to start a motor industry, an aeroplane industry 
to be rewarded with official discouragement. And the Government 
which has tailed in the political field to enlist the self-respect of 
India on the side of Britain has been found to be as lacking in 
insight and foresight in organizing the forces and resources of the country 
for the prosecution of the war. At a time when the "Battle of the 
Atlantic” has been costing the British mercantile marine every week about 
4 lakhs tons of ships sunk by Nazi attacks, the Government in India 
has declared its decision with regard to ship-building in India—they 
are “not to encourage actively the merchant ship-building industry in 
India as a part of their eflbrt”. At a time when the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment has directed its Maritime Commission to release 20 lakhs of 
tons for carrying to Britain the food-stuff and the “death stuff” on which 
she depends for her very survival. At a time when President Eoosevelb 
described the dangerous condition of things in the following words ; 

“The present rate of Nazi Binkings of merchant ehips is more than three timeB 
as high as tlie capacity of British ship-yards to replace them. It is mote than 
twice the conibinea British and American output of merchant ships to-day.” 

The Government in India, a subordinate branch of the British 
Government, makes itself responsible for this discouragement to Indian 
Sclndla Steam initiative and Indian enterprise. In Yol. II of 1937 
Navigation Co.'s of the Annual Register we made an attempt to trace 

Ship-Yard fight of national interests against the indiffer- 

entism and discouragement of the Government, and how the foundation 
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of Britain's proud boast of being the “mistress of the seas" 

was laid under the patronage of State in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successors in the rulership of the England. 

This patronage has been denied to Indian leaders in trade and in¬ 
dustry, and non-Indian interests have been allowed to strangle one 
after another during the last 40 years the more than 20 shipping 
companies that tried to carve out a share in the costal trade of 
their own country. But the strength of Indian sentiment in this 

matter, the determination of Indian interests not to be discouraged 
by the unhelpfulness of the Government that calls itself Indian, 

have triumphed over all adverse conditions. The symbol of this 
triumph was the foundation of the Ship-building Yard of the 

Scindia Steam Navigation Company at the Port of Vizagapatam in 
the Andhra Desha on the 21st of June, 1941, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
presided over this ceremony. In his speech on the occasion he dwelt 
on the history of Indian shipping which had sailed the seven seas 
in times beyond record and memory ; he traced the history of the fall 
of this industry during British regime. Seth Walchand Hirachand, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Company, related the 

story of the difficulties that had to he overcome before they could 

give concrete shape to their dreams and aspirations at Vizag. This 

story reflects no credit on the Delbi-Simla Government. The litera¬ 
ture on the subject of Indian Shipping, both past and presentp, from 
which Babu Eajendra Prasad and Both Walchand Hirachand enriched 
their speeches, is part of the wider history of Indo-liritish disharmony. 

It is a story that hag, however, its comic side. For, the British 
interests in India’s sea-going trade have not been able to enjoy all 
the fruits of their narrow and selfish policy ; they 

loBfng to*the* have had to agree to lose the majority of these to 

Japanese ^he Japanese shipping interests carrying on business 
in the eastern seas. An account wo have seen give 

us the story of this transaction where we watch British interests 
progressively losing to their Japanese rivals. In 1888 the P.& 0. had 66 
per cent of the carrying trade of this area, the Austrian Lloyd and 
the Navigation Generale having 17 per cent each. The Japanese 
were nowhere. In about 1896 the late Jamshedji Tata, the founder 
of the "House of the Tatas”, who had been suffering at the hands 
of this European monopoly in his attempt to build up a China 
trade, invited the Japanese shipping interests to come in and compete. 
There was a freight war, and the leader of the European interests, 

the P. & O., had to compromise by yielding 18 per cent of the 

carrying trade. By 1918 the Japanese managed to squeeze out 
another 22 per cent. And from then on it has been a triumph for them. 
For, in 1921 we find them occupying the position that the P. & O. 
did in 1888, that is, carrying 66 per cent of the trade, while the 
P. & 0. bad to content itself with 34 per cent. And in 1929 
the former had secured 80 per cent, and the latter fell back on a 
mere 20 per cent. One could have enjoyed this reversal of the role 
played by the two parties which have not allowed Indian interests 
to take a share in this vast trade—the overseas export and import 
trade of India—the annual value of which is about 400 crores of 
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rupees. But watching as one does the worsening of relations between 
Britain and Japan, one cannot extract the whole enjoyment out of 
this business. 

Both the governments and the peoples of the world have been talking 
of planning” the future. This planning” cannot but affect the life of 
PommiffnA nt womeu who have their own plans to regulate 

reconstruction their own life. The Government in India have set up 

in India four committees to deal with different aspects of post¬ 

war reconstruction in this country. The first committee 
will deal with Labour and Demobilization. The needs of war have drawn 
lakhs of men into war industries and into the army in India. At 
the end of the war when the services of most of them will not be required 
they will form a problem”—the difficulty of absorbing them into "civil 
life”. The second committee on Disposals and Contracts will deal with 
the problem that will be created by the rather sudden stoppage of war 
industries and war contracts ; many things, important and unimportant, 
will be accumulated that will have to be disposed of carefully and not 
thrown in a huge heap on the market, allowing time for war industries 
to be transformed into peace industries. The third Committee will deal 
with Public Works and Government Purchases—the problem that will 
be created by the two previous problems as also by the necessity to 
take up what is technically known as "Public Works”—the building of 
Government buildings, of bridges etc.—neglected or held up owing to 
war ; with this problem will be linked that of Government purchases 
that had called into being many industries and that will cease with 
the return of peace. The fourth committee will deal with trade, inter¬ 
national trade policy, with agricultural developments. With the war’s 
end will begin a scramble in the import and export markets. With 
shipping returning to the ways of peace the hungry markets of India will 
invite the many consumer goods that foreign countries will be able to 
throw here, and the products of Indian agriculture which had European 
and non-Indian markets will try to roll out to these in floods. But 
during these war years men and women must have learnt to do without 
things, to produce substitute goods ; they must have learnt the wisdom of 
relying on their country's soil for the satisfaction of their needs. These 
new conditions and the improvement in industrial machinery in the 
warring countries may render many of India's contrivances and much 
of her skill obsolete ; it may happen that many an industry in India 
sheltered behind tariff walls and the absence of competition due to 
the war will find themselves confronted by world competition where 
the manipulation of tariffs will render their work uneconomic, and their 
struggle against this competition well-nigh impossible. These after-war 
problems will require special treatment which it will be the business 
of these four committees to render. The committee of the economic 
experts of India is another organization specially created. Their activi¬ 
ties will require co-ordination ; this will ha the duty of a ‘'Steering” 
Committee, renamed the Eeconstruction Committee. The problems that 
these committees will have to tackle are not peculiarly Indian ; every 
country in every continent will have to face and solve them. The solution 
of these problems will require central direction and guidance ; it may 
require the continuation of the many “oontrols’ or restrictions on indivi- 
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dual or group freedoms. The continuation of these "controls’ even 
during the period of peace, of reconstruction, may have the effect of 
building up habits of command, of dictation in officials, that is the 
bureaucracy, and those of suVimissiveness and obedience in the people. 
This development may explain the pessimism of H. G. Wells when he 
uttered the words that “the world will never again emerge into freedom,” 
at least in the near future. In the background of world catastrophe 
our little quarrels and doubts and fears may appear insignificant. But 
these are the warp and woof of life. And life goes on. And the student 
of life has to take note of every one of its many strands. It is under the 
compulsion of such a duty that wo have tried to trace the sources of 
many dissatisfactions and discontents that stir in our midst. We have 
discussed the various phases of the argument between Indian Nationalism 
and British Imperialism. We have tried to understand and explain the 
far-off events that are approaching the shores of our country, and the 
ways they may affect our life. 


We have discussed the many schemes that the Government in 
India has been preparing for the purpose of building the future 
economic life of the people. The present, however, is 
Incomes—more easy time ; and men and women who do not 

” expenses understand what the Sarkar Bahadur is doing find 
themselves with lesser incomes and higher expenses. 
We are told that the war is responsible for these higher expenses. 
We find that the policy of the railways in increasing fares and rates 
has co-operated in bringing about this state of things. Those amongst 
US who have some glimmering sight of the ways of modern business 
have been asking questions of the industrialists of India. Why has 
there been an increase in the prices of the goods that are consumed 
by the masses of the people ? Certain of the industries that supply 
these goods have for years—some for more than twenty-five years, 
some for less—been receiving protection in various shapes from the 
Government and from the people. The raw materials of these industries 
are found abundantly in India. From tho people has come the 
protection in the shape of preferring goods made in India to goods 
made outside "even at a sacrifice”. The first organized expression of such a 


protective feeling came from Bengal nearly thirty-seven years back when the 
Bengalees resolved to boycott British textiles as a protest against the ill- 
conceived attempt of the partition of their province made by Lord Curzon. 
Since then the feeling has deepened and widened till to-day it 
inspires the life and conduct of the vast majority of our people. 
This protection given to the textile industry of India by the people 
of India has helped to reduce the value of Manchester goods import¬ 
ed into India from Es. 60 crores to about Es. 14 or 15 crores. The 


policy of the Government in India in support of certain Indian 
industries has lagged far behind popular support ; it has come much 
later. Two other big industries—iron-steel and sugar—have received 
protection from the State. All this protection has placed on the 
consumers burdens in the shape of higher costs of the goods used by 
them. A former Finance Member of tho Governor-General’s Council, 
Sir James Grigg, in many speeches in the Central Legislature used to make 
a parade of the extra burden that the masses of India bore for giving protect- 
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ion to Indian industries ; he estimated it to exceed Es. 25 crores a year. 
During a discussion on the Protective Duties Continuation Bill in the 1941 
winter session of the Assembly speeches brought out that during the 
last 17 or 18 years the steel industry of India has received protect¬ 
ion whose money value was about Ks. 50 crores ; the sugar industry 
has during less than half that time received protection the money 
value of which has not been less than Es, 50 crores. The question 
now being asked of Indian industrialists—what have the people who 
have been helping to nurse your industries gained by their sacrifices 
of these years ? They have been helping you so that in times of 
difficulty like the present one you should be able to make repayment 
of that help by keeping the costs of your goods low. Have you— 
makers of textiles, of iron-steol, of sugar—fulfilled your part of the 
bargain ? The spokesmen of these industries have not been able to 
make replies that can be called satisfactory to the masses Many 
economic theories may explain the causes that have disappointed the 
hopes of Indian consumers ; it may even be that things would not 
have been better if the raw materials of industry that lie scattered 
in India had lain idle ; it may be true that consumers must sacrifice and 
continue to sacrifice so that industries may live and thrive ; that this one¬ 
sided arrangement is an irremovable and irroplacable part of the present 
order of things. But these arguments in support of sacrifices on be¬ 
half of the modern organization of industries appear to have lost 
their appeal to the reason and to the conscience of the modern man and 
woman. They appear to be nearing the end of their patience, to be 
preparing themselves to take up the entire scheme and break it into 
bits in a spasm of disappointment and despair. Even India with her 
centuries-old philosophy of oartlily despair and other-worldly hopes may 
be nearer such a development than wo can rationally explain. Even sober 
members of Legislative Assemblies are found to be unable to control their 
impatience with things as they are, their disgust of these developments. 

There are other troubles that have been testing the temper of 
our people. In our immediate neighbourhood things are being dona 
and words are being spoken in Ceylon and Burma 
Indo-Ceylonese that create bitterness in the present and plant time- 
controversy bombs of trouble for the future. In the Central 
Assembly during the last winter session the question 
of Ceylon’s treatment of Indians resident in the island was discussed 
bringing out to the light of day the many ways in which Ceylon’s 
Council of Ministers propose to squeeze out the few lakhs of Indiana 
that have laboured for more than half a century to transform the 
life of this island. The occasion for the discussion was the presentation 
of the report of the Exploratory Conference held at Delhi on the 4th 
of November, 1940, between Ceylon ministers and representatives of 
the Government of India. The conference held five sittings. At an 
early stage of the discussion .one of the Ceylon ministers laid bare 
the purpose of the whole range of discriminating legislation that ia 
being adopted against Indians. There are about 9 lakhs of men and 
women of Indian descent in the island ; of these the vast majority, 
about 75 per cent, belong to the “estate population’’, that is, labourers 
in the tea, coffee and rubber estates—2.11,000 men, 2,04,000 women 
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and 2,66,000 children. The Ceylon minister said that the full number 
of Indians, one sixth of the population of the island, could not be 
absorbed into their island economy The choice lay between sending 
them out of "extermination” of the Ceylonese, between drastically 
limiting the number of Indians or "submergence which is going a so 
fast.” This frank statement of the case, of the “question of survival’’ of 
a people has to be sympathetically studied and understood. But it is 
complicated by the question that when Ceylonese publicists and public 
men speak of “our own people” they seem to forget history, to forget 
that the majority of their people are descendants of Indians who had 
crossed over to Ceylon and peopled the island with the fruits of their 
loins. If the island could absorb them and was not worse for this 
process of mixture, why should not the 9 lakhs of Indians who have 
made Ceylon their home for all practical purposes, who have by the 
sweat of their brow built up the modern economic life of Ceylon, why 
should they be rejected and thrown out as aliens ? The proportion of 
men, women and children in the “estate population” shows that these 
people have decided to live and work and die in Ceylon—a good enough 
test of Ceylon citizenship. This aspect of the question of Indians making 
a better place of Ceylon by their life and work has been ignored by 
our Ceylonese neighbours. Tho same failure marks the activities of 
our Burman neighbours that they are not prepared to give people who 
have helped to enrich their country time to develop into full-blown 
Burmans. The refusal to co-operate with Time in making the future of 
their nations have been accumulating for all of us—for our two neighbours 
and for ourselves —troubles and trials which may be the crucible of a 
better life. Let us end with this note of hope. 

For, hope appears to be departing from tho affairs of this world. 
As we go to the press Japan has started her undeclared war on the 
United States and Britain and the Dutch East Indies. 
^***world **** This step has been wanting for about twenty-seven 

& ourselves months to transform the war started in the plains of 

Poland into the Second World War of the 20th century. 
Why destiny prolongs this agony of humanity and does not take the 
sorry scheme of things into its hands and at one blow shatter it into 
bits is more than wa can say. We are witnesses to a dissolution of one 
pattern of civilization. The grandeur of the theme imparts to us a 
dignity equal to those who watched the death and destruction enacted 
in the field of Kurukshdra, to those who watched the sunset over 
Athens and Rome, to those who passed through the years when on the 
throne of Delhi sat puppet kings, and Sunni and Bhia, Marhatta and 
Sikh, Afghan and Eobilla, wrestled with one another for the guardianship 
of the descendants of Baber and Akbar and Aurangzob. This new dignity 
will, perhaps, help many of us to pass through the terror of the times 
with serene minds, to suffer and sacrifice with equanimity, with 
untroubled consciousness .—{Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 

Chandra Deb.) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—19th. February to 4th. April 1941 

General Discussion of Budget 


The Budget SeBBion of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 19th, 
February 1941, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy presiding. After the Chief CommiBBioner 
for Railways had presented the Railway Budget, the Council adiourned till the 
25th. February when a general discussion of the Budget was held. Before the 
commencement of the debate, members of the Muslim League Party staged a 
walk-out, after their leader, Mr. Hossain Imam, had made a Btateroent. The other 
membeiB who withdrew were Messrs, Padshah and Mahommed Hossain. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, congratulated the 
Railway Member on showing a heavy surplus, tie was, however, disappointed 
that no relief had been given to the tax-payer, and more amenities had not been 
afforded to the travelling public. He declared that the Governrnent had not made 
up its mind to start the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives in India. The 
President, mtervening, pointed out that it was difficult to procure machinery from 
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Eng;land. Lala Eamsarandas pointed out that that could be imported from America. 
“Where there is a will there is a 'way,” he added. Proceeding, the speaker said 
that the Government should have set up workshops for manufacturing other railvtay 
materials and spare parts. His information was that even rails were not being 
made in India, and Government was hoping to order them from England at the 
end of the war. Lala Eamsarandas criticised the policy of recruitment to the 
services. He deplored the acceptance by the Government of a policy of recruitment 
on communal basis. He said that the railways being commercial concerns, Govern¬ 
ment should have relied solely on merit. He objected to the grant of more repre¬ 
sentation to Anglo-Indians in the services at the exiiense of Hindus. Concluding, 

the speaker advocated an increase in the emoluments of the low-paid staff and the 
grant of special facilities to pilgrims going to Kumbha Mclas and reiterated his 
demand for giving more amenities to passengers. 

Mr. Shanlidas Aakurn said that the large surplus was independent of railway 
efficiency. He hoped that despite the surplus the need for constant watch to ensure 
right economy in ail Railvvay Dctiartments would be borne in mind by those at the 
top of the administration, more than ever at the present juncture, “We have 
been toid of the possibility”, said ire, “of bringing suburban season ticket fares 

up to the level of the enhanced passenger fares of last year. I should leave 

this traffic untouched ; in fact, 1 am in favour of further concessions being made”. 
Sir Af. Yakub said that no Indian would object to any measure which helped 
the prosecution of the war. They were even prepared to suffer personal inconveni¬ 
ence and discomforts. But in the matter of dismantling certain lines which were 
likely to result iii grave wrong being done to the affected people, they must take 
objection. It was particularly so in the case of Ohandpur-Bajnaur line. By remo¬ 
ving that line, Government had done a great disservice to the sugar industry. He 
hoped that the Eailway Department would take greater care in future in dismantling 
such lines. 

Kumar N. N. Sinha said that he would have been pleased if an attempt had 
been made in the budget to decrease even to a limited extent, tiie rates of fares 
and freights, especially the fares of third class passengers. The grievances of the 
third class passengers were many and longstanding. Government were eager to pass 
the Ticketless 'Jravellcrs Bill, but were not solicitous for granting additional 
facilities which would enable third class passengers to purchase their tickets in time. 
Mr. Kalikar congratulated the Kailway Member, Sir Andrew Clow, on his 
stand against the demand of the Muslim League for promolions on communal 
basis. Criticising the attitude of the Muslim League Party, Mr. Kalikar said that 
Mr. Hossaiii Ininni sought to mislead the House in the morning by alleging that 
their fight was against preferential treatment to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
If that were so, the best thirig the Muslim League would have done was to join 
Lands with them. 'I'be speaker, however, blamed the Government for its policy of 
reernitmeut on communal basis, and urged that they should reverse that policy 
forthwith. Sir David Devadosit advised the Governmeut to spend the railway surpluses 
carefully. He protested against the preferential treatment given to Anglo-Indians 
in the matter of recruitment. “If a Eaniaswami becomes Eamson and Bubrama- 
nyan becomes Bander.son, he has an easy walk over the qualified members of other 
cominunilies”. Sir David iiarticularly protested against the preferential treatment 
accorded to the Goanese, who were foreigners and yet were recruited in preference 
to Indians on the M. S. M. Railway. 1‘andtt Hriday Nath Kunzru congra¬ 
tulated the Railway Member and the Chief Commissioner for Railways on 
acquiring two of the company lines, and suggested tliat they should also 
give notice during the current year to the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
for the termination of their contract. 'The B. N. W. Railway Company should 
also be made to hand over to the Government the management of Tirhut 
and Knmayun Railways, The eonirncts for these latter lines, be thought, 
would come to an end in 1942. There was no reason why the Government of 
India should hand over these lines again to the company. Mr. P. N. Sapru 
said that the construction of the lines which had been dismantled was 
sanctioned by the Central I.egislaturc. Therefore, it was the duty of the 
Government to have taken the approval of both Houses before dismantling 
the lines. By the removal of these lines, the Government had caused great 
inconvenience and loss to the poor agiicultiirist and thereby committed an act 
of vandalism. Mr. Bapru was glad that the Railway Authority had not yet come 
into existence. If it had been in existence there would have been no public criticism 
of railway administration and therefore no ludianisation and improvement of travel* 
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ling conditions. Since railways played a great part in the national economy, it 
was essential that they should be Slate-managed. 

Sir Andrew Clow reijlying to the dei)ai,e assured the House that the Govern¬ 
ment were not contemidaling any increase in the rates of food grains at present. 
He said tliat he merely repeated this year a warning vvhich he had given last year. 
If prices did go np, winch meant that the agricnltnrist was getting higher inices 
for his produce, it was not nmensonable if railways asked liirn to pay a iiiglier 
freight. With regard to the dismantling of railways he said that the first reason 
for dismantling was that Government wanled the railways. 'I'hat being so. Govern¬ 
ment naturally looked to those lines which were not remniierative or'could bo 
spared, h-ir Andrew tlien dealt with Ihe question of construction of locomotives in 
India. lie did not agree that the scheme had been piaciically abandoned. 'J'lie 
postponement was mainly di\e to diltlculties of getting tecliiiical stall', material and 
worksho[)S. Referring to the question of ))romotioH of Muslims in railway services, 
he said that lie had worked in a large numher of olliecs and lie and tiiose oflicers 
who had worked with him were, he knew, most solicitous about carrying out the 
policy laid down by the Government. They were fully aware that small iiiiiiorities 
of men working largely under ollioers of other castes and creeds might at times feel 
difficultir'8 and niigiit at times lie suhjeclod to handicaps and Government were 
always ready to make allowances for that. He was not prepared to say that there 
were no officers in subordinate grades who never yielded to comniiiiial bias. No 
one, he said, was perfect. But so far as he had looked into personal cases, he could 
testify to the fairness of mind whicti all officers broiiglit to the rather invidious 
task of Bclecting candidates for promotion. Mr. Do Souza had recoin mended cerUain 
measures which, in his view, would make the working of the promotions more 
satisfactory. The Railway Board and he (the speaker) were ready to consider any 
system which would afford those in service a greater measure of justice and also 
convince the men concerned that they wore gotiiug justice, .So far from having 
any bias against the Muslim connnuiiily, he declnred, he liad taken great care to see 
that the officers of that community got full justice. He was anxious to see that 
promotions were not based on eommunul coiisidei'ulions. He was equally anxious 
to see that no man of any comrnunily was biassed or prejudiced, because he 
happened to belong to that community. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Reduction op iNsuitANCE Paymuni' Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council of State held a brief sitting of dO minutes 
to-day and passed two Bills, recently imsscd by the l.egiehilive Assembly. The first 
was a Bill to provide for a temporary reduction in amounts luiyable as instalments 
of the sum to be deposited by an insurer under section seven of the Insurance 
Act, 1B38. 

FKAUDUhENT MaeK ON MERCHANDIZE BiLL 

The second Bill further amended the law relating to fraudulent marks on 
merchandize. Two amendments of a formal nature were moved by Mr. S. Lai on 
behalf of the Government to wiiich the House agreed, dhe second amendment 
substituted sub-section 12 of clause seven. The Council then adjourned. 

Segreoation of Lepers 

27th. FEBRUARY; -A resolution was moved in tlio Council of State to-day by 
Moulvi Ali Asgar Khan recommending to the Govoriimeiit to take adequate steps 
forthwith to prevent Iciiers and yiersoiis aiifferiiig from daiigeroiis diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, from travelling in railways, steamers and also haiuil.iiig iiiiblic places 
like hotels and restiirants, so that the progress of tlicse diseases might be checked. 
Sir Oirija Sankar Bajpai said tliat the resolution liiid tlie synipatliy of everyone 
in the House, but tlic question was how to make that sympathy effective, 'J’he 
mere existence of rules and regulations could not achieve the oliject. What was 
necessary was to find how there sliould be co-operation between the various parties. 
He suggested that the subject-matter of the resolution be placed before the Central 
Advisory Board of Public Health on which the Public Health authorities as well 
as the Railways were represented. There, the question of making the existing 
rules and regulations more effective could be considered, The mover thereupon 
withdrew the resolution. 

Suspension op- Br. Recruitment to I. C. S. 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-Geiieral-in-Coiincil to advise 
the Secretary of State for India to suspend British recruitment to the Indian 
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Civil Service during the period of the war. This resolution was next moved by 
Mr, P. N. Sapru, who said that he was not moving the resolution in a spirit of 
hostility to the British inemhera of the I. 0. B., whose ability, integrity, character 
and devotion to duty nobody could challenge. Proceeding, he said, that if Mr. 
Amery w.a8 to be believed about the grant of iJotninion Status to India at the end 
of the war, it was necessary that the position should now be reviewed in the light 
of that goal. If the Government continued to recruit non-Indians into the Bervice 
it would be mortgaging the future of India. The recruiting and controlling authority 
hereafter must be tlio Government of India. Mr. Hossain Imam moved an amend¬ 
ment deleting the word “British” from the resolution. Ho complained that no 
cogent reasons had been given by the speaker for changing the present system, 
nor had he heard anytldng as to what protection was to be given to minority 
interests under the resolution. He did not know what would happen to the Moslem 
community if the administration was entrusted to Indians. Mr. Imam could not 
accept Indianization of the Bervice without a definite guarantee for the security of 
the roinoiitics. 'I’o-day everytitiiig was being done uiuIt the direction of the “saint 
of Sabannati” and that was why Moslems were wanting to have Pakistan, He did 
not deny that Indians including Moslems were very able officers but there was a 
big question of v«)licy involved which could not be settled in a haphazard 
manner. Mr. E. Conrun-Sniith, Home Bccretary, said that ho did not wish 
to comment on the communal aspect of the (jnestion. Therefore he had just 

one remark to wake regarding Mr. Hossain Imam’s amendment. Mr. Hossain 
Imam wanted to make the position witli which the future authorilies in this 
country after the war would lie confronted as dillieiilt as possible by giving them a 
thoroughly dei)leled Indian Civil Bervice. The mover of tlie resoliitioii wanted that 
the recruitment of Euro])cans should he stopped during the war. From the point 
of view of praclieal administration, he said, the war should not provide any argu¬ 
ment for tinkering with the Bervice. There was imperative need for keeping the 

Bervices, specially security services, intact. If the vai-aiides that would have been 

given to Europeans were filled by Imliuns then tlie eflect would be that they oonld 
not maintain the existing proportion. The authorities who would be considering 
the future Uonslitulion of India would noturally reach a decision whelher Enropeana 
in the Services were required. The mover asked the Government to impose a 

decision on those authorilies, and preimlge the issues which they had to consider, 
As regards rociuitinent to tlie Service of those who were now holding Emergency 
CommissioiiB, tlic speaker said tlial the Government were fully conseions ot the 

problem and were in communication with the Bccretary of State on this subject. 

An acceptable solution wmdd he to leave a percentage of vacancies occurring during 

the war for candidates with war service to be filled after the war. Mr. Conran- 

Smith said that he was in'cparcd to comtiuinicate tlie texts of the motions and the 
Biilistance of the debate to the Secretary of State. Mr. Sapru, after replying to the 
debate, said tliat he was fully satisfied with the assurance given by the Home 
Secretary that lie would forward tlie substance of the debate to the Secretary of 
State and asked leave of the Uonse to withdraw the resolution. The leave was 
granted, The House then adjanrned till the next day, the 28th. February when the 
Budget statement was made by C. E. Jones, the Finance Secretary, 

Gkneeai. Discussion op the Bupgut 

5th. MARCH The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget 
to-day. Mr. ShnnHIas Askuran who w'ss the first speaker demanded that the 
Commander-in-Cliicf should appoint a special committee of the Central Legislature 
to scrutinize all defence exiienditnre ; that the Army Indianization Committee should 
resume its work and tliat a War Advisory Council reiirescnting both British India 
and the Indian States should bo created. Sir. A. P, Patro expressed satisfaction 
that the gap between revenues from taxation and the uncovered deficit was being 
covered by means of loans. 'Iliat meant, lie said, that the future also would share in 
the burdens of the present. This was really a welcome feature of the Budget. “I 
am glad also to say, that the increased rate of Excess Profits Tax and supertax and 
other indirect taxes are such that they do not affect the masses and the lower 
middle class”, he added. Mr. J. H. S, Richardson (European Group) expressed 
his general approval with the Budget subject to the remark that since the same 
sources of revenue were being further taxed it was obvious that the time was approa¬ 
ching when serious consideration would have to be given to raising further sums, 
which would undoubtedly be necessary by other means, and especially by broadening 
the basis. He said that he had nothing to say against the increase in the Excess 
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Profita Tax since he had accepted the main principles of the Bill when it was 
passed. The Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that the Government had failed 
to produce a war atmoapbere in this country. He continued ;—‘Tt is true tWt 
taxation is mounliiif^ up and donations to War Funds are fiomint>; in : but there is 
a lack of that feeling of making the cause one’s own which is so very essential for 
the success of a struggle such as this. The non-ofliiuals who finance the war do not 
count at all. They have no position or status. As a result of this attitude people 
in general do not realize that it is their own battle that they are fighting. 'I'here is a 
feeling of distrust and 1 am afraid, it is growing. i?ai Bahadur Lal/i Jiamsaran- 
das asked the Finance Member not to impose further taxation as India was a poor 
country. High taxation, he said, would prove detrimental to the growth of industry, 
because after the war industry would not be left with any reserve to Bland on its 
own legs. Mr. Honsain >mam welcomed the repatriation of sterling debt to India 
and the Government’s decision to purchase Galcutta, Bombay and Madras telefihone 
systems, and said that the Goveniment had reduced its sterling lialiility and also 
the silver contents in the rupee. It was time for them to transfer the f^ilver 
Rcdemy)lion Fund from London to India and maintain it in rupee securities. 
Similarly he wanted the Government to amend the Ucserve Bank of India Act in 
order to statutorily raise the rates of rupee securities from 25 |icr cent to .33 i)er cent. 
Pandit H. N. Kunzru also welcomed the repatriation of the sterling debt to 
India and said that tile additional deficits and additional taxation were the results 
of a policy in the framing of which Indiana had no voice. He inquired about the 
arraugementa made iu regard to the defence cxi'enditure between India and the 
United Kingdom and said, “W« want to know, and we are entitled to know, how 
much money His Majesty’s Government were ytaying to India towards the cost of 
defence expenditnre”. Sir C. Auchinlcck, Commander-in-€luef, said that there were 
one or two tilings about whieli misapprehension e.xisled in tlie minds of memhei's. 
The first was in regard to the Viceroy’s Oommisaionod Olficers. Their interests, 
His Excellency said, wore close to liis lieart and lie would always watch them. It 
would be his duly to see that tliey did not suffer in any way. It was not true that 
they were not being used in units officered by Indians. Tlie second was the question 
of utilizing the University Training Crops in regard to recruil-ment to the army. 
This vvas also receiving liis careful eoiisiileration. 'There was one main point about 
which there was universal and insistent demand and tliat was the demand for 
closer co-operation between the Legislature and the Defence Deiiartment, specially 
in respect of giving advice to the Defence Department and receiving information 
from them. Sir Claude said that tliis had his full eymiiatliy, but added tliat it was 
not an easy matter to arrange. Ho hoiied tliat before long it miglit bo possilde to 
arrive at a suitable comiuoiniso which would bo useful botli to tlie House 
and to the Government. In conclusion His Excellency said that he proposed to 
give tills matter his immediate and personal consideration. ( Loud Clieera ), 
Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member, re|ilying said that Mr, Hossain Imam 
had objected to the expenditure of Us. 60 lakhs for building a new mint in Calcutta, 
He said that the position was that the Government wa.s almost in a desperata 
situation, 'They were working night and day on new iilants. It was vital that 
they should take steps now to change over from the existing Calcutta mint to 
another. They could not stop minting suddenly and must lay down plans so that 
they could pass over from one place of production to another. It was bound to 
be a very difficult transaction to carry out. 'Their object was to meet all demands 
in time. He mentioned other factors and concluded liy saying that the Government 
had no option but to embark on the project. 'The Finance Member said that 
having been the recipient in this House and in another place of many complimen¬ 
tary remarks he was in a mood to hand some to others. He comiiliracrited Pandit 
Kunzru “on tlie interesting way in which he dealt with the main essential points 
which emerged from tlie Budget, points which appear to me to be most suitable 
for 8 general debate of this kind.” Pandit Kuiizru had wanted precise infonnation 
regarding the debiting of His Majesty’s Government’s expenditure iu tliis country. 
The Finance Member explained the whole progress of debiting tlie expenditure and 
said that the expenditure was not exhibited in siiflicient detail in England and it 
would, therefore, be unfair if the details were made public here. Pandit Kunzru 
had raised the question of charging commission on purchases made in India by the 
Supplies Department for His Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government 
was purchasing for the Indian Government considerable quantities of material which 
it would not be possible to obtain from the open market, particularly at a time 
when industries that produced those articles were under the control of the Ministry 
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of Supply. The Government of India were getting those supplies at exactly the 
same price which His Majesty’s Government paid for them, although in many cases 
the organizations which made these purchases were much more elaborate and expen¬ 
sive than the one which purchased material for His Majesty’s Government in India. 
His Majesty's Government did not recover from the Indian Government the cost 
of their organization. Mr. P. N. Sapru appreciated the attitude of the Commander- 
io-Chief. He hoped that a Defence Council of the Legislature would soon mate¬ 
rialize which would result in greater co-operation in the future. The House then 
adjourned. 

Eecruitment to the Army 

6th. MARCH The Commander-in-Chief’s amendment to Pandit Kunzru'a 
resolution, regarding recruitment to the Army was passed unanimously by the 
Council of State to-day. Pandit Kunzru’s resolution recommended that “the 
additional forces required to expand the Army which have hitherto been recruited 
from a few classes and areas only, be in future raised from all classes and provin¬ 
ces in adequate numbers." Opening the debate on his resolution. Pandit Kunzru 
traced the history of the Indian Army to the time when the Committee known as 
the Simla Organization Committee recommended that the mixed system should be 
given up in the Bengal Army and that recruitment should be made on the 
basis of class system. This recommendation was not fully carried out for some 
time ; but it was developed and vigorously advocated by Lord Roberts. Subsequen¬ 
tly, it continued to be the policy of the Government, and was completed during 
the time of Lord Kitchener. The result of resorting to the class system of recruit¬ 
ment was that recruitment was couliucd more and more to certain areas. Thus 
fewer and fewer people of this country got the opportunity of serving their country 
in a military capacity. Pandit Kmizru {fonliuued that in reply to a question in 
the Council in November last he was toid that out of_ 94,000 persons recruited 
nearly 60 per cent were from the Punjab and only a little over 12 or 13 per cent 
from the United Provinces. That showed that the recruitment being at present 
carried on in connexion with expansion of the forces was on the same basis on 
which the main army was recruited. “If India is to be a Dominion”, he added, 
“the British Government should evolve such policy as would enable all the provinces 
to take part in the defence of India. We arc becoming responsible for maintaining 
the integrity of our country. Is it not necessary that the area of recruitment 
should he widened and an increasing number of men should become acquainted with 
the idea of rendering serviem to the country, and that our potential enemies should 
know that if they follow a policy of aggression, India will bo able to put forward 
sufficient men to enable them to realize tliat aggression should not take place.’’ 

Sir C. AuchinUck, Commandcr-in-Chief, moved the following amendment ;— 
This Council, wliilc recognizing tliat, to begin with, the Army could be most speedily 
expanded only on tlie existing basis of reernitroent, recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Council that the Army authorities sliould now review sources of man¬ 
power througliout the country and should exclude no class or area, from considera¬ 
tion for recruitment in the formation of new units.” After reviewing briefly the 
existing situation, Sir Claude said ; “As you know for the last 30 years or so there 
have been no wars worth the name, civil or otherwise, within the frontiers of India 
proper. Before this time there were three distinct armies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. The cessation of armed strife in the country itself and the removal of 
war and the threat of war to the north-western approaches of India resulted to 
some extent in the rusting, as it might be called, of the two southern armies and 
particularly perhaps of the Madras Army.” Proceeding, His Excellency said that 
the large-scale conversion of Madrassi into Punjabi regiment was carried out by 
Lord Kitchener, and he had considerable justification for his action. The soldiers 
of northern India made the fullest use of the opportunities thus offered to them. 
Their record of gallantry and devotion to duty is second to none. India owes a 
great debt to them. In spite, however, of the greater opportunities for service and 
training afforded to the men of the north, the war of 1914-18 showed very clearly 
that many of the older, but by that time less well known, classes had by no means 
lost their spirit. In the war of 1914-18 expansion, generally speaking, followed the 
line of the existing class composition of the Army. After the war the Army was 
drastically reduced, becoming much smaller than it had been in 1941, or inded for 
a very long time. In these circumstances one can hardly blame them for clinging 
to those races and classes which had proved themselves as soldiers for a long period 
of years, instead of launching out into experiments with less well-tried material. 

18 
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“Speaking generally, the class composition of the Indian Array at the beginning 
of this war did not differ very much from what it was in 1941. It soon became 
obvious that in India, as in other parts of the Commonwealth a speedy and vast 
expansion of the armed forces would be necessary. Here I would like the House 
to consider for a moment how technical and complicated is the process of expand¬ 
ing or raising an army. To form new units one must have a leaven of trained 
Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers, One cannot just collect a thousand men 
and say let there be a battalion. The idea that all that is required in the forming 
of new units is to collect the requisite number of men, clothe them, arm them and 
train them to stand in line, or march is quite erroneous. A modern unit, say a 
battalion of infantry, is a complicated and intricate fighting machine which takes 
months to put together in running order. Generally speaking the Indian Array is 
organized on a class basis ; that is to say we have units, which may be battalions, 
companies, squadrons or platoons, each composed of one class. This system is of 
long standing and owes its existence to the difficulties which are involved in the 
administration of a unit comprising men of all classes and creeds and o£ widely 
different habits. I do not say for one moment that this system is immutable. It 
has been and is being modified in certain directions already. The Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun is an outstanding example, and I believe that considerable 
progress in the abolition of class exclnsivencsa among the rank and file has been 
made in the Royal Indian Navy and tlie Indian Air Force. “These services, how¬ 
ever important as they are, are relatively small forces compared with the Indian 
Army, which, more over, has its own very strong and ancient traditions. To 
attempt to change these traditions and to introduce radical alterations in the system 
of army organization in the middle of a war, would, I think, be a most hazardous 
experiment. In theory a common system of enlistment irrespective of caste and 
creed has undoubtedly much to recommend. For the moment, however, we must 
build on what we know to be a firm foundation. “It is for these reasons that 
the first expansion of the Army followed traditional lines and consisted 
largely, but by no means altogether, in the duplication of existing units of 
the regular army, and the enlisting of many additional men from the classes 
already enlisted in the army. But progress has been made in the enlistment 
of other classes. Last week, duiing a tour of Bihar and Bengal, I was 
privileged to see at work the first regular Bengal unit—a battery of heavy artillery 
charged with the task of defending a most important post of oiir coast line. I also 
saw a territorial force battalion of Hyderabad Tlegiment, which is enlisted solely 
from the province of Bihar, i also saw a Madras Territorial Battalion whhffi, though 
it has been in existence for barely six months, showed every sign of becoming a most 
useful aoquiaition to the array. [ may perliaps mention that since the war began the 
strength of the Madrasis in the Army has risen from something like 4,000 to well 
over 10,000 and is being still further increased at a rapid rate. The same process 
is proceeding in respect of other classes, but it is a slow process, because there are 
no established units from which the nucleus of Viceroy’s Oommissionod Officers 
and Non-CoraraiBsioned Officers can be drawn. These must, therefore, be drawn 
from other classes and retained with the newly-raised units until these can find 
their own junior leaders. With our present system of class composition I think it 
is essential that men of each class should have its own leaders with whose speech 
and temperament they are familiar, rather than that tliey should have over them 
men, who though Indian, may perhaps be alien to them in speech, creed and 
habits.” The Coramander-in-Chief announced that he had already issued instructions 
that the old Madras Eegiraent, which finally disappeared in 193B, is to be revived 
and restored to its rightful place in the Army List. The first battalion of this 
regiment, which will be a regular battalion, is to be raised forthwith and will carry 
on its Colours the battle honours of the old Madras Army some of which go back to 
nearly 200 years. I hope before long to he able to ensure the permanent represen¬ 
tation of other provinces hitherto not mentioned in the Army List in the same way. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that the very fact 
that the Ooramander-in-Ohief had tabled the amendment made it clear that he 
meant to do something. 

Winding up the debate, the Commander-in-Chief said that there was a certain 
amount of misapprehension in the minds of some of the members that by recruiting 
men from all the provinces there would be an even distribution of the military 
expenditure among them. He explained that a very small part of the military ex¬ 
penditure went to men in the form of salaries. Most of the money was spent on 
equipment, ammunition and clothing. This money was being spent in factories 
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situated all over the country. The Cominander-in-Ohief also erophasized that his 

primary task was to get on with the war^ and that before he did anything which 
^tered the existing organization or arrangement, he must think about it very carefully. 
He assured the House, however, that he would give full consideration to the 
suggestions made by the members. Pandit Kunzru then withdrew his resolution 
and the Commandex'-in-Chief's was passed. The House then adjourned till March 10, 

Indian Troops in Africa 

10th M^CH :—In the Council of State this morning, in a written reply to a 
question by Kaja Yuyerai Dutta Singh in regard to the prominent part played by 
Indian troops in Africa, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief stated :— 

I welcome the opportunity afforded me by the honourable member to pay a 
personal tribute on the floor of this Ilonse to the magnificent part the troops from 
India have played in destroying the threat of Italian aggression in and from North 
Africa. Both British and Indian troops, sent from this country, some of 
them as far back as the Bummer of 1939, have shown and continue to show a 
quality of training and fighting spirit, second to none. 

“For many months, these troops had to All a role involving waiting on the 
defensive in anything but comfortable conditions on the hot desert plains of 
Western Egypt and the Budan, They faced an enemy, immensely superior in 
numbers and pOBaessed at that time of ovorvvhelming superiority in the air In 
conditions far from inspiring, our troops never flagged in their zeal and, as more 
and more equipment of the moat modern type was supplied to tliem, they trained 
day after day, with a remarkable will and cheerfulness. The result is already 
history. When the time came, General Bir Archibald Wavell was ablei despite 
the mimencal superiority of the enemy, to take the initiative with confidence and to 
turn defence into attack, 

''The North African campaign will go down to history as one of the greatest 
achievements of the armies of the Commonwealth. British and Indian troops had 
uie honour of dealing the initial Wow which shattered the Italian threat to 
1 . command of Lieutenant-General Wilson, 

made that swift sweep forward from Mersa Matruh in the early days of December 
^e Italian morale in North Africa was unshaken. The forward troops of Marshaf 
Graziani’s army were encamped in force in and around Bidi Barrani, waiting for 
the moment to launch an attack. Suddenly in one of the most carefully planned 
battles of all time, they found themselves overwhelmed in less than 48 hours. It 
must, I think, be recognised that, against a stouter enemy, the almost miraculous 
perfection of what is now known as "the Battle of Bidi Barrani" might have been 
less overwhelming. Nevertheless, it was the surprise achieved which was the main 
factor in that victory, and that surprise could only be gained and exploited by 
troops who knew their business down to the last man. ^ 

"After a short and well-earned rest, many of the units from India who had 
played so decisive a part at Bidi Barrani were rapidly transferred to the south, 
where their experience on the North-West Frontier of this country would be of 
special value. This experience was peculiar to them. Their appearance in the 
Budan was the signal for a general onslanght on Italian East Africa. 

When I broadcast shortly after my arrival in India a few weeks ago, I quoted 
a warm message of congratulation from Ocneial Wavell on the wonderful perform¬ 
ance of Indian troops in what he described as ‘the most brilliant pursuit of the 
Italmiis from Kasaola to Keren.’ I have lately received from him the following 
confirmation of that message—‘As detailed information of fighting in Eritrea reaches 
“j the magnificent performance of Indian troops at Agordot, Barentu 

and Keren, India may well he proud of these fine troops.’ 

“At Karen, the Italians have concentrated the cream of their East African 
Army m an attempt to stave off collapse. Details of tlie part played by the troops 
fiom the country in the swift drive which took our forces from the vicinity of 
Kassala to the precipitous and strongly fortified heights around Keren have been 
published in a series of press notes as fast as they have become available here. The 
Btory ae it unfolds fully, juBtifies the warm praise General Wavell has accorded 
our soldiers. Ihe many acts of individual gallantry and determination by Indian 
troops of all classes are too numerous for me to mention here, and it would be 
invidious to select any particular one, Buffice it to Bay this. We all know in 
India how, in an inhospitable country with few communicationB, like the tribal 
areas of our North-'\^ est Erontier, bold tribesmen, armed only with rifles, can and 
do give considerable trouble to better armed troops. It does not require much 
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imagination therefore to visualiBe the difficulties of overcoming an enemy fully 
equipped with all modern weapons of war and firmly established in mountain fast¬ 
nesses with his own internal lines of communication. When added to this, we 
realise that here again the Italian possesses numerical superiority, the attack which 
has driven him back through Eritrea to the defences of Karen can be fully 
appreciated. 

“I will not at this stage say more, but I would like to pay a tribute to the 
Air Forces who have been operating with our troops in this campaign. Their efforts 
have been so effective that, whereas only a few weeks ago, Italian aircraft 
continually harassed our troops on the borders of the Sudan, enemy machines now 
rarely appear and the perilous operations of our troops are being conducted without 
the additional handicap of inferiority in the air. 

“The campaign in North Africa can well be described as one of the greatest 
co-operative enterprises of the forces of the Commonwealth. Indian and British 
troops cracked the morale of Marshal Grariani’s forces at Sidi Barrani, British 
and Dominion troops have swept the Italians from Eastern Libya. That splendid 
corps, the Sudan Defence Force, have led the van of the British and Indian assault 
on Eritrea, while South African forces have swept the Italians north from Kenya 
and have already captured the capital of Italian Somaliland. Indian troops are 
also, I am proud to state, giving invaluable support to the heroic activities of 
the patriot forces of Abyssinia, which are now harassing the enemy in the heart of 
that country. 

“I would like, Sir, to remind honourable members that Africa is not our only 
battle-front. The Koyal Indian Navy have, since the outbreak of the war, and parti¬ 
cularly since Italy entered the war, performed an arduous and dangerous task 
in the closest co-operation with the Royal Navy. I ts ships and its sailors have 
been continuously employed in guarding our trade routes and convoys in all condi¬ 
tions of weather and climate, and the climate of the Ked Sea and the Persian 
Gulf is not too pleasant in the height of summer. I speak hom experience. We 
must not forget them. 

“Then we have our troops in Malaya and the Far East, who, though not 
actually in a theatre of war, are many of them living under active service condi¬ 
tions, and enduring hardship and discomfort as well as separation from their 
relations and homes. 

"Lastly, let us remember onr land and air forces on our western frontier. Offi¬ 
cially they are not at war and they get none of the privileges and concessions 
which quite rightly fell to the lot of their comrades the border beyond. Now as 
always they carry their lives in tlieir hands and can never relax their vigilance. A 
soldier or an airman on the fiontier needs to be an exiiert at his work, and should 
be thankful that we have such soldiers and airmen who without fuss or advertise¬ 
ment, guard our marches for us, day in and day out, and in all weather’’. 

U. T. C. AS Oeeioers’ Corps 

Pandit Kunzru next moved a resolution recommending that the University 
Training Corps in India be trained and utilised like the Officers’ Training Corps at 
the British TJuiversilies. Ft. Kunzru observed tliat the central purpose of his 
resolution was to ask that the training of members of the U. T. O. should not 
be limited to that given to the rank and file. Advantage should be taken of their 
education to fit them for the performance of more responsible duties, 'The regula¬ 
tions laid down for the training of the U. T. C.’a were in theory compatible with 
that idea. The regulations pointed out that the purpose of the training was to fit 
cadets for taking initiative and for developing qualities of leadership. But in 
practice, the training had fallen far short of the ideal, The Shea Committee had 
recommended that the Indian U. T. C. must be regarded as the most imjiortant 
section of the Territorial Force and that it shoidd be viewed as the foundation 
stone of a National Army. Far fi’om having been dealt with as its importance 
required it had never received any attention. In the Allahabad University the U. 
T. C. had not been given even uniforms. Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-iii- 
Chief, replying to the debate annoiineed that he had issued instructions for review¬ 
ing and impnoving the syllabus of the U. T. C. and this work was now in hand. 
He was also considering the proposal of introducing the system of certificates for 
efficiency, which might sliorten the period of training taken by a cadet to get his 
Commission, Dis Excellency said that ho would deal with the spirit and not with 
the letter of the resolution. Furthermore, he did not want to give any undertaking 
Tvbich be might not be able to carry out. It was war time and therefore be was not 
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concerned for the present with the conditions existing before the war. At present, in the 
United Kingdom, Onicers were obtained from Officers Cadet Training Units. The same 
conditions prevailed in this country, where Officers were trained at Mhow, Dehra 
Dun and other places. Proceeding, the Commander-in-Chief said that the times 
were urgent and their main and only task to-day was to win the “If we can 

combine our ideas to this end, I can assure you that we will be very happy. Ihe 

Commander-in-Chief said that he wanted to get the right kind of candidates with 

requisite qualifications for the Officer class. He would be very glad if he could 
obtain such candidates from the U. T. O. Even before the war, the fact that a 
candidate had undergone training at a U. T. 0. was given due weight by the 
Selection Committee. He realised that members of the U. T. C. were keen to 
learn and serve and he had issued necessary instructions to review and revise the 
U. T. C. syllabus with a view to making it more attractive and suited to modern 
conditions. General Auchinleck said that he would not give a similar undertaking 
to provide equipment for the XJ. T. 0, As was very well known, the Empire as a 

whole was making every effort to make up for a shortage of equipment and the first 

call on this equipment must lie with those who were being trained for service at 
the Front. This was unavoidable but necessary. Any modernisation of the system 
of training at the U. T. C. at the present moment would mean their providing 
additional instructors and equipment, both of which were required for more urgent 
work elsewhere. The Oommander-iii-Chief further said that he would not make 
any radical change in the system of recruitment or training of Officers during the 
war. The system they had to-day was the best one. He would do his best to make 
the syllabus for the U. T. 0, training as comprehensive and attractive as was 
possible. He would also give his best consideration to the question of introducing 
the system of certificates for efficiency, which might shorten the period of training 
for obtaining a Commission for tlio members of the tJ. T. 0. Lastljf,^ he would 
also examine the possibility of a separate InUrwiew Board for the U. '1. C. as far 
as recruitment of the Officers’ rank in the Army was concerned. With these 
assurances he hoped that the resolution would be withdrawn. The resolution 
aooordiiigly was withdrawn and the Council adjourned. 

Official Billb 

11th. MARCH. The Council of State to-day passed four official Bills, which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly. Three of these Bills, namely the 
Bill amending the Petroleum Act, the Bill extending certain Acts to Berar, and the 
Bill providing for the regulation of and the maintenance of discipline in the Assam 
Rifles were passed without any opposition. 

Ticketless Teavelling Bill 

Several provisions of the fourth Bill, which made provision for the checking 
of ticketless travelling, were criticised by non-ollicial speakers during the considera¬ 
tion stage. Moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. L. Wilson, 
Chief Commissioner for Railways, said that the number of people travelling without 
ticket had gradually riseu. In l',);i'.)-40 tiekctless traveller numbered nearly 3,085.000. 
The figures emphasised the magnitude of the problem which the Railways were 
facing. The Bill sought to achieve the same objects which the 1936-37 Bill attempted 
to achieve, but by provisions of more appropriate penalties. The Bill also sought 
to place remaining in a carriage without a ticekt on the same fooling as entry 
into a carriage without a ticket and it reproduced a provision, contaiud in the 
previous Bill, for the ejectment of tiekctless travellers. 

Mai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha, oiiposing tlie motion, said that he was not 
supporting ticketless travelling. He merely opposed the methods by which 
Government proposed to deal witli this problem. The provisions of the Bill were 
far more drastic than the exigencies of the present situation demanded. Far more 
necessary than punishment of the ticketless traveller was his detection. Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas revealed that since the introduction of the scheme of 
travelling ticket collectors on certain Railways the number of people travelling 
without ticket had decreased. Therefore, he suggested that more travelling ticket 
collectors should be engaged and corridor trains built, in order to enable checking 
of ticket while the trains were in motion. Mr, P. N. Sapru did not oppose the 
object of the Bill, namely the stopping of persons from travelling without ticket. 
But, he said, before assuming more powers, the Railways must convince the House 
that the existing machinery for checking the evil had been perfected. They must 
uproot corruption in their own staff. Why should the Railways be given more 
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powers to stop ticketless travelling than were enjoyed by owners of other forms of 
public transport ? he asked. He, therefore, opposed the imprisonment clause. He 
did not mind a heavy fine being imposed. Sir Mohd, Yakiih agreed that the 
existing law was insufficient to deal with the menace of tickelless travelling. He 
ridiculed the suggestion that a deterrent punishment would not help the checking 
of crime. If that were true, he argued, then it followed that the whole of the 
Indian Penal Code should be abolished and there ought to be no penal law. He 
did not think that any civilieed society would approve of such a suggestion. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar wanted that there should be some difference in the punishments’ 
for a person who merely entered a compartment without ticket and another who 

tried to travel on a used ticket. The latter was clearly a case of cheating, 

and did not deserve to receive the same punishment as the former. 

Mr. WUsoii, Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated the destructive criticism 
offered by some members. He said that the Bill did not give powers to the Rail¬ 
ways or the Railway servants to impose imprisonment instead of The power 

still remained, as it always had heen, with the Magistrates. If a Magistrate was 
satisfied that the crime did not deserve imtuisonment he was sure that he would not 
impose imprisonment. Mr. Wilson agreed that the problem could not be solved by 
legislation alone. Ho was aw.ire that it was the duty of the Railways to prevent 
ticketless travelling without resorting to law, but the House knew of the difiSculties 
involved. Nevertheless, improvement in the existing machinery was necessary. The 
motion for consideration was passed. The remaining stage of the Bill evoked no 
discussion and the House passed the Bill in the form it had emerged from the 
Assembly and adjourned till the 17th. March. 

Defence Expenses Appoetionment 

17th. MARCH .’—The Council of Stale rejected to-day a resolution by the Hon. 
Mr. Hossain Imam recommending the formation of a committee of members of 
the Indian Legislature to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defence ex¬ 
penses between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and to 
submit a rciiort on the transactions since the war began. Mr. Hossain Imam 
quoted figures from the Eiiiance Member’s budget speech to show that in the war 
expenditure vast amounts were involved. There was, ho said, an insistent demand 
among the people of India for greater association of Indians with the war effort. 
They did not object to the expenditure but before agreeing to it they wanted to be 
satisfied and it was being incurred in the interests of India. The appointment of a 
committee would dispel many misgivings. 

'I'hc Hon. Mr. I‘. N, Sapra moved the next resolution recommending the 
Governor-General in Council to take such steps as might be necessary to enlarge 
the Ajipellale Jurisdiction or the Federal Court to the extent permitted by Section 
206 of the Government of India Act. lOJ.'). Mr. Sapru said that the principle of 
establishing a Supreme Court of Civil Appeals had been accepted in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 'I'he Privy Council had done most useful work. It was a 
great tribute to its judges that witliout having visited India they were able in 99 
eases out of 100 to arrive at satisfactory decisions. But Indians exiierienced hard¬ 
ships particularly in war-time in going to the Privy Council whoso machine in 
many cases was found to be expensive. I'he Indian Judicial system had improved 
very considerably. India liad sufficient talent for a Supremo Court of Appeal. Mr. 
E. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, explained that tlio matter had been engaging 
the attention of tlie Government of India and a reference had been made to the 
Secretary of State for India. 'I’he consultations were still in a preliminary stage 
and tlierefore it was not possible for liim to divulge their nature. He assured the 
House that when ooiicrote proposals emerged from the piesent preliminary consul¬ 
tations, tlie Government would consult public opinion including that of commercial 
interests. Ho irointcd out that it was not possible for him to accept the resolution 
in its present form, and Government at this stage would not like to tie themselves 
down to any particular priiicipile. Mr. Sapru, replying to the debate, maintained 
that the resolution had behind it the nnanimons support of Indian commercial 
opinion. He disputed Sir A. P. Palro's view that the Federal Court had very 
little work to do and pointed out that the Court bad pronounced some important 
decisions in favour of the provinces. He expressed his readiness to withdraw the 
resolution provided the Government agreed to forward the debate to the Secretary 
of State. On Mr. Conran-Smith accepting the suggestion, Mr. Sapru withdrew 
the resolution. The Council then adjourned till March 24. 
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Posts Eeserved for I. 0. S. 

24th. MARCH ;—A resolution recommendin'; the appointment of a committee 
of officials and non-officials to examine the question of the strength of and the 
posts reserved for the I. 0. S. moved to-day by Mr. Hossain Imam was withdrawn 
after the Government’s point of view was explained by Mr. Coiiran-Smith, Home 
Secretary. Mr. Hossain Imam, moving the resolution, said that the leave reserve 
of the Indian Civil Service were out of all proviortion to actual requirements. Too 
large a number of the superior posts in the Central and Provincial Governments 
were being given to the 1. C. S. and therefore other services such as Posts and 
'J’elegraphs, Customs, Accounts and Audit Services diil not get their legitimate share 
of these posts. The strength of the 1. C. S. too was far beyond requirements. Mr. 
Conran-Smith, opposing the rcBoIution, revealed that the strength of the service 
was fixed after taking fully into consideration the aoturial calculations. It was as 
near as possible the approximation of the Government’s requirements. The leave 
and the training reserves were necessary for maintaining the full service. He 
advised the mover to withdraw the resolution as it was not proper to suggest 
reduction in the I. O. S. at a time like this when the strain on the service was 
admittedly very high. Mr. Conran-Smith promised to consider the question of 
making available to the members the acturial calculations on which the strength 
of the service was based. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Industrial l)iiVKi,orME.NT 

Pandit H, N. Kumru’s resolution rcconimending the planning of a comprehen¬ 
sive and co-ordinated industrial developrocut of the country, was iiostponed to a 
later date on the suggestion of Bir G. S. Bajpai who said that the Commerce 
Blcmber would not be able to take part in its discussion to-day, being busy some¬ 
where else, 

MA8,TIDS ADMINiSTRATION BILL 

The House referred to a joint committee of twelve members of the Council 
and Assembly Mr. Hossain Imam’s Bill to make better provision for the adminis¬ 
tration of masjids and the endowraeat of the Jamma Masjid, Fatehpuri Masjid and 
Kalan Masjid of Delhi. 

Limitation Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Chidambaram Chettiyar's Rill to amend the Indian Limitation Act IX 
of 1908 was referred to a select committee of the Council. The House then adjourned 
till March 27. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

27th. MARCH The Council of State considered the Finance Bill to-day. Mr. 
C. E, Jones, Finance Bocretary, moved that the Finance Bill be taken into eomsi- 
deration. He said that by this Bill it was intended to give legislative sanction to 
all the Budget proposals, except the one imposing a 10 per cent duty on pneumatic 
tyres and tubes, which being a new duty and in absence of a general excise duty 
required separate enactment. “As has been explained in the objects and reasons 
and the various clauses of the Bill,” said Mr. Jones, “this Bill provides for conti¬ 
nuance unchanged during tiie coming year of existing rates in respect of the salt 
duty, inland postage, income-tax and super-tax, but provides for the increase of 
existing rates of duties on matches, mcidianical lighters, artificial silk yarn and 
thread, increases in the Central surcharges on income-tax, super-tax and rate of 
excess profits tax.” These proposals, be said, had been explained in the Budget 
speech and at this stage required no elaboration. 

Bir David Devadoss said that India must win the w’ar otherwise her fate 
would be worse than that of Poland, Norway, Belgium or the Netherlands. No 
sacrifice was too great for achieving that end and, therefore, he heartily supported 
the proposals for additional taxation. 

Mr. M. N. Dalai was of the opinion that the proposals for new taxation 
were not badly framed and that the burden was fairly disturbed. He trusted 
however, that the surcharge on income-tax and tlio increase in tiie excess profits 
tax were no more than war measures. He wished that artificial silk yarn was not 
proposed to be taxed quite so highly without a corresponding import duty on 
artificial pieoegoods. Doubling the excise duty on matches appeared to him to be 
rather harsh because that was likely to fall in a relatively greater measure on the 
poorer classes. 
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Pandit H, N. Kvnzru explained at considerable length the Bombay resolution 
of the Non-Party Conference, He said that the Bombay resolution demanded 
complete Indinnization of the Governor-Qeiieral’s Executive Council plus a declara¬ 
tion by his Majesty’s Government that India would be accorded political equality 
with the United Kingdom and the other self-governing Dominions within the 
shortest period after the war. The resolution also demanded transfer of the Defence 
and Finance portfolios to Indians. He assured the House that the Bombay reso¬ 
lution could not be regarded as making excessive demands on the Government. It 
demanded a declaration about the future constitutional goal of India and demanded 
the complete Indianization of the Executive Council as an earnest of that declaration. 
The Bombay resolution, he said, had not been adversely commented on either by 
any responsible leader or by the Press. Government, however, had not given any 
indication of their reaction to the Bombay resolution, d'heir attitude had been 
that they had often described the non-party politicians as most, representative of 
the Indian masses when the Government desired support for their war effort. 
But these very people were characterized as ‘nobodies’ when they demanded 
political and constitntioual liberty for their fellow countrymen. Analysing 
the likely reactions to the adoption by Government of the Bombay resolutions. 
Pandit Kunzru said he did not believe th.at any major political party in the 
country would be so unwise as to forget its duty to the country by making 
the proposed constitutional changes unworkable or that it would go to the electorates 
with an uncompromising opposition to the Indianized Executive Council. Gn the 
other hand, ho firmly believed that even the major political parties were waiting 
to see whether Government would make any gesture and give sincere proof of a 
genuine desire to secure the whole-hearted co-operation of the Indian people. He 
reminded the Council that, hut for the war, the Indian Federation might have been 
working at present and it would have been Indians who would have been in charge 
of Defence and Finance. There would have been a completely Inilianized Executive 
Couiioil responsible to the Indian Legislature, The Bombay resolution had asked 
for much less. It had asked for an Indianized executive not responsible to the 
Legislature. 

Mr. W. N, P. Jenlcin, on behalf of the Government, replied to Pandit Kiinzru’s 
charge that the Government had not acted on the recommendations contained in 
the resolution accepted by the Government in November last regarding the Supply 
Department. He said that the Government were roerniting Indians at present for 
the posts that were b(!ing created from time to time. Recently, some eleven 
appointments were created and eight or nine of them were filled by Indians. Pandit 
Kunzru bad criticized mainly the working of the Directorate stationed in Calcutta. 
Mr. Jenkin explained that the work done in that directorate, was a very difficult 
one and it was therefore necessary to employ otlicers who had practical workshop 
experience. He gave an assurance to the House that efforts had been made to train 
the Indian personnel. 

28th. MARCH Resuming the debate in the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar thanked the Government for not having imposed more taxation. His 
complaint was that Indians had not been associated with the spending of the money 
for war purposes. He said that it was not the Congress or the Moslem League 
alone but the British Government that was responsible for the political deadlock. 
If it were really the desire of the Government to end the deadlock then it should 
have come forward with an ofiet to those who were willing to co-operate. 

Rai Bahadur Lain Kamsarandas began by expressing pride and satisfaction 
at the successes of the Indian troops at Keren and Ilarar. He suggested that the 
incomes derived from compulsory war insurance should be utilised for the benefit 
of industries and something should be done to find employment for the educated 
unemployed, 

Sir 8. Hismmuddin said that the defence measures mentioned by the Finance 
Member called for their wholehearted support. He expressed satisfaction that His 
Majesty's Government had recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which 
India would receive a substantial fixed proportion of the output of equipment 
available from the United States. 

His Excellency Sir Claude Auchinleck, the Commander-in-Chief, Intervening 
in the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled against the Defence Department. 
Before doing so, however, he expressed his appreciation of the congratulations of 
the House to him and said that he had received a cable from General Wavell this 
morning extolling the bravery of Indian troops in the capture of Keren. He had 
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every desire to keep in touch with public opinion and he etood by every word of 
what he had said in res^ard to associatinK the Lej'islature with the Defence Depart¬ 
ment. He assured that he and the Defence Secretary were working towards one 
and the same end ; and means of implementing his undertaking were being worked 
out at present. He expected to make an announcement shortly on that subject. 
He categorically denied the allegation of differentiation between Britons and Indians, 

E articularly in the matter of recruitment, and said that no differentiation existed as 
e remained the Commander-in-Chief in India, Efficiency and suitability were the 
only two criteria for recruitment to the army. As for post war reconstruction of 
the Indian Army, he asserted that neither ho nor any one else could foresee what 
the Indian Army would be after the war. Personally speaking, he thought it un¬ 
likely that Indian commissioned oflicers would only be trusted with the platoon 
commander’s job, thought there was nothing derogatory in being a platoon commander. 
It was just the same system in the British Army. In India the difference arose, be¬ 
cause the Viceroy’s commissioned officers used to hold the post of platoon commander. 
He next dealt with the question of supply of officers (or the Indian Array and 
said that means were being worked out not only for obtaining the eight type officers 
but also of giving them proper training. He, expected to make an announcement 
on tills subject in the near future. He however, reiterated that there were uo two 
sets of efficiency, one for British and the other for Indian officers. Similarly the 
system of recruitment was identical for the British and the Indian. 

The Commandei'-in-Cliief admitted that there were few Indians in the ordnance 
factories and Indian Army Corps, but ordnance factories were prepared to recruit 
100 per cent Indians, provided Indians of the_ right qualifications were available. 
His regret was that Indians of proper qualifications were not forthcoming, and 
during the War they were not pre\jared to expose themselves to risks by taking in 
persons without proper qualifications. He assn red that there was no bar^ against 
Indians provided they had the necessary qualifications. As for the U. T. G. the 
matter was receiving his most earnest attention and ways and rneans to make the 
U, T. C. more useful for providing ollicers for the army were being worked. Here 
too he expected to make an annoiuicement in the near future. Speaking on broaden¬ 
ing the bases of reciuitmont to the army, he assured that the question was under 
close examination. Here the House should not expect spectacular results at once. 
He assured that any subject pertaining to the Department, if raised in the House, 
was bound to receive his attention. 

Both Sir Mohammed Yakub and Mr. Mohammed Hussain expressed themselves 
against the removal of the “martial” and “noii-martial” distinction from the army. Sir 
Mohammed Yakub also asserted that there was uo political deadlock in the country. 
After the resignation of the Congress Ministries the administration in the Congress 
Provinces had gained in efficiency. Mr. Mohammed Hussain warned the Communi¬ 
cations Member that unless the grievances of tlie Moslems were satisfactorily settled 
they would have to take effective steps to secure Uicir demands. Hs Mso warned 
the British Government against their policy of appeasement of the Congress. 

Mr. P. W. Soprjj denounced Hitlerism and Euscism and emphasized India 8 
determination to help Britain in the creation of a new world order, in which all 
countries, big or small, could live a free and peaceful life. Therefore, he did not 
wonder at the heavy expenditure on defence. But the peojde who were being asked 
to make a heavy sacrifice, and to identify Ihcmselves wiiolehcartedly with the cause 
for which Britain was fighting had the right to expect that they should have a 
controlling voice in the war policy. , 

Mr. Hossain Imam eoiuplained that a part of the excess profits tax was 
allowed to the provinces. It was a war tax and shovdd be utilized solely lor war 
purposes by the Centre. He also urged equalization of the burden of defence be- 
ween British India and Indian States. , . . . 

Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai in a brief speech replied to some of the criticisms 
made. The leader of the opposiiion, he said, had eomplaincd that an agent fm' India 
had not been appointed in the West Indies. As explained that before, the Govern¬ 
ment were in favour of appointment of such agents and agent in the West Indies 
and it was suggested by the Koyal Commission which sat in connexion with the future 
Government of the West Indies. The war intervened and the Government felt that 
no action would be taken on the report during the war, Kecently, however, His 
Majesty’s Government had been evolving cevlain decisions with regard to the 
future of the West Indies. In the cireumstances the Government of India could 
legitimately ask His Majesty’s Government to take up again the question of the 
appointment of an agent there. 

19 
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The House divided on the motion for consideration, which was adopted by 27 
votes to 11. The Bill was passed without division and the House adjourned, 

PiiOTEci'ioN TO Iron Bile 

29th, MARCH The Council of State met this morning to dispose of four 
official Bills recently passed by the Central Legislative Assembly, These were ; 

(n) The Bill to extend protective duties by another year to iron and steel 
manufactures, silver thread and wire, and sugar ; 

(b) Tile Bill continuing the protective duties on wheat and wlieat flour. 

(c) 'Ihe Bill providing for imposition and collection of an excise duty on tyres , 

(d) And the Bill to further amend the Excess Vrofits Tax Act. 

When Sir Alan LLotjd moved that the Bill to extend protective duties by 
another year to iron and steel maniifactiirca, silver t.hrcail and wire, and sugar be 
taken into consideration, Mr. Hosiairt Imam [u'oteated that the duty on sugar was 
too high and therefore, was against the interests of the cultivator. Sir Alan gave 
the assurance that Government proposed during this tinancinl year to proceed with 
their i)icpnries into tlie possibility of coming to some definite conclusions as to 
what was in the present coiHlitions the proper rate of import duty. 'J’he motion 
for consideration was adopted and the Bill, as p.assed by the Assembly, was 
passed, 

rfioTEcrioN TO Wheat Bii.l 

The second Bill, namely, the one continuing the protective duties on wheat 
and wheat flour, was passed witliont any opposition. 

Tvees AS!) Tuises Duty Bill 

The motive for consideration of the third Bill, which imposed excise duty 
on tyres and tubes was oppo.sed by Mr. IJonsrii/t Imam, and Mr. F, N. Sapvu on 
the ground that it was a finance measure and, therefore, did not deserve other 
treatment from their parties than that accorded to the Finance Bill, The Finance 
Secretary maintained that the duty imposed on tyres and tubes was a revenue duty 
and no question of iivotection arose, it was being imposed in the interests of 
public revenue. The motion for eonsidciation was put to the vole and carried by 
24 votes to eight. The third reading was passed without a division. 

Exle.ss riiOEiTS Tax A<rr 

The Bill further to amend the Excess ITofits Ta.x Act was also passed, Mr. Kunzru 
opposing it at the consideration stage on the ground tliat tlie Government had not 
accorded recognition to the consututioimi rights of Indiaiis. The House then 
adjourned to April 2, 

India’s Ini)U.?trial Exi’AN.-^ion 

2nd. APRILThe Council of State to-day, wiiliuiU a division, adopted an 
official amendment to tlie Hon. Bandit Hridaynath Kunzru’s resolution regarding 
industrialiaitiun of tlie country. Tlie amendment which was moved by the Com¬ 
merce Secretary, Sir AUnt Lloyd road : "The Council recommends to the 
Governor-Gcneral-in-Coum il that he should review the industrial development of 
the country, and taking into account tlie post-war conditions as far ns possible bear 
in mind the desirability of filling up the lacunae in tlie existing industrial system and 
of bringing about the co-ordinated industrial progress of the country”. 

Pandit Hridaynath Knnzra'a resolution recommended a review of the indus¬ 
trial development of the country and the formulation of a plan, taking into account 
post-war conditions as far as practicable to fill up the laciiiiie in tlie existing 
industrial system and to bring about a comprehensive and co-ordinated industrial 
development of the country. The Pandit slated that the industrial development of 
India had so far been lopsided and the country still depended upon outside assistance 
for many of its essential needs. 'J'he last Great War and the present one had 
amply demonstrated that the industrialization of India was not only necessary for 
-its self-sufficiency and higher stand,ard of living, liut also for its national security. 
Pandit Kunzru made particular reference to shiptiuilding and automobile indus¬ 
tries in this country, and said that shipbuilding liad been undertaken on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government both in Australia and Canada. In India, on the 
other hand, the Government declined to recognize shipbuilding as a war industry 
and had, on that aceount, declined to give any assistance to it. Meanwhile, ships 
on the Indian Register had been requisitoned, resulting in shortage of tonnage for 
coastal trade. 
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The Hon. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, replying, reiterated 
his statement in the Assembly that the Government were serionsly considering the 
question of post-war adjustment and that an inter-departraental committee might 
shortly be constituted which would from now on consider what plans could be 
evolved for re-adjustment of industries which expanded owing to war requirements 
and for the re-eraployment of technical labour now employed in these expanded 
and expanding industries. Referring to the Supply Council, the Commerce Member 
said there was no justilication for the apprehensions that the Council would not 
allow the start of industries in this country but that it would allow other countries 
to steal a march over us. It was true, however, that if we were not in a position to 
supply a particular article we would not wait till that supply is found in this 
country but would get it from where it was available. In this connexion he explain¬ 
ed a statement made by the Commerce Secretary in the Council in answer to a 
question. The Commert^e Secretary had stated that Government had no intention 
of encouraging ship-building industry as a i)art of the war eliort. The emphasis, 
said the Commerce Member, was on the words “as a part of the war eflbrt,” for 
ships built in India would not bo ready for three or four years and war needs 
obviously could not wait for anything like that length of time. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India had done everything possible to encourage ship-building programme 
not merely by leasing sites but by using their good offices with His Majesty’s 
Government for the supply of materials, lie hoped that when the proposed inquiry 
into gaps in the industries in India was complete, it would be possible to give to 
industrialists an idea of what new ventures to start. He asked the mover to with¬ 
draw the resolution. 

The Hon. Mr, P. N. Sapru urged that there shotild be a member of the 
Executive Council in charge of post-war problems, to be kttown as the Minister of 
Eeconstruction, and that an Economic Advisory Council shonld be set up to advise 
him. Emphasising the need for planning ahead, he said that by planning he meant 
planning for an India which would have a balanced economy, and wbieb would be 
able to utilize her raw materials and resources to better economic advantage. 

The Hon, Rai Bahadur Lala liavmirundns gave concrete instaimes in which 
he said Government have failed to give encouragement to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. 

Pandit Kunzru said that the speech of the Commerce Member bad shown that 
the Government and the non-oflicials held identical views on the resolution and yet 
he was surprised to see the oiJposition of the Government to the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru dealt at length with the s|)eech of Mr. Riehnrtlson and said they had never 
asked for economic isolation of India, All they had asked was for a balanced economy. 

Replying Sir Alan Lloyd said that the wording of the resolution went much 
further than the Government of India could commit itself. He reminded the 
House that industries was a provincial subject but the wording of the resolution 
would have the effect of the Government of India usurping the functions and 
powers of the Provincial Governments. Sir Alan suggested an amendment to the 
resolution. 

The amendment was ascepted by Pandit Kunzru and as stated above was 
adopted by the House which at Uiis stage .adjourned till the 4th. 

Delhi Ribbon Dhvei.opment Bill 

4lh. APRIL The Council passed to-day the Delhi Ribbon Development Bill 
and the Insurance Act Amendmfiiit Bill as iinsscd bv the Assembly. During discus¬ 
sion on the Bill, Sir Qirija Sankar Bajpai referred to an amendment, tabled by Rai 
Bahabur Sri Nurain Mahtha designed to restrict the definition of “interested 
persons” in connexion with certain Land, and said that the provision as it 
stood had been objcclcd to in the Assembly as being so wide as to permit 
a Moslem from Bockbara or Samarkand to interfere with the exercise of 
control under the Bill. Actually, however he doubted if the so called ‘ wide 
definition” was likely to cause any practical difficulties in the administration 
of the Bill. It was Government’s intention to watch the working of the Act 
in this as in other respects and shonld the Act disclose any inconvenienco 
of the kind apprehended, then undoubtedly the Government would consider the 
matter. The Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

During the discussion of the Insurance Act Amendment Bill, moved by Sir 
Alan Lloyd, Commerce Secretary, Pandit H, N, Kunzru raised a number of 
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points regarding the interpretation of the provision that 55 per cent of policy 
liabilities of an insurance company should under Section 27 be invested in Oovern- 
ment and otlier approved securities, 'I'he question in which the insurance com- 

E allies and the general public were interested, he said, was whether the deposits to 
e made by every insurance comimny and the amount granted as loans to insured 
persons on the security of life policies were to be exehided from the 55 per cent 
referred to above. The Commerce Member in the Assembly had referred to 
differences in interpreting the section and had offered to meet the expenses of a 
test ease in a court of law on the matter. 

Ho was not concerned with the mere interpretation of the Act. It was a 
question of policy, and that could only bo decideil by tho Government and not by 
a court of law. lie also drew attention to the illogical effect produced by tlie 
explanation to Section 27 as a result of which while a company incorporated or 
domiciled in an Indian State would bo exempted from any of the provisons of the 
Act, a company one-third of the members of whoso governing body were, or one 
third of whose share capital was lield by people living in an Indian Slate, would 
be subject to the disability that it had to invest all its assets in Government and 
other approved securities. Referring to the amendment made in the Assembly to 
Section 4 I, Pandit Kunzru said it conferred a power on insurance companies which 
might easily be abused. Ifcnling with the new Section 3 A, which increased the 
charges for renewal of registration, ho declared tliat if it was intended that the 
increase in expenditure involved in the administration of the Act should bo met by 
a call for further coiitrihutious from insurance companies. It was seriously 
objection able. 

Mr. Hosaain Imam criticized the appointment of a non Indian as the Superintend¬ 
ent of Insurance. Eeferritiji; to the provision for increase of charges for the renewal of 
registration, ho said that it was a form of taxation. It was the primary duty of 
the government, he said, to safeguard the iatercsis of policy-holders. Mr. Imam 
strongly aupporied tho plea made by I’andit Kumru in regard to insurance 
companies in Indian States. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaltar, Commerce Member, replying first to the point 
raised by Pandit Kunzru, about Section 27 explained the circumstances in 
which it was incorporated in the IVdl “more or less as an agreed provision,’’ after 
a thorough discuasiou both in the legislature and outside in 19113. The policy 
embodied in tliat section dealt with tho inlcresls of insurance companies and those 
of policy-holders alike nnd he personaHy felt somewhat timorons of touching a 
section which if not sacrosanct, had received the hlcssings of both the Houses only 
two years ago. If they were certain that Government’s interpretation of the Section 
was wrong and if tliey went to a court of law and had their own interpretation vindi¬ 
cated, he gave the assuiance that Government would not have tlmt section amended 
BO as to restore the original iiuerprotation. Explaining why he gave that assurance 
the Commerce Member said one reason why parties were unwilling to go to a court 
of law was that the moment they took all the Iroiible of having their interpretation 
vindicated. Government came along tho next day with an amending Rill to restore 
the original interpretation, thereby nullifying even the decision of the Privy Council. 
Having this in mind, he gave tho nssuruiicc referred to above. 

As regards the point about the disadviintageouB position of companies incorporated 
in British India with one-third of the sliaicholdcrs in an Indian State, the Com¬ 
merce Member confessed that it had not been brought to his notice liy any 
company or insurance interest, Tliat was an anomaly which had not been 
provided for but wtien the next amending Bill was before the Honse—lie hoped it 
would not be in his time -he was certain this question would be given 
consideration. As regards Scclion .18, it was brought to his notice that in some policies 
it was provided that the assured niiist piove his ago and if so there was no reason 
why the section should prevent such proof of age being given. It was not fair to 
other policy-lioldei's who gave their age correcUy that a fellow policy-holder 
should get the benefit of a jiolicy although ho did not give the correct age. 

Referring to Mr. Imam’s suggestion that the Superintendent of Insurance 
should be an Indian actuary, tho Conimerce Member said there was no want of 
Indian actuaries ; but it might not Lave been possible for Government to get one on 
the terms and coiidilioiis on which they were prepared to get him, and when tho 
criticism of the House was about bloated salaries that sort of diflicully would 
always coiitinue to exist. Members would have In revise their ideas, he said, jiarli- 
cularly now that this cotinlry was becoming more and more industrialized and the 
best brains were being diverted to industry ; in any case they could not subscribe 
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to the Rs. 500 limit which had been considered desirable in some quarters until 
recently. As regards the cost of administration of the Act, he said that the present 
contribution from general revenues was Rs. 1.50,900 and the present contribution 
by way of fees, etc., from insurance agents and companies was about Rs. 50,000. 
He said that under the present circumstances for the purposes of a growing deportment, 
they wanted more money and it was not possible to get that money from the 
general tax-payer. The Bill was passed and the House, as already stated, adjourned 
siTie die. 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—11th. Feb. to Isl. April 1941 

Insckance Act Amekd. Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1941 with Sir Ahdur Rahim, ITesident, in the chair. 
The proceedings would have been ended at the usual hour but for a batch of 
adjournment motions which were disallowed and members' disapproval of Govern¬ 
ment’s method of reporting on the recent ludo-Ccylonese negotiations. 

Sir A. Ramamami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Bill to amend 
the Insurance Act and a Bill to provide for the reduction temporarily of the 
amounts payable as instalments of the sum to be deposited by an insurer under 
Section 7 of the Insurance Act. At the suggestion of several members, considera¬ 
tion of the Bills was agreed to be taken up on the next official day. The House 
then adjourned. 

Tueatment op Detenus 

12th, FEBRUARY Sir Reginald Maxwell made an outspoken declaration on 
detenus in replying to the debate which was concluded in the Assembly 
this morning on Mr. N. M. JoshVs resolution, moved in the November session, 
recommending the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the 
conditions in which detenues under the Defence of India Act lived, and whether 
and what provision should be made for the families of these detenus. He said: — 

“VVbere the Government have the tremendous responsibiliy of maintaining the 
security of the country in a time of grave emergency such as this, they cannot 
divest themselves of it, but must deal with the matter solely from the point of 
view of what is needed to win the war. Several speakers have BjiDken as though 
these prisoners were deserving of 8)iecial sympathy—as though the Government had 
almost to apologize to them for depriving them of their liberty to carry on their 
plots. It is suggested that the action of the Government can only be ■ jiistified if 
these persons are made so comfortable that they have nothing to lose from their 
detention. If we wished to encourage others in carrying on such plots, there could 
be no better way. The Government, however, have nothing to apologize for 
taking action which was necessary in the urgent interests of the country.” 

Earlier in his speech Bir Reginald gave figures of security prisoners detained 
under Rule 2C of the Defence of India Act and said that according to the latest 
available figures these numbered about 7lX) at the end of the last month. Of these 
some 102 persons were detained in connexion with the salyagraha movement. 
Leaving these aside, the number of prisoners with whom the resolution was con¬ 
cerned was about GOO. A figure of this order, be said, after 18 months of war and 
in a population such as that of India, did not indicate an excessive readiness of 
the authorities to use the powers of detention. The majority came from the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal. U, 1'. Bihar and the Punjab. Excluding 
certain ex-military prisoners, the number detained by orders of the Oentval Govern¬ 
ment was 29 and the rest were detained by orders of Provincial Governments, Of 
the prisoners mentioned. 155 were detained in Deoli, inehiding 11 of the Central 
Government prisoners, and the rest from the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar 
and the N. W. F. P, He said he could speak with authority only of prisoners at 
Deoli ; but the provinces had supplied him information about specific jioints, 
Detailing the conditions under which these prisoners were detained, he said that 
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of the two classes into which they were divided, class I corresponded as regards 
diet and accommodation to those of B class convicts, and class II to those of C 
class convicts. Seventy-seven were in class I and 89 in class II. They received 
no allowances, but class I prisoners might receive Uj) to Ks. 10 a month from 
relatives or friends, to Bnpi)lement tlieir amenities and class II prisoners 
up to Es, 5 a month. As regards family allowances the principle followed 
was that Provincial Governments might in exceptional cases grant allow¬ 
ances to dependents of security prisoners when it was necessary on the ground 
that the detention had deprivesl the family of its income and left it in such 
destitute circumstances as to make assistance necessary, So far as information was 
available allowances had been granted in about dozen cases, the amount varying 
from Es. do to Its. 10 a month, 'J'he number of applications received was com- 

E aratively small and all cases were carefully investigated. “Ttie House m\i8t, 
owever, remember,” declared Sir Ucginnld, “that if a person engages in revolution¬ 
ary activities, it is ho who lets his family down and not the general taxpayer who 
is expected to pay ttie allowances. We syin|>athize with the family but the person 
who IS responsible is the ofTcndcr. In most cases the persons detained did not earn 
anything much by honest work of which they are now deprived. They were paid 
agitators. T.et them go to their masters, to the persons who paid them for carrying 
on subversive activities.” (Mr. M. S. Am'ij ; Can you prove who are their roasters ? 
Sir Reginald ; 1 know some of llieir masters.) 'I'lie Home Member, in conclusion, 
said that there was no useful function wbitdi a (lomraitteo of the kind suggested 
in the resolution could perbirm. 

The House divided and rejected the resolution by 40 votes to 23, the Moslem 
League party, the Congress Nationalists and some unattached members voting for 
the lesolutiou, 

Poax Tarsi’ Boaeds 

Sir Abdul Halim Oaznavi moved that the Chairman of tbs Karachi, Bombay 
and Calcutta Port Haj CommUtces be appointed “ex-ollicio” members of the Port 
Trust Boards of Kaiiudu, Bombay and Calcutta, respectively. He said that this 
was necessary in order to remove the ditllcullies of nearly 20,040 pilgrims who 
embarked and disembarked from these ])oi'ts. Opposing the resolution, Sir Andrew 
Clow said that, on inquiries made in all the three i>ort trusts, he had found that 
no case relating to Haj pilgrims had conic up before any port trust so far and 
there was no case conceiiiing pilgrims which any of the trust bad refused to 
consider synipatheticidly, Moreover, the percentage of pilgrim shop to other ships 
handled by the trusts, was inlinitcHimal. In Calcntta port last year out of the 4,1.100 
ships which has been cleared only one was of pilgrims. The proportion in other 
ports was similarly small. The mover was replying to the debate when the House 
adjourned. 

Eei.ikf to Ky. EMPi-OYEF-a Taxation Bill 
13th. FEBRUARY Non-ofliciol Bills were disenssed in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Md. Azhur AH moved consideration of bis Bill to amend the Indian Eail- 
ways Act to give relief to certain low-paid railway employees from certain district 
board or municipal taxes. After some disiuisaion during which the Bill was opposed 
by Sir Andrew Cloiu, Communicutioiis Member and Mr. M. S. Aney, the Hill was 
withdrawn. Mr. Azhar AH pointed out that in 1922 the Railway Board exempted 
all subordinate railway staff irrespective of pay, from payment of all taxes (except 
electric power lighting charges) whether the services were rendered by the railway 
or by a municipality. But the United ITovinecs Government held that the liability 
of railway emidoyces to pay properly taxes levied by district boards was not affected 
by the excm[)lion. lUstrict Boards bad, llierefove, imposed and levied these taxes. 
He said that if the. Railway Board had the power to exempt subordinate staff in 
certain places, exemption should be granted to all of their suboidinate staff. Sir 
Andrew Clow, opposing the Bill said that the mover was in error both ns regards 
law and the facts. The House had no power to exempt servants of the Central 
Government, or anyone from provincial taxation, and the provision of the Bill 
would be held to be ultra vires. Nor was there any reason why railway servants 
should be jdaced in a privileged position in eomparison with others getting the same 
salary. It was true that the Railway Board had granted exemption but the Board 
in those days were in some obscurity as regards rrovincial and Central spheres of 
taxation. They had later discovered the error and were now paying the tax for 
subordinates. The Railway Board were hesitating to take away the privilege because 
it would bo regarded as a hardship. 
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Ceiminai. Peoceddre Code Amend. Bill 

The House next agreed to the ciroulation of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’a Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure so as to repeal the provision allowing private 
unqualified persons to appear and act as pleaders in criminal cases with the per¬ 
mission of the court. 'Plie provision, Mr. Navalrai said, served some purpose in 
the old days when qualified (jleaders were not easily available, and could be engaged 
only at a heavy cost. At present, there was no dearth of pleaders, and the provision 
had, therefore, outlived its object. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving 
the circulation of the Bill tor the purpose of eliciting public opinion by July 1, 1941, 
pointed out that the administration of justice was a provincial subject, and it would 
not be proper to proceed with this Bill without giving the provinces an opportunity 
to comment on it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai next moved that the Bill to amend the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act be taken into consideration. He said that granting of power to the courts 
of first class sub-judges in the Bombay presidency and the courts of sub-judges in 
other presidencies would avoid the delays now taking place in the decision of eases 
arising out of the Land Acquisition Act. Sir M. Zafrulta Khan opjiosed the Bill 
on the ground that the Centre had no jurisdiction to pass such legislation. The 
subject, he said, fell exclusively within provincial jurisdiction according to the 
Government of India Act. The President, ruling the objection out of order, said 
that he was not aware of any rule, procedure or practice which required that any 
objection to a motion being moved must be taken at any particular stage. The 
House rejected Mr, Navalrai’s motion. 

After a number of other Bills had been introduced, the House adjourned, 
iNDO-CuyLON Relations 

14th. FEBRUARY Support to the attitude of the Government of India 
tepreseiilatives at the recent Iiuio-Ceylon conversations and aiipieciation of the 
Governor of Ceylon’s message to the State Oouncil were expressed in an amend¬ 
ment moved in the Assembly to-day by Sir Rasa AH, former Agent-General to 
the Government of India in South Africa, to a Government motion that the docu¬ 
ments relating to the Indo-Ceylou conversations be laken into consideration. 

Sir Eaza All’s amendment ran a.s follows : “And this Assembly regrets the 
failure of the Indo-Ceylon conversations as revealed in the verbatim report and 
supports the attitude adopted by the representatives of the Government of India, 
which faithfully reirresents the point of view of Indian public opinion ; and while 
recognising the desire of the Ceylon State Council to maintain its independence 
of aetioii, appreciates the message sent by the Governor of Ueylon to that body 
with respect to the undenuking given by His Majesty’s Government and by the 
Government of Ceylon to the Government of India and expresses the hope that it 
will serve to emphasise the impoitanee, i)avticulaily under tlie present ciicnmstances 
of nothing being done by tlio Government and people of Ceylon which will endanger 
the good relations which sliould exist between the two countries, whose interests 
are so intimately bound together”. 

Mr. J. I). Tyson, liducation Secretary, moving the motion for consideration 
briefly referred to the paiiers laid on February 11 before itie Assembly and the 
Ceylon Council, and said that subsequent to that the Governor of Ceylon liad sent 
a message to the Ceylon State Council reminding that House of the existence of 
certain undertaking given by Ceylon to India. Mr. 'I’yson regretted that the Govern¬ 
ment had not yet received from Ceylon tlic exact text of His Fx(:ellency’s message. 
From press message, he said, it appeared that His Fxeellency considered that the 
Government of Ceylon were bound by their nndcrtakiiigs and he went on to say 
that he held that as Governor he was required to withhold ratification or consent 
in respect of any measures depriving Indians of their right to which the Govern¬ 
ment of India did not agree, ( Applause ). Mr. 'I'json trusted that the Gov¬ 
ernor’s reminder would be regarded as timely and reiiHsuritig by Indians in Ceylon 
and elsewhere and as a sequel, better counsels would prevail. Sir Rasa AH, moving 
bis amendment, regretted that there had been consistent attempts on the' part of 
the Government of Ceylon to impose disaliilities on Indian residents there. The 
Village Communities Ordinance and the Fisheries Ordinance were designed to 
achieve their political and economic strangulation. 'Ihere was now a proposal to 
deprive Indians of the monopoly of the rice trade on the pretext of controlling 
food in war-time. Various other attempts were also being made, he said, and while 
he appreciated the attitude of the Government of India and the manner in which 
they had stood up lor the rights of the people, he hoped they realised that they 
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should not relax their efforts to keep careful watch over all that was happening iu 
Ceylon. ‘T can say that we should not do anything really to disturb harmonious 
relations between any two countries of the British Commonwealth ; but we must 
also realise that it is not only our duty to continue them : it is equally the duty 
of the Government of Ceylon not to do anything to disturb harmonious relations. 
Writings that have appeared in tlje Ceylon Tress and the speeches made by 
Ministers leave no doubt that whereas there is very little anti-Indian feeling in 
Ceylon, inteiestcd persons want to take advantage of the present position by enac¬ 
ting anti-Indian legislation botli in the political and economic fields. That impres¬ 
sion is supported by a number of writings and speeches. 1 hope the debate in this 
House will serve a usofnl pnr|)oso. It will remind the people of Ceylon that not 
only the Government of India have very rightly stood up for the rights of the 
people of this country, but this House, which is the representative of tliis country, 
is able to give its unqualified s\ipport to tlie action of the Government of India. 
This House also reminds the Government of India not to relax its efforts and not 
to he a party to any concession whatsoever which is sure to be demanded by the 
Government of Ceylon in future to the detriment of our people." Sir Raza Ali 
was grateful to the Government of India for their moderate and reasonable 
attitude in the past whicli was appreciated by every Indian. The Government would 
have won more admiration from the i)eople if they had associated with the negotia¬ 
tions one or two refireaenlives of the people of India. 

Dr, P. N. Banc.rjee, suppcu'ting the amendment said ; “We have often criticised 
the Government of Lidia for tlicir faiinro to do their duty by Indians in other 
colonies, but a hotter state of tilings seems to have commenced now and I hope 
that the Government of India in future will be as stroiif; and as firm as they have 
been with regard to the Ceylon negotiations. AVe appreciate also the attitude taken 
up by the Ceylon Govenioi". (.Applause). As regards the suggestion for the 
association of noii-offioial Indians with negotiations of this kind, Prof. Banerji 
said: “The negotiations are not yet finished. I believe there will be further 
negotiations, because the interests of the two countries are intertwined and when 
these negotiations take place again, I Iiope Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai will think 
fit to have some representatives of this Assenibly associated with the negotiations". 

Mr. F. E. James, supporting the motion, said that the dominant feeling left 
in his mind after a viernsal of the documents was one of profound regret at the 
whole business. The conversations were licld for tlie purpose of exploring the 
ground and to try to find some common measure of agreement on which a structure 
of reasonable formal agreement between the two conn tries could be ereetod. It was 
surprising that even at this stage jio common basis was found. “Yet when we 
read the documents, we realise that iiidging by the attitude of the Ceylon Ministers, 
there was no hope of arriving at any coraraoii agreement even in the early stages. 
It is most regrettable that the Ministers sliould have come to this country in no 
better frame of mind. It is clear Unit unless there is a radical alteration in the 
attitude of the Ministry in Ceylon to the question of the important Indian minority 
in that Island, there is no cliarice of any agreement being reached.” (Cheers). 

The Assembly passed without a division bir Kaza All’s amendment of India’s 
attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and appreciating the Ceylon Governor's message 
to the State Council, 

Fkauddlbnt Marks of Merch.\ndise Bill 

17th. FEBRUAKY The Assembiy held a brief half-day sitting this morning 
and passed the Bill further to amend the law relating to fraudulent marks of 
merchandise, as reported by the Select Committee. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill (contd.) 

The House also referred to a Select Committee further to amend the 
Insurance Act. The Commerce Member, Sir A. lianiastvami Mudaliar, making 
the Select Committee motion on the Bill, exiilained that the amendment 
embodied in the Bill liad been necessitated by tlie working of the 
Act enacted three years ago. Before the Bill was dratted, the Govern¬ 
ment held a Conference with the insurance interests and discussed various proposals, 
which the Government ha,l received in recent monllis. The Bill, however, was not 
designed to bo the last word on the subject and the Select Committee would 
consider if any important changes wore necessitated in the Bill. Dr. Banerjee 
moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion by July 31, 1941. He 
said that it was true that the Government had consulted insurance interests before 
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having the Bill drafted. No final agreement had, however, been reached at the Con¬ 
ference, The Bill was of a technical nature and affected large sections of people. 
It was, therefore, necessary that ample opportunities should be given to all sections 
affected by the Bill to express their views. The Commerce Member added that the 
amendments embodied in the Bill were no reflection on the legal acumen and the 
care bestowed by the then Law Member, Sir N. N. Sarcar on the Insurance Act. 
The amendments were to remove certain de.fects in the Act, which could not be 
foreseen by the framers of the Act. licferring to the motion for circulation, the 
Commerce Member said that circulation procedure were not the rule but the ex¬ 
ception in the matter of legislation. Ordinarily, Bills were referred to Select 
Committees and were passed by the House. He, however, assured the House that 
he had no intention to rush the Bill through. He intended to consult insurance 
interests before the Select Committee considered the Bill. He further assured the 
House that he would give the utmost consideration to any suggestion made by the 
Select Committee ou the Rill. Referring to the Simla Conference, he said that 
there was a consensus of opinion on <!ortain matters. On certain matters there were 
differences, and on such matters Government had to come to certain decisions, The 
House divided and the motion for circulation was lost by 43 votes to 26. The 
House then adiouriied. 

Ticketi.ess Travei.t.ers’ Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day adopted without a division Sir Andrew 
Clow's motion for consideration of the Bill to check ticketless travel as reported 
upon by the Select Committee. Sir Andrew Clow, replying briefly, agreed with 
Pandit Maitra that legislation alone would not achieve the oliject in view. He had 
never been under any such illusion nor did he believe that the administration was 
not capable of improvement. Pandit Muitra had fnrtlier referred to the smallness 
of the percentage of ticketless travellers detoctod. VVlmt, asked Sir Andrew, was the 
deduction he drew from it ? The poiventago of murder was much smaller, and he 
had never heard any suggestion that those who were detected should be treated 
leniently. He had been charged with having changed a civil liability into a criminal 
liability. He had done nothing of tiio kind! It bad already been ilone by the Act 
as it stood which made travelling with intent to defraud a criminal offence. He 
was only trying to make the punisivmcnt more dclerrent. Mr. Nauman had stated 
that he, (the speaker) had somehow maligned or eondemjied this ooniitry by this 
Bill. Surely, suggested Sir Andrew, no country could be said to be maligned because 
of provisions in tlio Statute Book against murder or otlier offences. As regards the 
statement tliat puiiisliment of tliis kind did not exist in any other part of the 
world, the CommunicationB Moiiihcr pointed out that attempts to cheat were 
punishable in all parts of the world. He went on to give tlie example of Ceylon, 
Federated Malay States, etc. as countries which bad legislation providing more 
stringent punishment for liekctless travelling than was attempted in the Bill, He 
also explained in reply to Prof. Banerice that the pnnisbnicnt prescribed in the Bill 
was the maximum, and any Magistrate who felt so inclined had tlie ptower to award 
less. As for the suggestion to instal slot machines, if Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
would go to the Delhi Station he would find tiiem there but exiierience had been 
that they had to keep a man to look after these machines (laughter). More-over, 
they were used only for issuing tickets of small denominations. Sir Ziauddin’s 
snggestions, proceeded Sir Andrew, were all of an administrative character and 
were, therefore, not strictly relevant to the Bill ; but members of the Railway Board 
would be delighted to discuss tliose siiggestions with the member. 

The House passed without a division the motion for conBideralion and took up 
the clauses. Dr. P. N, Banerjee moved an amendment for the omission of a 
sub-clause inserted by the Belect Committee to pwovide that no excess fare shall be 
payable by a person travelling without a ticket if he has obtained from a Railway 
servant permission by means of a certificate to yiroceed without having a ticket. 
Dr. Banerjea said that this Bub-Clanse did not improve the Bill. If the Hub-Clause 
were deleted, then, a Railway servant would have the power to give verbal permission 
for continuing the journey. When there was no time to pmrehase a ticket how 
could a passenger have time to get a certificate, he asked. If it was intended to 
protect an honest ticketless traveller, tjicn either the Bnb-Clanse should be omitted 
hr at least re-worded in order to lay down that a Railway servant ‘•shall" grant to 
the passenger a certificate and not "may” grant as the sub-clause stated. Sir Yamin 
Khan, supporting the amendment, pave instances of delays caused in the purchase of 
tickets. On one occasion, he said, it took twenty-five minutes for a booking clerk 
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to give him a return ticket. Under eueh conditions, he said, it would be almost 
impoBBible for a person to get a certificate when the time at his disposal was short, 
Ihe House at this stage adjourned. 

Railway Budget lor 1941-42 

19th. FEBRDARY Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in the 
Assembly to day forecast for 1940-41 a surplus of 11.59 crores against a surplus of 
8.29 crores originally estimated. 

Revised Estimates 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1910-41 is more than the actual 
surplus of last year by about lOJ crores. Total traffic receipts of State-owned lines 
are expected to reach 109J crores, about llj crores more than last year and fjj 
crores more than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 12| 
crores for depreciation, are a little below CG2 crores, or about IJ crores more than 
last year. The surplus expected is 14.59 crores. The balance in the depreciation 
fund will stand at a little over 95 crores. 

Bodoet Estimates 

Budget estimate for 1941-42 assumes traffic receipts of 108J crores, 1 crore less 
than in the cuiTent year, 'lotal working expenses will amount to a little less than 
oos crores and will be about 2 crores more than the current year, The surplus 
11.83 crores. Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year 
will be about 41 crores. 

Capitai. Position 

As regards 1941-42, dwelling first on the capital position, Sir Andrew Clow 
referred to the provision of 2 crores for the purchase of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
and 2ij crores for the purchase of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

WOKKS pROGEAMME 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 19J crores. Estimates for 
track renewals amount to fi crores, and those for rolling stock to 4^ crores. sj 
crores arc_ provided for bridges and other structural works, and a little over f 
crore for increase in stores balance. Programme includes provision of 2,205 wagons, 
of which 1,550 are broad gauge general service wagons to be added to the general 
pool. After deducting, from the above figure, about IJ crores for credits on 
account of released materials and an allowance (about 2^ crores), based on past 
experience, for iiiiforescon delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies 
in the conditions created by the war, the not amount of the open line works 
programme (including the purchase of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and 
Assam-Bengal Railways) is a little over InJ crores. 

War-Eittort op Railways 

Referring to the war-effort of railways, he mentioned that, besides the men 
who had joined the fighting forces, many were employed in the production of 
various war requirements, for which some railway workshops had been wholly 
made over. He also alluded to the fact that about 90.5 miles of branch lines, which 
had been found uiiiemunerative, would be dismantled by tlie end of the year for 
shipment overseas of materials required for construction of railways. 

Freights and Fares 

In stating that the figure of receipts allowed for no important changes in 
freights and fares, bir Andrew Clow mentioned Government’s intention to reduce 
the surcharge on coal by 5 per cent, for the months from April to October 
inclusive with a view to encouraging the placing of oidei's at times when the wagon 
position was easier. Government were examining the question whether the rebates 
designed to encourage export of coal and wheat were still justified and whether 
suburban season tickets fares, which wore not altered when the passenger fares 
were enhanced last year, were giving fair returns at their present levels. 

Manufactdre of Locomotives 

In referring to the question of the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives in 
■India, which was mentioned in his speech last year, Sir Andrew Clow stated that 
the heavy demands for skilled labour, machine tools and materials resnUing from 
the immense expansion in the production of munitions and other military 
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requirements, made it out o£ the question to embark at this stage on a new large 
scale industry, and the workshop, which had been selected for the purpose, had 
been completely turned over to war work. Orders for 10 broad-gauge locomotives 
for the North-Western Railway and 15 for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
had been placed with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, 
but it had not yet been possible to secure all the necessary materials for these. 

Allocation of Sdeplds 

Sir Andrew Clow then explained how it was proposed to allocate the surplus 
of the current and the next financial years. 

General revenues would receive in 1940-41, 9.9C crores in all. and in 1941-42, 
10.13 crores including the advance payment of 1.82 crores. 

Sir Andrew Clow said he realized that this result would come as a disappoint¬ 
ment to many who were interested in railways as, though a record surplus was 
expected, the railway reserve gained very little. He felt confident however that, 
when it was realized that the needs of general revenues were war needs and that 
the alternative to an arrangement such as he proposed, would be an even heavier 
burden on the general taxpayer than he must in any case he called upon to bear, 
the iustification for this arrangement would be recognized. 

TiCKETLESa TuAVELLEllS’ BILL (CONTD.) 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly resumed discus¬ 
sion of the Tickotless Travellers’ Bill. 'Jlie House rejected without a division the 
amendment moved yesterday by Hr. Banerjca for omission of the sub-clause 
providing for the grant of a cerliticate to bonafide passengers who, for exceptional 
reasons, could not purchase a ticket, the certificate being to the effect that the 
passenger had been permitted to travel upon condiliou that he subsequently paid 
the fair payable tor tlie distance travelled. 

Sir Andrew Clow accepted and the House passed Pandit L. K. Maitra't 
amendment to the cfi'ect that a railway servant authorized to give permission to 
the passenger to travel in the circumstauceB referred to above “shall ordinarily” 
instead of “may” grant the certificate. 

A full discussion followed on the provision in Clause Four laying down that 
any servant appointed by the railway administration in this behalf may apply to 
any magistrate lor recovery of the sum payably by a passenger as if it were a 
fine, and the magistrate shall order it to be so recovered, and may order that the 
person liable for the payment shall in default of payment suffer imprisonment 
of either description for a terra which may extend to one month. The clause also 
provided that any sum recovered shall, as it is recovered, be paid to the railway 
administration. 

Pandit L. K. Maitra attempted by an amendment to provide that the railway servant 
ayipointed for this purpose shonld not be a ticket collector or a ticket inspector and 
should not be below tlio rank of a station master. He emphasized the necessity to 
qualify the railway servant wlio was to bo entrusted with this task and pointed out 
that the ticket collector or inspector was an interested party and should not there¬ 
fore be authorized to approach the magistrate. 

Bir Andrew Clow, opposing the amendment, referred to the fact that the 
humblest person in the land could apply to a magistrate and said there was 
no reason why tliat right should be denied to any railway servant. The complain¬ 
ant should in this case be the person who was in a position to know the facts. Nor 
was there any danger in the existing provision, provided the decision rested with 
the magistrate and jirovided also the magistrate was satisfied on the facts that the 
sum was payable. He was pie])ared to accept a later amendment which sought 
to make it clear that tlie magistrate shall decide on the facts. 

Mr. M. Naunian, Mr. A. C. liulta. Sir Tiiauddin Ahmed, Mr. Azhar AH, Mr, 
M. S. Aney, Maulvi Abdul Ohani and Mr, Lalchand Navalrai supported the 
amendment. Mr. Aney imintcd out that even among the police a responsible officer 
called the prosecuting sub-insiiector was entrusted with the work of prosecution. 

Mr. /. H. F. Paper, member. Railway Board, explained that the cause substan¬ 
tially reproduced the existing section which had been in force since 1890 authorizing 
any railway servant to make the complaint. In actual practice the ticket collector 
where he felt the necessity to take action, reported to the station master and received 
instructions from him. No single instance had been mentioned, he said, of abuse 
or dilliouly under the present arrangement. The amendment was negatived. 

Mr, Essak Sait’s amendment to lay down that only magistrates of the first 
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or second class shall be empowered to act under the clause was accepted by Sir 
Andrew Clow and passed. 

In accordance with the earlier understandinp: the Communications Member 
accepted the same member’s amendment to the ellcct that the maf^istrate shall 
order recorery of the sum “if satisfied that the sum is payable.” The amendment 
was passed. 

The House divided on the next amendment moved by Mr. A. Y. Chattopa- 
dhyaya to provide that the magistrate should satisfy himself “after proper investi¬ 
gation.” The amendment was rejected by 42 votes to 19. 

Mr. Navalrai attempted the deletion of all the words in the clause giving 
power to the magistrate to order imprisonment which might extend to a month. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Pandit, Mailra Mr. Nauman and Maulvi Abdul Ohani 
supported the amendment. The araeiidnient was rejected by 40 votes to 19. 

The Congress Nalioualists and Moslem League members combined once again 
to oppose the next clause whicli gave power to any railway servant with the help 
of any person to eject a passenger who attempted to travel in a carriage without a 
ticket or refused to produce his ticket for examination. 

The House rejected by 38 votes to 18 Mr. Navalrai's amendment to provide 
that tile railway servant could only obtain the help of a railway sub-ordiuate and 
not of “any person.” The House at this st.age adjourned. 

roRT Trust Board fcoNxi).] 

20th. FEBRUARY ’.—The Assembly discussed non-oflicial resolutions to-day and 
rejected by 3-1 votes against 16 Mir Abdul Halim Oaznavi’s resolution recommend¬ 
ing that that Chairmen of the Karachi, Bombay and Cidcotta Port Haj Committees, be 
appointed ex-ofiicio members of the Port Trust Boards of those Ports. Sir Abdul 
Halim, replying to the debate on tlio resolution on the earlier iion-oliicial day, refer¬ 
red to the paucity of Muslims on ail Port T’msts and said that British interests had 
opposed discrimination at Eouiid Tabic Conferences and at meetings of the Joint 
Select Committee and yet there was discrimination against Indians in the composi¬ 
tion of Port Trusts in spite of the fact that three-fourths of the busiuesB was Owned 
by Indians. 

Appeals of Railway Employees 

In the absence of Dr. HaUbur liahaman, Sir Ziauddin moved a resolution 
recommending the appointment of oilicers of judicial mind to listen to appeals of 
railway employees and to scrutinise the present rule relating to those appeals. Sir 
Ziauddin said that tliore watt a great deal of dissatisfaction with the manner and 
method of attending to these apiicals. Tlic whole thing had been left to the dis¬ 
cretion of one man who was often guided liy tlie notes of his immediate sub¬ 
ordinates. Sir Ziauddin gave dcUiilH of a nnraber of cases in which, ho nlleged, 
injustice had been done liecanse the oilicers who dealt with those cases had no idea 
of weighing evidence and coming to conclusions supported by facts. 

Sir Henry Qidney, strongly supporting the resolution, which he considered 
reasonable, much-needed and urgent, said the trouble w-as that the Commnuications 
Member was not in a position to know what was happening in the lower ranks. T’here 
was enormous discontent, he said, among tiiese rnnks, and although some improvement 
had occurred recently, what was needed was wholesale correction. This could not be 
brought about unless a fully Hedged judicial committee was attached to each railway ; 
but if that was not possible at least a Magistrate should be attached to each 
railway. The injustice of the present conditions must bo corrected. 

Sir Andrew Clow, opposing the resolution, said it was and should be the aim 
of every officer to have a judicial mind, using that word in the ordinary English 
meaning of it, namely, a mind able to form sound judgment. The Railway Board 
did tlieir best to have such men. But a judicial otiicer in the technical sense was, 
in his view, really not qualified for the work which the resolution sought to give 
him. The objection was that the whole method of approach and the training 
of the judicial officer in tliat sense were such that he would deal with 
one incident in the life of tlie man before him, and come to a decision 
on evidence, whereas the olficer who has to deal with subordinates 
every day came to form certain judgments about each which was based on ex¬ 
perience but for which there might not be any palpable evidence. It was a very 
definite handicap to efficient administration that officers could not give quick pro¬ 
motion to efficient men bocauBe it would mean superseding others who might take 
their grievances to a member of the Assembly. We were in danger, declared Bir 
Andrew, of concentrating on individuals, who were adversely affected, 
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Mr. N, M. Joshi said it was his experience that often the sense of prestige of 
the officer concerned stood in the way of appellate authorities dealing with him 
impartially where his actions in respect of subordinates were in question. Hence 
the need of disinterested judicial men handling ap])e,als. Mr. Joshi asked that the 
Labour Commission’s rcoorameiidations in this connection should be given eilect to. 
He also asked that in hearing appeals, a representative of the trade union should 
be heard. In addition to a judicial officer to be attached to general managers, Mr. 
Joshi advocated the appointment of such an officer attached to every Divisional 
Superintendent. 

Sir Yamin Khan said what the resolution aimed at was to ensure that appeals 
by subordinates were heard by officers who had tlio time and the frame of mind 
necessary to go through the whole file and hear both sides before arriving at a 
decision. It was commonly known that officers were guided by personal likes and 
dislikes in judging subordinates. It was to avoid injustices arising from this that 
judicial officers were needed. 

Mr. M. S. Aney disagreed with the Communications Member that judicial 
officers were not fitted for the work of declaring appeals from subordinates in an 
organisation like the railways. It was well known that judicial officers often dealt 
with cases involving technical matters and gave decisions. What was needed was 
some machinery by which orders passed l>y officers on their subordinates were 
tested to see if they were in accordance with the inlcB and regulutions or whether 
they were arbitrary. 'I’he trouble seemed to him to be that the Railway Board felt 
that railways were a commercial uiidertnkiug and therefore the Agents should have 
unfettered discretion to de.al with the staff. The Commiinientions Member seemed 
to think it wrong that members of the railway staff siiotild approach njcmbers of 
the House. 'I’he very fact that these members of the staff felt the need to approach 
someone outside their offices was. declared Mr. Aney, sufficient proof of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with tlie existing system of hearing aiiiieals. If the Communications Member 
would consider the appointment of a committee of e.^perienced administrators 
instead of judicial officers, tlic debate would have served its purpose, but these 
officers should be men who could approach a case with a judicial mind. 

The Assembly rejected Sir Ziaiiddin’s resolution by ii'J votes to 22. 

Communal Unions op Govt. Employees 

Mr. H, M. Abdulla moved a resolution recommending abandonment of the 
Goveriimenfs present policy of non-recognition of communal unions of Government 
employees. Mr. Abdullah declared that Government did in practice recognize 
communal unions as in the case of the Anglo-Indian and European community 
and in the case of the Railwaymen’s Federation which he alleged was a Hindu body. 
Why then not recognize Moslem unions also, he asked. Bir Henry Oidney said 
the mover was incorrect in saying that there was an Anglo-Indian union. The 
National Union of Railwaymen in India and Jhirma, with which he was connected, 
was not a communal organization. It had iHimbers of Indian, Hindu and Moslem, 
as members. FIc neveiThcless expressed sympathy with the mover, because Govern¬ 
ment, he said, toyed with the All-India Railwaymen's Federation, which he 
regarded as a more or leas Hindu Union. The Goveruraent should insist on the 
Federation being representative of an adequate miraber of Moslems and other 
communities. If Government were prepared to do that he would advise the mover 
to withdraw the resolution. The debate bad not concluded when the House adjourned 
till the 22nd. 


General Discussion of Railway Budget 

22n(I. FEBRUARY Members of the Moslem League Party withdrew from 
toe Assembly this morning as soon as the House took up the general discussion of the 
Railway Budget. Mr. Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Deputy Leader of the Party, made 
a statement before they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in order to 
mark their protest against the policy followed by the Government in regard to 
Moslem grievances, 

“Whether we take into consideration the position of Moslems in the 
Railway Board or various State-managed railways” the statement said, "we 
are faced \yith the old tale of Moslem interests being neglected and little or 
being made to improve their position in various railway services.” 
Mr. Nairang said that the party would not take part either in the general 
discussion or in the discussion of demands for grants under the Railway Budget. 

Sardar Sant Singh opening the general debate on the Railway Budget 
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cbaraoterized the budget as a great diaappointment. It showed a large surplus 
yet the increase made in freights and fares had not been removed, or reduced nor 
had any provision been made for relief to the peasantry, who had to pay a higher 
freight on the movement of their produce on which their livelihood depended. He 
also dwelt on the grievances arising from the favouritism shown to the Anglo- 
Indian community and declared that if the railways were claimed to be run on 
commercial lines, such special treatment of any community was reprehensible. 

Mr. L. C. said that for the first time for many years the railways have 
been able to make their full contribution to general revenues under tlxe terms of 
the convention. In addition to that, it was proposed that half the balance that 
would normally have gone to Railway Reserve Fund shall he diverted to central 
revenues. “The financial poailioii or Government being what it is, there is no 
doubt in our mind as to the wisdom of this course and this brings mo to tlie 
question of the moratorium under which the railways arc now working. This 
moratorium is due to lapse on March 31. 1912, and it seems more than likely that, 
before that time has elapsed, this House will have to agree to yet another extension 
of this moratorium. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohiznavi regretted the action of the Moslem I,eague party 
in walking out from tlie House. “They have done a distinct disservice to the 
Moslem community and I hope that tlie Moslems of India would take note of 
their action this morning" lie added. Speaking on the budget. Sir Abdul Halim 
said that in spite of the phenomenal increase in the railway surplus the Government 
had not reduced railway rates and fares. The export trade of the country was 
at a standstill and yet no measures were taken to encourage inter-provincial trade. 
He particularly referred to the ease of coal and said that the promised reduction 
of a per cent in surcharge of coal from April to October did not mean any concession 
to the trade because tliere was no coai traffic, during that period, In regard to 
disroantling of uneconomical railway lines, the speaker urged that before taking 
action the Government should give due consideration to cases where no alternative 
means of mechanical transport existed. 

Sir Henry Sidney asserted tliat the large increase in the surplus was not due 
to any increased efficiency in the Railway Administration but to the conditions 
created by the war and on account of increase in rates and faros. He alluded to 
the dismantling of railway lines and asked why such uneconomioal lines were 
permitted to he constructed and why they were allowed to continue for such a long 
time. He also urged the amalgamation of East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways 
and immediate steps to be taken for the manufacture of broad-gauge locomotives 
in this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai blamed the Government for the Moslem League 
party’s action this morning, for it was the Government who issued orders for 
recruitment on a communal basis. He however felt that the present Communica¬ 
tions Member did not deserve the eensure, which the walk-out was intended to 
convey. Bir Andrew Clow had for the first time appointed a Moslem member on 
the Railway Board, who was in charge of establishment, and had also set up the 
Desouza inquiry committee as a result of which it had been shown that Moslems 
received their due share in railway services. Mr. Navalrai declared that the time 
had now come for the withdrawal of the circular under which recruitment on a 
communal basis was being made. He also stressed the need for a reduction if not 
removal of the surcharge in freights and fares. 'The surcharge was, he said, un¬ 
justified BO long as economy measures such as reduction in high salaries were 
not attempted. 

Mr. Uovind Deshmukh referring to the dismantling of railways which had 
been declared to be uneconomical, said it was not much consolation to agriculturists 
or other users to be told in tlie present circumstances that they could rely on the 
motor bus as an alternative form of transport. He put forward a special plea on 
behalf of cotton growers who he said had received no form of help or subsidy 
from the Government so far and must now be given some assistance by way of 
reduction of freight. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee said it would be a superficial view to take to regard the 
phenomenal surplus with satisfaction. 'The surplus, he said, had been secured by 
means of taxation which had placed an additional burden on the masses. 'The most 
unsatisfactory feature of the budget was the decision not to give up the surcharge 
on the rate and fares which had yielded Re, 64 crores out of the surplus. 

Mr. M. 8, Aney. dealing with the decision to dismantle certain railways, 
characterized it as an act of vandalism, which in his view was “a political blunder, 
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an economic wrong and a constitutionally inappropriate method.” These lines, he 
said, had been built after the House had given its sanction to it, and, he declared, 
no one, not even the Railway Board had the right to decide to pull those lines up 
without the sanction of the House for that purpose. As it was, the Railway 
Board’s action amounted to an usurpation of the rights of the House. The 
Government also did not seem to realize what an alarming impression the act of 
pulling up the railway lines was creating in the minds of the public. The 
impression was that it was being done because nothing could be manufactured in 
England. Buch a moral effect should be counteracted, and he deemed it his 
duty to bring the matter to the notice of responsible officers of the 
Government. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Andrew Clow expressed regret at the attack on 
his policy male by the Moslem Ijcague party’s spokesmen in the Assembly and at 
the fact that members of the party had not remained in the House to hear his 
reply. The attack related to the question of appointments by recruitment and 
appointments by promotion. In the case of the first class of appointments. Gov¬ 
ernment had laid down their considered i)olicy in a resolution designed to safeguard 
the interests of the minority coramunities. That was not his ( the speaker’s ) 
policy but had been laid down before he became the oomraunioatious Member, and 
It was a policy which it had been his constant endeavour to fulfil in the letter and 
in the spirit. In view, however, of allegiilioiis that it was not being carried out 
properly an inquiry into the matter was entrusted to an experienced and impartial 
officer and a Moslem officer was later attached to that officer. "I have heard nothing 
since, said Sir Andrew, ‘‘to suggest that the facts elicited by Mr. DeSouza are in¬ 
correct. They appear to me to vindicate the method that my predecessors and I 
have followed,” Eleven appointments to the sui)erior services had been mentioned in 
the statement made in the House ou behalf of the Moslem League party. These 
appointments, Sir Andrew pointed out, were made on the recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission. The real issue, however, lay in the second class of 
appointments, namely, appointments by promotiou. There was a debate last session 
on this issue and the divison on it showed that the House endorsed the policy of 
making promotions without fear and without favour ( cheers ). “On this point the 
Hon. members of the Moslem League party and I admittedly do not see eye to eye; 
but the policy is not my policy. It is one followed in every department and hy 
every member of Government, So long as it is our policy to make promotions by 
merit, I shall regard it my duty to see that every man serving under me, what¬ 
ever his class or creed, has a fair chance of advancement to posts for which he is 
eligible and qualified.” Replying to the criticism of the decision regarding locomo¬ 
tive coiistruetion, he referred to the diilicuUies in the country regarding men and 
material, ft was not a simple matter to train tcohuical labour. The Commerce 
jiember had been doing everything possible to get as many technicians as possible. 
We had Buffered in India for years from shortage of technical labour and he 
hoped that the efforts now being made by the Labour Department would leave the 
country after the war in a far better position with regard to this most important 
element of industry. 

It was true that the existing locomotive would be used more intensively, but it 
must be remembered, he suggested, that the more our locomotives become obsolete 
the better would be the prospect of embarking on manufacture of locomotives in 
India, because the successful establishment of the industry depended ou a large aud 
continuing demand. He expressed agreement with the view that the divergence 
between the salaries at the top aud in the lower rank was great, but any attempt to 
even them up must be undertaken by the country as a whole. 'Iho mlways’ steps were 
guided by the rates of pay prevailing outside the railway services. Further, having seen 
railways in other parts of the world, Bir Andrew thought, that the remuneration given 
to tiro top men in Indian Railways compared favourably vyith those elsewhere. The 
question had been asked why if the lines were uuiemuuerative they were not dis¬ 
mantled earlier. There were two answers, Sir Andrew said. “Firstly, we do not 
exist entirely for economy. We exist for service : we are always reluctant to dis¬ 
mantle a line even if it shows a small loss. There are other lines which we be¬ 
lieve to be unremuuerative but we still keep them going for this reason.” The other 
reason was that most of these lines were comparatively recently constructed. Owing 
to a further change in the situation, Sir Andrew proceeded, the Board bad cancelled 
the notice given for the removal of one line, namely the one between Fort Abbas 
and Kuv-el-Amara. on the North-Western Railway. The House at this stage 
adjourned till the 25th. 
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COMPENSATrON FOR SeAMEN 

25th. FEBRUARY ;'-Corapen6ation for war injuries and damage sustained by 
masters and seamen employed on small vessels playing in Indian coastal waters 
and rivers was agreed to in principle by the Assembly to-day, on the motion of 
the Commerce Member, Sir Ramanwami Mudaliar. He explained in the course of 
the debate that the vessels concerned numbered some 77,000 and ranged from 300 to 
200 tons. Details of the scheme for compensation, he said, would be placed before 
the Standing Finance Committee for its approval. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s 
resolution ran : “This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council to 
take steps to establish schemes providing for the payment from Central revenues of 
compensation in respect of war injuries and war- damage to effects sustained during 
the period of the present emergency by masters and seamen eraploved on sea-going 
services on ships registered in British India under the Bombay Coasting Vessels 
Act. 1838, or under the Indian Registration of Ships Act, 1911,” 

The Commerce Member explained that rates of cnmireiiBation had been 
provided for by His Majesty’s Government for seamen on British ships registered in 
the United Kingdom, and these rates had been extended to Indian seamen on ships 
on the Indian register but coming under the British Merchant Shipping Act. These 
ships were big ones and the scheme of compensation did not apply to smaller 
vessels nnmhcriiig over 77,000 which plied in Indian coastal and inland waters. 
The possibilities of war damage to these were still remote no doubt, but if danger 
should come nearer, a scheme for extending compensation to seamen on these craft 
analogous to the one applicable to the bigger vessels, should he ready to be a))))lied. 
The resolution souglU the Assembly's sanction for the establishment of suitable 
Schemes for lliis purfiose. 

Mr. M. 8. Alley said that the beneiicent nature of the scheme proposed would 
be readily realised but he suggested that even if the Hoiise gave general approbation 
to the proposal, it would l)e necessary for Government to ap[>roach the House or 
at least the Standing Finance, Committee with the detaihsd scheme. 

Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan, supporting the demand far an opportunity for the 
House to consider the detailed scheme, asked that it any ship on the Indian register 
was chartered l)y the British Government for its own i)in'poseH and if Indian seamen 
on it suffered damage, compensation should l)e jmid by His Majesty’s Government. 
Why should the Indian exchequer, he asked, bear the loss of a ship, say, in the 
Atlantic or I’acific Ocean ? 

Mr. N. M. Janhi wanted the assnranee that the rates of compensation paid 
under the proposed scheme would not be less than those paid to European sailors 
under the British Act and not less thiin the rates paid under the legislation passed 
in Mimla in liU'J, He did not care who paid the c.omiiensalion, so hnrg as compen¬ 
sation was paid. Ho was not against the British e.xchequer iiaying Indian seamen 
but under present eomlitions it would be oxtrcmely dillicult to recover compensation 
from the British Govei'iiraent, 

Pandit L. K. Maitra stated that it would be unwise to make the recommend¬ 
ation contained in the resotution without a clear idea of the magnitude of the 
financial commitment involved. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir suggested that figures should be given in the budget of 
the extent of the liabilities under the proposed scheme. So long as the House was 
assured that eompen.sation now proposed would be no more and no less than that 
paid under the British Act, they should ho satisfied. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, I’cplying, said, that the Government had the power 
to frame the 8(dieme, allot the money to he paid under it. put the allotment in the 
next budget and ask for the sanction of the House, But he wanted the approval 
of the House for the proposal, and it was hard lines to be accused of doing some¬ 
thing wrong when he asked for that ajjproval. He wanted the vote of the House 
for another purpose also. Two kinds of compensation were proposed ; one an 
immediate grant and the other a pension, which would be a continuing liability. 
He wanted to strengthen himself by a vote of the House to agree to such a recur¬ 
ring grant. He made it clear that he proposed, whoa the scheme was actually 
framed, to put it before the Standing Finance Oomraittec for its approval. The 
Commerce Member further explained that for Indian seamen on British ships regis¬ 
tered in the United Kingdom, His Majesty’s Government paid all the compensation ; 
and for Indian seamen on ships on the Indian register the Government of India 
had to pay compensation, ’I’he proposed scheme now, however, related to small 
coastal vessels ranging from 300 to 200 tons. In the case of these as in that of 
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the bigger vesisele, the owners would be relieved o£ the responsibility of paying 
compensation. The House passed the resolution. 

Petroleum Act Amed. Bill 

Earlier Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was 
passed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demands fob. Ry. Grants 

26th. FEBRUARY -.—The war BhoulJ not be made an excuse for the postpone¬ 
ment of locomotive manufacture in India, urged Sardar Sant Singh and those 
who supported his “cut” motion in the Assembly, this morning, to discuss the 
suspension of the pledge for the manufacture of locomotives for the period of the 
war”. Members of the Muslim League Party were absent from tile House. 

Sardar Sant Singh askeii tliat tlie question should be looked at from the 
point of view of whether a railway system of the size of India’s could afford to 
depend, in the matter of an important part of its equipment, upon foreign supplies. 
It should also be considered as one concerned with the establishment of a key 
industry which would relieve unemployment and add to the wealth and taxpaying 
capacity of the people. He declinetl to accept the bona files of the plea that all 
the materials were not available in India. It was lack of will and not of materials, 
he asserted, that stood in the way. 

Sir Henry Oidney, while fully sharing the view that India’s present position 
in the matter of major industries, was the cumulative result of Government’s 
“studied bigotry”, urged that the past should be forgotten and just at the 
present juncture the Empire’s needs must take the foremost jdace. Manufacture 
of locomotives, lie declared, was nothing compared to the need to help win the 
war. He called upon the Railway Member- to make a definite statement that he 
would not lose a single momont after the ivar in throwing open workshops for 
locomotive manufacture. 

Pandit L. K. Maitra ijnotcd the oi'inion embodied in the latest Government 
report on the sulijact, published after the outbreak of the war, that the time was 
most opiiortnne now for starling locomotive manufacture and that the start could 
be made without a subsidy or protective tariff. It was not suggested that the 
manufacture of ninnitioiLs should be stopped in order to undertake locomotive 
manufacture, proceeded Mr. Maitra, but it must be remembered that locomotive 
manufacture was in itself an important part of war supply, because, without 
Buffu-ient locomotive power, the railway system would be iuellicient and might 
break down and the result might be that tlie transport of war materials would stop. 

Mr. iVavalrai urged that if it was admitted that locomotives could not, for 
the present, be imported, then the need to build them in India must also be 
admitted. As it was, the Buiqjly of engines was not Bullieiont, and the result was 
already seen in the unpuucluuliiy of passenger trains. 

Sir Andrew Clow referred to the view expressed by experts, who had investi¬ 
gated the question, that India had in llic past gained by imrohasing her locomotives 
abroad instead of manufacturing them herself. As regards the present, he referred 
to the very real dilliciilty of securing skilled labour. The Commerce Member had 
dilHoiilty even in getting snUicient men for training as technicians. The same 
difficulty existed with regard to materials. An onior for 2,o broad-gauge locomotives 
had actually been placeil for manufacture at the existing Ajmer workshop, but the 
materials were not available. It was true that the report of Messrs. Srinivasan and 
Humphries was presented and published after the war, but the situation to-day 
was very different from the Bituatioii in January 1910. 

As regards tlie future, Sir Andrew did not desire to speak in terms of pledges, 
but of jiredictious. Assuming that the wOvk could not be undertaken now, there 
was no doubt that, whatever the position might have been when the two officers 
mentioned above went round the country two years ago, the demand for locomotives 
would be greater after the war than it was now and while he was not proposing 
to pledge his successor, who must be guided by conditious that would actually face 
him, he himself had amide confidence in the future. There would be a surplus of 
skilled labour. India would be more self-suflicing a8_ regards materials and 
there would be a larger market for locomotives, 'Xhe motion was rejected without 
a division and the House adjourned. 

27th. FEBRUARY -.—All the railway demands for grants were passed by the 
Assembly to-day. During the debate on the question of a dearness allowance for 
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railway ctn;iloyee.q, on a cut motion moved by Mr C. C. Miller, (European Group), 
Sir Antlrew (.'low, Gommuiiioatioiia Member, announced that in order to remedy the 
diTiculties Icit by tiu; Court of [lujuiry, owing to scantiness of statistical evidence, 
the Government <'ontcmplated setting up maehiiiery of a more or less permanent 
character, which would imdndo expena in economic and statistical investigation. It 
would not be lining at tiiis stage, lie said, to give any indication of the Govern¬ 
ment’s views on the coiiclnaioim reached by the Uourt of [iirpiiry. The Railway 
Board had liecn in consultatioii and correspondence with the All-India Railway- 
men’s Federal ion on tlic sahji-ct and wore awaiting tlieir views. The discussions 
were iiroceeding not exai'lly on t.lie b.isis of the rciiort ; and it would be recognized 
that if a solution could he rcaOiod hy the method of negotiation it would form a 
Bounder basis than invcHtigalioii on acadcinic economic lines. He would endeavour 
to keep tlie Sl.nndiiig I'innn.-e G immitiee in touch with any important changes in 
the situation. In renly to .Mr. M. W. Aoi.,'7, the Gommunicntioii Member said that 
members wcie cntiilcd to draw what ini'ereiico they could from the fact that a 
provision was made in liic Railway Ihidgct for any jiossiblc increase in wages. 

Mr. MiUf)- movoig the cut made ii detailed criticism of the Court’s handling 
of the slatisiical evidence, t'articulai!y of tiie lignres complied by the Bombay 
Labour Ollicc and conlondcil tliat llie evidence in support of the Court’s finding 
that an 11 per cent imocasc fo the cost of living liad occurred was flimsy. Ho 
indicated the Eiirnpeaii Group’s oi>|HisiUoii lo any suggestion that allowances given 
should he incUuled as an inrcgral part of wages and he stressed the advisability of 
maintaining a pormamait or Kenii-pcrinauent jiaiiel of persons with experience of 
labour eondilions, wlio could act on enurls of iiiqniry such as the oue presided over 
by Sir B. N. Ran. Mr. MUl./r wii.hdrciv his inolioii. 

Sir llanry rnhsed a tliBcusoion on the policy of selection for certain 

posts in railway adniinistraiiona and the Railway Bo.ird with particular reference 
to medical appointuicni.H. Aficr this cut motion was rejected by the House Sir 
Hoiiry brought forward anoihcr motion to dinciiss tlio control by the Railway 
Board and Communicaiioua Memher over company-managed railways with epeoial 
reference to the south Indian Railway. 'Iho motion was rejected. Another out 
motion by Mr. N. M. Jm^hi wlio raised a disenssion on the grievances of railway 
workers, was also rejectcd, Tire House then adjourned. 

Financial Statoincnt lor 1941-42* 

28th. FEBRUARY ; -The Finance 'Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman in introducing 
the Central Budget, Tudia’s second War Budget, in the ABHRml)ly, to-day disclosed 
a deficit of Rs. S,ld lakhs for I'did-ll and a prospective deficit of Rs. 20,46 laks for 
19-11-42. 

The strcugHiening of all arms of Imlia’s Defence Services which is now going 
forward with speed and energy is estiinaied to cost approximately Es. 24 crores 
this year and Rs. 35 crores additional expenditure next year. 


*rollowing are the main points which emerged from Sir Jeremy Raisman’s 
Budget speech to-day 

India’s defence budget for 1911-12 is Rs. 81 crores against Rs, 72 crores in 
1910-41. 

India’s war expenditure is Es. 35 crores in 1911-42 against Rs. 24 crores this 

year. 

Charges borne by His Majesty’s Government for supplies and services rendered 
by India are expected to exceed double India's war expenditure for 1941-42. 

The total strength of India’s armed forces is now well over 5000,000 men of 
arms. Further expansion is proceeding. 

Provision has l)ccii_ miulc for raising new armoured and mechanized cavalry 
regiments, new Indian field artillery regimorits, regulai' infantry battalions, engineer 
units and move mechanical transport scclions. 

The year 1911 will witness the aiqicaranoe of the first “made in India” aero¬ 
planes ; a number of mndcni aircraft aii<l equipment is expected from American 
sources. 

Vehicles, machine tools and other essential war requirements are now permit¬ 
ted to be purchased in the Ujiite'.l Stales and Oiiimda. 

Workmen employed in Onlnaiice and clotliing factories in India have 
increased from 17,000 to lo.OiiO, and those in the Government dockyards from 1,168 
before the war to nearly 5,000. 
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The benefit to India from the recent repatriation of sterlinp; loans, it was ex¬ 
plained, lies in the reduction of the Government of India's external debt by about 
Ks. 120 crores the decrease in sterling interest charges and an immediate gain to 
revenue. 

Changes In Taxation 

Announcing a prospective deficit of Hs. ■20,40 lakhs, the Finance Member pro- 
proposed to increase the rate of the Excess rrofits Tax from 50 per cent to GC§ 
per cent to yield two and a half crores. 

He also proposed to raise the central anrclinrge on income-tax and supper-tax 
from 25 j)cr cent to 33J per cent to yield an additional 190 lakhs. 

The Finance Member proposed to double the excise duty on matches to pro¬ 
duce 150 lakhs. 

He proposed to increase the import duty now leviable on artificial silk yarn 
and thread. The duty stands at 2.5 per cent ad valorem or three annas per pound, 
whichever is higher and he proposed to increase tiie alternative specific duty to five 
annas per pound to yield 30 lakhs. 

The Finance-Member also proposed to introdneo a new ten per cent ad valorem 
excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes to yield 35 lakhs. 

The total estimated yield of new taxaiion is 0,G1 lakhs which brings the esti¬ 
mated revenue for 1941-42 to 113,00 lakhs and reduce the prospective deficit to i;!,85 

lakhs. 

The uncovered revenue deficit will lie met by liorrowing, 

The salient points in the budget statement are :— 

India’s defence budget for 1!M1-12 is Ifs. SI crores against lis, 72 crores in 
1940 41. India's wav expenditure will be !U. 35 mores in 1041-42 against Ra. 24 
crores this year. 

The charges borne by ills Majesty’s Govorinucnt for supplies and services 
rendered by India are expected to exceed double Indin's war ex)>enditiu'e for 194.1-42, 

The total strength of India’s armed forces is now well over half a million men 
of all arms : and further expansion is proceeding. Provision is made for raising 
new armoured and mechanised cavalry regimenls ; new Indian fieM artillciy regi¬ 
ments, regular infantry battalions, engineer units, more mechanical transport 
sections. 

The year 1941 will witness the appearaneo of the first “jMude in India” aeropla¬ 
nes, A number of modern aircraft and connceled eipiii'ment are cx))ccted from 
American sources. 'Vehieles, macliine tools and other csscniiiil war requirements 
are now permitted to be purchased in the Uniled Blatos and Canada. 

3’he number of wovkrnoii employed in ordnance and clolhing factories has 
increased from 17,0(X) to 45,000, and those in the Government dockyard from 1,1G8 
before the war to nearly 4,000. 

The Supply Department carried out orders for his Majesty’s and other Allied 
Governments valued at over Rs. 82 crores liy the niidrile or January. Orders 
placed on behalf of overseas Governments last year iiieinded two and a quarter 

The Supply Department had carried out orders for H. M. G. and other Allied 
Governments valued at more than Ks. 82 erores by the middle of January. 

Orders placed on behalf of overseas Govcrnmciils last year included : 2,250,000 
yards of jute canvas, 3,250 000 yards of a new jute and cotton fabric ; 12,000,000 
yards of khaki materials and 14,000,00 yards of canvas. 

The production of army boots, harness, saddlery and Icatlicr equipment is now 
thirty times the pre-war average. 

Medical stores imported have decreased from 77 per cent to 46 per cent. 

New manufacturing plant to meet the requirements of chemicals formerly 
drawn from Europe are under construction. 

War equipment, lubricating oil, bichromates and acetic acid, formerly import¬ 
ed, are now being produced in India. 

Cotton canvas has been substituted for flax canvas, fish oil for codliver oil 
and various Indian drugs for imported ones. 

Four thousand tons of timber and more than a million railway sleepers have 
been purchased for military requirements. 

■\I'ith the completion of the sterling repatriation, India’s sterling obligations 
' have been reduced by more than Ks. 220 crores since 1935. 

The jitovinces' share of the incometax pool is expected to reach Rs. 4,40 lakhs 
'-42 against Es, 3.73 lakhs this year 
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million yards oE jute canvas, three and a quarter million yards of a new jute and 
cotton fabric ; twelve million yards of khaki materials and fourteen million yards 
of canvas. 

Production of army boots, harness, saddlery and leather equipment is now 
thirty times the pre-war average. Web equipment, lubricating oil, bichromates and 
acetic acid formerly imported are now being produced in India, Cotton canvas has 
been substituted for flax canvas, fish oil and various Indian drugs for imported ones. 

With the completion of the sterling debt repatriation, India’s sterling obligation 
will have been reduced by over Rs. 320 crores since 1935. 

The provinces’ share of the incometax pjool is expected to reach Es, 4,46 lakhs 
in 1941-42 against Es. 3,73 lakhs this year. 

Review of Economic Sitdation 

The Finance Member took an Jioiir and twenty-five mimite.s to deliver his 
speech, which was frequently applauded, p,articiihuly the passages in which he 
referred to the triliutes paid to the training of Indian soldiers and the part they 
played in recent victories, aiiiioiinced that the year 1941 would witness the apiicar- 
ance of the aeroplane produced in India and his confident declaration about India’s 
financial strength. 

A hum expressive of alarm went round the mcmi)ers when Sir Jeremy 
Eaisman gave the estimated deficit for the coming year as Es. 20,40 lakhs. 

The new taxation proposals were for the most part received in undemons¬ 
trative silence, except for an occasional gasp from some parts of the Bouse. 

The following is the text of Sir Jeremy liaitsmun’e speech : 

The task which falls to me of placing before this ITonsc an account of the main 
developments since the last animal budget was discussed, has on the present occasion 
been somewhat lightened by the fact that 1 made a liimncial statement during the 
last session in Novemlier 1940, in the course of wliich J drew the picture of our 
finances ns it then jiresriited ilself. As the facts then brought out will bo relatively 
fresh in the mimls of Bon’blc Members I shall to-day devote myself largely to 
bringing that account up lo date, and in parlieular to n dcscriiHiou of the progress 

of India’s war eifort in the field of the defence services and of supply. This course, in 

addition to meeting what J niu sure is the desire of (liis Bouse, will also furnish 
the most suitable basis for an understanding of oiir iinaiicinl iio.sition. J shall also 
take this oiiportunily of furnishing a fuller expliumtion of the operation recently an¬ 
nounced in connection with tlic repatriation of a largo part of our sterling dept. 

TijI'KOvement in ExI'ORTS 

2. When speaking of the Indian economic situation in ray first Budget Speech, 

I qualified my lefereiice to the favourable features which were then manifest by 
emphasising the extent to which the eoiitiimanec of prosperity was dependent on 
our ability to export freely overseas. 'The events of last sjiring and summer depri¬ 
ved us of our markets on the European Continent and CiUiBcd a serious deterioration 

in the volume and facility of tlio shipping services availablo for our use. 'These 

factors, together with a temporary decline in eoiifideiice, wliieh reduced the willing¬ 
ness to hold stocks, resulted in a marked fall on prices in the summer of 1940. 
This recession has, however, been magnified in sonic quarters to undue proportions, 
and it is well to view the facts in pro|)cr perspective. In the first nine months of 
the fiscal year 1938-39, our exports to all dcstinalions amounted to 122 crores ; in the 
first nine months of the piresent fiscal year they amounted to 144 crores. 'Thus the 
development of new exyiort markets very largely comiiensated for the loss of old 
ones. In the second place, prices as a whole are still some fifteen per cent higher 
than they were at the beginning of September 1939 and those of certain commodities, 
e. g., raw materials, are eonsidenibly liighcr, 'Thirdly such indiccB as are available 
of general economic conditions in India, such ns railway traffic and postal receipts, 
continue to reflect an improvement over pre-war conditions. 

Post-War Prospeots 

3. To this improvement the steadily growing war effort most powerfully contri¬ 
butes. Last year that effort, on the side of the production of stores and of commo¬ 
dities required in connection with the war had barely begun ; the tide of product’ 

is now rising rapidly and may be expected to exercise a generally beneficial , 
upon the volume of employment and therefore upon the size of the national 
The holding of the Eastern Group Conference in this country and the 
incut, consequent upon the deliberations of that Conference, of an int'- 
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Supply Council at Delhi, illustrate in striking manner the position of India in the 
present war. No one would wish to see repeated the period of hectically inflated 
prices which ruled towards the end of the last war, but we can rely upon steadily 
increasing industrial effort during the present one. with consequences which seem 
likely permanently to effect India’s position among the industrial nations of the 
world. The expansion in the demand for the products of Indian industry and the 
organized efforts which Government are making to increase the supply of trained 
workers must create an enhanced productive power which will be available in the 
period after the war, to improve the standard of life in India and to help to lessen 
the dependence of its growing population upon agriculture and secondary 
employment. 

Financial Year 1939-40 

4, I will now recapitulate briefly the results of the financial year 1939-40. As 
I explained in the course of my statement last November, the surplus of that year 
which in our revised estimates we load taken at Rs. 91 lakhs, actually increased to 
Ks. 7,77 lakhs and the amount transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund was 
thus augmented by as much as Rs. 0.80 lakhs. This was the result of an 
improvement of Rs. 6,81 lakhs in revenue and a reduction of Rs. 5 lakhs in 
expenditure. 

On the revenue side Customs receipts, after the short drop that had occurred 
at the outbreak of the war, not only recovered to their previous level but during the 
part closing months of the last financial year, were abnormally high. This was in large 
measure due to the laying iii of stocks, the effect, of which is seen in oorreapondiiig 
decreases in the receipts of the following year, so that for a fair comparison the 
estimates and returns of both years shouhl bo considered togetiior. In the same way 
the very large receipts from the alinonnal Balt clearances of last winter were ofl’-set by 
a corresponding reduction in receipts in the current year : the actual receiiits last year 
exceederl our revised estiniale by Rs. 1.80 lakhs vvliilo those for the current year 
are likely to be half a wore below the budget eslimale based on the normal annual 
consumption. 

'J he profits from small coin increased by a further Rs. 37 lakhs. Railway 
earnings also recorded a further iinprovemniit so that the surplus payable to 
general revenues, though still short of the full contribution, increased by Rs. 
72 lakhs. 

Ill addition there were increases of Rs. 21 lakhs under Corporation Tax and 
Rs, 1,07 lakhs under Income-Tax over our revised eslimates,^ which themselves 
allowed foi an a)i|ncciable vise over the new higli level established by the actuals 
for the iirevious years. To some extent this increase may be taken to reflect the 
additional revenue due to the luovisioiis of the Income-Tax Ameiidmeut Act, the 
yield from which was bound to be a matter of coiiiecture. 

'This increase in Iiicomc-'Tax raised tlie divisible pool of tlie total taxes on 
income other than Corporation 'J'ax from Rs. ]3,7G lakhs to Rs. 1-1,66 lakhs. While 
we had cxi'ectfd that Rs. 2,38 lakhs would he payable to the I'rovinces from 1939-4U 
the amoniit turned out to ho Rs. 2,.S3 lakhs. In addition to this the arrears due 
on account of 1938-39 were finally certified as Rs. 39 lakhs instead of Rs. 41 lakhs 
as provisionally reported. As the sum ilistrihuled to the Provinces in Blarch 1940 
was Rs. 2,79 lakhs, there is a balance of Rs, 43 lakhs to he paid to them along 
with their share for the current year. 

Financial Year 19J0-11 

.5. I come now to the current year 1940-41. Our revised estimates for revenue, 
excluding the addilional Rs. 6,86 lakhs available iii the Revenue Reserve Fund 
shovy a net improvement of Rs. 4,21 lakhs eoinpared with the Budget estimates. 
Against this, however, onr revised ystiniates for expeiuliture show a net increase of 
no less than Rs. I9,.h4 lakhs, of which Rs. ]8| croies are on account of tlio Defence 
Hervices and Rs. 1,04 lakhs are for cxpcndiluro borne by the Civil Estimates, 
mainly on account of schemes connected with the war. 'Thus while the budget 
estimates provided for a nomiiial siir)4us of Rs. ,9 lakhs and last November 1 put 
the estimaled ddicit, befoie taking into account the levcnue from the fresli taxation 
hen imiiosed, at about Rs. 13 erorcs, we now estimate that the deficit on the current 
T will be Rs 8,42 lakhs. 'Jhe im]irovcmeut is due to the additional revenue 

has since accrued, including the further payment of Rs. 2,81 lakhs from the 
ys as a refund of ancais of contribuMoii, which lias already been cxiilained 
'ouse in the speech of the Railway Member. 
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Epfects of Wae on Revenue 

6. War time conditions are naturally reflected in our reduced receipts from 
Customs. A{i;ainBt actuals of Es. 45,88 lakhs for 1939-40, we had estimated for 
1940-41 a total of Rs. 39,16 laklis, while we now estimate this year's receipts at 
only Rs. 37,75 lakhs. Our receipts under this head are of course affected not only 
by the cessation of trade with enemy countries but also by the interruption and 
deflection of shipping. In addition wo have had to conserve our resources by 
restricting imports of many commodities in order that the foreign exchange so 
saved may be available for the more urgent requirements of the war. Under Excise 
there is a drop of Rs. 2,10 laklis from Sugar. As the House is aware, the sugar 
industry in the main producing areas of the United Provinces and Bihar has during 
the present year been beset with difliculties. The niaintenanee in the previous 
season of artificially high prices for cane together with over-production led during 
the summer months to a situation in which large stocks were held np in tlie 
factories. The industry accordingly found itself in dhiiculi.ics in the matter of 
finance and revenue was slow to come in. As a remedy tor tliis it was urged upon 
us that there should be either a reduction in the duty or that collection of a por¬ 
tion of it should be postponed. After negotiations with two Provincial Governments 
a scheme was finally adopted under which the Government of India undertook to 
lend to the Provincial Governments funds snlticiont to enable them to advance to 
the industry a sum equal to He. 1 per maund on existing stocks, to be used in part 
payment of duty. This, combined with some lowering of prices, liclpcd to alleviate 
the position, though the induatiy in those two provinces continueH, for resons un¬ 
connected with the Central Excise, to be faced with problems of great diflieulty. 
In eonscquence we do not now expect that the collcel.ioiis of sugar excise duty in 
the current year will exceed Rs. 3.15 lakhs as compared with our budget estimate 
of Rs. 5,25 lakhs. 

Improved Raii.-way Earninos 

7. I have already mcntioiiel that our revenue from Salt in tlie current year 
is expected to be Rs. 50 lakhs loss than the budget cslimatc. Railway earnings 
have, however, come to oiir assistance and the sum they are now expected to pay 
to Central Revenues under the Railway convention is Es, 7,15 lakhs, which witli 
the additional refund of Es. 2,81 lakhs is Us. 4.65 lakhs more than vvas provided 
in the budget estimates. The sura of Rs, 7,15 lakhs is made up of the full contri¬ 
bution of Rs. 4,63 lakhs, whi<'h is 1 per cent of tlie capital at charge lees the loss 
on strategic railways, Rs. 30 lakhs as arrears of (tonlribution from the previous 
year, and a further Rs. 2,22 lakhs as one-lliird of the excess over the first Rs. 3 
crores of the romaincler which would normally be transfoned to the Railway 
Reserve Fund. Other increa.sea are Rs. 92 lakhs under Ourrency and Mint mainly 
from the larger circulation of small coin and Rs. 65 laklis in the surplus of the 
Postsand Telegraphs Department; while Taxes on Income, including Excess 
Profits Tax and the Central surcharge imposed during the year show a rise of 
Rs. 3,30 lakhs, a part of which goes to increase the share of the Provinces from 
the budgetted sum of Rs. 3,00 lakhs to Rs 3,73 laklis. 

E. P. T. BECEiFrb 

As regards Excess Profits Tax the extent of the preliminary work proved even 
greater than had been expected with tlie result that returns were not due from 
assessees before the end of November. The subsequent stages of the assessment 
proceedings bristle with practical difficulties owing to the complexity of the 
computations. And to the difficulties ordinarily associated with E. P. T. there is 
the added difficulty of a separate depreciation computation owing to the change 
Over in the Ineometax law to the written down value basis for aciireciation. For 
these reasons the progress of E. P. T. assessment work has been, and is, very slow 
and therefore the actual receipts in the current financial year are not expected to 
exceed Rs, 2 crores, A suhstantial portion of the original estimated receipts for 
1940-41 will accordingly go to swell the collections of 1941-42. This sum may be 
taken as of the order of Rs. 1 crore. 

Progress of War Effort 

8. Defence Services.—Turning to the expenditure side of the current yc 
will now deal with the aspect which overshadows all others, namely, the 
Services. In my speech introducing the Supplementary Finance Bill last ^ 

I gave the House an indication of the extent to which our budget e 
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defence expenditure for 1940-41 was likely to be upset as a result of the momentous 
developments in the war situation during the early months of that year. I 
described in some detail the various activities in which India was engaging to meet 
the direct and indirect threats to her security arising out of the changed conditions. 
At that time it was estimated that India's share of the financial commitments 
involved in those activities would amount eventually to roughly Es. 33 crores on 
account of initial outlay and Es. 1C crores per annum on account of recurring 
charges, while the budget estimate of Rs. oSj crores for defence expenditure during 
1940-41 woull be exceeded by at least Es. llj crores. The three months that have 
passed since then have been a period of steady and rapid progress in the develop¬ 
ment of India’s war effort and I propose at this stage to give the House some 
particulars of this progress and the achievements already secured or in prospect. 

In the interests of security it is not possible for me to bring the figures in 
every ease up to date but what I am going to say will, I hope, show clearly enough 
that the immensely complicated business of producing efficient modern forces is 
going forward with speed and energy. In some directions we are, it is true, still 
held back by the diflicuUy in obtaining materials which wo cannot as yet produce 
in India and also by the shortage of skilled personnel of various categories. Subject 
however, to these limitalioiis, the resources of India are being intensively utilised 
and developed. 

Half A Million Unpru Arms 

9. The total strength of our armed forces is now well over half a milion men 
of all arms and further e-xpansion is proceeding. Provision has been made for the 
raising of new armoured and raochanised cavalry regiments, new Indian field 
artillery regiments, regular infantry battalions, engineer units, more M. T. Sections 
and all the higlvly trained and specialised ancillary troops required for modern 
warfare. The Fighting Vehicles School has contiiuied to expand ; a new Cadet 
Wing has been opened at the Artillery School and an anti-aircraft training centra 
has been estaldisbed wliich is designed to train several hundred students a month. 
The K, I. A. 8. C. Ollioors Technical School has been further expanded and its 
output is now seven times what it was at the outbreak of war, Mechanical 
transport training establishments have still further increased and apart from 
mechanised cavalry, artillery and infantry who train their own men, the output 
of trained drivers has grown to 40 times what it was in August l9:i9. Two 
new Signal Training Centres have been opened and the training establishments of 
Sapper and Miner Units have more than doubled since November last. 

TnAiNiNO OF The Army 

10. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of adequate training estab¬ 
lishments ill an expansion of the scale of that whidi we are now carrying out. 
Troops may be gallant and well equipped but they are not likely to succeed in 
modern war unless their standard of training is very liigh indeed. Iho training of 
the Indian Army has, it is admitted on all sides, tieeii sliovvii to be excellent. This 
has been proved beyond question by the jiait which they have played in the recent 
great victories, where tliey overcame a well armed and numerically far stronger 
enemy at surprisingly small cost to tliemselves. I have dwelt at some length upon 
this aspect of our war efforts as it is upon tliis that the pace of our expansion 
depends. We have no intention of sacrificing clliciency for mere numbers but are 
determined to follow as closely as possible the high standards which have been set 
and which have so dramatically and decisively proved their value in the past few 
weeks. 

11. Many of the new units we have raised are now completing their training 
and a niimbar have already taken up active roles. Wlien the expansion of the 
army in India began, owing to dilficultics in obtaijiing equipment, the inimber of 
armoured units and artillery regiments included was less than we would have desired. 
Trnprovements in the sniiply situation, however, both in India and the United 
Kingdom, have now made it possible to remedy this deficiency and our plans in¬ 
clude the transformation into arraonred and light-armonred regiments of the whole 
of the existing cavalry and the raising of additional regiments of this kind. With 
regard to artillery, increasing assistance from His Miijesty’s Government, both iii 
personnel and equipment, has made it possible to ensure that we do not fall short 
in this component, 

12. With regard to equipment generally His Majesty’s Government have 
recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which India will receive a subs- 
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tantiftl fixed proportion of the output of the United Kinf!dora. As a result of this 
arrangement, steady supplies of all kinds of equipment unobtainable in India such 
as guns, machine tools, optical instruments, wireless and other signalling equipment 
and anti-gas oquipment are now forthcoming and will enable us to push forward 
with the modernisation of our normal defence gaiTison* and with the equipment of 
the forces now being raised on a scale adapted to tlie requirements of modcrm war. 

Gkowtu op Navy And Aje Foiice 

13. The growth of the Royal Indian Navy which I summarised last November, 
has continued unchecked ; the pvagrammo of shio-huilding in India has been further 
expanded and the recruiting and training of ollic.crs and men to man the new con¬ 
struction is proceeding apace. All instructional establishments have been greatly 
increased in capacity ; a new Signal School is being built and a start has been made 
with a large new Gnnuery Sehool. Other new Naval establishments are in process 
of develoiimont. Some idea of tlie inercase in work being carried out in the Govern¬ 
ment Dockyard may ho gathered from tlie figures of workmen of all classes and 
trades employed there. Before the war, the figure was 1,168 ; it has now risen to 
nearly 5,000. In addition to meeting onr own requirements, a great deal of work 
has been carried out on behalf of iris Majesty’s Governmont in connection with 
the arming and protection of both British and Indian merchant shipping, and also 
in the provision of reiiair facilities to ships of the Royal Navy. 

14. As regards the Air Force tlie dinicnltiesarising from deficiencies of equip¬ 
ment and experienced tecliiiicnl persoiinei wtiioli I mentioned on t'le last occasion 
as holding up tlie expansion of this Arm have recently lieen considerably lessened. 
A number of modprn .lirciaft and connected equipment are in sight from American 
sources and further siqiplies are expe<Ucd wliich will go a considerable way towards 
completing and moiierniHing the cquiimieiit of the squinhoiis now in India, as well 
as setting free machines for (ho training of new squadrons. ’J'he arrangements for 
training personnel have also been considerably iraprovcil. Close liaison between the 
civil and air force training schemeH tuis been estahiislied and a proposed amalgama¬ 
tion and reorguniziition of all available facilirics will T'rovide Air Force elementary 
flying training schools formed around existing flying clubs and an expanded 
service flying training school. All these institutions will be operating to full capa¬ 
city in the near future. A start has iieen made witli tlic formaticjn of the reserve 
to which X all((ded and the training hotli of ofiieors and airmen is lieirig pushed 
forward as rniadly as tlie caiiacity of the schools permit and as fast as instructional 
and maintenance personnel and cqiiijmiont become available. The scheme tor estab¬ 
lishing aeroplane inaiinfacturc in India has reached a new stage and there is now 
little doubt that the year 1!MI will wiiiiess the appearance of the first aeroplanes 
to be produced in India. This achievement, memorable in itself, should prove of 
great value in speeding up the expansion of India’s air force—a development to 
which we attach supreme importance. 

SPPPI.IES PO.SITION 

1,5. The position in regard to the vital matter of supplies has, I am glad to 
say, substantially improved since T last aildresscd the House. The Government 
Ordnance and Clothing factories have been working at the highest pressure for 
some time past and an indication of wliat this means can he gathered from the 
fact that whereas before the war the avarage nnmhcr of workmen employed in those 
factories was under 17.0tX), the number has now risen to over 45,000 and the curve 
of production is still rising. Steps have recently lieeii taken to supplement the 
output of these factories by taking over railway and private rvovkshops and utilising 
their resources for the prodnclion of munitions of war, The Roger Mission which 
has been investigating the posHibilities of expediting India’s output of war suirplies 
has now submitted its reports to His Majesty’s Govennnent who are giving them 
their urgent consideration. Wo hope that the rcs\ilt will be that India will before 
long be able substantially to increase her output of mnnilions. 

With a view to stimulating private enterprise and co-ordinating the resources 
of the country to the fullest extent possible a thorough reorganisation of the Supply 
Department has been carried out during the last few months and this is already 
resulting in an increasingly close liaison and co-operation between that Department, 
Other Departments of Government and Indian indnstiy, 

10. Mention may also be made here of another important development which 
is likely to lead to a great improvement in the supply field. Until recently the 
work of the Supply Department in so far as it related to compliance with overseas 
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demands was seriously hampered by the fact that the placing of orders in this 
country to meet such demands was dependent on the receipt of firm indents. 
Owing to the enormous fluctuations in the demands so placed on the Supply 
Department and the immediate urgency attaching to most of them it was found 
impossible to ensure prompt compliance or to make forward arrangements in such 
a manner as to prevent dislocation of the productive activities of the country and 
ensure that supplies were obtained at reasonable prices. These difficulties were 
presented to His Majesty’s Government who have now agreed to a forward 
programme of supply covering the estimated requirements over a period of about 
two years ahead. The Department of Supply is thus able to enter into forward 
commitments within the limits of this programme and so maintain an even flow 
of production. 

Purchases In America 

17. A further improvement in the supply position has been rendered possible 
by the receipt of authority from His Majesty’s Government to purchase vehicles, 
machine tools and other essential war requirements in the United States and 
Canada, to the extent necessary to meet our needs for a considerable period ahead. 
The restrictions previously placed on such purchases owing to the difficulties 
regarding dollar exchange bad been serionsly hamiiering the process of modernising 
our Army in India and equipping the newly raised units. An officer has been 
placed on special duty in America with the object of discovering and eflecting 
purchases of such supplies as are available to India from this source. 

Eastern Group Suppuy Counciu 

Last, but certainly not least in this tale of progress, the deliberations of the 
Eastern Group Coidercnce will siiovtly hear fruit in the shape of the institution 
of an Eastern Group Supply Council to be located in India which will in due 
course co-ordinate the requirements of various Empire countries and forces operating 
east of Suez and will ensure that the resources of the participating countries are 
utilised to the fullest advantage for the successful prosecution of the war. 

18. These trenicndoiis developments in the siqiply field must necessarily give 
a great stimulus to Indian industries. One of the most important results has been 
the investigation of the possibilities of establishing new industries in India for the 

E roduction of stores that have hitherto hcen imported. 'I'lie list of stores required 
oth in India and to meet overseas dem.ands is constantly under review and items 
formerly iilaced in the category of imiwted stores are continually being transferred 
to the iudigonouB category, a result of the discovery either of metliods of producing 
them in India or of suitable domestic substitutes. As typical examples of this 
I may mention web equi|'rucnt. lubricating oil. bichromates, and acetic acid, which 
formerly imported, are now lieiiig produced in India, while the substitution of 
cotton canvas for flax canvas, iisli oil for codliver oil and various Indian vatieties 
of drugs for those previously imported has enabled us to tiaiisfer their source of 
supply from abroad to India. 'Ibis process has been iiarticiilaily marked i the 
case of medical stores and whereas ]>rior to September ITiQ, 77 per cent of the 
items included in the priced vocahulary of medical stores were imported, the 
correB)iondiug percentage after 18 months of war is only 46. 

From this biicf review, it will, J think, be realised that India has in addition 
to providing for her own hxail defence liecii alile to make a noteworthy contribution 
to the success of the common cause in the provision both of highly trained troops 
and high grade maieiials. That contribution is increasing rapidly in quantity and 
is not diminishing in quality. 

Cost Of New Defence Measures 

19, I must now revert to the purely financial aspect of this remarkable 
picture of India’s war activities. As a result of the further measures which 1 have 
just described coupled with the general improvement in the supply position, the 
estimates of extra cost that were given to the House last November, are out of 
date. Our latest assessment of the cost of all measures to which we are now 
committed and which were not envisaged at the time, of preparing the defence 
budget for 1940-41, indicates that they will ultimately involve initial outlay of 
approximately Rs. 52 crores and Ks. 19 erores additional recurring expenditure 
per annum. The initial outlay and full recurring cost will not of course all come 
forward in the first year but it is esiimated that during 1940-41 the increase in 
India's defence expenditure on account of these measures will amount to roughly 
Bs, 17i crores. 

22 
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20. I may peihapB remind the Hoiiee here that the allocation of war expen¬ 
diture between India and Uis Majesty’s Government is still governed by the settle¬ 
ment arrived at between the two Governments whi.di was fully explained in my 
budj^et speech of a year apo. In aceordance with the prineitiles underlying this 
settlement any forces now being raised that India may agree to send for service 
overseas cease to be an Indian liability on leaving India and the whole initial cost 
of raising, training, and equipping such forces ns well as the subsequent recurring 
charges are borne by His Majesty’s Oovernmeiit. Tlie details of the revised estimate 
of defence expenditure for 1940-11 amounting to Us. 72,02 lakhs are as follows :~ 


(1) Basic normal budget 

(2) Effect of rise in prices on (1) 
i'i] India’s war measures 

(4) Non-effective charges 


(Rs, in lakhs) 
90,77 
2,m 

24,31 

8,41 


72,02 


The increase of Rs. 53 lakhs in item (2) over the corresponding budget figure 
is mainly due to the incresse of emolument.s granted during 1940-41 to British and 
Indian troops as a war concession. In so far as t!io.so increases would have raised 
the cost of India’s normal garrison (lie extra cost is included under this head. 'The 
increase of Rs. 17-i crores in item (3) has already been explained. Out of the total 
provision of Rs. 21.34 crores for India's war measures approximately Rs. 15 crores 
represent the initial cost of such measures ; the lialancc consists of recurring expen¬ 
diture. The revised estimate for iion-cffective charges item (4)-has for the present 
been fixed at the iiorin.al budget level of 1939-40 lint discussions are in progress with 
His Majesty’s Government with a view to reaeliing a settlement Ihat will regulate the 
allocation of these charges us has already been done for effective charges. 'J'he 
effect of the war on these charges obviously cniiiiot bo fore.seen though happily 
there has so far been no aiiprcciablo incrciiHe owing to the aiieence of lieavy casual¬ 
ties. I should here point out tliat the iucreaso of Rs. 24,31 crores shown against 
item (3) over our normal defence expenditure by no means reflects the full magni¬ 
tude of India's war effort since it cxclndos tlie cost of supplies and services 
rendered by India to His Majesty’s Government whicli is subslantially greater than 
this amount. 

I should also mention here tliat His Majest.v’s Government besides paying in 
full for all such supplies and services are providing free of charge much of the 
equipment needed for the moderiiis.alion of the Army in India and for the initial 
equipment of units now being raised in pursuance of our expansion scheme. 

Increase in Civil Exfundituiie 

21. The principal items mainly responsibie for the increase in Civil expendi¬ 
ture, such as the schemes for the training of the Air Force Reserve and that for 
war technicians, were explained in some detail in niy Statement last November and 
I will not reiieat the account whi<‘h I then gave to the House. Thotigh the addi¬ 
tional civil expenditure then accounted for was aiiproximately Rs. 2,30 lakhs, the 
actual net increase in civil expenditure works out at only Rs. 1,04 lakhs. Hi the 
first place, there is a reduction of Rs. 71 lakhs in liilorcBt charges. This is mainly 
due to sraaller payments on account of Rost Office Cash Certificates and iSaviugs 
Bank Deposits and to lower interest rates on oiir sliort-tcnn debt, the volume of 
which has also been reduced in recent months by the success of the Indian Defence 
Loans. Again, on account of a change of accoiiiiting procedure, which also brings 
about a corresponding reduction on the revenue side, the amount of Rs. 67 lakhs 
received from Burma as her share of pensionary charges is now to be taken in 
reduction of expenditure instead of as a revenue receipt under Payments by Burma. 

22. Thus our Revised Civil Eslimat.cs for the current year are accepted to 
amount to Rs. 40,11 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs, 39,07 
lakhs. With the net Defence Expendiiure placed at Rs. 72,02 lakhs our total ex¬ 
penditure is estimated at Rs. 112,13 lakhs as against our total revenue of Rs. 103,71 
lakhs. We are therefore left with a deficit of Rs. 8,42 lakhs in the current year. 
As, however, the amount provided (or the reduction or avoidance of debt was Rs. 
3 crores, the net addition to our indebtedness is only of the order of crores. 
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Financial Year 1941-42 

23. 1 now come to the financial year, 1941-42. Our total revenue estiraatea 
amount to Rs. 106,39 lakhs as compared to Rs. 103,71 lakhs in the revised esti¬ 
mates of this year. Though there is no further balance available in the Revenue 
Reserve Fund, which provided Rs. 7,7? lakhs in the current year, this is more than 
made up by the first full year’s receipts from Excess Profits Tax and the Central 
Surcharge imposed last November. We have to allow for a further drop of 3 
crores under Customs, but larger receipts are anticipated from Central Excise 
Duties and Salt. Also the contrihnUons to be paid to General Revenues by the 
Posts and 3’elegraphs Department and Railways are estimated at Rs. 38 lakhs and 
Rs, 22 lakhs respectively higher than their increased contributions in the current year. 

Revenue 

24. Against our current year’s estimate of the yield from Customs duties of 
Rs. 37,75 lakhs, we have taken for 1911-42 the still lower figure of Rs. 34,75 lakhs. 
War time factors already described in connection with the current year's receipts 
must be expected to continue to affect our veveniio from Customs adversely, and 
under present conditions no one can foresee when the process will end, ‘or the 
extent to which these factors may operate in the coming year. 1 can only’ say that 
our estimates are based on the usHumption that present tendencies will continue 
and that there will be no violent change. 


Incjomk-Tax Receipts and the Provinces 

25. Our totel estimates for Central Excise Duties show au increase of Rs. 1,75 
lakhs almost entirely on account of sugar. We have raised our next year’s estimate 
of the total yield from ordinary Corporalion Tax and Income-tax by approximately 
half a orore to lls. 21i crorcs taking account of the fact that the assessments will 
bo based on incomes derived from a full year of war profits. At the same time 
the surcharge imposed for Central purposes is expected to produce Ks. 5,68 lakhs. 
Ill the light of general trading conditions during tlie cnrreiit year the yield from 
Excess Profits 'lax for the year 19-11-12 is esiimated at Rs. 7J crores, which with 
the carry-over of Rs. 1 orore from the current year gives a total estimate of Rs. 8i 
crores. Though Excess Profits Tax receipts are included in the total Taxes on 
Income, the share payable by Companies, which is roughly estimated at five-sixths, 
falls under Corporation Tax and thus goes iji full to Central Revenue. 'J'he Excess 
Profits Tax on incomes other than those of tiompanics is expected to yield Rs, 1,42 
lakhs and the divisible pool of Income-tax to increase on account of this from Rs. 
16,47 lakhs to Rs. 17,93 lakhs. The share of the I’rovinces is thus expected to reach 
the figure of Rs, 1,46 lakhs as compared with lia. 3,73 lakhs this year. 

Pkoitts fro.m Coin AO e 

26. ^ Ihere is also au increase of Rs. 60 lakhs under Salt as compared with 

the Revised. With the utilisation of the large stocks carried over from last year, 
we count on the usual demand for Ircsh stijiplics next year and in conseciuence 
take our estimate of Salt revenue at the average figure of Rs, 8,'30 lakhs. We are 
filiowin^ for clGciGfiso of lis. 1,21 Itiklis in icccipts os coniptired witli our 

revised estimales for 1940-41. We have now decided that from next year an average 
figure of Ks. 46 lakhs from the profits from the circulation of small coin is to be 
taken to Revenue and any balance over this figure credited to a Suspense Account 
which will be available to even out the receiids over a series of years. For in years 
when there is a large demand for small coin the profits are abnormally high, while 
in others when there is a net return from circulation there is a loss to Government. 
Jfie new procedure will lend to keep the revenue receipts from this source stable 
from year to year and will mitigate instead of aggravating the difficulties experi¬ 
enced m years of depression on this account. Under Currency however there is an 
mcrease of Ks. 1,25 laklis. We arc taking the Government’s share of the Reserve 
Ranks prolits, Ks. 1,17 lakhs higher on account of the higher interest which will 
be earned on the rupee securities held by the Rank in place of their sterling 
balance^ and the receipts from the Currency Note Press are expected to improve 
by Rs. 8 lakhs. Jncluded under Other Bources of Revenue are Rs. 63 lakhs on 
account of War Kisk Iiisurance premia, the payment of which into the Fund 
created for this purpose is provided under cxi^endilure. 


Keyenue Fjiom Posts and Telegraphs 

rv 1 Telegraphs.—p'or next year the revenue of the Posts and 

lelegraphs Department is expected to be Rs. 13,49 lakhs and expenditure Ks. 12,09 
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lakhs. The larger revenue is almost wholly due to the effect of the increases in 
rates. The expenditure reflects the normal growth of pay and pensionary charges 
in an expanding service, with some additions to mainteiiance charges, and to the 
contribution to the Eenewals Ileaerve Fund due to the rise in the prices of stores 
and in the value of the assets. 

In my last Budget Speech I reminded llon'hle Members that under the 
system of commercialisation of accounts of the Posts and Telegraplis Department 
the surplus of the Department forms a reserve for it on which interest has to be 
V'aid by General Revenues. I also indicated ihat the procedure by which tbe 
general tax-payer obtains immediate relief by inourriug a futuie liability could not 
be extended indefinitely. The recent increase in rates being a measure of taxation 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department cannot claim tbe extra revenue on this 
account as part of its ordinary surplus. Tbe estimated extra revenue due to this 
factor, iiaiuely. Rs. H3 lakhs in 1940-41 and Rs. 1,00 lakhs in 1941-4t!, will therefore 
be transferred outright to general revenues. Further the recent surpluses of the 
Department are due largely to war couditiona, and Goverumeut truHic lias contri¬ 
buted substantially to them. It has been decided that on the accumulated surplus 
beyond Rs. 1,00 lakhs the Department will not he credited with any interest. For 
the present this change in the former procedure is considered a sufficient adjustment 
to war circumstances. 

Purchase Of Tei.efhone Companihs 

The licences of the Bengal, Bomay and Madras 'I'eleiihone Companies expire 
in 1943. It has been decided not to renew the licences and negolialioiis are in 
progress to acquire by purchase the shares of tlie companies in order that the 
change-over may be effected smootldy. A “Government Telephone Board” has been 
formed to run the business in tlie interim period. '1 be new arrangement is expected 
to start functioning about the beginning of tbe next fiunnoial year. An addition 
of Rs. 475 lakhs to the 'I'elcphonc Jfevelopnient Fund will be necessary to finance 
the “Government 'J'elephone Board.” A proposal for a supplementary grant for this 
purpose will be brought forward later in this session. 

Increase In Defence Estimates 

28. Defence Services—The Defence Budget for 1941-42 amounts to Rs. 84,13 
lakhs made up as follows;— 


(1) 

Basic normal budget 

Rupees 
in lakhs 
36.77 

(2) 

Effect of rise in prices on (1) 

3,55 

(3) 

India's war measures 

35,40 

(4) 

Hon-effective charges 

8,41 



84,13 


The increase over the revised indicated at item (2) is due to the fact that the 
the increases in emolnments granted as a war concession to British and Indian 
troops took effect from various dates in 1940-41 whereas they will be in force 
throughout 1941-42. 

The growth of expenditure on India’s war measures has already been explained 
at length. The effect of this growth on the defence budget for 1941-42 is shown 
at item (3) the increase over the revised being Rs. 11,09 lakhs. Approximately 
half the total amount of Rs. 35.40 lakhs provided for India’s war measures re¬ 
presents the initial cost of these measures, the balance consisting of recurring 
charges. I should like here to impress uimn the House the fact that in these 
estimates of Defence Expendiliire only such specific schemes and measures as are 
definitely under way or in sight have been provided for. Gnr Defence plans have 
to be adapted from time to time to meet the ever changing war situation, which 
means that additional projects are constantly being undertaken, and it is clearly 
impossible to make any forecast of (he cost of such unforeseeable items. The 
provision for non-effective charges has been retained at the normal figure for 1939- 
40 for the reasons already given. Here too. as I have remarked in connection with 
the revised estimates, the figures exclude (h t value of supplies and services rendered 
by India to H. M.’s Government, The charges borne by that Government on this 
account during 1941-42 are expected to be more than double the amount of India’s 
war expenditure. 
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Civil Estimates 

29. Out Civil expenditure estimates show increases amounting to Rs. 2,61 
lakhs in all as compared with the current year’s revised estimates. There are first 
the additional sums on account of the full year's working of the various schemes 
arising out of the war which were started in the course of the current year. Thus 
next year the training of the Air Force Reserve is expected to cost Rs 33 lakhs 
and the Scheme of Technical rraining to provide the needs of skilled labour of 
the technical branches of the Defence Services and Ordnance and Munitions facto¬ 
ries a further Rs. 93 lakhs. Under this scheme which provides for the training of 
15,000 men by the end of March 1912, nearly 2,0(» men are already being trained 
at difiereut training centres and their number is increasing every day. Of the total 
cost of Rs. 1 crore, over 85 per cent of which is tor stipends to trainees and their 
training fees, it is now estimated that Rs. 7 lakhs will he spent in the current 
year and the remainder next year. 

Provision for New Items 

Then there are a number of new items of essential expenditure which the 
Standing Finance Oommittee have approved for inclusion in the budget, 'I'hese 
include the share of the subsidy to this year’s Haj pilgrimage to be paid by the 
Government of India to meet the extra cost attributable to war conditions, the 
establishment of a new Broadcasting station at Karachi, and a further programme 
of Civil Aviation Works. Rs. 5 lakhs are to be spent in the course of next year 
on the new Broad-casting House to be built at Delhi. Rs. 9 lakhs are being 
provided for a new high power tvansmittev for broadcasts to countries otitside India, 
intended for the benefit of Iitdian nationals ahrond and to enable India to present 
her point of view, as well as to counteract enemy broadcasts in those countries. 
A third Mint is to be constructed to cope with the present large coinage demand, 
which has increased so enormously as the result of the war. As soon however as 
the situation returns to normal, it is proposed to close down tlie existing Calcutta 
Mint and to transfer all serviceable plant to the new Mint so that the present 
valuable but congested site can be sold to defray a large part of the cost of 
the scheme. 

Expansion of Scpplv Department 

A substantial share of the new expenditure included in the Budget is on 
account of the Department of Supply which has continued to expand throughout 
the year to meet the ever growing demands. The great developments in the 
production of war material, as well as the rcurganisution of the Department carried 
out last December have already been described in connection with Defence. As 
regards the effect on industry of the orders placed on behalf of overseas Govern¬ 
ments it may be mentioned that these have included 2^ million yards of jute 
canvas, 3J million yards of a new jute and cotton fabric, 12 million yards of 
khaki materials, as well as 14 million yards of canvas valued at over Rs. 1,40 
lakhs. At the same time the woollen industry’s whole production has been 
absorbed to meet war demands. The production of army boots, harness, saddlery, 
and leather equipment wliich is now 30 times tI\o jue-war average, has resulted 
in large orders for the tanning industry and iucreased demands for hides. JSew 
manufacturing plant to meet the lequirements of chemicals formerly drawn from 
Europe are under construction, 400,000 tons of timber and over a million railway 
sleepers have been purchased for military rcqnirenicnts while wooden articles like 
tent poles, camp furniture and packing cases to the value of Rs. CO lakhs have 
been made by Indian workmen from timber grown in tlie country. The total value 
of all these orders pdaoed on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and other allied 
Governments up to the middle of January exceeded Rs. 82 crores. This gives some 
indication of the necessity for the expansion of the Department’s puichasiug 
organisations. The expenditure on this account has increased from the figure of 
Rs. 23 lakhs originally provided in the budget for the current year to Rs. 58 lakhs 
as now estimated for next year. 

Rs. 20,46 Crores Deficit 

30. I can now summarise the figures for 1911-42. The expenditure detailed in 
the civil estimates comes to Rs. 42,72 lakhs as compared with Rs. 40,11 lakhs for 
the current year, and with the provision for the Defence Services placed at Rs. 84,13 
lakhs, our total expenditure estimates amount to Rs, 126,85 lakhs. The figures 
are theiefoie— 
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(Lakhs) 

Revenue ... ... 106,39 

Expenditure ... ... 126,8.5 


Prospective Deficit ... ... 20,46 


Defence Loans 


At this sttipje I propose to deal with the Ways and Means position at it has 
developed in tlie ooui'se of tlie last twelve months, when despite the jj;rave 
repercussions of the war the credit of the country has been fully maintained at its 
previous high level. 

31. Defence Loans.—Our loan proKiamme for the year was merged in the 
Indian Defence Savings IMovement which was lauiu'hed early in .Time with 
the issue of trix Year Di'fencc Bonds, Ten Year Defence Havings Cerliflcates 
and Interest free _ Bonds, From the Ist August we made these Six Year 
Defence Bonds the mainstay of onr loan programme and removed the 
previous maximum on individual lioldiiigs. 'I'h.-.se Defence Bonds met with a 
ready and increasingly popular recepiion, and wlien we closed them on the 
25th January, Bubficrii.dionH totalled nearly 45 crores, eroves having been 

tendered in cash and the halaiico hy conversion of the 5 T>er cent Loan, 1910-43. 
As from 1st February we issued on terra.s slighlly more favourable to the tax-payer 
a second 3 per cent Defence Loan witli longer enn'eney ami repayable at par. The 
results of these Defence Loans, the total receipts from which in a period of eight 
months liave ^ amou ted to over Its. 80 erores, testify to the strength of India’s 
financial^ credit and are a good augury for the future. But 1 must take lliis 
opportunity of em[)liasi.sing' the desirability of an even more intensive 
mobilisation of the country’s savings if India’s war ert'ort is to continue to 
be linauced in tlie most satisfactory way. However generous the donations 
for war purposes m.ay be—and no one can fail to be impressed with the 
response so far made—it is obvious tliat the total of sunis received as donations 
can only form a very modest fractiou of tlie amount required to rtnance the war 
effort, 'i'he fnlrtlmcnt of that nqniremont calls for the efforts of every individual to 
save to the best of his capacity and to invest Ids savings in one or other of the 
different types of Defence l.oHii, wldch we have institated to serve different needs. In 
addition to the Iioans already described we have started a Defence Havings Provident 
I’niid for all Government servants which makes it easy for these classes to make 
regular investments. Huhscriplions to this are already approaching the scale ol halt 
a crore a year. We shall shortly have in operation a simple system of facilitating 
popular saving by means of a new scheme of Post Olliee Savings Bank Accounts, 
the amounts in which will he repayable not on demand but a year after the end of 
the war. This will afford further facilities to those of limited means who desire 
to invest their savings so as to assist the war effort. In order to encourage depos¬ 
its of this kind, the rate of interest has been fi.xed at 1 per cent higher than the 
existing rate on ordinary Postal Savings Banks AeconntB. 

During the current year Govenirnent exercised their option of repaying the 5 
per cent Loan, 1910-43 and thereby effected an appreciable saving in our interest 
charges. Next year we arc making provision for the repayment of the 3 per cent 
Bonds, 1041, the ontslanding baliince of which, about Rs. lOJ crores, falls due for 
payment on the 15th Heptember next. 

Sterling PostTiON 


32. Sterling Position.—Owing to the contiiiuecl improvement in the country’s 
balance of trade, the Reserve Bank have been able to purchase large amounts of 
sterling which in the first ten inonlhs of the current year aggregated approximately 
£ 47 millions. At the same time with large ivaymenls being received in the United 
Kingdom on account of rci'ovex'able war expenditure and the cost of supplies made 
to His Majesty B Government the amount of remittance required by Government 
has diminished to vanialiing point. For our ordinary sterling requirements, excluding 
the amount that will be required to finance the debt redemption operation now 
pending, are now expected to amount to no more than £ 1 million in the current 
year, while next year instead of having to remit funds to the Secretary of State we 
actually expect a refund of £ 26 million. 
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33. Eepatviation of Sterling Debt—As T explained in rny Budget Speech last 
year, these acquisitions of stoiling continued to enable the Reserve Bank to put 
large amounts at our disposal for the repatriation of our sterling debt. Consider¬ 
able open market purchases were made in Ijondon, particularly in the early months 
of the year and the total acquired in this way now stands at approximately £284 
million. As the 8ecuritie.s market improved, ho^vcver. and as the floating stock was 
removed, it became increasingly obvious that purchases on this scale would no 
longer be possible ex(!ept at a cost of pushing prices up beyond a reasouable level. 
In these circumslauces, the British Government came to our help by issuing orders 
under their special war powers cora)>fclling holders resident in the United Kingdom 
to sell their stock to them for delivery to us at the market prices prevailing at the 
time of the order. The lleserve Bank agreed to provide the sterling and to guaran¬ 
tee the immediate financing of scheme framed on these lines to cover all our 
terminable obligations, tliat is to say, all our sterling debt which has to be repaid 
on fixed dates, amounting to a total wliieh at tl\c prices of acquisition may be taken 
as approximately £90 million or lls. 120 crores. The whole of this, will of course, 
not have to be paid in sterling because a certain amount, though how ranch we do 
not know yet, is held by persons who are not legally (mnsidered as resident within 
the United Kingdom, and to wiiom, tlierefove, tlie order does not ap)>ty. These 
may be residents cillier in India or elsewhere. As regards the latter, the Reserve 
Bank has made arrangements with the Bank of ICnglami that, subjeet to the English 
regulations regarding export of c.'i)utal abroad they will make an oiler to non-resj- 
dent holders to sell their seenrities on the Irasis of the prices fixed for their 
compulsory acquisition, I aiiti(ti\iatc that many of the liohiei'S will avail 
themselves of this ntlor Itecaiise once the liulk of tlio dciit has be,en paid off the 
remaining stocks will not be easily raarketaido iu Loudon and it would 
therefore be to the advantage of the holders to dispose of them ami choose some 
other investment. We luul also to decide what terms should ho given to these 
stocks when held by residents in this country .and we, decided that we would pass 
a eon'csponiling conMinlaqry order of .acquisition at the same price as those fixed in 
London. To avoid dislurbiiig tiie itortfolios of iiiKnrance companies _ and 
other investors, however, we decided that we would elaljorate the scheme which I 
mentioned to you last year of creating ruviec counterparts so as to give Indian 
holders the option of taking ovtr siicii .•oiinterparl.s to the extent of the nominal 
value of their holdings worked out at tlie rate of is, fid. to the rupee. I hoiie that 
this offer will be largely acce|iled as it will bn lioih to the holders’ advantage and 
ours ; it will be to our advantage as it naturally IcsseiiB the immediate payments 
which wo have to make and it will he. to theirs, liecaiise the sterling prices of these 
loans were slightly lower than those of corresponding rupee securities, so that 
they should gain to a slight extent on the cliange. 

Rupee Counterparts to be Issued 

34. This brings me to the macliinery for financing the operation. There are 
clearly two stages ; first, we buy the sterliiip’; from llu! Reserve Bank and secondly, 
we have to obtain rupees to i)ay for tliat sterling. It would he obviously quite 
impossible to attempt to borrow this immediately from tlie market even apart from 
our Defence borrowing requirements, and it would lie inconsistent with the policy 
which we are following with the eo-opernlion of the Reserve Bank of maintaining 
money at as cheap a level as is possitrle without inlialion so as to minimise the 
burden of the war. We have found it impossible, within the limited time at our 
disposal, and in the, absence of more definite information than is availaide at present 
of the amounts held by investors in the United Kingdom, in India and elsewhere to 
decide on the permanent arrangements for this puriioae, but for budgetary purposes 
and as an interim measure pending more detailed consideration, we are adopting the 
procedure of maintaining the status quo, and of issuing in lieu of these sterling 

loans rupee counterparts wliich will hear the same rate of interest and be payable 

on the same dates, the only difference being that, in future, they will be payable in 
rupees and not in sterling. Later we shall have to determine, in consultation with 
the Reserve Bank, a procedure which will he simple mid fair both to the general 

tax-payer and to the Bank, which has co-operated so readily and promptly with the 

Government in financing this important transaction, and which will at the same time 
avoid any necessity for an automatic increase in our short-term debt which might 
entail dangerous inflationary consequences later. 
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Reseiive Bank’s Eternal Assets 


35. The proportion in which the Reserve Bank will distribute the secunties 
taken up by it between its Issue and Banking Departments as a longer range 
holding is for that Bank to determine in the light of circumstances as they develop 
and in co-operation with Government, It is obvious, however, that the cancellation 
of this large block of sterling liabilities with its reduction in our overseas obliga¬ 
tions to the extent of well over £ 3 million a year does permanently strentyhen 
our external position and consequently makes it reasonable for the Reserve Bank 
to hold a somewhat lower pro])orlion of external assets than previously, ihere is 
of course, no necessity or intention of reducing the minimum percentage of the 
external assets which they must hold under the Act, that is to say, 40 per cent of 
their note liabilities, nor is there any necessity, as has been suggested in some 
quarters, to elfect a statutory revision of the prices at which they hold their gold. 
All that was necessary was to remove the restriction on the maximum amount of 
Government securities which the Reserve Bank can hold in their Issue Department 
and that has been effected by the abolition of the proviso to Section 33 (3) of their 
Act. This does not in any way affect tlieir statutory responsibilities under the Act. 
It merely gives them a freedom of choice which they did not have iii the past, as 
to the proportions in which they should hold Government securities or internal 
trade bills. It is also unnecessary, and we do not propose, to alter the limits on 
the Government secnirities wliich tliey can hold in tlie Bunking Department. 

I am afraid that it will not lie possible to give precise hgiires until the 10th 
March when the returns asked for by the Bank of England and ourselves will 
hftV6 been received, but we arc confi<lenfc tbfit the Induiu securities maiket is so 
healthy that the finance of this large operation can be effected without detriment 
to Indian security prices and that, on the contrary, the effect on them is more 
likely to be stimulating. 

India's Gains From Repatriation 

36. The House will no donbt appreciate fully to what extent this single 
operation which is llio largest of its kind ever carried out in this country, will 
improve the financial position of India. When it is complete, we shall not only 
have reduced the Government of India’s external debt by about Rs. 120 crores, by 
replacing the sterling liabilities cancelled with corresponding niiiee liabilities, but 
shall also have reduced sncli of our interest charges as are payable in sterling by 
as much as ,50 per cent over the last si.x years. Taking the whole period since 
1935, and iiuduMiig the amounts of sterling Riiilwny aniiuitios and debentures dis- 
c*hariz;ed each year and tlio traunfer oE our liabiliUes in respect of sterling family 
renflions, we shall have reiluced our sterling obligations hy over Rs. 221) crores of 
which about Rs. 145 crores will have been repatriated since the beginning of the 
war. 


Strain on Reserves Reduced 

37 In the past, Indian opinion has been ranch pre-oociipied perhaps unduly 
BO by the so-called “drain”, that is, the sura-total of the external oh igations on 
capital and interest account, wliioh had of course to be met by providing steiling 
in London—the counter-part of the physical exports out of the sale proceeds of 
which these amounts were raised. It will be obvious to the House that the con¬ 
version of external into inteinal debt will diminish the strain upon the ultimate 
cash-reserves of the country-our holdings of gold and other external assets which 
tends to manifest itself when, in consequence of world events over which we have 
no control, the value of our overseas trade declines. Ihere has been in certain 
quarters a disposition to doubt the value of these conversion operations since they 
have involved a reduction for the time being, at least, in the size of the steriinp 
of the Reserve Bank. These holdings have risen greatly since the outbreak of the 
war, an increase which has given rise to much criticism. Even after the reduction 
involved in the present operations, oiir sterling reserves will still be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 8t) crores, a figure almost exacly the same as tp perage sterling 
holding during the last full pre-war year. But, in fact, it is not the absolute sip 
of the reserve which matters but the size of the reserve in relation to the magnitude 
of the most pressing liabilities against which it is held. Our msh reserves are held 
in the first instance ns a protection against external li^ihties. failure to meet which 
would instantly react upon India’s finanancial credit. By tliese operations we reduce 
the size of our external obligations and therefore permanently strengthen our posi- 
tion, I may empbasise again that these operationa do not affect the size of our 
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gold reeerveB in the least and do not involve any change either in monetary policy 
or in the day-to-day operations of the currency system. 

What the Exchequer Gains 

38. The immediate object of the transaction was the replacement of sterling 
by rupee obligations and the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation 
of external obligations which might prove an embarassment in failure. Even 
otherwise Government are likely to be immediate gainers though at present it 
is not possible to estimate with any apiiroach to accuracy the immediate efiect on 
our revenue position, 'I’he yirofit due to the difference between the rate of 
interest earned by the Reserve Bank on its sterling investments and the redemption 
yield of the securities acquired at the prices paid must ultimately accrue, practically 
entriely, to Government either through the increase in the profits of the Reserve 
Bank, to the extent to which these securities are held by it, or directly to the 
extent to which Government hold these in their own portfolio, or cancel them 
from the funds which they borrow from the market. Later as the market gradually 
absorbs these liabilities in whatever form they will ultimately take, whether as 
rupee counterparts of the sterling loans they replace, or in the form of a simpler 
scheme of converted loans of suitable maturity, the gain may be reduced but against 
such reduction will, of course, be set off the increased receipts from income-tax. 

India’s Credit Strengthened 

39. In my judgment these operations cannot fail greatly to strengthen India’s 
credit. There can be few countries in the world to-day fortunate enough to possess 
sufficient liquid resources to repatriate a large portion of their external debt, 
whilst leaving their Central Bank in a position of uncliallengeahle strength. In 
relation to tlie growing resources of India our external debt will now be of 
reniarkalily modest proporiions. Should a situation ever arise in which India 
were required to raise capital abroad—a contingency whirdi I for one do not 
foresee the fact that our existing external lialiilities are so small would obviously 
be of the greatest importance in determining tlie rate of interest which we would 
b« required to pay. 

Assistance to Britain 

40. There is of course another aspect of our repatriation operations at the 
present time and that is the manner in which they assist His Majesty's Government 
to finance the prosecution of tlie war. It is oitvious that if India repays her 
creditors in I.ondon, tlien particularly at the present time and in the present 
conditions of the London money market the greater i)art<if the sums so disbursed 
will he re-lent to His Majesty’s Government ))rpbably in the form of 
investment in the Defence loans and will thus become available for Britain’s use 
in a more permanent form than when they formed part of the balances of the 
Reserve Bank and were invested in Btorling Treasury Bills. To this extent we may 
well feel gratified that India in improving tier own position and has also contributed 
to fai ilitaling the war-time iiroblcms of Britain. 

41. Treasury Bills—Aiiart from financing these rep.atriation operations we 

would have redneed the value of treasury bills outstanding by about eight crores 
in the current year, despite tlie large expansion in Defenee ex)icnditure and the 
heavy outgo from Postal Savings Banka and Cosh Gertifieatea wbiih would ordi¬ 
narily have neeoHsitated a large iiiereasc in our floating debt. For these faetors have 
been largely offset by the favourable response given to oiir Defence Loans, the 
capital receipt of Rs. 12 crores from the Reserve Bank on account of the Re 1 notes 
and silver rupees issued to them and the fact that the piayment of five crores to 
the Reserve Bank provided for against a return of surplns rupee coin was not 

required. For the moment we are reckoning on a decrease in Treasury Bills of Rs. 

3J crores during the two years taken together. 

42. Poet Office Cash Certificates and Savings Banks.—It will be observed 

from the Ways and Means statement, whieh is printed with the Explanatory Memo¬ 
randum on the Budget, that (he figure for net repayments of Post Office Cash 
Certificates has been increased in the revised eetimate for the current year from Rs. 
IJ crores to Rs. 10 crores, while for Postal Savings Banks deposits we are provi¬ 
ding for a net outgo of Rs, 19 crores against the receipt of Rs. 8 crores taken in the 

budget. For during the period of uncertainty following the fall of France last 

Slimmer there were large withdrawals from Postal Savings Banks and heavy dis¬ 
charges of Cash Certificates, coupled with a tendency to hoard eavings in the unpro¬ 
ductive form of silver rupees. Since then however there has been a marked and 

23 
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proKressive improvement and for next year we are aesuming a net deposit of Ra. 2 
crores in Postal Savings Banks and a net repayment of Rs. 6 erores of Cash Certi¬ 
ficates, the popularity of which has naturally been affected by the issue of Defence 
Savings Certificates, which provide a very similar and in some ways more attractive 
form of investment.” 

New Taxation Proposals 

Announcing his Budget proposals, Sir Jeremy Raisman said ; 

“I return now to the estimated revenue position for the next financial year, 
which as 1 indicated a few minutes ago reveals a prospeetive deficit of Rs. 20,46 
lakhs. I would at this point remind hon. members of the extent to which the 
Railway Contribution has conio to our assistance and how greatly it has mitigated 
oar difficulties. It remains for me to place befoie the llouse the proposals which 
I have formulated in regard to the deficit. 

Inckease In Rate of Excess Proeits Tax 

“ I deal first with direct taxation, namely, the Excess Profits Tax and 
the Income-Tax. It is true on the whole that at the present moment the main 
economic advantage which is derived from India’s war supply activities accrues 
to the industrial and commercial sections of the country, and the direct tax¬ 
payer may fairly be called on to shonldov the larger sliare of any further burdens 
which are to he imiiosed. I ptopose that the profits of a further period of one year 
shall now be subjected In the Excess Profils Tax, and that the rate applicable to 
Bueh profits sliall bo COJ iicv cent. I think it relevant, to remind tlie House of the 
remarks which I made regarding the effect on the incidence of this tax, of the impor¬ 
tant modifications which were made in Uie efanses of the E. P. 'f. Rill dealing with 
the optional standard periods, and also tlic special provisions for new industries and for 
such matters as abnormal depreciation. I have litile doubt that with these features 
of our system the new levid of the tax will neither eanso substantial hardship to 
existing industries nor operate to imiiede the growth of new ones. The change 
in the percentage will, however, hurodiico a eomplicalioii where adjustments have 
to be made for the aasessmont of the previous year, and to regulate this aspect a 
small amending Bill will be brought forward. ')'he yield of this eiihanecment of 
the Excess Profits 'fax is estimated at two anil a half crores. 

SURCIiAUGE ON InCOME-TaX RAISED 

“As regards Income-tax and Super-tax, I proitose that the present Central 
surcharge of twenty-five per cent should for the year 1941-42 be raised to 33i 
per cent. This is expected to yield an additional Rs. ]90 lakhs. 

Duty on Matches Doddled 

“In the field of indirect taxes, my main proposal is to double the excise 
duty on matches. I may observe here that the present duty was fixed in relation 
to a certain retail inice, and that changes in that price must be in terms of the 
lowest unit of currency in common use and are thus not susceptible of fine 
gradation. Over large parts of the country the retail price has already advanced 
to the next higher point, yielding a large uncoveiianted profit to the trade. The 
increase in duty now proposed will appropriate for the exchequer a due share 
of the enhanced retail price which the eonsumer has to pay. A corresponding 
increase will automatically ensue in the duty on imported matches, and a similar 
increase will be made in the duty on mechanical lighters. The yield of the 
additional duty on matclies is cslimated at Rs. 1,50 lakhs. 

Higher Tariff on Artificial Bilk 

“I have two other smaller proposals. One is to increase the import duty 
now leviable on artificial silk yarn and thread, an item in our import trade which 
unlike roost others, appears to offer, even in wartime conditions, the possibility 
of higher revenue, 'fho duty on artificial silk yarn and thread stands at 25 per 
cent ad valorem or As, d per pound, whichever is higher and I propose to increase 
the alternative specific duty to As, 5 per pmiiid. The yield of the increased tax 
on these yarns and thread is taken at Rs. 36 lakhs. 

New excise Duty on Tyres and Tubes 

“The second of my smaller proposals is to introduce a new excise duty of 
ten per cent ad valerem on pneumatic tyres and tubes. The manufacture of these 
tyres and tubes in India was set up a few years ago, and the domestic supply now 
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fills a larf;e proportion of the demand which formerly was met by imports on 
which a revenue duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is levied. The yield of this new 
duty, for the imposition of which a separate Bill will he introduced, is estimated 
at its. 33 lakhs. 

“The new duties on matches and on artificial silk yarn and thread will 
take immediate effect, by virtue of a certificate under the PTovisional Collection 
of Taxes Act. 

IjNCOVEnED DEFICIT To Be Met From Loans 

“The total estimated yield of this new taxation i.s Bs. 6 61 lakhs, which brings 
the estimated revenue for 1941-42 to Rs. 113,00 laktis and reduces the prospective 
deficit to Rs. 13,85 lakhs. This is still a formidable gap in relation to the scale 
of Indian finances, and I must confess that 1 shall be more sensitive to the criticism 
of that smaller and less vocal body who may feel that the contemporary contri¬ 
bution by taxation to the coat of the war is too little than of the doubtless large 
multitude who would say it is too great. It is not merely that the estimated gap 
is large, but the unforeseen contingencies of the year ahead are obviously far more 
likely to widen than to narrow it. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that our expenditure estimates still contain a provision of Es. 3 crores for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt. Again, there is a factor at present incalculable, 
which may emerge from the Tndo-Bunua trade negotiations now i)roceeding, since 
any modification of the existing free trade regime must result in some increase 
of revenue. In any case it is not the proportion of the next year’s deficit to be 
met by taxation which is important, but the siiare of the whole additional cost of 
our war measures which is so provided, .liidged by that criterion, 1 feel that the 
position is fully defensible. 'Jbe uncovered revenue deficit will, of course, be met 
ny borrowing which will bo part of the larger programme the necessity of which 
I have explained at an earlier stage. 

“OiiEATEii Sacrifices Await Us” 

“I have little doubt that greater sacrifices await us but it is indisputable that 
the inherent soundness of India’s financial position entitles her to face the future 
with courage and confidence, 'ihis is no time for comiducency, but whatever may 
be in store in the weeks and moiiihs llmt lie ahead, there is reason for salisfaction 
in the way in which tlie financial and economic structure of India has withstood 
the strains and stresses of one and a half years of war, while enabling her to play 
a part of which she may be justly proud, iii this mortal struggle for the ideals of 
enlightened humanity.” 

Finance Bill lutrodiiced 

After the presentation of the Budget, Sir Jeremy Raisman, introduced the 
Finance Bill embodying the new taxation proposals, except the one relating to 
rubber tyres and tubes. When he asked for leave to introduce a separate Bill to 
impose an excise dnty on pneumatic rubber tyres and lubes, several members 
objected on the ground that the agenda for the day made no mention of this Bill. 
Sir Jeremy Eaisman ex|ilaincd that if it had been included in the agenda it 
would have amounted to premature disclosure of a part of his now taxation 
proposals. The President referred to a precedent during tlie time of President Patel 
when a Bill was permitted to be introduced in Biniilar circumstances. He ruled 
that the Finance Member was in order. Sir Jeremy Raisiran thereupon was allowed 
to introduce the Bill, 'I'he House tlicu rose till the 3id. March. 

Fraedtilekt Marks on Merchandise Bile 

3rd. MARCH Tlie Assembly, in a luief sitting to-day, disposed of three 
official Bills. H agreed to two amendments made liy the Council of State in the 
Bill to amend the law relating to fraudulent marks on merchandise. 

Regulation of Assam Rifles 

Mr. 0. K. Cnroe next moved his Bill for the regulation of and maintenance of 
discipline in tlie Assam Riles. He explained that the Assam Rifles was a force of 
whicu approximately three quarters was normally employed for purposes with 
which the inovincial Government were not concerned ; and it was incongruous 
that such a force should continue to be governed by a provincial Act. It was, 
therefore, being constituted into a Central respoiisibility with the consent of the 
Assam Provincial Government. Uaulavi Ahdur Rashid Ohaudhury attempted 
a number of amendments in the Bill designed principally to provide that men of 
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the force should be dealt with under the penal provisions of the Bill for durkenness 
or similar offences in public places. Mr. Chaudhury alleged that riflemen had 
often proved themselves a source of nuisance to women vegetable and fruit sellers 
in bazars, Mr, Caroe explained that ordinary offences such as those which Mr. 
Chaudhury had in mind could be dealt with under the ordinary law. The amend¬ 
ment was thereupon withdrawn. Mr. Chaudhury also tried to restrict the meaning of 
"hostile tribe” to a tribe which was at war with Government. The tribes in Assam, 
he claimed, were docile. Mr. Carce disputed Mr. Ohaudliury’s assertion and referred 
to a recent incident in which a certain head-huniing tribe in Assam collected 50 
heads of men of another tribe. Thre had been also cases of tribesmen raiding 
places in the plains. It was, therefore, not desirable to circumscribe Government’s 
powers of dealing with the tribes in the manner suggested either by Mr. chaudhury 
or by Mr. Ane.y. He could however, say that ail expeditions against tribesmen 
in Assam required the Government of India’s sanction, so that no action was taken 
without the fullest cousideratiou. The Bill was passed. 

Madras Port Trust Bir.D 

On the circulation motion on the Madras Port Trust Bill. Mr. Esak Sait 
pleaded for a seat, if necessary, by enlarging the ineml)er8lii]), for the Moslem 
Chamber of Comeroe of the city. Sir Andrew Clow. re|)lying, said that the claim 
put forward by Mr. Emik Sait for the Muslim Ohaml)cr of Commerce was one 
for the select committee, which would be appointed, but he pointed out that the 
Bkin and Hides Merchanls Association to wliiei) a seat had been given was largely, 
though not exclusively, a Muslim body. As regards Sir t’rederick James' point, 
Sir Andrew said tiiat ie(iresenf.aiion was not being given on a racial basis. What 
had to be recognized was that, unfortunately, eornmereial interests were not 
represented by one chamber but were divided info difi'erent bodies, some of which 
were predominantly European and tended to reflect tlie altitude of Eiiropcnn eom- 
meroe, while others were exclusively Indian. As he had said, a)i attempt was being 
made to give_ refue.seutation based on direct interest. 'J'lie Royal Gominission’s 
recommendation, said Sir Aridretv Clow, was tliut laliour should have a voice in the 
trusts. If Mr. Joshi wanted that the iiominoe of lahmir should be selected in 
consultation with trade unions, Unit was a point for the select eomniittee to 
consider. As regards Mr. Aney’s point nl)ont the exclnsion of the Pieeegoods 
Merchants Association, his view was tbat tiiese particular trades, especially retail 
trades, were, normally, better excluded. Loading chambers of commerce were able 
effectively to represent their interests. An exception had been made in the case of 
the Skin and Hide Merchants Association, because of exceptional circumstances. 
The House agreed to the circulation of the Bill and adjourned. 

Genkrad Discussion of Bddqet 

4th MARCH The absence of the Congress I’arty from the Assembly was 
keenly felt by more than one member to-day during tlie general discussion on the 
Budget. Mr. Chapman-Mortimer expressed sympatliy with the tax-payer, but emphasis¬ 
ed that this was the right time for additional taxation for the prosecution of the war. 
At the moment, he said, capifalists were making snbstuiilial profits. At the end of the 
war they might not make any (uofits at all, or niigiit incur very serious losses. With 
regard to the suggestion that the deficit should he met by loans, Mr. Cha|iman-Mor- 
timer said that that course would merely “postpone the evil days”. It would help the 
rich now and make the mass of tlie poor pay tlie iiUcrest on the loans ultimately. 
•‘It has been snggesled by Bir Halim Gaennvi”, said Mr. Mortimer, "that the ex¬ 
cess profits tax at the present level is a crushing tax on new industries. I am 
afraid, he has over-looked that special concessions have been provided for new 
industries in the Excess Profits 'J'ax Act. and they are allowed a return of more 
than 12 per cent before their revenue is subject to excess inofits tax. I, for one, 
should be very glad if I can get 12 per cent for every one bundled rupees,” q’here 
was ample scope, in spite of the Excess Profits Tax for capitalist enterprise, he 
declared, 

Sardar Sant Singh empliSBised that if the war must be financed by the 
people of India, then the people of India must have a voice in the control of war 
expenditure. This was the grievance which was responsible for the political dead¬ 
lock in India. In fact, said the speaker, with the growth of military extienditure 
there was growth of military rule over India. At present, it was the military rule 
which was crushing the political life of the country. They wanted an assurance 
from the P’inance Member that the money raised by the Government would not bfl 
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used for the aggrandisement of some people. ^I'he Assembly had asked for the 
control of this expenditure by a committee of elected members of the House at the 
beginning of the war, but the Government, Sardar Sant Singh continued, did not 
pay any heed to their request. He could not understand why the request was being 
Ignored. 

Seth Baijnnth Bajoria, stressing the need for popular control over Defence 
Expenditure, urged the immediate establishment of a War Advisory Council. Reply¬ 
ing to the Finance Member’s claim that the country had prospered on account of 

war, he said that though exports had risen, they were almost entirely made up of 
war material to Great Britain ; the export of other merchandise would be found to 
have fallen. Bimilarly, it was unjuet to compare the slump prices with the present 
prices and base on it the conclusion that India was having a period of prosperity. 
Mr. Bajoria protested against the frequent levy of addilioual taxation. The Finance 
Member’s motto seemed to be 'Six crores, every six months.’’ Last year, it was 
matches wldoh had attracted the attention of tlie Finance Member. 

Mr. Hossainhhni Laiji said that the question of questions was how the 
Government were going to get money to finance the war. “the whole thing de¬ 
pends on the terms on which the Governmeut gets this money.” He asserted that 
high rates of income-tax woulii not leave much capital for the starting of new 
industries. "A day will come when the Government will not be able to get money 
on present terms, if they continue their present policy.” Mr. Laiji advocated the 
financing of war bonowiiigs. as “the war was not being fought for„ the present 
generation only, but also for posterity.” 

Sir Jeremy Haisman, replying to the debate, dealt first with the controversy 
on the question whether war expenditure should be financed by borrowing or by 
taxation. It was not n question, he said, on which one could hope to find agree¬ 
ment but there was one point to be borne in mind. In the United Kingdom, only 
about a third of the total war expenditure was met by taxation and the rest was 
met by borrowing. Supposing, he wetii on, that total normtil expetjditure in a 
country was of the order of one hundred crores ami the coujitry was involved in a 
small war costing some additional tett crores, (here was no reason why the addi¬ 
tional teti crores shoitld not be met by taxation in the ordinary course. But, if the 
war budget was twice or thrice the size of the normal builgei, it was imttossible to 
meet it by iaxatiott. Itt the eoitditions of India to-day, ho went on, there were 
obvious factors operating to increase the income of important taxable classes ; and 
it would be a serious dereliclioii of duty to refrain from levying on those classes 
taxation as a current coiitribuiion to the cost of the war. It was true that no 
fiscal machinery could be so perfect as to ensure that only tbose individuals who 
were able to pay were called ujiou so lo do ; but lie claimed that taxation in India 

was, for the most part, directed lo tlie ciusses who might justly be called upon to 
contribute. Iteferriiig to the arguments advanced by tlie Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce against the increase in the Excess Profits Tax, the Finance 
Member commented that tlie case as presented by the Federation was overstated 
and that the effect on iiidiistry and business was not likely to be as serious or as 
detrimental as the Federation wimid have them believe. Itcferring to the remarks 
made by speakers on the effect of the douliliiig of the Excise duty on 
matches. Sir Jeremy Haisman said ; •'! do not want at tliis moment, to anticipate 
what I have to state when the I'inance Bill is under diseussion. 1 recognise that 
it is an important responsibility of the Government in relation to the tax, to 
ensure that the consumer is not exploited under the guise of increased taxation 
and some measure of price control may be necessary.” (Cheers). As regards the 
increase that had already occurred, he suggested it vias not so much a question 
of exploitation by the producer as by the retail trader. Beveral siieakers, the 
Finance Member proceeded, had in dealing with tlie duty on artificial silk asked for 
an assurance that the duly would bo kept in force for a eonsidevable time. In 
Other words, they wanted him to convert this into a protective duty. He pointed 
ottt that the object of a revenue duty was to raise money, and the moment that duty 
was converted into a protective duty, it sounded the death-kriell of the yield from 
it. There was no case for jirotectioii for artificial silk, yarn and thread, and in any 
case it had to be investigated in a pro|icr roaiiiier and could not be disposed of in 
a casual way in the course of a taxation meaHiire. In regard to the Sterling debts 
repatriation scheme, some speakers had expressed anxiety as to whether the otiera- 
tions might lead to stiingency of the money market and to deflation. ‘‘Inflation 
and Deflation are words which are bandied about somewhat carelessly,” he said 
‘•and I must confess, I find it diflicult to follow the line of argument. ’ All that I 
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can adduce is a simple commonsense argument. We ourselves will be large 
borrowers during the course of the next year or the year after that. We hare 
obviously an important interest in keeping money cheap. It is, therefore, not likely 
that we would so act as to make money dear either for Industry and Commerce 
or for ourselves. That is only a matter of enlightened self-interest.” (Hear, hear). 
Mr. Chapman Mortimer had asked for an assurance in regard to stability of prices. 
‘T can assure him”, said the Finance Member, “that that is a matter of constant 
concern to the Government, and it is one which my honourable colleague the 
Commerce Member as well as myself are not likely to overlook. At the same time, 
I have no doubt that members will realise that price control is not an easy matter. 
There is always the danger that intervention may do more harm than good unless 
it is very carefully thought out.” 'The House at this stage adjourned. 

TtC'KETLESS 'fuAVELOEUS' BILL (CONTD.) 

5th MARCH;—The debate on the 'Tickctless Travellers Bill was resumed in the 
Asaeml)ly this morning. The Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem League Party 
concentrated their attack on the provision in the Bill seeking to give imvver to the 
railway staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than that for 
which he holds a ticket. What was to happen to the passenger so ejected, was a 
question raised and discussed on an amendment moved hy Fandil Lakshmi Kanta 
Maitra and supported by 8ir Zia-ud-din Ahmad, Mr Lalchand \'avahai and 
Sir Yamin Khan. 'They asked that the passenger so ejected sliould not bo prevented 
from continuing his jonrney in tlie class for which his ticket was good, tlis 
position, they contended, would be most difficult if the railway staff chose to put 
him down at any wayside station. The power of ejection was a new one being 
given to the railway staff and it was necessary, they declared, to circumscribe it 
with proper safeguards. Sir M. Zafarulla Khan, Leader of the House, intervening 
in the debate, expressed the opinion that the apprehension was unjustified, that the 
passenger ejected in tlie circumstances referred to by the speakers would be 
p^revented by the staff from travelling in the class for which he did bold a ticket. 
There was nothing in the section which purported to vest railway servants with 
authority to deal with the passenger in that way. But in order to meet the 
apprehension, he proposed a proviso wliich read ; “Broviclcd that nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to preclude a person removed from a carriage of a higher 
class from continuing his journey in a carriage of a class for wliich he holds a pass 
or ticket.” 'The proviso was uiianimously accei'itcd by the Opposition and passed. 
The House passed the following further amendment affecting the power of 
ejection ;—“Provided that women and children, if unaccompanied by male passengers, 
shall not be so removed except either at the station at which they first enter the 
train or at a junction or terminal station or station at the headquarters of a civil 
district and only between the lionrs of 0 a. m. and 6 p. ni. Mr. Eaaak Sait moved 
and Dr. P. N. Banerjee supported the amendment. The Bill was passed and the 
House adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands (contd.) 

WOKKINQ OF SCPI’LY DeFT. 

6th MARCH ;—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. The 
working of the Supply Department and the relations between the Eastern Group 
Supply Council and the Provision Offices were explained by Sir M, Zafrulla Khan 
to-day in reply to a debate initiated by Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed on a cut motion. 
Sir Zia-ud-Din made it clear that lie was not against tlie war efforts, but he 
wanted that Indias' limited resources should be well-orgniiized and well co-ordi¬ 
nated. He directed bis criticism to cases of what be regarded as too rapid pro¬ 
motion from one military rank to another, and declared it was an insult that one 
who could not handle a rifle should become a Lieutcnaiit-Colonel. The speaker 
criticized the existing system of tenders, pleaded for constant watch by the Finance 
Department, siiggesled a triliunal at the Secretariat of the Supply Department to 
listen to appeals and asked for rules providing that every (lerson engaged in the 
Department should disclose half yearly his immoveable property, bank deposils and 
shares. Sir M. ’/jafrulla Khan disclaimed any attempt to pretend tliat there might 
not be or was not room for improvement in the Departments in vnriouB directions. 
In fact, changes were conliniioiisly effected in organizations and methods as im¬ 
provements suggested tbeniRelves. He has been hoping tliat in the debate sugges¬ 
tions might come to the surface which might be worth investigating further ; and 
he was somewhat disappointed that the debate had not revealed any number of 
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BUggestions of that character. With reference to the complaints of too rapid pro¬ 
motion, he pointed out that, generally, there was some justification for such pro¬ 
motion because the Department had to expand rapidly ; but in fact only two cases 
had been brought to his notice which required consideration. He bad looked into 
the matter and come to certain arrangements with the Master-General of Ordinance 
whicli should obviate similar cases recurring in the future. Referring to rumours 
that certain sections of the Department were not working entirely ‘‘above board," 
he said he too had Iteard rumours but he could not condemn anybody on the basis 
of rumours. If representatives of the commercial and industrial community would 
bring before liim concrete cases he would take the most drastic steps to put them 
right. He would also guarantee that no such firm or individual would suffer any 
prejudice on account of U>e fact that they brought matters to his notice. Sir 
Zia-ud-Din withdrew his cut motion. 

Civil Aviation 

Sir Baza Ali moving a out motion to discus the general policy of the Civil 
Aviation Department gave figures to prove his contention that the progress made 
in India was unsatisfactory compared to that registered in other countries. India, 
he said, only had a total of 70 aircraft up to March hi, 1939. Any one who had 

seen the fleets of commercial aircraft taken off from the great air ports of Munich, 

Hamburg and Marseilles could easily figure out for himself that from each of these 
stations more aircraft took olf tlian India’s total. Mr. F. Tymms, Director^ of Civil 
Aviation, explained that because of lack of groiiud organization and owing to re¬ 
trenchment of fiiiidg, it was found necessary to start tlie operation of air 
services with small aircraft, without wireless and wiih only one crew. In 19.'?4 
Government created a fund of Rs. 19 lakhs to enable the wiirk of improving 
ground organization to be put in hand. Later in 1939, partly influenced by the 
war, further money was provided at the rate of Rs. 23 lakhs a year for a period 
of seven years for the estalflishraent of ground organization, the nnderlying idea 

being to meet the immediale needs of defence while building up assets for civil 

aviation. Some of that work was now in hand. Sir Raza All’s motion was rejected. 

Reforms in Baluchistan 

Syed Ohulam Bhik Nairany, by a cut motion, urged the grant of provincial 
autonomy in Baluchistan, He said that this question had been raised on other 
occasions as wi'll, and on all those occasions Government put forward excuses. 
But ho was not daunted by the Government’s attitude. There was no substance 
in the Government’s reasoning that because Quetta stood ou Kalat territory it could 
not be governed under a reformed system of Government, 

7th. MARCH -.—The Assembly rejected by 40 voles to 18 the Moslem League 
party's cut motion moved yesterday, demanding reforms for Baluchistan. The 
Congress Nationalist party voted with Government against the motion, while 
Mr. Kazmi, a member of the Congress party, voted with the l>eague party. Sir 
Ahdid Halim Ghuznavi and Maulvi Ahdur Rashid Chaudhury abstained from 
voting. Before llie vote was taken, Mr. S. M. Ane.y and Mr. Azharali spoke. Mr, 
Anoy asked whether a highly developed system of responsible Governnient could 
safely be introduced in a backward area like Balnebislan. Ho drew attention to the 
fact that the total income of the province amounted to Rs, 20 laklis against the 
present rate of expenditure of one crore and a quarter. Reforms of the type 
advocated for the province would result in a great addition to expenditure which, in 
turn, would mean an addition to the general taximyers’ burden by way of 
subvention. Mr. Aney went on to refer to the interpretation put upon the motion 
by earlier speakers who had siiggesled the amalgamation of the province with Sind 
or the Punjab. On the mere question of introducing reforms suited to Baluchistan, 
he was iu agreement rtith the movers hut if they insisted on a larger interpretation 
they had sought to give, then he would oppose it. Mr, Azharali declared that 
Mr. Aney had misunderstood the object of the motion, which was only to place 
the people of Balucliistan on a level with other vieopla in India. The speaker 
asserted that what tlie Moslem League opixised was not true democracy that Islam 
stood for hut the democracy which the British Government attemiited to impose on 
India. The House divided and rejected the motion. 

War Finance & War Propaganda 

The Moslem I.eague Party’s motion was talked out, and the House passed on 
to the European Group’s out motions of which the first was moved by Mr. Chapman 
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Mortimer to discuBB financial policy with special reference to war finance. Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer ma<!e his obeervations under three heads, constitutional, financial 
and economic, [t was dilRcult, he said, to find patience with the follies and 
futilities of the ConttrcBS opposition that had brouj^ht thiiifts to their preseiit pass. 
Great financial maftnatea rnittht coiitinne to issue statements on the Budget and 
pass resolutions outside tlie House, but until they realized that the place to discuss 
India's financial policy was here in this House, until they had the courage to 
defy the ban on the Oongress “hij'h eominand” and challenge policies, in which, he 
said, the great majority of Hindu opinion hail no faith, the outlook for responsible 
government was very poor indeed. Nor was the outlook likely to improve so long 
as the otlk'ial Oongross policy continued to represent tlie members of this House as 
BO many marionelles dancing to a tune played outside. It was no wonder, he said, 
that utider the present circumstances the cry of '‘pakistan” was raised. It was no 
wonder also that while on the one hand His Majesty’s Government had gone 
steadily forward as they promised to do so, preparing the ground, in its financial 
aspect, for the next stage of constitutional ndvaiiie, we saw on the other hand a 
steady backward movement in India against the wliole idea of responsible govern¬ 
ment. Hpeakiug on the financial and economic aspects, Mr. Chaytman Mortimer 
expressed general agreement wii.li tlie financial yiolicy of Sir Jeremy llaisman and 
said that the Builget revealed a yjolicy which wa.s in India’s best interests. 
The Finance Member referred to the suggestion that the country had fixed, 
limited taxaltle capacity and if Government expendilure was unlimited, then 
their loss must increase aeeordiiigly. That was not the way he looked at 
the question, Goveriimcni’s deficit arose from ex|ieuditure most of which 
took place in this country so lliat money went out of the 'J’veiiBury and 

went into jtrivate jtockets. Tliat amount of money liclyted to create a "much 
larger taxable capacity in tlie country. 8o, ns Goveriimonl’s expenditure iiicreased, 
the national income increased too. Tliat was an imporiant thing to he borne in 
mind and if it were possible to devise an ideally yterfect system of taxation, we 
ought to be able to recover for the Treasury an ever-growing sum as Treasury 
expenditure increased. That was what was haitpening even in India where we had 
an imperfect tax system, where tliere was not merely a minimum below which 
incomes were not taxed hut there was a whole field of taxation such as agriculture 
which was not subject to the central tax system. Fussing on to refer to the 

criticism of “the yiast sins of the yuesent Government,” in the matter of war pre¬ 
paredness, Sir Jframy Raisman considered that it went to the root of the moral 
position in this war. 

The ytoint was that Hitler and ids friends had been preparing for the war 
for five or six years, and it was ohvion,s that if the British Ein|iire were even ns 
strong as they were to-day 18 ntonlhs ago, the whole comydexion of the war would 
have been ditrerent. But niifortiiiiaiely, nil those in charge of yiolicy went on hoping 
that the aggressor did not mean ItiisineHs. That was a mistake which lay on the 
sbonlders of not one Government or two, and not one Inindied or one tlionsand but 
on many millions, It was tlio oyiiiiion of niiliions of yicoyile that nothing should 
be done on our side to yuecitiitate the outbreak of war : and so the enemy got a 

mechanieal and technical advantage. Mr. Chapman Mortmer on this suggestion 

withdrew the cut motion. 

A syurited ydea for more energy and drive and more money for war propaganda 
was made by Mr. P, J, Oriffithu in moving the next cut motion. He said the 
Government of India had not yet begun to treat yiroyiaganda with the serionsness 
which it deserved. Neither the Provincial Governinents nor the Central Government 
had yet aceepted proyiaganda as a vital weayion in modern warfare, second only to 
defence. He comyilained that there were still tracts in India wliere no propaganda 
was being carried on, and particularly mentioned Assam in this connexion. The 
amount of money tliat the Central Ooveinment was spending, namely, about Rs 14 
lakhs, was hoyielessly inadequate to achieve any results in a population of 400,0(0, 
000 peoytle. Sir Reginald Maxw U explained that the propaganda for which the 
Government of India were providing finance was only the central aspect of the 
question. He could not say what the Provincial Governments were sytending for 
the proytaganda they were conducting. Propaganda being a yirovinoial subject, the 
Government of India could only provide the ytrovinces with material which they 
could use, and tliat tlie Goveniraent of India were doing. That stimulus to the 
provinces had gone fahly far. Before tlie war, very few provinces had their own 
publicity officers, but now all of them bad one and also local publicity committees. 
The Home Member next explained how the propaganda machinery at the Centre 
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had developed, culminating in the creation of the Board of Information whose 

aim was to control all the publicity of the Centre through all possible media_ 

through the Press, broadcasting and films. He then explained the machinery set 
up after the commencement of the war for the use of the cinema in propaganda. 
There was considerable difficulty at first in this sphere, but he was glad to say that 
news-reels were now being shown in more than half the Indian cinemas. The cut 
motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 10th. 

Control over Defence 

loth. MARCH :—A reference to the political deadlock was made in the Assem¬ 
bly to-day when the Congress Nationalist Party moved two ‘cut’ motions, one 
urging the formation of a Defence Committee and the other, recruitment to the army 
from all classes and provinces. Mr, Sant Singh put forward a forceful plea for the 
appointment of an Indian Defence Member and a Defence Committee purely of an 
advisory character, with which the Defence Department could share its difficulties 
and secrets. Sir F. E. James, in effect, opposed the motion, and argued that if 
what was required was more information about the activities of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, then, the present Pnblic Kelations Officer, himself a journalist, was doing 
very useful work, and making available to the public detailed information about 
various Defence matters. Mr. Ogilvie said that be was sure he would be voicing 
the opinion of the Defence Member when he said that His Excellency would be 
most grateful for the words of welcome and tributes paid to him by the speakers. 
He said he would acquaint His Excellency with what the speakers had said and he 
knew that His Excellency would deeply appreciate the honour done to him. The 
motion was rejected without division. 

Army Eecruitment Policy 

Mr, Oovind Deshmukh moved the next cut motion to discuss “the recruitment 
to the Army, Navy and Air Forces in India.” He strongly objected to the present 
class basis of recruitment and the distinction between martial and non-martial 
classes. He declared that the distinction Jiad been made to create prejudice and it 
was time that propaganda was used to spread the conception that the sword was 
mightier than the pen instead of the reverse. He complained that 0. P. and Berar 
had no Ilecruiting Centres before the war and if anyone wanted to enlist, he had to 
come all the way to Delhi at his own exi)ense. Mr. Ogilvie reiterated the declara¬ 
tion that Government did not recognise the distinction of martial and non-martial 
and what disiinction was at present observed was not immutable. He should be the 
last person to call anyone non-martialbut on the other hand everybody would 
admit that a large and even supply of excellent military material was not readily 
obtainable from all places. It was not merely a (piestion of physique or courage 
but of that type of chaiaoter which combined boldness with caution, swift decision 
and capacity to see the weak point, in the enemy, which made the true soldier. 
People of this kind could be got from all parts of the country ; in some parts they 
got more of them than in others. He went on to explain that, when in peace time 
the needs were restricted to a comparatively small Army and when it was obviously 
impossible to mingle the classes, the classes from which recruits were obtained must 
be comparatively speaking few. As the Army expanded so those classes also expan¬ 
ded ana as His Excellency the Defence Member said recently, a beginning had al¬ 
ready been made to break new ground. His Excellency had also said that break¬ 
ing of new ground did not mean tliat they threw overboard those who had served 
India so valiantly and successfully in the past. { Cheers. ) No reply was given, and 
the motion was rejected without a division. 

War Allowances to Govt. Pensioners 

Mr. AT. M. Joshi by a ‘cut’ motion raised a debate on grievances of Govern¬ 
ment employees, with particular reference to the demand for compensation on 
account of a rise in the cost of living. Mr. Joshi said that some sections of indus¬ 
trial workers had got increases but in the case of Government employees nothing 
had been done. It was reported that the Central Government proposed to give 
some grain compensation to their employees in Provinces where Provincial Govern¬ 
ment employees had been allowed such compensation. He asked the Government 
of India to follow one policy and stick to it. He also asked them to accept the 
Rau Committee’s recommendations and set a good example to the provinces by 
applying those recommendations in the Centrally-administered areas. Government, 
he said, should also consider the question of those getting a little more than inferior 
24 
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servants but not sufficient to maintain families. He referred to those 
getting up to Rs. 100. Sir Jeremy Raiaman, Finance Member said that the 
Government of India’s proposals to apply to Central Government employees in the 
Provinces the dearness allowance granted by Provincial Governments to their em¬ 
ployees had been placed before the Standing Finance Committee and in that Com¬ 
mittee there was remarkable unanimity of opinion on those proposals. A number 
of Provincial Governments had already published their schemes, and they were 
quite well known to the Government servants affected. It was true that several of 
these schemes had not yet come into operation for the simple reason that they 
were based on a criterion that had not yet materialised, that is, the cost of living 
as measured by the price of staple food grains had not risen to a point at which 
Provincial Governments considered that any compensation whatever was called 
for. The Finance Member expressed strong agreement with that point of view. 
The cut motion was rejected without division. 

Govt.’s Repressive Policy 

Mr. Kazmi, moving a ‘cut’ motion, sought to discuss the “repressive policy’’ 
of the Government. He declared that Government were using immoral means to 
crush a moral revolt. 'The speaker went on to give instances in which he alleged 
a satyagrahi aged sixty-five years had been sentenced six times already, and 
Government had interfered with elections to this House by arresting Congressmen 
who stood as candidates, and releasing them after elections were over. He referred 
to cases in which satyagrahi prisoners had been put in fetters and handcuffs while 
being removed from one place to another, and one prisoner, Mr. Garg of Ajmer, 
who was in frail health, had been given flour-grinding and in doing that work 
fainted. He suggested to the Home Member to shout the Congress slopn, get 
himself arrested, and put in jail, and then he would be in a position to understand 
what the satyagrahis suffered in jail. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Horae Member characterising the debate as a confusing 
discussion, declared that he did not exactly know what case he was called upon 
to meet. He could disentangle three main objects underlying tbe motion. Firstly 
the mover and Mr. Joshi wanted that civil liberties ought to be allowed to the 
extent of permitting conscientious objectors to say what they liked regardless of 
the effect. The object of the Defence of India Act, said the Horae Member, 
according to its preamble, was ‘‘to provitle for special measures to ensure public 
safety and interests and the defence of British India.’’ The Government were in¬ 
terpreting it in the highest interests of the country. The rules which the Govern¬ 
ment were authorised to frame under the Defence of India Act were rules for 
securing the defence of British India, public safety, maintenance of public order, for 
ettieient prosecution of the war or maintaining supplies and the services of India. 
In other words, the Defence of India Act was not primarily a penal enactment, 
but it recognised the fact that, in time of war and national emergency, liberties 
of the ordinary citizens had to be circumscribed in certain directions. That point 
had in an earlier session been stressed by the Leader of the House who gave the 
assurance that Government should regard themselves as guardians of those rights 
so far as it was possible. The Home Member gave the assurance to the House 
that, in all matters connected with the Defence of India Act, tbe Government 
were fully eonseious of their responsibililies. “I must repeat that no assurance 
has ever been given that the Rules would not be used against any form of activity 
designed to impede successful prosecution of the war,’’ declared Sir Reginald. Sir 
Reginald next dealt with the treatment of satyagrahis, the second object underlying 
the motion. He said that the total number of persona actually undergoing im¬ 
prisonment under all sections of the Defence of India Rules on February 1, 1941, 
was 3,094 in the whole of India, Of this number, about 2,043 were convicted 
in connection with the civil disobedience movement. “These are the persons who 
have actually invited Government to arrest them. When a person asks to be 
arrested, am I doing repression ? (Laughter.) If wo do not arrrest a satyagrahi, 
then we are regarded as unsympathetic.” The Home Member next gave some 
eases in which satyagrahis made it a grievance that they had not been arrested. 
A ‘bidi’-maker of Bihar was now on the road to Delhi walking three and a half 
miles a day imploring the local police to arrest him. (Laughter) (Sir F. E. James 
“He may get here next session." (renewed laughter). Another case was that of a 
young girl satyagrahi in Madras who was almost illiterate. She did not know 
what she was doing. She gave her age to be 10. But she appeared considerably 
younger. In court, when she was asked to cross examine a prosecution witness, 
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she did not understand what was cross-examination and began shouting slogans. 
To the Magistrate she admitted that she did not understand the slogans and told 
him that the present war was between Britain and Poland (laughter). 

Referring to the third object of the mover, the Home Member assured the House 
that no distinction was being made between satyagrahis and other prisoners in the 
matter of classification. All were being elassifled according to their status and 
mode of life before their arrest. The Government of India had informed the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments that satyagrahis were eligible for “A” class. A good many of 
them were getting “A” class, he added. The Home Member opposed the motion 
which was rejected. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. and all the demands were voted. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. MARCH The Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir Abdul Halim Gaznavi, who took part in the debate, pleaded for 
revision of the Port Trust Acts in the interests of Indians, while Sardar Sant 
Singh, in a vigorous speech, criticised the working of the Defence of India Act. Bir 
Yamin Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper control over 
expenditure, and that the country’s trade was in general contracting and its wealth 
decreasing. He objected to the increased surcharge on small incomes. Men with 
an income of Rs. 2,000 a year were now spending more because of the increased 
cost of living. The increased surcharge should, therefore, have been put on higher 
incomes, such as Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000 and the Finance Member should have 
imposed the excess profits tax on incomes of Rs. 20,000, instead of Rs. 
40,000 as at present. People with these incomes could afford to pay, unlike 
those getting Rs. 2,000 a year; and, he said, if his suggestions were accepted, 
the yield, in terms of revenue, would probably be the same as the Finance Member 
tried to get by his present proposals. Referring to the doubling of the duty on 
matches, Sir Yamin Khan said that the day after the Budget proposals were pre¬ 
sented, he sent his servant to all the shops in New Delhi and was informed that 
the price per box had gone up to one anna. Sir Yamin Khan said that it might 
be possible if he purchased from the factories direct but not from retail dealers. 
He suggested that if the Finance Member had before annoiinoing the new taxes 
taken the local authorities into his confidence, then any rise in price above what 
was justified by the new duties could have been prevented. Ho also suggested that 
instead of matches the Finance Member should have chosen a luxury, like cigarettes, 
on which to put an increased duty. He expressed the Muslim League Party’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Government's policy of trying to please a party which could 
not be pleased and ignoring another party which was ready and willing to co¬ 
operate. He said the Muslim League Party had decided to lodge their protest 
against this policy by opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Accordingly he 
opposed the motion. 

Mr. JMamsay Scott dealt mainly with the Road and Rail transport systems, 
which he called the Siamese twins, and asked the Communications Member to give 
an assurance that he was co-ordinating the two and that he had the power to do so. 
He asked for equality of treatment for the two, and said that both were equally 
necessary for India’s development. He reminded the Finance Member that although 
this year he had received a wonderful return from the Railway twin, there had 
been a year when he had reveived nothing, while the Road twin brought in a steady 
revenue every year, which the speaker believed to be Rs. 12 crores from excise and 
customs on such articles as petrol, motor cars, tyres and tubes, paints, varnishes, 
etc. The member referred to the shortage of wagons and of engine power on cer¬ 
tain railways, and said that, in spite of it, there was a desire to restrict long¬ 
distance traffic by road. This, he considered a dog in the manger policy. After 
calling attention to the change in transport policy in the United Kingdom since 
the war began, he said that he would not like to see anything done now which 
would circumscribe road transport facilities and long distance traffic. He empha¬ 
sised the need for maintaining roads in proper repair ; otherwise, he said, new road 
building programmes would have to include large reconstruction schemes. He asked 
the Government to get reports of the position from each province, and added that 
the question was of the utmost and immediate importance, for we might be faced 
with the position that our war effort was paralysed by a breakdown or interruption 
of our Blender Railway communications. He also dealt with the duty on artificial 
Bilk yarns, and urged a counter-balancing duty on art silk piece-goods. 
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Sir Andrew Clov) explained that he had not the power to co-ordinate Road 
and Rail aystems. Owing to the constitutional position, he said, there was no 
authority that had co-ordinating control over road and rail, 'I'he Motor Vehicles 
Bill, as introduced in the House, might have gone a considerable distance in that 
direction, but the House must remember that it was modified considerably in the 
Assembly, and the Central Government was left with very little power in that 
respect. He said that Railways would not follow a dog in the manger policy, and 
added that the advent of the war had changed circumstances, and that if the present 
conditions continued, we might find that both road carriers and railways had as 
much as they could to manage. ‘‘We have recently been making an experiment 
on the North-Westeru Railway,” he said, '‘by co-operating with road traffic com¬ 
panies to provide an efficient road tratsport. That, I think, is the better line, a 
line which, if pursued, may enable both road and Railways to eliminate the more 
dangerous forms of competition, such as cutting down rates and fares to a level 
which for the road interests involves serious danger.” “War", he went on “was 
bringing new problems, and it was very far from the desire of the Government 
of India to curtail facilities for tl\e public either on the roads or Railways.” He 
made it clear that the Road Fund was intended primarily for new developments 
and Government had tried their best to limit grants to new work, although in 
moments of weakness, funds had been given for repair and maintenance. The 
whole question, he said, was expected to be discussed by the Transport Advisory 
Council and before that, the Standing Committee on Roads would be consulted, 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, in the course of a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, asked for three assurances: First, that the Government of India would 
only enter into such commitments as were justifiable from the point of view of 
Indian interests and for Indian Defence; second, that the Government would take 
the Indian public into confidence regarding the manner in which the total 
expenditure on Defence was shared between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government; and third, that the Government would satisfy Indian 
public opinion that the expenditure debited to India was incurred primarily to 
safeguard Indian interests. He wanted the Finance Member also to bear in mind 
that, at any rate, the non-recurring part of the Defence expenditure should, to a 
reasonable extent, be met by borrowing rather than by imposing further burdens 
on the already heavily burdened tax-payer. Sir Abdul Halim quoted from the 
observations made by Sir William Meyer, Finance Member, in 191!3, in support of 
his contention that additional taxation would only be justified to meet expenditure 
of a permanent character. War expenditure, he said, was of a temporary and 
special character, and should, therefore, be met by borrowing, the burden of which 
would properly be spread over a number of years and would be shared by posterity 
who, no less than the present generation, was benefited by our Defence measures. The 
speaker then went on to criticise the excess profits tax, which, he said, was likely 
to incapacitate the industricB now being built up from forming reserves out of 
which they could meet the slump that must come with the end of the present war. 
The speaker also deprecated the way in which the Calcutta Port Trust, with its 
preponderance of European members, had decided not to assist an Indian firm in 
establishing a shipbuilding yard at Calcutta, with the result that Vizagapatam was 
chosen by that firm. He demanded a revision of tlie Port Trust Act in Calcutta, 
where out of the 19 members, it could be said 1,5 members were Europeans and 
only four Indians elected to represent Indian industries, whereas taking the share 
of the trade of the different communities, he found that out of the total trade of 
Rs. 130 crores, 38 was controlled by Indian Chambers of Commerce and 26 by 
Muslim Chambers of Commerce and the balance, though nominally in the name of 
British firms, was almost entirely on account of Indian dealers, because the 
Lancashire industry, for instance, would not deal directly with Indian merchants 
who must, therefore, get their orders executed through British firms in Calcutta. 
The constitution of the Fort Trust, he declared, represented an example of 
discrimination against which the British people in India themselves wanted 
safeguards in the A(!t, He asked that the Port Trust Acts, which were half a 
century old, should now be knocked on the head. 

Sardar Sant Singh then went on to interpret the Home Member's speech 
yesterday as containing an assurance that the Defence of India Rules would only 
be used to deal with activities likely to impede war effort. He asked whether the 
stopping of the Guru Gobind Singh Day procession in Bargodha and the arrest of 
31 persons in that connection were in conformity with that assurance. Had the 
Home Member abdicated his position as member in charge of Law and Order in 
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India ? Otherwise why was the Defence of India Act being used against every form 
of activity ? The Punjab Government, he said, had issued a communique under 
that Act banning all processions. Did that not amount to curbing all political 
activity in the Province ? Sardar Bant Bingh also commented on the speech 
recently made by Hir Douglas Young in Lyallpur, and proceeded to allege that 
Sir Douglas on December 9 issued an order that Indian Judges should no longer 
try cases under the Defence of India Act. Indian Judges, both Hindu and 
Muslim, resisted this order with all their might and after a good deal of 
correspondence, the matter was going upto His Majesty the King. Bardar Sant 
Bingh said that the Leader of the House, if he liked, could go down to Lyallpur 
and make enquiries to satisfy himself of the truth of his statements. The speaker 
added that the present relations between Bir Douglas Young and Indian Judges 
were so bad that there was a complete boycott, lie asserted that the Defence of 
India Act was being used to supiuess legitimate religious activities also; and the 
Sikhs had taken the strongest possible exception to this through the Bhiromani 
Gurdwara Committee. He demanded the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Defence of India Act. He was so sure of his ground that 
he was prepared to accept the verdict of a Committee, composed of a majority of 
officials and presided over by an official. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai referred to the heavy expenditure on detenus and said that 
the expenditure could be saved by ending the political deadlock. He was suggesting 
methods of solving the deadlock, when the Assembly adjourned till March 14. 

14th. MARCH :—In the Assembly to-day, the second day of the general dis¬ 
cussion on the Budget, Mr. Navalrai said that the doubling of the duty on 
matches would operate harshly oa the cottage industry. The Government, in fact, 
recognised this wlien in 1994 they allowed a rebate to the cottage industry on the 
original rate of excise duty. He suggested that as the excise duty was being doubl¬ 
ed, the rate of rebate should also be doubled. He urged the Central Government 
to use their powers of supervision to see that the Provincial Governments enforced 
the Defence of India Rules in the proper spirit. 

Mr. Mahomed Azhar Ali advocated tiie flotation of internal loans to finance 
war expenditure and said that India w.a8 capable of giving lavishly. At the same 
time he asked higldy paid officials to forego a great part of their emoluments. Re¬ 
trenchment and economy, he said, should be the two principal governing policies 
at a time like the present. Ho dwelt at length oa the treaty relations of His 
Majesty’s Government with Oudh and declared that the British Government had no 
right to throw the burden of further taxation on the people of Oudh. 'The Viceroy, 
he asserted, was incompetent to legislate for Oudh or impose taxation on that 
territory. “'The fact,” ho said, “is ibat 1 represent the Province of Oudh”. 

Mr, Oiuilt visualised a possible unfavourable trade balance after the present 
war was over and suggested one remedy, namely, a service of highly trained 'Trade 
Commissioners. India in the past, Mr. Owilt went on, had appointed 'Trade Oom- 
missionciB at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, and Mombasa and was 
appointing them in Australia and South America. But the mere appointment of 
Trade Commissioners would not be sufficient. He suggested that India should set 
a standard of 'Trade Corumissiouers not frequently to be found, those with a 
thorough grounding in the interpretation of economic data and a capacity to under¬ 
stand businessmen, their methods and the problems which faced them. They should 
also be students who had adequate training in economics, a knowledge of one 
European language other than English, and Accountancy. He asked what machi¬ 
nery existed for co-ordinating the work of 'Trade Commissioners already in 
existence. 

Mr. Nauman, raising the question of Muslim grievances in the matter of 
representation in the Services, strongly urged that not only should the 25 per cent 
reservation be maintained ns regards personnel, hut care should be taken to see that 
the percentage was maintained as regards the emoluments given to them. He 
complained that in the matter of promotion. Muslims had not received a fair deal 
and he wanted to know what was the reason for the small number of Mussalmans 
in the top posts. Was it that jiidlicieut Muslims were recruited, or was it that 
there was some defect in the administration which stood in the way of Muslims ? 
After asserting that the political deadlock in the country was not the responsibility 
of the Muslim League, Mr. JSaumaii went on to declare that no sacrifice had been 
made by the I. C. S, which was the steel frame. 'They should have imposed a 
cut on their salaries. 
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Maulana Zafar Ali said that the deadlock ’in the country was a greater 
calamity than the war in Europe. 'J'o a certain extent, it was correct to accuse the 
British Government of having created the deadlock, but the chief share of the 
blame attached to us. The story of our differences was a painful one, he went 
on. It reminded him of the story of two brothers, who had been left a magnificent 
mansion to divide between themselves. The elder brother, who had the characteristic 
idiosyncracies of Mahatma Gandhi, aaid to the younger, who was somewhat like 
Mr. Jinnah (Laughter), “From the floor to the top of the house is mine, and from 
the top of the house to tlie highest heaven is yours.” (More Laughter.) The scheme 
of Pakistan, he proceeded, was a plain and simple one. It is the only remedy for 
India’s troubles. When the Muslims saw what was happening in Orissa. United 
Provinces, Bihar and other Provinces, in which the Congress had the upper hand, 
they came to the conclusion that there was no hope for them so long as there 
was an irresponsible Centre and under that Provinces in which the interests of 
minorities went unprotected. 

15th. MARCH :— Maulana Zafarali, resuming his speech to-day, gave a lengthy 
exposition of the ideas underlying Pakistan and said that what Muslims wanted was 
a region in which they could develop spii-itually, mentally and morally, nnhaniiiered 
by laws which were fundamentnlly oiiposed to Islamic conceptions. The Sharda 
Act and the law of limitation were, he said, two examples of un-Islamic laws. 
Under the latter law, a mosque which was in a nOn-Miislim’s possession for 
twelve years became the [uoperty of the non-Muslim. Shahidganj, he said, was 
dismantled under the protection of Britisli bayonets, but under God’s law of 
compensation a thousand churches, lie read the other day, had been destroyed by 
those "scientific savages”, the Nazis. The British, he hoped, would now appre¬ 
ciate the state of mind of the Muslims when their mosques were pulled down. 
Muslims, nevertheless, did not want to embarrass the British Government in their 
present calamity and they were, therefore, prepared to postpone the realisation of 
their object of Pakistan till the war was over. Referring to the Finance Bill, 
he said that if the Congress were in the House, Hindus and Muslims would have 
joined hands and made an effective demonstration against the Bill. 

Sir ff. P. Mody in a racy and vigorous speech lasting about halt an hour, 
covered a great number of financial and political questions. He said that the 
Finance Member’s transaction relating to the repatriation of the sterling debt 
deserved to be commended ( elieers ), but he asked for information whether this 
was the right time for repatriating the debt on such a heavy scale and whether the 
transaction could not have been done earlier with greater advantage to the country. 
(“Hear, hear"). Sir Homi went on to express the opinion that direct taxation could 
not go much further ; the country bad had a great deal more of direct taxation 
than indirect during the last few years, and that process could not go on eudlessly. 
He accused the Government and many in the Legislature also of lack of “clear-cut 
courage” to face the political issues bound up with the question of tapping those 
vast fields of indirect taxation at incsent kit untapped. He commented on the 
"unhappy spectacle” of most of the moneys raised in the provinces and in the 
Centre being devoted to oiijects which did not promote the moral and material 
strength of the country. Whatever the necessity for military or civil expenditure, 
only an inadequate share of the revenues was being devoted to nation-building 
activities. While taxation increased, the moral and material posiUoti of the country 
did not improve pari passu. Referring to the duty on artificial silk yarn, he said 
there were thousands of power and bandlooms in this country which would be 
affected by the increase without earning a corresponding benefit. If the duty was 
merely for revenue purposes, then let the Ifiiiaiice Member halve the increase, put 
one anna on yam and an additional anna oit imports of artificial silk fabrics. It 
would yield the same returu and an industry which was widespread in the country 
would be protected. Sir Homi said he did not cavil at the increase in the excess 
profits tax, but he wanted the Finance Member to take steps to see that in no case 
were profits taxed which did not arise out of the war, whether directly or indirect¬ 
ly. Ho felt that in spite of many safeguards introduced in the E. P. T, Act many 
loops-holcs had been left and he wanted instructions to be issued that in no case 
in which a concern’s profits arose from causes unconnected with the war would an 
attempt be made to tax those profits simply because they happened to be in excess 
of those of the standard period. Sir Homi Mody said that if the Finance Member 
was going to lay his hands on profits not arising from the war 
it was an immoral taxation, lie quite realised the difficulty of distinguishing the 
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two Bets of profits, but it was feasible to establish the distinction and so long as 
the principle was recognised that it was war profits which were to be taxed, the 
Central Board of Revenue had resources to find out what were war profits and 
what were not. As regards the yield from the tax, he had once offered to under¬ 
write the whole of it for Rs. 3 erorcs ; but that was not accepted. He was now pre¬ 
pared to underwrite it for six crores and even nine crores (Laughter). As regards the 
matches duty he said that if it had been fixed at twelve annas, then boxes containing 
forty stick,—which comprised the bulk of those sold commonly,—could be sold 
at two for three quarters of anna. But if the Finance Member insisted on the 
duty, of full one rupee, he should arrange, in consultation with the trade, that 
different units might be evolved so that the consumer who bought one or two 
boxes at a time might not be unduly penalised. 

Dr. F. N, Banerjee suggested that a fifty-five ratio would be the correct 
division between the burden on the present generation and the burden on posterity 
for financing war expenditure. He welcomed Government’s decision with regard 
to repatriation of a substautial part of the country’s external obligations ; but he 
declared that the decision was not arrived at in order to help India but was bene¬ 
ficial to India only incidentally. 

Mr. Hoosainbhai Lalji referred to the argument that the larger the Govern¬ 
ment expenditnre the greater the national income and taxable capacity of the people. 
He said that that might lie true of other countries but not of India where a large 
proportion of the Government expenditure was taken out of the country by British 
employees of the Government and also by Biitisii and other foreign commercial 
interests. Mr. Hoosainbhai Lalji criticized the Government’s policy relating to the 
export trade. Ho said that a Japanese got every facility to export articles from 
India to his country, but au Indian had to depend on British banks to finance him, 
on foreign ships to carry his producis, and on foreign insurance companies to 
insure his goods. “After the last war, the British became agents of German ship¬ 
ping companies and of German insurance and banking firms. I S'ant to know 
whether the same thing will happen after this war.” He then referred to the 
Bwedish match combine in India. He said that the moment protection was given 
to the match industry, the foreigner came out to India with his factories and 
succeeded in cutting down all Indian competition. To-day, he contiolled the match 
industry in India and had taken steps to see that no match machinery was sold 
to Indians. He got all the advantage of protection, designed to promote Indian 
industry in the inloiests of India. If the Government could run the Railways, 
the Rosts and 'relegraphs Ueparment and salt and opium works, why not the match 
industry which alone, he estimated, would bring in Rs. 34 crores per year. In 
this connexion he stressed the need for controlling profiteering”in matches. 

Mr. Ohulam Bhik Nairang, speaking on the ccjisus operations, referred to the 
debate in the House on the cut motion on the subject, and expressed surprise that 
the Government did not give any assurance that they woidd in a spirit of serious¬ 
ness and responsibility, look into the complaints made in the course of the debate. 
Instead of any such assurance, the House was treated by the Government spokes¬ 
man to a most edifying liomily on the great demonstration of public spirit India 
had made on the occasion of the census. Mr. Nnirang went on to refer to a letter 
received from the Premier of Bengal alleging that for months past an extensive 
and intensive campaign bad been carried on to spread the impression that the 
census was for tlie purpose of recruiting every able-bodied male for the war. 
Moslems being illiterate, were reluctant in many cases to give particulars to 
the census enumerators. The result, he said, was that the figures of Moslems had 
been deflated by a million and a half while the Hindu figures had been inflated 
by about 200,0(30 in Calcutta alone. The House then adjourned till the 17th. 

17th MARCH Sir Cowasji Jehangiv further elaborated the arguments in 
favour of borrowing to meet the deficit. He gave a number of figures to prove 
that the amouiU of the deficit met from loans in England was 116 per cent of the 
revenue as compared to the corresponding figure in India of 7| per cent of the 
revenue. Thus, the deficit met from loans in England was fourteen times that iu 
India. The comparative result was that while in England the Defence Budget had 
risen eight times more than in India, the deficit financed out of loans was fourteen 
times more in England than in India. India was thus paying out of loans for her 
war effort 44 per cent less than England. Sir Cowasji quoted further figures and 
pointed out that the Government’s cash balance with the Reserve Bank on March 
31, 1940, was Rs, 20,25 crores, which rose on February 28. 1941 to Rs. 32,5 crores. 
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This was a rise of Es. 12.25 crores. Thus Es. 8.33 crores utilised to replace 
Treasury Bills plus Es. 12.25 crores, being the extra cash balance, making Es. 20.58 
crores, must have been the result of excess borrowing. There must, he said, be 
some explanation how the Government meant to utilise all this money outside war 
expenditure, when at the same time it insisted on extra taxation. He contended 
that extra taxation was not necessary. Government had the money to pay the 
whole of the deficit of Es. 20 crores. It was rashly contended that meeting more 
»f the deficits out of loans would only be postponijig the evil day. It was admitted 
that some portion of the deficit must be met from loans. To that extent the 
postponement of the evil day was agreed to. It was only a question of the propor¬ 
tion between loans and taxation. He contended it was not po.stponing the evil 
day, but it was certainly spreading the burden over two or more generations instead 
of making the present generation bear the whole borden. In a war like this 
anybody who contended that the present generation should bear the whole burden 
must be out of his senses. 

Sir Ramswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, made a number of announcements. Among these were a proposal to 
set up a central advisory committee on sugar; an intcr-dBi)artmental committee 
to plan the readjustment of industries and industrial labour to meet conditions 
which must come with tlio restoration of pence ; a small committee to survey the 
situation with regard to gaps in the iiiJustiial fabric and report to Government 
from month to roontli ; machinery to examine during the period of protection 
whether the progress of protected industries was in accordiinoe with the 'I'ariff 
Board’s recommendations and whether any revision of the quantum of protection, 
either in the upward or in the downward direction, was necessary. 
He also said he was prepared to examine whether it was possible to turn Indian 
Trade Commissioners in different parts of the world into a self contained service, 
BO that their experience might not be flittered away. He uttered a note of warning 
against industries, protected or otherwise, fiittcriog away their resources now, and 
asserted that all the resources which they could accumulate now would bo necessary 
to meet post-war conditions and if it was found that industries had not dispensed 
their profits wisely now, no Government would be justified in giving them help, if 
they were in difuculties after the war. He appealed to industrial magnates to 
contribute liberally to the funds of the Bciontilic and Industrial Kesearch Board 
and said be was prepared to open a fund for the purpose. Ecplying to critics of 
the Meek-Gregory Mission to the Daited States, the Commerce Member explained 
that on the information given by the Mission about America’s plan to build up 
stock piles of mica, an agreement liad been entered into between India and the 
Unitea States whereby very large quaiitUies of mica would be sent from India to 
America, On that one commodity, tiie expenses of the Mission had been met a 
thousand-fold, said the Commerce Member, 

'Jhe Commerce Member began by uttering a note of warning against slogans, 
such as "Industrialise or perisli,” which he said embodied an extremism of thought. 
He commended tlie wisdom of those who adopted the policy of discriminating 
protection for key industries but, he said, protection and yet more protection was 
not the panacea for all the country’s economic ills, nor was the slogan of economic 
national self-sufficiency to be blindly adopted. It must be remembered that other 
countries also might have the same slogan, and it was the pursuit of this ideal of 
self-sufficiency that liad brought on the war. Furtlicr, industrial nations during 
the last ten years had suddenly found deficiencies in their agriciiUure and had 
started on a policy of agricultural development while agricultural countries had 
started on the path of industrialisation. But at the end of the war there would 
be other forces at work, a more chastened frame of mind would prevail and he 
believed that the call would come to India to make a conlribulion to the world 
effort that would be made for a greater and more scientific adjustment of the 
resources of tlie different parts of the world. For that we must prepare ourselves, 
he said. A balanced ailjustment between agriculture and industry should be brought. 
He was against the extreme nationalism that insisted that cverj thing possible 
should be made in India and that trade should be made in India and that trade 
should be erried on on a system of one-way traflic. If India’s agricnltural products 
should find a market outside India—as they must even after all the industrialisation 
possible—that market could not be found unless we were prepared to allow room for 
imported commodities. This was a point which was apt to be lost sight of and it 
was necessary to give a warning against the principle that we should industrialise 
in this country, paying little regard to the agricultural products which must find a 
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market abroad. Proceeding to refer to the problem of export of giirplus raw pro¬ 
ducts, the Commerce Member said, he was happy to state that with reference to 
several commodities the protdem of disposal was not as serious as he had once 
thought. Thanks to the work of the Supply and the Defence Departments, more 
and more raw products were being consumed in the country. He referred in this 
connection par'ticularly to wheat, cotton and rice. Allirdiug to sugar, he said that 
practicrdly all tiro Onvernments had now accepted the principle that a flat rate 
should be [raid to cultivators during the whole season, and a bonus should be paid 
on the basis of profits actually deriveil by the industrialist from the sale of sugar. 
All the replies from tiro interests concerned had not yet been received regarding 
the proposal to form a Central Advisory Kitgar Committee; but he hoped that sucE 
a committee would ire formed. 'J'he idea was to liave a body predominantly consis¬ 
ting of reprcBontalives of provincial and states' governments with a small representa¬ 
tion for sugar-cane luoduccrs and the mill industry. 'J'he Commerce Department, he 
went on, hud been serinusly thinking of the problem of the essential difference between 
production in peace time anil production in war time and of the certainty that imme¬ 
diately peace enmo, all tlie industries atttiined to war ])urpoRes must readjust themselves 
and a large number of tecliiiical men in the industries would be thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, Plans must he made now to meet that situation. In the Commerce Department 
the economic Advisor to the Government of India bad been at work for some 
months on the jiosHibilitics of readjusting iiidustiies and industrial labour and it 
was the Commerce Member’s luipo that examination on a wider scale thaii at 
present would shortly be taken in baml by means of an inter-departmental com¬ 
mittee. _He also lio|)ed that that committee would get the benefit of the knowledge 
and advice of industrial magnates in conueclioii with tlie preparation of the plan 
for the future. 

_ It had been suggested that the Oovernmeiit’s expenditure on Public Works 
might not bo uiulcrtaken now when tiKdinical labour was abiuidantly employed 
otherwise, hut that such expenditure then miglif, assist in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem of surplus technical persounel. It might also be that private individuals could 
help by postponing tlielr building schemes till after the war. so that they could 
benefit by the availability of trained technical men. 'J’he Commerce Member made 
it clear that whatever their plan now was it would require constant re-examination, 
riiero was iioi.hing static about it. It was true that at present there were gaps in 
the industrial development. 'I'he iiist.anco has been mo dioned of the absence of 
the lu'odue.tiou of ^ eyelets and shoelarcs to complete the boot-making industry. 
He had been thinking over the problem and Imd been considering whether the 
time had not come when a kind of survey miglit not be made to find out the 
gaps (uuisfid by tlie absema; of small iuduHiries, ns a result of which big industries 
got thrown out of gear. 'I'lio R.iger Comiiiission had made a survey of the indus¬ 
trial ])osltiou, and lie was having tlie question examined whether it was necessary 
to have a small (aimmittec to survey the situation and report to the Government 
from month to niontii instead of iiaviug an idahorat.e survey. 

Kefening to tlie sugucstioii mado for the selling up of machinery for bringing 
about tariff refoi rn, wliieh was more sijecdy in its work tliaii the 'rariff Board 
the Omiuneice Member said he would examine the question later, 'j'lie Buggestioii 
had also been niadc Ibat,^ iiinlo protection was granted by Government on the 
recqiuiueudalioii of a 'I’aritr i’oanl, tlierc was no maehinery to examine during the 
period of protection wliether the industry couecrued was carrying on according to 
the re<-qmmciidalions of ihe I’.oard and wliotlicv any change in the quantum of 
protection was called for. lie was prepared to liave that question examined at the 
proper time. He wmit on to mculioii a number of small iiidustiies which had 
come into existence on aceonnt of the war, such as, drugs and chemicals—more 

than seventy per cent, of India’s leqnirrmenls wore being produced in the country_ 

the mnuufaotiire of surgimil iustruiuculs, Ironts, and shoes, and eaniiing. 

, Giving a vyorri of caution to industrialists, the Coniincree Member said that 
while industry h.aii fouiul opportunii.ies of expansion which were not there before 
the war, thei-e was a roi^ponHibility resting on industry and industrialists to look 
to the future. If they frittered away tlieir resonrees now, they would find themselves 
In a difncult position after the war, whatever the Government then in power. 

After the war, the position would he such that the starving millions in 
Europe would find it necessary to get most of our new raw products and the 
sufferings of the agriculturist now would to some extent be then compensated- 
but exactly the contrary would be the case with regard to manufactured goods'. 
Released from the war effort, the industries would turn out cheap goods which 
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would invade our markets. Gur industrialists must therefore have somethinp; to 
fall bock upon at that time, and all the resources they could accumulate now 
would be necessary for them. 

Sir F. E. James was glad that the Government of India were appointing 
overseas representatives in several countries. He hoped that the question of appoin¬ 
ting such representatives in Ceylon, Burma and Malaya would not be overlooked. 
There were already India’s representatives in these countries but their duties were 
circumscribed to dealing with questions of population. He suggested that their 
functions might be widened to include all matters relating to trade and commerce. 
Sir Frederick said that some people had thought that the speeches of the members 
of the European Group had not been marked by criticism of the Finance Member’s 
proposals. Some had suggested that Mr. Ohapman-Mortimer had almost acted as 
a Parlimentary Secretary to the Finance Member in defending his ease. Sir 
Frederick said that there was iustification for that because the Finance Member’s 
case was a good one. But there was in the Euroi>ean community a note which had 
not been given full expression to. That was the problem of private and public 
expenditure. 'I'hey realised that it was extremely difficult for a secular government 
to give a satisfactory lead in the matter of private exiienditure, But their demand 
related not only to private expendilnro but also to public expenditure—expenditure 
concerning not only the Central Government on matters directly connected with 
war, but also the expenditure ol the i)rovincial governments and of those authorities 
which were functioning without legislative control or scrutiny. 

The speaker preferred taxation to loan for financing. “If loans reach more 
than a certain proportion of the revenues whicli are required for the prosecution of 
the war,” he said, "then in ray view, the finances of India being as they are to-day, 
a distinct injustice would be done to the future, 'i’liat is why I should like perso¬ 
nally to see for greater reliance on taxation for war purposes. But in oraer to 
understand the policy of the Finance Mora!)er, the House must appreciate the 
political background.’’ Referring lo the present political situation. Sir Frederick 
said : To-day the policies of tlie major political parties are aiming or have already 
aimed a vital blow at the settled policy of successive British (jovernments for the 
last twenty-five years with regard to India. What is that settled policy ? First 
of all, the achievement of the organic and constitutional unity of India as a 
whole ; secondly, the establishment in Uiis country of representative institutions on 
a democratic basis,” The House at this stage adjourned. 

18th. MARCH Resuming his unfinished speech to-day Sir Frederick James 
referred lo the observations made by Sir Tej Bahadur tSapru at the recent Bombay 
Conference and to Ids suggestion that for the solution of India's difficulties 
there should be personal contact between representatives of Britain and India, 
and said that such contact between representatives of Britain and India was 
necessary. That contact should be made not in India but in England. ’The 
Government of India should, the speaker said, send someone with undoubted 
authority, patriotism and integrity and with a capacity for presenting an objective 
view of the country and at the same time enjoying confidence of the British people. 
Such a person was the Leader of the House. In the meantime as long as the dead¬ 
lock continued, it was the duty of all to carry on, seizing every opportunity to guide 
and to educate Indian public opinion. It was possible to mobilize a surprising 
amount of support even for the present Executive. 'Ihe Ooramander-in-Ohief by 
bis speeches and imaginative touches within a short time had won for himself and 
his department a remarkable degree of support and interest. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed added his own slogan.to the many that he said had been 
referred to by earlier speakers, such as “why ])ay debts during the war ?” and 
“why not meet the entire deficit by a loan ?” His slogan was ‘hve should pay what 
we can pay : the balance be left to future generations. Ho referred to the difficulty 
of maintaining a proper proportion between taxation and borrowing, and said that 
if the war expenditure continued to increase, the proportion of borrowing would 
also increase. But it must be remembered that as Government expenditure increa¬ 
sed. the national income also increased and within the taxable capacity of the 
people. Bir Ziauddin added that an attempt should be made to determine the maxi¬ 
mum taxable capacity of the country. He pointed out that in determining this it 
must be borne in mind that, in addition to all the taxes being paid, there was in 
India an invisible tax, that is to say the expenditure incurred by every employed 
man in India in supporting a number of unemployed relations. This was a form 
of tax unknown in European countries. He referred to an estimate which put the 
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burden of this tax in India at between five and ten annas in the rupee. The speaker 
alluded to the Coinnierce Member’s defence of the Meek-Gregory Report, and said 
any person of commonsense would have known that a country embarking on a 
programme of increased munitions production would require mica. Sir Ziauddin 
mainteined that It was not necessary to send a mission to America to find this out. 

i,' u'5^ Ziauddin advocated an excise duty on textile and iron and steel industries 
wnic^h, he said, were at present in a prosperous state and could therefore easily bear 
the burden. Lmphasizing the importance of fixing prices of staple commodities the 
speaker suggested that wider powers iii this matter should be given to local authori¬ 
ties and distnct magistrates. He also suggested that where cotton dealers made more 
"i I 1 profit, over the prices paid by them to the cultivators, steps 

should be taken to see that the excess profit was utilized to stabilizing prices. The 
Mouse at this stage adjourned till the 20th. 


toVo votes to 28 the Assembly to-day passed the motion to 

take the Finance Bill into consideration. The Moslem League and the Congress 
Nationalists voted against the motion. During the debate on the motion 
bir Henry Oidney protested against what he alleged to be the sudden stoppage of 
recruitment of Anglo-Indians to the Postal Department. He said that in 10& he 
led a deputation to the foecretary of State and in 1928 received the reply that the 
reduction of Anglo-Indian personnel from the Postal Department would be gradual 
Instead of implementing that promise the Government of India had completed 
recruitnient. Why should such a step be taken against a community 
that had served the departnient loyally, he asked. By their action he said, the 
Government had violated Section 242 of the Government of India Act. He said 
that after the war ho would take the matter to the Federal Court if the Govern- 
menu aid not take action at an early date to remove the ‘ injustice.” 
r 1 r^T.r« ‘fw that tho Commcice Member should immediately settle 

^ problems of jiOHt-war indnatnes. In the course of his 
speech the Commerce Member had used the term ‘‘key industries” but bad not 
mentioned which nuliietnes he considered ‘key industries,” Sir Raza Ali said that 
i«u industry continued to enjoy protection, hut four-fifths of it was control¬ 

led by foreign capital. He also asked why a duty of 10 j'er cent should be imposed 
on tubes and tyres without imposing a countervailiug duty on their imports. Giving 
his personal views on the present political deadlock, Sir Rnza Ali made two 
suggestions, First, he wanted the establishment in London of a Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee with representatives of the Congress, the Moslem League the 
Indian States and the Ooveinment of India, along with reprcBentatives of other 
Commonwealth countries the Congress and Moslem League members to be nomi¬ 
nated by their resp^tive bodies. Secondly, ho urged the setting up in India of a 
Defence Advisory Committee, with representatives of the Assembly and nominees 
ot Indian States with the object of assisting the Cominander-in-Chief in the con¬ 
duct of the war. 

jRiirtaza Sahib complained against the reduction in the expenditure on 
Departraont from about Rs. 30,000 a year to about Rs. 12,000 and con- 
Hasted this with the fact that Ra. .38 lakhs was being siieiit on the Ecclesiastical 
Department, which was a non-votable subject. 

Naiuatizarfa Liaqat Ali Khan explained why the Moslem League had decided 
to oppose the Finance Bill. I’roceeding, he said that after the larLtest party had 
r *6 Government with the help of the nominated officials and 

non-oftoials and with the obliging and ready support of the European Group had 
carried everything they wanted to carry. The House knew that even if the Opposi¬ 
tion had been able to throw out the Finance Bill, tlie Government would have 
arawn on their reserve powers and would have certified the measure. Under the 
constitution, the only method of protest they could select was the refusal of supplies 
grievances had been redressed. 3 he siieaker said that the Moslem 
League h^ad not tried to embarrass the British Government nor hinder their war 
Vi TJ V wanted to do so, we could have demanded the immediate 

granting of 1 akistan. Cur attitude could not be called that of bargaining or of 

® What we said was that it was difficult to 

create the light type of atmosphere and make the people feel that it was their war. 

repiesentativeB of the principal political parties bad a real share 
This will be evident from the Bombay resolu- 
tion of the League. We then said that war comniitlees were not sutEeieiit for aeso- 
crating people with the war effort and yesterday Sir Horn! Mody endorsed our view", 
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Sir Jeremy Eaisman, replyinp; to the eriiieism of the Budget on the 
ground that there was no attempt at retrenclimeiit coupled with economy, 
emphasized that there was an important dietinetiou between the two ideas of 
economy and retrenchment. Retrenchment was a policy which had to be faced at a 
time when society could not support the full volume of the “overheadB” 
of Governmeut aiid when it was necessary for the country to make up its mind 
that it was goiiig to cut down “overheads” and that with that initling down would 
go a reduction in the scale of Government activity ; in oilier words, yon cut some 
branches of the trees. Tills, he declared, was not a time of that kind. Now, when 
by general consent the scope of Government uilivities was daily widening, the 
whole conception of retrenchment in that sense was out of iilaco. Wluit, liowevcr, 
was intended was economy in the day to-day administration of Government, and 
with that he entirely agreed. He agreed that it was the duty of the Government 
and it was his duty to see that llie activities which Governmeut nnist undertake 
at this time were carried out with the maximum regard for economy. He had 
already explained, he said, what endeavours Inid been made in the sphere of 
supply to secure the maximum economy concurrently with the e.xecntiou of the 
duties of that Department. 'I'o prove that over a largo Held of contracts placed by 
the Supply Department or with the assistance of tliat Department were not such 
as to leave scope for excess prolits. lie mentioned tlnit ho liad received snggesliou 
from more than one firm com|iletely engaged in war contracts tlnit tlie excess 
' rofits tax should be tilaced at 100 per cent. 'Ibis was an extraordinary thing and 
he later discovered that these firms had their full capacity booked up by Govern¬ 
ment at prices which would not leave them liable to excess profits lax (laughter) 
and these firms were concerned to see that their rivals who were taking their civil 
and non-war business and making handsome profils paid excess tu-otits tax. As 
regards the question of how the Fiiuiuce Department bad equipped itself to bear 
the greater burden of controlling expenditure now, the Finance AJember gave 
figures of the increase in the stall in the Military Finance Deiairlincnt, the Military 
Accounts Detmrtmeiit and the Controller of Bnpply Accounts, the inoreases varying 
from 60 to 200 per cent. He assured the House that Government had not ignored the 
importance of equipping them selves to carry out the nihliiional icB)ionRibilitiBB thrown 
upon them by the greater volume of expendituro and Ihe gieater number of places 
in which such expenditure arose. Another aspect of economy was touidicd upon in the 
question raised as to whether those in-ovinccs whicli found ibcniBelves in a iiositioii to 
dp so,_ should not be asked to undertake a larger share of certain war activities such as 
air raid precautions and civic guards. The h'inance Member referred to the 
Niemeyer Award and the amendment of it and said it was still the position that 
the_ Central Government was a good deal worse off and faced a more difficult 
position than it would, of course, if war had not broken out. 'Wliile be had a year 
ago felt it proper to underlake cerUiin linbililies oeeiirring in the provinces wliieh 
were not, strictly within the orbit of defence but belonged rather to the sphere of 
passive preparations to be taken by local Governmeuts, he now felt it would be 
reasonable to approach the proviuces willi a request that they should take a larger 
share of these liabilities, and he felt that the rcspoiiso from the provinces would not 
be unreasonable. Most of the |)roviiiceB now found themselves comparatively 
well off. 

Ban on Baootra Mareiace Biel 

21st MARCH:—The Hindu rule of Law probibitiiig marriage between two 
persons of the some gotra (spiritual ancestry) and between i)crsons belonging to 
different sub-divisions of tlie same caste was souglit to bo removed by a Bill which 
Mr. Oovind Deshmukh moved reference to Belecl Oonimitlee in the AsBembly to-day. 
Mr. Deslimukh explained Unit the rule bad become archaic and did not subserve 
any eugenic purpose ; it did not prevail among the Budras and was modified by 
custom among certain sections of Brabmins and Ksluitriyas. The ban was often 
circumvented by getting the girl adopted by someone of a different gotra ; but there 
was no legal adoption of a girl under the Hindu Law. Lcgislatioii removing Iho 
ban had been passed in Baioda and Indore Btates. Marriages between iiersons 
belonging to different siib-divisions of the same caste, tliough not legally prohibited, 
were rare, because of the general belief that they were not lawful A solution of 
the two sets of difficulties, said Mr. Deshmukh, was civil marriage, but many bad 
conscientious obieclioii to such civil marriage. Hence the Bill. He suggested that 
this measure also might bo included among those which had been referred to the 
Committee presided over by Sir B, N. Eau. 
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Bit Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving circulation of the Rill, observed 
that the lucaBure was not only poBBibly coiilrovereial, but would profoundly afFeet 
Hindu social life and the Btrui'ture of Hindu Law. It dealt with an item on the 
Concurrent Legislative List, and it had been the rule when legiBlating in that field 
that public opinion should he called iji before the lIouBe dealt with tlie Bill, lie 
was not averse to consultiuj' Bir B. N. itau with regard to the question of including 
it among the group of measures referred to him, but in the Home Member’s view 
this Bill did not deal with the same principle as the others did. The House agreed 
to the circulation of the Bill. 


Comforts for Haj rii.OKiMS 

Increased space for each pilgrim on any ship engaged in carrying Haj pilgrims 
IS to be provided and rnarlicd off under the provisions of Shaikh Fazlihaq Firacha’s 
Bdl which was passed by the Assembly this morning. Syed G. B. Nairang, Diwan 
Lalcliaud NavalTui, JMaulvi Abdul Gitant ainl Bir Abdulla Havoou 8u])ported the 
Bill as reported u|ion by llie select committee ami expressed the view that pilgrims 
would not seriously object to any slight increase in fares in return for the additional 
eomfort which would result from greater space ami separate maikiiig of space. 
Diwaii Lalchaiid Navalrai and Manlvi Abdul Ghani felt tliat com|ietition between 
the shit)ping companies coiicerucd would prevent any rise in fares, Mr. J. D Boyle 
European Group, said he w.is glad that this point of view had been recognized by 
the Bupiiortcra of the measure, namely, that marking of space for pilgrims would 
limit the carrying capacity of sliips and was bound to result in an increase in the 
fares. Mr. J. D. 'Jyson, Education Secretary, said that the Government had decided 
to remain neutral on the Bill. Ho felt that the effect of the Bill might not be 
beneficial to the pilgrim public. Ho also announced that the Bill could not be 
eulorced during the period of the war. 

Debate on the Finance Bill (cond.) 

sand. MARCH During the discussion of the clauses of the Finance Bill 
tins morning, Dr. P. N. Baiicrjee sought the doubling of the amount of the 
rebate allowed to the cottage match industry since 19:i4. He said this was only 
reasonable in view of tbe decision to double the duty on matches. His suggestion 
would not result in any substantial loss of revenue, because the quantity of 
matches produced by the cottage industry was very small. 

Mr. J. D. Boyle, opposing, quoted the 'J'ariff Board’s observation that the 
maiuifncturo of matches organised as a cottage industry had hardly any future ■ and 
that the dangerous character of the niatcriala used in it made it unfit to be a co’ltage 
industry. He also said the industry liardly deserved to be called a cottage industrw • 
tbe wages were wretched, the condilions of work were wretched and the match pro- 
diiced were also wretched, 'these matches, be said, could safely be struck within 
the Assemlily Chamber without danger of a breach of the rules ; for thev would 
not light (Langltler). He liad himself tried it. 

Mr. Htisaaiiibhai Laljce, speaking as one who had once been engaged in the 
indusliy, strongly defended the cottage industry, wliich (he saifl) served to give 
the poor villagers employment and saved them from starvation. The cottage indus¬ 
try had been there for the last ten years and could not have survived if the 
matches produced by it were not saleable. He knew of matches produced by the 
most up-to-date machinery becoming dam)) and failing to light. 

Sir Jeremy Banniun said that the amendment would have ayipenled to him if he 
had not taken some care to enquire into the eomlitions in whicli the cottage 
industry operated. Any subsidy for the cottage industry, he said must be related 
to tbe cost of producing matches and not to the duly levied, fie was also con¬ 
vinced that any money given would not find its way to the poor workers but to a 
claB8 who did not deKcrve it. amendment was rejected. 

Dr. Bannerjee and Babii Baijnath Bajoria tried to securo a reduction in tbe 
Income-tax and Excess Profits 'Pax surcharges but faihd, as rdso Mr Lalchand 
Navalrut in hts efforts to reduce the postal charges. All the clauses were uassed 
without an amendment. 

During the third reading, Maidvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury who had com 
plained of having been denied an opportunity to speak on the first reading was 
cheered wlien he rose. He said that since the last Finance Bill was rciectcd 
nothing had happened to make the House change its attitude. Neither the Vicerov 
nor the Beeretary of State had done anything to induce the House to change its 
view, nor to create any war enthusiasm in the country. He complained that taxation 
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introduoed as a war measure had continued after the war. The super-tax imposed 
during the last war was an instance. There was the suspicion that the taxation 
now imposed would also continue for ever. After Mr. Chaudhury, one or two other 
members wanted to speak, but the Leader of the House reminded the members of 
the agreement among the parties not to make any speeches during the third 
reading and of the Piesident's statement that he would see to it that that agreement 
was carried out. Oloaure was, therefore, moved and accepted and the House divided 
on the motion that the Bill be passed. The Bill was passed by 40 votes to 19. 
The Muslim League and the Congress Nationalist Parties voted against the Bill. 
Sir H. P, Mody and Sir Cowasji Jehangir did not vote. 

Doty on Iybes & Tubes Bill 

During the discussion on the Bill to levy an excise duty on tyres and tubes, 
the Finance Member announced that he contemplated that if it was possible to do 
so administratively, tyres for bullock carts would be exempted from the duty. 

Tyres for bullock carts. Sir Jeremy Raisman said, represented an innovation, 
which must be encouraged by every means possible because of the beneficial effect 
on roads and on the animals. For that reason, he was prepared to make every 
effort to prevent any iuorcase of the price in the case of tyres used for these 
carts, (Laughter.) 

In reply to the argument put forward by Sir Homi Mody and Sir Raza Ali in 
favour of an equivalent import duty. Sir Jeremy Raisman pointed out that without 
a proper examination of the position of the industry, an equivalent import duty 
could not be levied, as it would have a protective effect. He deidared he was 
satisfied that there was no necessity to increase the existing import duty in the 
present eivoumstances. Cheumstanees, be went on, might arise in which this 
industry might be able to establish a claim for protection, and in that case, the 
duty should be changed from a revenue to a protective duty and from that time 
onwards, it would be necessary to maintain a margin between the revenue duty 
and excise. Both the excise and the import duty on tyres and tubes at present 
were revenue duties, and ho claimed he was entitled to fix them independently at 
the level most suitable for revenue purpose. 

Sir Raza A!i strongly urged that the conditions under which Indians were 
employed in the tyre factories established in India should be investigated, so as to 
prevent any discrimination between Indian and European employees. It was 
scandalous, he declared, that any such discrimination should be permitted, or that 
there should bo no law in the country to enforce equality of treatment in this 
matter. Sir Jeremy Raisman explained that he had not enquired into the detailed 
constitution of these companies. Matters to which Sir llaza Ali had referred must 
come under examination if and when protective considerations came up. In 
answer to Babu Baijnath Bajoria, the Finance Member said there were four 
tyre companies established in India and gave their names. The Bill was passed 
without an amendment. 


Excess Profits Tax Amend. Bill 

The House passed the Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
mainly to provide for the consequences of a change in the period of charge and 
the rate of the Excess Profits I’ax, 

Iron & Steel Protection Bill 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar moved consideration of his Bill to continue for 
another year the protective duties on iron aud steel manufactures, silver thread 
and wire and sugar. 'I'he Commerce Member, referring to the iron and steel 
industry, observed that it was possible that this industry had, after all the years 
of protection it had enjoyed and after all the sacrifices made by the consumer, 
might find itself in a position to stand on its legs, and the long period of protec¬ 
tion for the industry might either come to an end, or the quantum of protection, 
if at all, might very materially be reduced. But the present was not the time to 
come to any settled conclnsion on this question. Hence the decision to continue 
the status quo for another year. Further discussion was continued on Monday, 
the a4th. March when Sir Ziauddin Ahmad moved its reference to a Select 
Committee which was rejected. The House passed the consideration motion, 
as also all the clauses of the Bill without a division. The Bill was passed without 
a division, as also the Bill to extend the period of the import duty on wheat and 
wheat flour by another year. 
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Import Doty on Broken Fice 

The Commerce Member, moving that the second Tariff Bill be taken into, 
consideration, referred to rice and eaid that, owing to the bad crop of rice, the 
Government had decided not to extend the import duty on broken rice this year. 
He, however, warned the rice trade not to take a<lvantai;e of rice shortage by raising 
prices. If they did that, they would be making the chances of a future import duty 
on broken rice extremely slender. 

As for wheat, the Commerce Member reiterated what he had announced last 
year, namely, that the Government would carefully vvateh the prices of wheat and 
■would not hesitate to remove or lower the quantum of import duty or take other 
steps to bring down the prices if they were satislied that speculative tendencies 
were responsible for higher prices of wheat at any time during the year. The Bill 
was passed. 

Income Tax TarntiNAL 

During discussion on demands for supplementary grants, Messrs. Bannerji, 
Maitra and Lalchand Navalrai sought information relating to the composition of 
the Income-tax Tribunal. They enquired whether the recniitment to the Tribunal 
was made through the Public Service Commission, whether the persons selected 
were the best available in India and whether they had any experience of 
income-tax law. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned, 
Non-Eecognition of Communal Unions 

25th. MARCH By 48 votes t.o 17, the Assembly rejected to-day Mr. H. M. 
Abdullah's resolution, recommending “that the present diseriminatory policy of the 
Government as regards recognition of so-called common unions of Government 
employees should be abandoned forthwith and unions of employees belonging to 
any one particular section or community should be ofnciidy recognised.” 

Mr. P. J. Oriffiths, vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that the ex¬ 
tension of the principle of communalism to trade unionism was fraught with danger 
to organised labour in this country. Once the principle was accepted, it must 
spread to the general industrial sphere ; in fact, some of the speeches had made 
it abundantly clear that it was intended to be applied to all unions. As a member 
of a minority community he was bound to have sympathy with the demands of 
another minority community for separate representation in various spheres of life as 
a form of protection, but in industrial and other spheres there were two criteria 
for considering the question of separate representation. Firstly, was there any 
conflict of interests between the minority and the majority communities with regard 
to any particular matters under discussion, and secondly, even if there was no 
conflict of interests, was it in fact the case that there was serious danger of discri¬ 
mination in practice being made against the minority 7 Applying these two tests, 
he found there was no jnstificatioii for the demand made in the resolution. There 
was, he declared, no difference between Hindus and Muslims in matters with which 
trade unions dealt, namely, wages, hours of work and amenities of life. 

Mr. Aney emphasised that the fnndamantal princi|iles of all religious faiths 
were the same and so if a Christian or a Hindu or a Muslim lived up to the true 
tenets of his faith, he would be the ideal citizen. There was nothing special with 
regard to any particular faith but what had to be remembered was that service 
unions were also a part of the big movement in the world to consolidate the work¬ 
ing classes ; and if anything done in India had the effect of iuModiieing in that 
movement the communal or separatist spirit, it would be not only detrimental to 
the employees, but to the wider world movement. 'I'lie resolution called upon the 
Government to take a reactionary step which they should not take the responsibility 
of accepting. He alluded to the fact that three members of the House, who had 
experience of running trade unions, had spoken against the resolution. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra vehemently opposed the resolution. He said that he had 
never heard even a whisper of criticism against the policies of service unions even 
by those for whose benefit the resolution was sought to be passed. He assured Dr. 
Ziauddin that the service unions wuld not take up the question of prayers or meals, 
nor could these unions take up individual cases. Such cases could be ventilated 
in the Assembly. He challenged the statement that these unions were a close 
preserve of Hindus and gave instances in which Muslims were elected presidents 
of these unions. Mr. Azhar Alt and Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi were presidents 
of unions whose members were predominantly Hindus. 

Sir Raza AH explained that the main grievance of the Muslim employees of 
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the Government was that the Home Department Resolution dated 6th July 1934 
was not beinf; ffiven effeet to in letter and spirit, in refiiiid to appointments, pro¬ 
motions and dismissals. Most of the Muslim Unions had been set up to concen¬ 
trate on such Ki'icvniuies, Lie was q\iite pre|)ared to advice the Union, of which 
he was the President, to join a common union, provided an assurance was forth- 
cominii from a responsible authority of the latter union that tlicy would help 
their Muslim niembcrs to ensure that the resolution dated Gth July 19.34 was pro¬ 
perly given effect. If the common union was not prepared to help the Muslim 
members, then surely, there was a confliet of interests anrl therefore there was 
discrimination against the MuBlims. 'I'hal being so, it was the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to be just ajid act conrageously Iry accepting the resolnlion under diseusBion. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuzuavi declared that he detested eoramnnal unions, but 
they could not shut their eyes to facts. The feeling among the Muslim employees 
was that by ioining a common union their grievances could not be removed. 
That feeling was based on faets and past O-xperienee. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, liome Member, said that in considering their attitude, 
the Government had approached the question with an of)en mind, had endeavoured 
to give due weiglit to the feelings of those in favour of the resolution ; and if he 
had to oppose it, it was only bceanse, after a full consideration, the Government 
remained of the opinion they had previously lield, that it was not either in the 
best interests of the employees themselves nor of the general jmblic that communal 
unions should be given ofliciai resignation. 

Kxi'laining the eircumstaiK-es under which the Government agreed in 1930 to 
give recognition to Associations of Government servants, the Home Member said 
that it was agreed that these Associations could only be for the purpose of making 
representations on matters of common interest to a whole elnss of Government 
employees. On other matters. Government^ employees were able to submit indi¬ 
vidual memorials. 'J'ho principles of reeogiiilion then adopted were that an Associa¬ 
tion should consist of a distinct class of Government emi>loyees and every 
Government employee of the same class must ho eligible for membership of the 
Association. These conditions had remained unchanged ever since 1920 ; in 1932, 
these principles were reafiirmed. These, in liis view, were snflicient to protect the 
interests of wlinle classes of Governmtmt eeivants as such, hecanse where major 
issues were at stake, even the imijority community would recognise that the 
solidarity of the Service or the Association was essential, and the Association could 
not afford to ueglect the intereBts of any section of the raomhers without detriment 
to the membersliip strength. 

Mr. Abdul Rashid Cliaudhury, siii)porting the resolntion, declared that the 
present common trade unions were concerned with every other interest except tliat 
of Muslims. The House divided on tlie resolution and rejected it by 48 votes to 17, 

PROKEfsioN Tax Bir.L 

27th. MARCH :—3'he House agreed to-day to circulation of Sir Frederick James' 
Bill to limit to a maximum of Rs. .bO per annum the amount payable in respect of any 
person by way of tax on profession, trades, callings and emfiloyments. Bir Frederick 
James said that the Hill sought to remove what they in Madras felt to be an 
anomaly and an injustice. After referring to the einuinistaiua-s leading to the 
passing of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Act by Parliament, 
he said the now section added by the Amending Act, wlule eoutinuiiig the right of 
provinces to impose a tax on irrofessions, trades, eallings and cm|iloyiiient«, limited 
the incidence of that tax in respect of any one person to a maximum of Rs. .bO 
yier annum, save iu the case of those provinces in whidi a tax of this kind was 
levied at a higher rale jrrior to M.arch 31, 191!). Tn siicli eases exem))lion was 
granted from the operation of the limit of Its .bO. The resnlt was tluit wheieas in 
most provinces taxes of this nature were limiled to Rs. 50 maximnm, in Madras 
Presidency the maximum rate was an liigh as Rs. 1,000 yicr aniuini in the City of 
Madras and Rs. 550 per aniiura in tlie districts outside the City. 

Sir Jeremy Raisnan, moving that the Bill iie circulated, said that a measure 
of this kind necessitated the survey of a number of existing taxes, mid the taking 
of action to replace these taxes by alternative sources of revenue and, on that 
ground alone, time must be given to all the Provincial Governments and local 
bodies affected to consider the possible effect of the measure and state their views 
upon it. As regards tlie general object of the mover, it was no secret that the 
Government of India had, for many years, discouraged this type of tax. He 
himself had pointed out the Provincial Governments that they were erecting a 
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superstructure of local taxation on a foundation of doubtful validily, and that it 
was highly objectionable that the field of income-tax should be invaded in this 
surreptitious way. 

Sir Henry Gidney, on behalf of the newly formed Independent Party, Mr. 
Aney and Syed Murtaza Saheb supported the motion, which was passed. 

Pedekal Courts Appeal Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Dr. Banerjee'a Bill to simplify 
the procedure in appeals to the Federal Court. The mover said that the rules at 
present made applicable to appeals to the Federal Court were complex and dilatory 
and also expensive. They were suited to appeals to the Privy Council, situated 
6.000 miles away, but not to ajtpeals to the Federal Court situated in India. He 
stressed the desirability of giving to the Federal Court full powers to regulate its 
own practice and procedure under Section 214, Government of India Act, and 
quoted the opinions given in support of the suggestion by Sir Maurice Owyer and 
the late Sir Shah Sulaiman. Dr. Banerjee made it clear that the Bill made no 
attempt to extend in any way the Federal Court’s jurisdiction. 

Meek-Greqory Mission 

29th. MARCH The Meck-Gregory Mission to America was strongly criticised 
and as strongly defended in the course of a debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. 
A. N. Chattopadhya under a demand for a Supplementary Grant in respect of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics.” 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee. supporting the cut motion, made references to Dr. 
Gregory, suggesting that he was not fully acquainted with the economic needs and 
conditions of India but on a point of order raised by Sir Frederick James, the 
Chair ruled that it was not desirable to discuss in the House the merits of indivi¬ 
dual oliicers. Dr. Banuerjee declared that it was not his intention to disparage Dr. 
Gregory but wanted to lodge a strong protest against the non-appointment of 
Indians. If an Indian Delegation had been sent to America, he asserted, they 
would have carried out the work better ; they would have given their attention not 
only to the question of export from India but to imports from America and to 
the question of machinery for key industries which America alone could supply at 
present. Dr. Banerjee referred in support of his criticism of the Mission’s work 
to an Editorial in the Hindu, Madras. 

Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member in a spirited defence of 
Dr. Gregory, declared that Dr. Bannerjee’s remarks were thoroughly unjustified. 
Dr. Gregory was oue of the few officers on whom, he, the Commerce Member, had 
constantly depended and whose advice had been of invaluable help to him in trade 
and economic matters. As regards Dr. Gregory's suitability for this mission, the 
Commerce Member was convinced that he could not have made a better selection. 
(Hear, hear). The Commerce Member said that some commercial bodies had criti¬ 
cised the Mission but they had done so under the imfiression that the Mission 
was sent to negotiate a trade pact ; but when it was explained to them that this 
was a purely fact-finding mission sent to survey the situation and to make a report 
to the Government of India on the situation at tliat time, most of the commercial 
bodies recognised the reasonableness of Government's action. Dr. Banerjee bad 
ignored all this. The Commerce Member went on to exi)lain that Dr, Gregory 
had been in the United States before associated with an important mission which 
the United Kingdom had sent there, and had established contact and acquaintance 
with officials of the United States Treasury, and these contacts were invaluable in 
the carrying out of his mission on behalf of India. The Report of the Mission 
could not be published in its entirety, because it contained confidential matters 
relating to America’s bey industries and requirements. The published Report was 
an expurgated edition but even so, its value could not be questioned. The Com¬ 
merce Member remarked upon the incongruity of a Professor of Economics like 
Dr. Bannerjee taking lessons in economics from editorials in daily newspapers. 

Sir Baza AH thought it unfortunate that Dr. Banerjee should have brought 
in the question of the fitness and the suitability of Dr. Gregory. From what he 
(Sir Raza Ali) knew of Dr. Gregory’s work, it had given entire satisfaction to the 
people with a reasonable frame of mind. As for feir David Meek, Sir Baza Ali 
bore testimony to his sincere and earnest desire in dealing with industrial and 
economic questions to find out the course of action really beneficial to India. But, 
said Sir Raza Ali, on the question of appointment of Indians, he was entirely in 
Record with Dr. Banerjee. The Commerce Member on bis question bad committed 
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himself to a policy with which non-ofBcial members of the House could never be 
in sympathy. He had justified Dr. Gregory’s appointment on the ground that Dr. 
Gregory was well-known in America and had access to officials because of his 
previous knowledge of the country. If that logic was true, there would, consider¬ 
ing the diffionlty of Indians as a race in countries like America, be a perpetual 
argument against the appointment of Indians. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, intervening, said that Sir Raza Ali was reading 
more into his remarks than was justified. All that he (the Commerce Member) had 
said was that, in the conditions of that time and for the purpose intended and in 
order to get a report within the time available. Dr. Gregory was the best man 
available. There was no policy behind it. The Commerce Member reminded the 
House that every Trade Commissioner appointed by the Commerce Department had 
been an Indian, except in the United Kingdom. 

Sir Raza Ali said that if that was the Government of India’s policy he did 
not have much to say ; but he asked w'hy it should not have been possible for the 
Commerce Member to send a delegation of one Englishman and one Indian ? 
Sir A, Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out that the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
New York, Mr. II. S. Malik, was associated with the Mission, while as regards Sir 
David Meek, he was on his way to England through America, and the Government 
of India took advantage of that to use Ids services in connection with the 
mission. Sir Raza Ali observed that, to be in the position of an Adviser was not the 
same thing as to be a member of the Delegation. Ho emphasised that unless on 
these delegations there was, if possible, a majority of Indians, the reports of these 
delegations were not going to command the country’s eonlidenee. As regards daily 
newspaper editorials, Sir Raza Ali said that he had been a careful reader of some 
of the leading articles and ho must say he took off his hat to the writers. 
Sir Raza Ali asserted that in no case sltould a Delegation of this kind have 
less than a fifty-fifty Indian representation. The cut motion was rejected and the 
demand was assented to. 

In.sukance Act Amend. Bile 

The Assembly agreed to all demands for Supplementary Grants and then 
took up the Insurance Act Amendment Bill. 

In moving that the mensnro be taken into cosideration, i\\t Commerce Member 
dealt with the main AmeinlmentB adopted i)y the Selec.t Committee. He said that 
they had removed from the Bill the provision relating to the power of prescribing 
the manner of making an application for renewal of a registration and had by 
inserting a new sub-section laid down in the Act itself, what was to be done in 
making such an application. He said that the scale of charges contemplated would 
be such as to fix the fee at Rs, 100 where the annual premium income of the 
insurer in the class of busimjss concerned was Rs. 1 lakh or leas, Rs. 200 when it 
exceeded one but did not exceed two lakhs, Rs. 300 when it exceeded two but did 
not exceed four lakhs, Rs. 500 when it exceeded four but did not exceed six lakhs, 
Rs. 750 when it exceeded six but did not exceed ten lakhs and Rs. 1,000 when it 
exceeded ten lakhs. The scale would also secure that the total of the fees payable 
in respect of all classes of business exclusive of life insurance business did not 
exceed Rs. 1,500. 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer supported the Bill, while Messrs. Cliattopadhyaya and 
Nauman wanted more time for the consideration of the Bill. They felt that the 
Bill was being rushed through in unnecessary hurry. 

The motion for consideration was adopted and the House took up the clauses. 

The provision increasing the registration fee for each class of business from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 for new insurance companies was attacked by Mr. A. C. Datta, 
who moved an amendment to omit the provision and was supported by Dr. Banerjee, 
Mr. Alley and Hr. F. De Souza. The speakers objected to the provision which, 
in their view, made the Bill “a taxation measure,” The Commerce Member, they 
suggested, had himself admitted this when he said that the contribution from the 
General Revenues towards the cost of administration of the Act would be limited 
to Rs. 1,50,000 and the balance of the cost would be met from the proceeds of the 
fees. The speakers expressed the fear that the increased fee would ‘'kill” young 
and small insurance companies and as the department would be dependent on the con¬ 
tribution made by insurance companies, the bigger companies which contributed more 
would exert a greater influence on the department. The department would, therefore, 
lose its independence, and would become extravagant because the Finance Department, 
wbich only made a fixed contribution, might not exercise a rigid and strict control. 
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Sir Cawasji Jehangir gave the asBurance that the Select Committee on the 
Bill constantly had before it the interests of the smaller companies, but he agreed 
that there was the danger of extravagance owing to the lack of Finance 
Department’s Control. 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer said that his Group protested against the principle of 
making the insurers pay for the cost of administration ; and he made it clear that 
unless the Commerce Member gave an assurance that as the Department grew, 
more money would, if necessary, be forthcoming from the General Revenues. He 
could not support the provision. 

Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar reminded the House that the fee of Rs. 500 was 
with reference to new insurance companies which might, hereafter, come into 
existence. On the question whether the Government had been committed to the 
policy of making the Department self-supporting, he made it clear that that was 
not the policy. It had already been empliasised that the fees were to be charged 
in order to increase the realisations under the Act so as to cover the present direct 
cost of administration, He laid stress on the words ‘present’ and ‘direct’ and said 
he was not committing the House to any proposition that Rs. 1,50,000 was the 
maximum which the general tax-payer would bear towards the cost of 
administering the Act. ’Hie amendment was lost. 

During the discussion on Clause 4, prescribing a graduated scale of charges 
for renewal of registration, the Commerce Member reiterated that the Government 
had no inten-tion of making any profit out of the Bill. 'I'hey only wanted to raise 
the bare minimum necessary amount for the Department of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. Ho anticipated that the Rules which were expected to be published 
during the year would contain a lower scale of charges than were incorporated in 
the Select Committee's report, to which he had referred in his speech earlier in the 
day. He, however, declared that having regard to the finances of the Government, 
he would not be able to carry on the responsibilities of the Dejiartment unless 
the House agreed to the Bill and thereby enabled him to raise money. On the 
point raised by Mr. Aney, the Commerce Member staled that the Government had 
power to grant exemption from stamp duly on renewal fees, and they would do 
so if it was found tliat renewal of licciices required additional payment on account 
of stamp duty, trir Karaaswnmi Mudaliar accepted and the House passed an amend¬ 
ment adding to the Clause a luoviso to the effect that an appeal shall lie to the 
Central Government from an order passed by the Superintendent of Insurance 
imposing a penally on the insurer. 

Clause 4 was allowed to stand over for further consideration of an Amendment 
moved by Dr. Baniierjee, and the House isassed Clauses 5 to 12 and adjourned till 
Monday the Slat. March when the Congress Mationalist party gained a point on which 
they had laid great stress, namely, that the |)ower8 of the Superintendent of Insurance 
were too exhaustive under the Act and should, to some extent, be curtailed. 

Dr. P, N. Barterj: a supported by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhyaya and Mr. A. 0. 
Datta bad, on Saturday, moved an amendment to the efi'ect that the renewal of 
registration of an Insurance Company should be automatic on the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the luoiiosed new Section 3 A, and that the discretion left to the 
Superintendents by the following sub-clause sliould be removed : 

"'J'he Superintendent of Insurance, shall, on being satisfied that the insurer 
has fulfilled the requirements of this section, renew the registration and grant him 
a certificate of renewal of registration.” 

Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, on behalf of the 
Government, had accepted the idea, but not the wording of the amendment, and 
further consideration was left over till to-day in order to enable an agreed 
amendment to be drafted. 

The agreed amendment was moved and passed this morning. 

With the amendment the subclause reads 

‘‘The Superintendent of insurance, shall, on fulfilment by the insurer of the 
requirements of this section, renew the registration and grant him a certificate of 
renewal of registration.’’ 

'The House passed the Bill to amend the Insurance Act, 

Delhi Ribbon Development Bill 

Ist. APRIL t—The house continued to-day the discussion on Mr. J, D. Tyson's 
Bill to control ribbon development in Delhi, described by him as the first measure 
of its kind in India, Sir Yamin Khan, Mr. Kazmi, Mr. Abdul Ghani, Mr. Azhac 
Ali and Pandit Nilakanta Das spoke generally supporting the provisions of the Bill 
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but demanding relaxtion of aome of the powers proposed to be taken under it. 
Messrs. Azhar AH and Kazmi argued that the Government had ample powers 
already to exercise the control which they wanted to do by means of the Bill. Mr. 
Kazmi urged the establishment of a Planning Authority, and said that without 
such an Authority no restriction on development should be placed. 

Mr. Ohani expressed grave doubts about the policy of those in power in 
Delhi in the matter of improving or preserving graveyards and religious buildings 
and complained that even permission for ordinary repairs and whitewashing of 
these religious buildings had been refused by the authorities. Sir Yamin Khan 
complimented the Government on deciding not to make use of their voting power 
to pass the Bill but to carry the House with them. He said that he originally 
entertained apprehension about the Bill but he was now convinced that it was a 
beneficial measure. 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the suggestion that powers already existed which, 
without recourse to legislation, could have been utilised to give the Government 
the control which they wanted pointed out that apart from the fact that the more 
democratic course was to introduce a Bill in the House and not to adopt measures 
without reference to the House, this was the first measure of its kind in India 
and even had the Government wished, they could not have adopted from any 
province the privisions that were being introduced in the Bill. The consideration 
motion was passed. 

During discussion of the clauses. Mr. Tyson accepted and the House passed 
a number of amendments moved by Mr. Kazmi, Mr. Ghani, Mr. Nairang and Mr. 
Aney. Among these amendments was one laying down that a person shall be 
deemed to be interested in laud if, among other things, ho is a Muslim and the 
land is one occupied by or for the purposes of a mosque, Imamhara, Dargah, 
Karbala or Muslim graveyard. Another amendment accepted excluded from control 
under the Bill places of worship, the tomb, saraadhi, cenotaph or the graveyard or 
the wall enclosinu these, and also the construction of an unmetalled road intended 
to give access to land soley for agricultural purposes. A proviso was added to the 
effect that, in case the Chief Commissioner decided to acquire land, the claimant to 
it shall bo entitled to be repaid by thio acquiring aiitliority the amount of expense 
which he might have properly incurred in connection with the preparation and 
submission of bis claim for compensation and in default of agroomcnt, such amount 
should be determined by the authority deciding the value of the land in the 
proceedings under the I.and Acquisition Act, In the course of the discuBsion, Mr. 
Tyson made it clear that control under the Bill was not intended to apply to areas 
where Ini[)rovement Trust Bohemes were in operation. 

During the third reading, Mr. Aney expressed regret that Government should 
have agreed to the wide definition of an “intoreslcd person." The definition in his 
view was so wide that it was open to a Muslim from Bokhara to come and enter a 
claim. The Bill, as amended, was passed. The House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—3rd. February to 23rd. April 1941 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 1941 


The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced on Monday 
the 3rd. February 1341 in the afternoon. The Hon. Mr. iJ S. Suhrawardy, Finance 
Minister, circulated a statement to the House which showed that he expected a 
deficit of Eevenue account of Es. 1 crore and 7 lakhs for 194t)-41. 

Gn the motion of the Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq the date for the submission 
of the report of the Select Committee on tiie Secondary Eiiucation Bill was extended 
to April 15 next. 'I'he date for the submission of tlie Select Committee’s report 
on the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) Bill was extended to February 
28 next. 

Considerable progress was made with the consideration of the Bengal Motor 
Spirit Sales Taxation Bill, 1941, which proposed to levy on all retail sales of motor 
spirit a tax at the rate of one anna and six pies ))er gallon. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, the Fin-ince Minister briefly indicated the chief changes 
proposed by the select committee. He said that the definition of motor spirit had 
been amended to exclude diesel and any other lieavy oils used as fuel for industrial 
machinery. The select committee thought tliat these should not be brought within 
the scope of a tax whose object was to provide funds to advance the construction 
of new roads. An amendment by Mr. P. Banerji (CongresB party) that the Bill 
be recommitted to the select committee, having failed the House proceeded to consi¬ 
der the measure clause by clause. With reference to the clause relating to the 
levy of tax, Mr. J. F, Sinclair (European) proposed by way of amendment that "no 
tax shall be levied under this Act on the sale of any motor spirit for the purpose 
of aviation.” This amendment was accepted by the h'inance Minister and passed 
by the House. After several other amendments had been disposed of further 
consideration of the measure was held on the next day, the 4th. February when 
the Minister proposed certain minor changes to some of the clauses which evoked 
little discussion. The only important alteration effected was in respect of the pre¬ 
amble. Originally, the preamble only mentioned the imposition of a tax on retail 
sales of motor spirit in Bengal without specifying the purpose to which the money 
was to be appropriated. By an amendment moved by Mr. Suhrawardy yesterday, 
it was made clear that the proceeds of this tax would be utilized for the construc- 
of new roads in the province. The object of this fund, Mr. Suhrawardy explained, 
was not merely to supplement the Central Bond Fund but also to provide for new 
roads for wluch there was considerable demand. 'J’hcre appeared to be little change 
o£ getting money for the purpose from the Central Eoad Fund in the near future. 
The Minister indicated that the roads proposed to be constructed would be in the 
nature of trunk roads, feeder roads or marketing roads which would be taken up 
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In accordnooe with the advice of the Board of Comamnication. He made it clear 
that no roads outside Mr. Kind’s report would be taken in hand. Another important 
amendment was incorporated l)y which it was provided that the in'oposed tax would 
not be levied until October 1, 1911. The tiiird reading of the Bill was passed by 
the House with the modifications mentioned above. 

Bkngal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill 1941 

6th, FEBRUARY :—An account of the financial position of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was given by the Finance Minister, Mr. //. S. Sukrawardy, while moving 
in the Assemlrly to-day tliat tl\e Bengal Finance (Sales 'l ax) Bill, as reported by the 
Select Comrailtee be taken into consideration. Emiihasising the imperative neces¬ 
sity of the Bill, Mr Sukrawardy said that tliere might be some tinkering witli it, 
some increase or decrease of the rale, some inclusion or exclusion in the schedule, 
but its necessity so far as tlve purpose of administration was concerned, could not be 
denied. ‘'Tiiis year’’ tiie Finance Minister proceeded, ‘ we had a deficit of one crore 
and seven laklis. 'fhis has been met from the closing balance, but the closing 
balance has now gone down to such a luoportiou that it cannot stand the strain 
of any deficit budget, as the next budget is bound to be, without this taxation,” 
Out of one crore and seven lakhs, thirty lakhs approximately represent the jute that 
has been purchased by Government, 'riierefore, there is an increased expenditure 
of 75 lakhs which will have to he carried on to this year. Along with the seventy- 
six lakhs, further expenditure has been provided for tlie next year’s budget. I am 
not in a position to give details to this House before the budget is presented.” The 
Finance Minister cmpliasised tliat the tax would not affect the poor to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. After nearly three hours’ diseiiasioii, the Assembly, by ninety to 
fifty-four votes, rejected the Congress party’s (Mr, P. Bamrjae’s) amendraeut urging 
recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, and the House agreed to take 
the Bill into considenition. 'I'he Assembly at this stage adjourned till 
Monday the 10th. February when it was adjoiirnecf again by the Speaker in memory 
of the sudden death of Mr. Sureiidra y/lolian Maitra, a member of the House. 

11th. FEBRUARY The consideration of the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, clause by 
clause was taken up by the Assembly to-day. The Opposition efforts were mainly 
directed to posttioning the operation of the measure until six months after the ter¬ 
mination of the war or to limiting ittotiiree years. Amendments to that effect were 
defeated l>y overwhelming majorities and tite House agreed to Clause 1, defining 
the extent and the date of commencement of the Bill. 'I'he claused provided that 
the measure would come into forces 'on such date as the Provincial Government 
may, by notification in the ofiicial Gazette, appoint”. The Assembly was considering 
Clause 2 the definition part of the Bill when it adjourned. 

SOPPLEMENTAHY BUDGET ESTIMATES 

12tb. FEBRUARY :—When the supplementary budget estimates for 1940-41, 
presented by the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. Sukrawardy, at a previous meeting 
of the legislature, came up for consideration to-day, the various tirovisions, parti¬ 
cularly those relating to police and jails, were subjected to considerable criticism by 
several members of the Opposition. The total covered by the estimates was Es. 
1,67,000 out of which Ks. 1.99,000 was charged and the balance was voted. 

The demands related to 15 grants, two of which, namely, "interest free advan¬ 
ces and loans” and "aiivances” were outside the revenue account. 'I'hese two grants 
between them accounted for a total of Ks 90J lakhs. 

Under the ‘revenue” heads, tlie largest single demand was under ‘'Agriculture” 
for which 55,35,000 had been provided. This included an expenditure of Es. 29 25,000 
On the purchase of jute in June and July last with the object of maintaining 
an economic price level for the new crop in the current year. The rest of the 
additional expenditure under “Agriculture" was due mainlv to the registration of 
jute lands and the regulation and licensing of jute. In addition, there was a pro¬ 
vision of Ks. 70,000 to secure a stock of seeds in connextion with a scheme for 
making available to cultivators substitute crop seeds which might be shown on areas 
released by the impending resirictiou of jute cultivation. There were moreover 
charges in connexion with an expert inquiry which was now in progress in 
regard to the jute and hessian future markets. 

The next largest demand was on account of “Education—General” for which 
Es. 6,83,000 had been provided to implement the scheme of development of primary 
education. 
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Under “Police” the demand was for Rs. 5,89,000 due mainly to extra staff to 
maintain law and order in the province. Included in the demand was a provision 
of Rs. 51.000 for Civic Guards who had been orKanised in terms of the Civic Guard 
Ordinance, 1940. It was pointed out in an explanatory memorandum that the 
duties of civic guards were mostly in the provincial field but there were some items 
outside this field for which the Central Government had agreed to contribute one- 
third of the total cost of the organization. The provision in respect of “Other Con¬ 
tingencies—Arms, Accoutrements and Ordnance Stores”—under this head, repre¬ 
sented the cost of equipment and training of three additional tear smoke squards 
in the Bengal Police the formation of which had been undertaken after the original 
budget had been passed. 

The grant under “Jails” came next with a demand of Rs. 2,16,000. More than 
half of this was for the purchase of raw materials for jail manufactures and the 
balance was on account of the increased dietary charges owing to a rise in number 
of prisoners as well as in the luioe of foodstaffs. The demands under the remaining 
heads were comparatively small. 

Initiating a general discussion on the budget estimates. Mr. Syed Jalaluddin 
Hashemy (Proja) said that he thought it his duty to criticize some of the budget 
provision although he was sure that he would not succeed in making any impression 
on the minds' of the members of the Coalition Party or on the Finance Minister. 
At a previous meeting of the Assembly the Finance Minister replying to a question, 
had stated that the Government of Bengal had not contributed nor were they con¬ 
sidering any proposal to contrii)ute any sum out of provincial revenues towards 
the prosecution of war or the defence of India. But a little scrutiny of the 
provisions of the supplementary estimates would reveal that some of the items were 
at least indirectly connected with the defence of India. Roundly criticizing the 
police, Mr. Hashemy referred to the disturbances which took place in Calcutta on 
Monday and remarked that tear-gas bombs had been used on innocent Moslems, 
He suggested that in view of the use made by the Government of tear smoke 
squads they would not vote the demand made in this respect. Mr. Ahu Hossain 
Sarkar (Prajal said that the police force had been used by the Ministry in order to 
"suppress public opinion” and also to “oppress the Moslem publie” of the province. 
Alluding to the disturbances on Monday, he said that the police had been used on 
that occasion in a matter which could not but bo regarded as objectionable. Pro- 
Msing a cut motion in connexion with the demand made ui>der the Lead “Jails ” 
Jiai Harcndra Nath Choudhury (Congress) criticized the Government for the alleged 
inadequacy of the dietary charges. Mr. Chaudhury’s cut motion as well as several 
others moved in connection with certain other demands were rejected by large 
majorities, and, as stated, the supplementary estimates were passed without any 
modification. 


The SAi.rs Tax Bir.i. (contd.) 

l.lth FEBRUARY A proposal by the European party to lower the “taxable 
quantum” provided in the Finance (Bales) Tax Bill, met with strong opposition 
to-day. The Bill provides that the “taxable quantum” should be Rs. 50,000 for 
certain classes of dealers. J'o this, an amendment was moved by Sir Henry 
Birkmyre (European) seeking to reduce the figure to Rs. 25,000. The Rs. 50,000 
limit, observed Sir Henry, made it easier for the Government to collect the tax, but 
the lower limit of Rs. 25,CKX) would equally certainly bring in more money to the 
treasury. The lower limit, Bir Henry assertctl, would in no way affect cottage 
industries or the cultivators selling their own produce in hats and markets. It 
would, on the other hand, reduce the opportunities of evasion of payment of this tax. 
Opposing the amendment, Mr. Sai'anica Sekhar Sanyal (Bose group) said that he 
failed to appreciate the anxiety of the European members to bring down the level of 
the taxable quantum. He expressed his apprehension that the Government would, 
in view of the war requirements, want more money and larger revenue and that the 
Government would try to get as much money as they could, presumably for 
nation-building departments, but really to help the war effort. Therefore, his party 
set their face against this proposal. Mr. Niharendu Hutt Majumdar (Bose group) 
also condemned the amendment. 

Several other amendments were moved by the Opposition, most of which aimed 
at reducing the incidence of taxation proposed in the Bill. Mr. H. S. Suhrauan y, 
Finance Minister in charge of the Bill, opposed all the amendments, excepting the 
one moved by Sir Henry Birkmyre, which, he said, he would like to consider further. 
The amendment, Mr. Buhrawardy said, really did not matter to the Govcinmcnt. 
27 
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The registered dealer was not a tax-payer. He regretted the manner in which the 
discussion had proceeded as if the small dealer had to pay the tax from his pocket 
and so the figure had to be reduced. They had found that there were more people 
in the category of Rs. 25,000 (as the taxable quantum) in the mofussil. If the 
Government accepted this figure of Rs. 25,000. it would mean that they would have 
to appoint a larger staff for inspection. This would involve considerable expenditure 
for collecting the tax. It was for this reason, Government should like to consider 
this amendment further. The amendments proposed by the Opposition were, on 
division, defeated by overwhelming majorities. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

15th. FEBRUARY :—The hon. Mr. H. S. Suhraivardy, Finance Minister, 
presented the Budget estimates of the Bengal Government for the year 1941-42 to¬ 
day. On the basis of the Budget estimates for 1941-42, Bengal is faced with a 
deficit, on Revenue Account, of one crorc and thirty-lakhs. 

The Finance Minister in presenting the Budget for tlie year 1941-42, said that 
the year would start with an oyiening balance of one crore and ninety-two lakhs, 
which was the anticipated closing balance for the current year (1940-41). “Revenue 
receipts are placed at fourteen crores and three lakhs, or twenty-one lakhs better 
than the revised. Our proposals for ex)>enditure on Revenue Account amount to 
fifteen erorcs, thirty-seven lakhs, which is fifty-two lakhs more than the anticipated 
e penditure in the current year. On tlie basis of these estimates, there will be a 
deficit on Revenue Account of one crore tliirty-four lakhs. The working of the 
Capital and Debt Deposit section of tlie Budget is also cxiiectcd to result in a deficit 
of twenty-five lakhs. The joint effect of these deficits is to reduce the opening 
balance by one crore fifty-nine lakhs, so tliat the estimated closing balance stands 
at thirty-three lakhs only”. 

The Finance Minister emphasised that tlie Budget estimates did not include 
any receipts from either of tlie new taxation measures, which still awaited the 
final verdict of the Legislature, nor did they include any provision for the charges of 
collection. The increase of twenty-one liiktis in Revenue receipts was due, among others, 
to an anticipated improvement of five lakhs under jute duty, and five lakhs under 
income-tax. The jiiorease under jute duty was based on the assumption that shipping 
facilities would improve to some extent. Pome growth was allowed under the 
income-tax on the latest advice received from tlie Government of India. 

On the side of expenditure, the Finance Minister said tliat the Budget provided 
for expenditure on Revenue Account fifty-two lakhs in excess of 5ie Revised 
Estimates for the current year. If, however, they took into account the expenditure 
of twenty-eight lakhs included in the Revised Estimates for the purchase of jute, 
for which no provision was included in the coniing year’s estimates, tlie expenditure 
contemplated in next year’s cstim.ates was eighty lakhs more tlian they were likely 
to spend in the current year. It was, however, emifiiasised that practically the whole 
of this increase was under the nation-building departments. 

The Finance Minister placed before the House the more important items of new 
expenditure with a view to enabling the House to know the main directions in 
which Government proposed to apply the new revenues that the Government had 
asked the Legislature to make available. 

Dealing with the increase of fourteen lakhs under Education, the Minister said 
that out of it, a sum of one and a halt lakiis had been set apart for the advance¬ 
ment of education of the members of the scheduled caBtes. A similar amount had 
been provided as the initial instalment of a grant to the Dacca University towards 
the cost of construction of the additional Muslim hall. There was also a provision 
of Rs. 71,(X30 for opening B. A. and I. Sc., classes in the Lady Brabourne College 
and a capital grant of Rs. 67,000 to the recently started Fazlul Huq College at 
Chakhar. There was an increase of two lakhs under Police. The bulk of this was due 
largely to the anticipated employment of the emergency force throughout the coming 
year. 

In connection with the Government scheme for giving financial relief to low 
paid Government servants, who would be affected by a substantial rise in the cost 
of living caused by the War, Government considered that the price level of the 
cheapest common rice had now been reached, which was eight seers per rupee, 
and the scheme had accordingly been put into operation from the beginning of the 
current month. The cost of the scheme in a full year was likely to be eight 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Finance Minister observed that the closing balance of thirty-three lakhs 
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was hopelessly inadequate as a working balance and was less even than the 
minimum balance that they were requirea to maintain with the Reserve Bank and 
in Treasuries. In these circumstances, he said that the only course open to him was 
to assume that the Legislature wotild pass the Sales Tax Bill (now before the 
Assembly) in a form that would give Bengal sufficient additional new revenue to 
balance its budget. 

Emphasising that the new revenues were essential, the Finance Minister said 
that in the unlikely event of the Legislature refusing to empower Government to 
raise the necessary additional revenues, it would, of course, be necessary to subject 
the whole Budget to drastic reductions, reductions “that will not only paralyse any 
attempts to extend our beneficent activities, but will seriously jeopardise the 
continuance of a number of essential services now in operation.” 

The Finance Minister remarkdi that no responsible Government could mark 
time and it was inevitable that expenditure on nation-building departments would 
increase year by year. “I hope I shall not be misunderstood or thought to be 
disturbing iieodlessly the peace of mind of potential tax-payers if I say that we shall 
have to explore still further means of increasing our revenues at no distant date, 
I know full well that taxation in any form is most unwelcome. There is, however, 
no use our attempting to sliut our eyes to the fact that without further taxation, we 
cannot hope to satisfy the requirements of a province so starved and so ill-equipped 
as Bengal.” 

The Finance Minister continued ; “The year that is now drawing to a close 
has seen momentous happenings beyond the boundaries of India. No thinking man 
can be indifl'erent to those liappcniiigs or to tlie varying course of the great struggle 
between the Deraocraoios and the Dictator Powers, but this morning my reference to 
the War must naturally deal mainly with the effect of the War upon the economy 
of tills Province. 

“I have been told that to other Provinces the War has brought comparative 
affluence. In Bengal, the effect has just been the opposite and the reason is not far 
to seek. The loss of the continental markets has been a serious blow to the jute 
trade and the life blood of this Province’s economy is jute.” 

Before resuming bis seat, the Finance Minister made some general statement of 
the Ministry’s policy in relation to India’s war effort. He said; "We fully recognise 
that until victory is finally won, it is essential to subordinate the needs of the 
Province to the jiaramount claims of the Centre’s war effort, but in our opinion, 
though at the present time to hold in abeyance all ideas of development may be 
appropriate enough in the case of those Provinces that have for many years enjoyed 
standards of adminfstration considoralily higher than those obtaining in the nation¬ 
building department in Bengal, such a course is not possible in the case of Bengal, 
where the administration of the Province is only just beginning to recover from the 
effects of years of starvation. Nor can we agree with the view that every rupee 
spent in this Province over and above that necessary to maintain the administration 
at last year’s level is a rupee diverted from India’s war effort. That is a short¬ 
sighted view. This Province is playing no small jiart in India's war effort, and it is 
our view tliat to the extent that we can raise the standard of living and, in 
particular, can improve the conditions of those on the subsistence level—workers and 
peasants alike—we increase the efficiency of the Province and thereby, contribute 
materially to the Centre’s war effort.” 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Minister taking forty-five 
minutes to finish his speech, the Assembly adjourned for nine days in order to 
enable the members to be present in their constituencies during the Census 
operations. 

General Discussion of Budget 

25th. to 27th. FEBRUARY :—I'lie House rcasaembled to-day when the general 
discussion on the Budget commenced. Proceedings were dull, manuscript eloquence 
being mainly the order of the day. Altogether about a dozen members took part 
in the discussion and they either criticized or praised the budget according to 
their party affiliations. One of the priimipal contributors to the d.ebate was 
Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Leader of the European Party, who congratulated the 

Finance Minister on his “clear and comprehensive budget statement.” While 
agreeing that the Finance Minister had established a case for the two taxation 
measures—the Sales Tax Bill and the Motor Spirit Sales Taxation Bill—he 

emphasized the need for caution as regards new commitments and avoidance of 

fresh taxation. “There is a limit to the capacity of the tax-payer,” be said, “and I 
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think while he must be prepared to meet the Bill which the Finance Minister has 
presented to us, he is entitled to expect that there will be no further calls in the 
near future.” Criticising the budget estimates, Rai Harendra Nath Choudhun said 
that they furnished another example of the old trick of under-estimation of receipts 
and undue provision of expenditure just to work out an exaggerated prospective 
deficit. Thus receipts had been revised to the extent of 45 lakhs and the result anti¬ 
cipated on revision was that the total receipts on revenue account would go down by 15 
lakhs. Next day, the 2(itU. February, Mr J. C. Girptn (Congress) said that a budget 
to be worth anything must be correlated to the needs of the province but the 
present budget conld not bo described as such from any point of view. He had 
no doubt that the Finance Minister was fully aware that the most crying needs of 
the province were the provision of two square meals a day for the masses, the 
prevention of death from malaria and other prevenlihle diseases, and the removal 
of illiteracy which prevented the gTOwth and dcvelojiment of the inhabitants of 
this province. Sahibzada Kazejn Alt Mirza (Coalition) congratulated the Finance 
Minister, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, on this “excellent budget” which showed the 
boldness of his conception and the courage of bis conviction. When the war, he 
said, had vitally affected the economic life in Bengal, 5^r. Suhrawardy had not 
thought it fit to apply the brakes but true to his instinct as a real nation-builder 
he was determined to pursue his programme, undaunted by war comlitions. He 
had shown a deficit of Its. I,;i4,00,u00 banking on tlie goodness of this House to 
pass his Bales Tax Bill in an acceptable form to balance his budget. He (the 
speaker) appealed to the House to help him (Mr. Suhrawardy) towards the realiza¬ 
tion of his plan. Miss Mira Dull Oupta (Congress) said that a progressive Govern¬ 
ment must explore new sources of revenue hut one failed to discover anything 
progressive in the outlook and activities of the present Government. They were 
ooutiiniing the old traditions of British Imperialism in all its aspects. She empha¬ 
sized the need of a Central Women’s Hostel in Calcutta which might accommodate 
the large number of women students of the city who had so far been left com¬ 
pletely to themselves to manage as best as they could with regard to hostel accom¬ 
modation. This was an urgent and immediate necessity which deserved their utmost 
consideration. Continuing, Miss Uutt Gupta said “From the budget propcisals as laid 
before this House, the baselessness of the professions of the Finance Minister about 
nation-building is apparent to everyone in this House. I think, I shall be voicing the 
consiciered opinion of the largest section of this House, when I say that the 
people of this province are unwilling to submit to further burdens of taxation on 
promises of nation-building activities which are entirely illusory.” The budget, 
said Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) did not disclose any serious attempt 
on the part of the Ministry to solve the various urgent and vital problems of 
Bengal. Examining the budget proposals in tlie light of the requirements of the 
nation-building departments. Mr. Biswas pointed out that for primary aud adult 
education an additional expenditure of Ks. 8,55,000 and Ks. 79,000 had been 
provided. This was quite insufficient considering the vastness of their needs. 
Next day, the 27th. February, two of the main speakers were Mr. A. R, 
Siddiqui (Coalition) and Mr. R. M. Sassooti (European). The former said he saw 
in the Budget a want of vision on the part of the Finance Minister, while the 
latter stressed the need for economy and avoiding fresh commitments. Mr. Siddiqi 
remarked that the time when big industries should be developed by recourse to 
borrowing but he found no proposal of that kind in the Budget. Be commented 
on the meagreness of the grant for river training which was an urgent problem. 
He pointed out that the Hooghly was fast silting up aud unless its sandbanks were 
removed, Calcutta was likely to share the fate of Pataliputra at no distant date. 
The difference between income and expenditure per capita was the measure of a 
people’s prosperity. He had read the whole of the Finance Minister’s statement 
and had been unable to find a single suggestion for widening the margin between 
the two. Mr. Siddiqi drew the Finance Minister’s attention to the ‘‘injustice” that 
was being done to the Calcutta Corporation in the matter of their share of the 
Motor Vehicles Tax. They had been allotted only Us. 4J lakhs out of the proceeds 
with which they were expected to keep in trim 100 miles of metalled roads. Mr. 
R. M. Sassoon said that his party were anxious that the actual working of the 
Budget, when it was passed, with or without reductions, should be carefully 
watched. A suggestion to which his party attached importance was that in this 
very critical year Government should abstain from any endeavour to enlarge this 
Budget by seeking supplementary grants in later sessions. 'J’his should be possible 
ji a proper degree of restraint was exercised. Another means of economy open to 
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Government was to insist on surrender of funds, wherever it was found that the 
sum provided in the Budget was in excess of what turned out to be actually needed 
the measures for which provision was made ; in other words, to set its face against 
financing, by reappropriation, items not included in the Budget simply because there 
happened to be some surplus money to spare. Examining some of the detailed 
provisions in the Budget, Mr. Bassoon referred to the Rs. 7 lakhs allotted for com¬ 
mutation of pensions. He asked the Finance Minister if he considered that in the 
present circumstances of financial stringency that provision was justified. “Is he 
m fact working on a wartime plan concentrating on what is essential and urgent 
and cutting out what may be postponed This finished the budget discussion and 
the House adjourned. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 1941 

28th FEBRUARY:—The report of the select committee on the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill. 1941, was presented to-day by Nawab Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government. The committee made 
certain modifications, particularly in respect of the provisions in the Bill relating to 
the appointment of the executive and the proceedings of the Corporation and 
suggested the lowering of the franchise. 

'I'he Bill, it may be stated, seeks to make definite provision in the Act for the 
supersession of a department of the Corporation and the dissolution of the body of 
counciliors and alderman—in case of incompetency and default in the performance 
of the duties imposed on them by the Act. The Bill also provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Government officer as the Chief Executive Officer by the Government and 
the setting up of a service commission. It also provides safeguards against abuse of 
power and proposes the lowering of franchise in certain respects “so as to allow 
the poorer section of the community to vote in Corporation elections” and also “to 
enfranchise the occupiers of huts in a bustee.’’ 

The select committee while retaining the clause giving power to the Provincial 
Government to supersede a department of the Corporation, suggested the 
deletion of the provision vesting the Government with power to dissolve the 
Corporation, 

In the opinion of the committee, “the existing provisions of the Act together 
with the reformatory and penalizing provisions introduced by the Bill, including the 
control of important appointments and supersession of a department under certain 
circumstances, are expected to provide sufficient safeguards against the charges 
usually made against the Corporation.” They considered “it expedient to give the 
new condition a fair trial before thinking of a clause for dissolution of the 
Corporation.” They had, therefore, recommended the deletion “of this prima facie 
drastic provision from the present Bill." 

As regards the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer, they have restricted 
the appointment to a member of the executive branch of the Indian Civil Service 
having at least 15 years’ service to his credit. 

The committee were of opinion, “without casting any reflection on the capacities 
of the members of the Bengal Civil Service (Executive) that the Chief Executive 
Officer to be appointed by the Government must, for the first few years at any rate, 
be a member of the Indian Civil Service. Other sources of recruitment for the post 
should be considered only after the affairs of the Corporation have been brought to 
a smooth and satisfactory working order.” 

The committee have also limited the proposed power of the Executive Officer 
to sanction estimates up to Es. 5,(XK) only instead of Rs. 10000 as originally 
provided. 

As regards franchise, the committee suggested the lowering of the rent-qualifica¬ 
tion of people occupying huts in bustees. The committee further proposed the 
addition of a new clause laying down the special procedure to be adopted in election 
petitions for further scrutiny and recount of votes. 

The committee consisted of 13 members, seven of whom have signed the report 
subject to separate notes of dissent. 

In a joint note of dissent, Mr. W, C. Wordsworth and Mr. C. W. Miles, while 
generally approving of the provisions of the Bill, pointed out “that the inclusion of 
provisions extending the franchise in a Bill, the primary object of which is to 
improve the administration of the Corporation, is inadvisable and inappropriate,” 
In their opinion, “the extension of franchise is a separate problem.” 

As regards the clauses regarding building regulations, they recommended that 
these piovisions should be omitted from this Bill and that Government should 
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immediately take up the revision of the building rules with a view to introducing 
a separate amending Bill dealing solely with this question. 

Non-Official Bills 


Following the presentation of the Select committee’s report on the Municipal 
Bill, the Asembly proceeded with the consideration of several non-official bills, 
covering a variety of subjects. They were, the Putni Taluks Eegulation (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill (introduced by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury) ; Land Revenue 
Bales (Amendment) Bill (by Syed Abdul Majid) ; Medical (Amendment) Bill (by 
Mr. Anukul Oliandra Has) ; Tenancy (Amendment) Bill (by Mr. Khagendra Nath 
Das Gupta) ; the Adi Ganga Improvement Bill (by Mr, P. Banerjee) ; the Marriage 
Dowry Prohibition Bill (by Mr. Idris Ahmed Mea) and the Rent Reduction (Tem¬ 
porary Provisions) Bill (by Mr. Abdul Hakim). . 

The firfit two Bills were passed. The Medical B)ll, the Marriage Dowry 
Provision Rill and the Bent Reduction (temporary Provisions) Bill were circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. As regards Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta's Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, the House refused to refer it to a select committee ; while the 
Adi Ganga Improvement Bill was withdrawn. The Assembly then adjourned till 

the 3rd. March. ^ ^ 

General Discussion Gf Budget (contd.) 


3rd. MARCH :—The concluding portion of the Finance Minister’s speech, in 
reply to the general disoUBsion on the budget this evening led to uproarious scenes, 
following which the opposition withdrew from the House. Towards the end of his 
speech, the Finance Minister was explaining the jute policy of the Government. He 
claimed that the policy pursued by the Government in regard to jute bad benented 
the people and the (Government and the Government would continue that policy. 
He accused the Leader of the Kvishak Proja Party in opposition of being respon¬ 
sible for a fall in the price of jute, remarking that members of the 1 arty had gone 
about in the country telling the j'eople that the Government would give up the 
policy of jute restriction. The Finance Minister characterised them as the ’ greatest 
enemies” of the people in general and of the agncnlturists in particular. The 
Finance Minister’s remark evoked a storm of protest from the Knshak Proja Party 
and the Barat Bose group and tliere were fiivtlier inteiTuptions as he proceeded 
with his speech. The tiiuoar itt the Opposition benches continued in the midst of 
which the Finance Minister remarked tliat crores and orores of rupees had flowed 
into the pockets of the agriculturists as a result of tlie action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to jute. , , , • j i 

There was then some exchange of words between the Chair and several 
members on the Opposition benches about the former’s decision in naming Mr. 
Dutta Majumdar following which Mr, Sarat Chandi'a Bose Bald that the only thing 
they could do by way of parliaraentary protest, was to withdraw from the House. 
Mr. Bose and the members of his group then withdrew from the chamber and 
they were followed by the members of the two other Opposition parties, nnnmjy the 
Krishak Proja Party and the Independent Scheduled Castes Bstty- Ine 
Minister continued his speech for another ten minutes and after he had concluded 
the House adjourned. 

The Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 


4tli. to 6th. MARCH Consideration of the Bengal Finance (Bales Tax) Bill,clau8e 
by clause was resumed in the Assembly this evening. The Opposition made several 
unsuccessful attempts to reduce the late of tax pro)iOBcd in the Bill. The rate of tax 
as recommended by the Select Committee, was one jiicc in the rupee on the taxable 
turnover, dhe Opposition point of view was that in no country in the world had a 
sales lax started with such a high rate. They further contended that the tax would 
ultimately fall on the consumer and tbey suggested that if, after the actual working 
of the budget next year, they found that it was necesBary to raise the rate of tax, 
they might do so. The Fiiianee Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrauardy, said that the 
Government must have money if they wished to expand its activities. I here must 
also be a cerlaiu suriiluB and closing balance which was necessary for the fananeial 
Stability of any goveruroent. He claimed that the tax, proposed in the Bill, would 
not touch the poor at all, because most of tlie articles, used by the poor, bad been 
exempted from the purview of the Bill. He told the House that the lax would fall 
on the middle claBses and the richer peojde. The Assembly adjourned till the next 
day the 5th. March when excepting clauses 6, 23 and the sehedule, all other 
clauses were disposed of. Clause 23 iclales to the rule-making power of 
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the Provincial Government for the administration of the taxation measure, while 
the schedule deals with the list of Koods that are to be exempted from this tax. 
The clauses that were disposed of related inter alia to assessment of tax, keeping 
and production of accounts, penalty for the breach of the provisions of the measure. 
The clauses were passed with minor modifications. Next day, the 6tli. March, by 
71 votes to 33 the Assembly passed the third reading of the Bill. The House 
gat till 9-45 p.m. to finish the discussion. The late sitting was necessitated by the 
Opposition tactics who demanded no less than eight divisions involving a loss of 
time of about 50 minutes. 

The Bill was passed practically in the form in which it emerged from the 
Select Committee with the exception that a few more articles were included in the 
list of exemptions. One of the important articles thus exempted was newspapers. 
The amendment in regard to which was moved by Mr. C. IF. Miles of the 
European Party. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, who sponsored the Bill 
said that he gladly accepted Mr. Miles’s amendment. From the representations 
that he had received from newspaper-owners and others, the Government had been 
convinced that it would be impossible for them (newspaper-owners) to pass on the 
tax to others. They had already been compelled to bring down the size of their 
papers to an extent which admitted of no further reduction. Moreover, the amount 
of money that the Government would be able to collect from this source through 
the tax would uot be more than Rs. 30,000, which they could afford to forego. 

Among the articles which the Opyiosition pressed for exemi>tion were biri and 
coarse cloth. Giving reasons why he could uot include these in the exemption list 
Mr. Suhrawardy said that he had excluded hooka tobacco as it was a necessity for 
the agriculturists, but biri was not. Moreover, a labourer who was rich enough to 
buy a rupee’s worth of biri could surely pay one pice more by way of tax. 

As regards coarse cloth, he said, be was anxious to try and exempt such 
cloth as was usually worn by the poorer people; but there were difficulties in 
classifying such cloth. If they tried to make any such attempt it would lead to 
evasion, to detect which they would need a huge staff of inspectors and watchers. 

But the Government, the Finance Minister said, proposed to compensate the 
poorer classes by setting apart an adequate sum of money out of the yield of the 
Tax for giving them relief. 

After the schedule and the preamble of the Bill had been passed, Mr. 
Suhrawardy formally moved that the Bill, as settled in the Assembly, be passed. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that in the light 
of their experience in the past and the absence of proper definition of the 
Government’s existing schemes, it would be dangerous to put more money in the 
Government’s hands or more power to impose further taxation. In case further 
taxation was to be imposed, the Government must satisfy two criteria, namely, 
they must put before the legislature and the people a clear-cut programme 
of social and economic reconstruction based on sound economic lines ; and the 
Government must satisfy them about the merits of the proposal and the urgent 
necessity of the Sales Tax. 'I’he Government had up to now satisfied 
neither of these two criteria. The declared object of the Government, Mr. Bose 
continued, was to raise additional revenue to enable them to maintain the natural 
development of the programme of nation-building departments already in 
progress, and for the purpose of financing other beneficient schemes. These were 

The following is the schedule showing the list of articles exempted from the 
tax 

All cereals and pulses (including all forms of ricij raw or cooked). (Except 
when sold in sealed containers). 

Flour (including atta, suji and bran). 

Bread. 

Meat which has not been cured or frozen. 

Fresh fish. 

Vegetables, green or dried. (Except when sold in sealed containers), 

Coocked foods, other than cakes, pastries and sweetmeats. (Except when sold 
in sealed containers). 

Gur, sugar and molasses, Salt, mustard oil, milk, butter and cheese. Livestock, 
including poultry. Agricultural imulements. Fertilizers. Yarn. Bullion and specie. 

Gold ornaments manufactured from bullion or specie. (When sold by the 
manufacturer who charges separately for the value of the gold and the cost of 
manufacture). 
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high-sounding words. But they had seen what the record of this Government’s 
nation-building schemes had been in the past. What the Government really wanted 
from them was a blank cheque or an overdraft. He added that this measure would 
give no cones|ionding benefit to the people at large. If the Government really 
intended to spend on nation-building programmes, there was nothing to prevent 
them from declaring that clearly in the premble of the Bill. 

Replying to critioiem, Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy said that though he had tried 
to meet the responsible wishes of all sections of the House, there was no proof 
that his spirit of compromise had not been appreciated. He pointed out the tax 
was very low, indeed lower than anywhere else. It was only a one-point tax and 
not a general sales tax. He maintained that the tax would not affect poor people 
adversely, but would fall primarily on the middle and the richer classes. He 
repeated the assurance that the money received through the tax would be spent in 
ameliorating the conditions of the itoor. 

The Bill, as setled iu the Assembly, was passed and the House adjourned. 

Special Class for Political Prisoners 

7th. MARCH The question of placing all the political priseners in Bengal 
Jails in Division I or in a special class similar to Division I to be created for them, 
was raised in a non-olficial resolution discussed to day. The motion, after discussion, 
was lost without a division. 

On behalf of Mr. Pratul Chandra Ganguly, a Congress member of the 
Assembly now in detention under the Defence of India Rules, Mr. Atul Chandra 
Sen (Congress) moved a resolution expressing the view that all persons convicted in 
Bengal under the Defence of India Rules and the Indian Penal Code for offences 
against the State should be placed in Division I in jails. Mr. Surmdra Nath 
Biswas (Congress) moved an anieodroent to the resolution to the effect that, “all 
prisoners in Bengal jails, whether detained or convicted under the Defence of India 
Rules or kept under trial or convicted for offences against the State under the 
Indian Penal Code should be phioed in Division I or that a new special division 
similar to Division I should be created for them and new rules should be framed 
in respect of their ration, interviews, letter-writing, supply of books, newspapers 
and other reasonable amenities.” Opposing both the resolution and the amendment. 
Sir Bijoy Prosad Sinyh Roy, Revenue Minister, who now holds the portfolio oi 
jails in the absence of the Home Minister, informed the House that some Security 
prisoners’ rules had been published. But as regards other classes of prisoners, 
draft rules had been framed and as these involved financial questions, they were 
being examined. He explained that Government in this country since the advent 
of the British had never accepted the motive of a crime as the basis for classi¬ 
fication of prisoners. He pointed out the difficulties in accepting such a basis for 


Coal and coke. 

Country liquor (including tari and pachwai), potable foreign liquor (including 
medicated wines, ganja), excise opium (excluding preparations of opium), bhang and 
ebaras. 

Water, but not aerated or mineral waters when sold in bottles or sealed 
containers. 

Electrical energy. 

Motor spirit, that is to say, any liquid or admixture of liquids which is ordi¬ 
narily used directly or indirectly as fuel for any form of motor vehicle or stationary 
internal combustion engine, and which has a flashing point below 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Rape oil and mixtures of mustard and rape oil. 

Handloom woven cloth sold by a dealer who does not sell any other kind of 

cloth. 

Kerosene oil. 

Tobacco for hookah. 

Matches. 

Quinine and febrifuge. 

'I'ext-books approved for primary classes and such sacred books as may be 
prescribed. 

Coal gas—when sold by a gas supply company for consumption, (a) by Govern¬ 
ment or any local authority or (b) in respect of any industrial undertaking (other 
than in residential or office premises) or (c) in any place declared by the Provincial 
Government to be exclusively used for public chanty, and Newspapers, 
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claBsification of prisoneis and told the House that the present Government did not 
propose to change the policy that had been jiursued so long in this regard. 

Mr. Biswas’ amendment was rejected by 76 to 42 votes and the original resolu¬ 
tion was negatived without a division. 

Voting on Bddoet Demands 

loth, to 20ih. MAHCH :—Discussion on the Budget demands for grants 
commenced on the 10th. March the iirst item to come under discussion was that on 
General Administration. 'I'o criticise the general policy of the Government 3 
principal cut motions were moved, (1) by Mr. Bamulca Sekhar Sanynl (BoSe 
group) urging tlie need for a com))ri!l»cnsivo and imogressive policy on the part of 
the Government with a view to secure peace and prosperity of the people, (2) by 
Mr. Jonab AH Majumdar (Krisliak Proja) streasing the need for freedom of holding 
meetings to disoiiBS pailiiimeiitary matters and to carry on election propaganda, and 
(3) by Mr. Prem Hari Banna (Iiulepemlent Bchcdule) pointing out the failure of 
the Government to strictly adiiere to the service ratio in the case of the scheduled 
caste candidates. The first two amendments were pressed to division and were lost 
by 40 to 91 and 37 to 81 votes respeclively. Mr. Barm.a whose motion was also 
lost did not divide tlie House on it. Next day, the 11th March, the House 
sanctioned without any cut the Government’s entire Budget demand for the 
grant of a sura of Rs. 1,‘.;7,00,000 for exi)enditnro in the coming year under the 
head “Administration”. Mr, Nishit Kuvdo (Congress) moved a cut motion to 

raise a discussion on the “methods of reali.sation of war eontriljations from the 
people of the Province, )iariiculiirly of tiio district of Dinnjpur.” lie referred 
to some instances in wliioh he alleged that war contribulions were being realised 
by coercion. Speaking on the motion, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
pointed out tiiat Government looked with extreme disfavour on any attempt on the 
part of any oiiioer to have roc.ourse to any coercion in regard to_ raising money for 
war funds. Oovcriimcnt would make an enquiry into the allegations that had been 
made on the floor of the House and if they found tliat any oflicer bad acted in 
contravention of the distinct orders of the Government and of the instructions issued 
to them from time to time. Government would take snllicient steps to see_ that 
these tilings were not repeated. Tlic cut motion was rejected without a division, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) moved another cut motion to raise a 
discussion on the “policy of the .Administration wifli special reference to the appli¬ 
cation of the Defence of India Rules in the I’rovinee by the Government and the 
granting of allowances to tiie victims thereof and the classification and treatment of 
the political priaonevs”. Gpposing the motion. Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, Reve¬ 
nue Minister, emiihasiKed Unit tlio first and foremost concern of any body in India 
and the British Kmiiire at tlie. present moment was to win the war and if anybody 
tried to hamper the war cfForts of Government or did niiything which created an 
atmosphere inimical to such war ellorls of the Govern men t, the Government in the 
wider interests of the country, was liound to take action. He repudiated the charge 
tiiat there had been any discriiniiialioii in the matter of application of the Defence 
of India Rules. ’The cut motion was rejected wittiont a division. The House adjou¬ 
rned till the next day, the 12tU March, when the jute policy of the Government was 
discussed during considersiion of the agricultural budget. 3 he hon' Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan. Minister for Agviciillnre and liidiistries, moved that a sum of R8.43,85,000 
bo granted for expenditure under the head. “Agricidtiirc” in the coming year. Mr 
Ahu Hossain Barker (Krisliak Proja) moved a cut motion to criticise the jute policy 
of the Government. ’J'he opposition specchca stressed that mere regulation of jute 
cultivation would not succeed in seciiriiig an ecoiioniie price of jute for the cultiva¬ 
tors. It was also maintained that there were various inaecuracies in the record of 
jute lauds prepared by the Government on the basis of which the jute restricUon 
policy was going to be enforced. It was further maintained that Government had 
“bungled and miBmnnagcd” the whole thing in regard to jute. Replying, 
the Minister said that the policy of the Government with regard to jute 
was to make every attempt huma dy )X)Ssible, to give the growers the best possible 
prices for this commodity. ’The first step towards this end was the adjustinent of 
supply to demand. Previous attempts to do this by voluntary restnotion of 
production having proved ineffective, the Government had ultimately decided to 
regulate the production of jute on a compulsory basis. This bad necessitated a 
comprehensive survey of the entire jute area of the province, and the work of 
issuing licences to more than fifty-five lakhs of jute growers was now proceeding 
apace. This was an experiment which, in its boldness, far surpassed any similar 
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attempt made anywhere else in the world. The Government, he emphasised, were 
determined to carry on this policy of regulation hecause they were convinced that 
unless the next year’s crop was regulated, the situation would be absolutely 
unmanaj^eable. The Minister added that eirenrostances might arise when it might 
be necessary to fix the minimum price of jute and he could not say that the 
proposition of fixitig a minimum price for jute was outside the purview of 
Government policy. If necessary, the Government would do so, but the Government 
could not do that until the obvious diliic.uUies in the way were solved. Mr. Barker's 
motion was rejected by the House by Co to 30 votes. The House then adjoiirned 
till the 14tli. March when a demand for a gi'ant of Bs. 43,85,000 for expenditure 
for the coming year under tlie head, “Agnculturc” was sanctioned by 62 to 27 votes. 
A cut motion moved to discuss the “absence of a compreheiisive policy” with 
regard to the vital problems of agriculture was rejected by 76 to 28 votes. Mauivi 
Janab AU Majmndar’s (Krishak Broja) cut molion to emphasise “the desirability of 
exempting from the operation of the juto liegulation Act tlinse jute growers whose jute 
lands were below one acre in all’’ was rcie('ted by 87 to 45 votes. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the tilth. March, when various Government schemes for 
the development of industries in this province were outlined by Mr. I’arnizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agrieidtine and Imlustries, when he asked for a grant of Rs. 
19,19,000 for expenditure on “[ndustrics.” Hming tlie di.scnBBion on the subject, 
Mr. j. R. Walker made a strong plea for the development of the fishery industry 
which, he maintained, offered the best pvosjiect for increasing the wealth of the 
province, Two cut motions were moved by Messrs. Surendra Nath Biswas and 
Sasayika Selchar Sanyal of the Bose I’arty to criticize the industrial policy of tlie 
Government. Both motions were lost. Next day, the 17th. March, the Education 
Budget of the Government of Bengal for the year 19,11-42 was discussed. Rai 
Harendra Nath Uhaudhury (Congress) moved a ‘cut’ molion to discuss the policy 
that was being pursued in the siiherc of primary education in the province. He 
alleged that there had been a phenomena! rise in tiie imst few years in tlie number 
of Maktabs at tlie sacrifice of general non-denomiimtional primary soliools and tiiat 
Hindu boys bad lieen ooiniHilled to read in Mnktalis for want of general primary 
schools. The hou’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlal llnq, Education Minister, pointed out that 
there was no diflerence in the curriculum of studies in the Maktab and the general 
primary schools throughout tlie iirovinoe at present. 'I'lie only difference was that 
religious instruction was made eompiilsovy in the Maktab and bo added that not 
only Muslim students but also Hindu students received religious instruction there. 
He told the House that the (ioveniraent bad until now received uo complaint what¬ 
soever either from the guardians of the Hindu boys or from the Hindu boys them¬ 
selves reading in such Maktalis. It was a Impiiy sign of the time, he remarked, 
that even now in siiite of tlie eommiimd atniosphcie prevailing in the country 
Hindu and Muslim boys, at least in tlieir tender years, eat together in the same 
class room and received education from the same set of teacliors. On the question 
of deprovincialisation of Goveriiment iustitiitioiis, the Education Minister remarked 
that the analysis of the results of different examinutions showed that tlie percentage 
of success in Government iiistitutioiis was much higher than tliat in non-Govern- 
roent institutions. The ‘cut’ motion was rejoclcd without a division, 'The House 
then adjourned till the 18th. March when the Education (General) grant amounting 
to Rs. 168,74,000 and Jail and Omivict Settlements grant amounting to Rs, 
36,94,000 were passed. The iioii-releaso of the grant to the Visiua Bharati 
which was provided for in the last year’s budget and absence of any 
provision in this year’s budget was raised during the discussion on the Educatiou 
grant. The European party also lent their support to the proposal for grant 
to the Viswa Bharati, The Chief Minister rciilyiiig said that he was releasing the 
last years’s grant immediately, but did not mention anything with regard to future 
grants. Tlie House divided only once in connection with the Jail demand on the 
cut motion of Mr. Charu Roy, which was defeated by 36 to 72 votes. Next day, the 19th. 
March, when the demand for Polii^e grant was under ooiieideration, the discussion 
mainly centred round the desirability of linaneiiig the Cbowkidari cost from out of 
the provincial revenue. There was luianiniity of opinion regarding giving relief to the 
rural population, even the Coalition parly members according their support to the 
proposal. The Chief Minister who was temporarily in charge of the Police Depart¬ 
ment in the absence of Sir NaAimuddin said that the report of the Chowbidari 
Committee was still under consideration and that the Government now had 
accepted the policy that the entire cost of the rural police should not fall on the 
rural people. The entire Police grant amounting to Rs. 2,20,53,000/- was passed by 
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the House. Next day, the 20th. March, the Budget demands for Es. 32,13,000 for 
Irrigation and Es. 1,55,71,000 for Civil Works, placed before the House by the Hon, 
Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, were voted. In the course of his 
speech, the Maharaja stated that tlie Bengal Government, in co-operation with other 
provincial governments conceiued, set up two interim committees, one for the Ganges 
and the other for the Brahmaputra and the Meghna rivers to frame the necessary 
constitution of the proposed Inter-Erovinoial Kiver Commission. These interim 
committees had since finished their labours and submitted their reports. With 
regard to the Brahmaputra-Meghna Kiver Commission, the hon. Minister said that 
both the Bengal and Assam Governments had accepted the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Bengal Government had been authorised by the Assam Govern¬ 
ment to address the India Government on the subject with a request to constitute 
the commission on the lines of these recommendations. It was expected that the 
constitution of the Brahmaiiutra-Megbna Kiver Commission might be a settled fact 
in the course of the coming year. The iirogrcss with regard to the constitution of 
the proposed Ganges River CommiHsion bad not, however, been so satisfactory. 
Opposition members and some of the Coalition members criticised the Government 
for lack of any comprehensive irrigation scheme, while the European members con¬ 
gratulated the Minister on the acdiievemcnts of the department. Next day, the 21st. 
March, an account of the activities of the Co-operative Department was given by Blr. 
M. B. Mullick, Minister in charge, when he placed the budget of the Department 
before the House. The Minister also asked for a grant of Es. 20.23,000 for expen¬ 
diture under the head delit conciliation. This gave rise to a debate regarding the 
working of the Agricnltnral De.litora Act. The budget demands relating to both 
the Co-operative and Eural Indebtedness Det aiinicnls were ymssed. Next day, the 
22Dd March, the budget demands for Es. 22,29,t)(X) for the Excise Department, and 
Es, 71,12,000 for the administration of justice were voted. The Congress Party 
moved a cut motion in order to emphasise the necessity of separation of the judi¬ 
ciary from the executive. Opposing the motion Navab Musharraf Hussain, Judical 
Miinster, said that complete separation of the indiciary from the executive was not 
a practical proi)Osition. 'I'he motion was rejected williout a division. Two other cut 
motions were moved on behalf of the Congress and the Krisbak Praja Parties to 
emphasise the desirability of introducing comidete yu'oldbition in the province. 
Opposing the resolutions, the Excise Minister, Mr. 1). Raikut, said that in the 
present circumstances complete Prohibition was not feasible on various grounds. 
He, however, reiterated the Government’s policy of gradual enforcement of total 
Prohibition throughout the jirovineo. Both the cut motions were rejected by 74 
votes to HI. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 24tli March when the 
Government were charged by the Opposition with failure to give Biiflicient relief 
to the peasantry by the rcdnelion of llie rate of rent when the Land Eevenue 
demand for grant was tinder consideration, 'Jbe Krishuk I’roja Party who fought 
the election under the leadeisliip of Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazjul Huq, reminded the 
Chief Minister of his election pledge and his “failure” to implement the pledge. 
Sir Bijoy Brosad Singh Roy, Minister, Land Eevenue, in ie])ly refused the charge 
and said that tlie Government took their stand on the Bengal Tenancy Amendment 
Act, by which piece of legislation, he asserted, the Ministry would go down to 
prosperity. Next day, the 27th March, a triliute to the good work being done by the 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was paid by the Premier 
Mr, A. K. Faslul Huq, when replying to a debate on the working of the Society, 
The debate was raised on a cut motion in resiiect of the Budget demand for Es. 
7,19,000 for the Vcterinaiy Department. On the 28th March Medical giants amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 51,13,000 and Public Health grants amounting to Es. .50,,52,000 were 
voted. The demands were moved by Hon. Mr. Tamijudilin Khan in the absence 
of Hon, Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in-Cbiirge of the Departments. Next 
day, the 29th March, the remaining budget demands were voted. The labour policy 
of the Ministry was discused in connection with the Budget demand for Rs, 4,92,000 
for “Miscellaneous Department.” The demand which includes a provision of Es. 
.54,000 for the Labour Department, was placed before the House by the hon. Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy, l.abour Minister. Opjiosing the entire demand Mr. A. M. A, 
Zaman (Congress Laboni) severely criticised the labour policy of the Ministry and 
the activities of its l.abour Iteiiartmcnt. He alleged that the money meant for 
labour welfare work had been utilised in bringing into existence a large number of 
‘bogus’ trade unions. Mr, J. Kennedy (European) supported the demand on behalf 
of the European Group. He emphasised that the year that had passed, since the 
Labour Minister last presented his demand to the House, Lad been singularly free 
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froro major labour troubles and, in the opinion of his Party, this was due in no 
small measure to the Minister’s solicitude for the workers of Bengal and his 
determination to safeguard their rights. Replying to the debate, Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, said that Mr. Zaniiin had cast aspersions against 
the constitutional trade unions that had grown up in pursuance of their piolicy 
of encouraging trade unions in this province which conducted themselves in a 
reasonable and constitutional manner. Replying to the criticism that they had been 
encouraging the formation of trade unions on communal lines, the hoii. Minister 
said that they had done nothing of tlie kind. 'I'he policy of tlie Government was 
that so far as labour was concerned they considered the Hindus and Muslims as 
one. They deprecated the formation of trade unions on commnnal lines. They 
refused to recognise any trade union which was of an exclusive character, that is, 
either of Hindus or of Muslims. The demand was passed and the Assembly 
adjourned till Monday. 

Relikf op London Air-raid Victims 

Slat. MARCH ;—Following debate lasting two liours, the Assembly this 
morning sanctioned by 130 votes to 47, the sui'iilementary demand for a 
token grant of Re. 1 to enable tlie Government to pay one lakh of rupees 
to the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the relief of Jjondon air-raid victims. 
The demand was placed before the House by the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul 
Huq. The money was proposed to bo paid in tiio eurrent year out of the saving 
under the head “Miscellaneous”. An Opiiosition cut-motion moved by Mr. Sasanka 
Sekhar Sanyat, the Chief Wliip of the Congress I’any. to discuss the principle 
underlying the firoposal was rejected by Ttl to 41 voles. TTic O|)position also raised 
a point of order, maintaining that tlie contiiluitiou could not be made under 
Section 150 of the Government of India Act and tliat. tlie money could not be “for 
the purposes of India or some part of India” as was laid down in the ftieotion. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Loader of the Opposition, said that Section 150 of 
the Government of India Act laid a territorial restrict ion on tlie jiowers of the 
province in respect of imposing any biiKicu on flic revenues of the Federation 
of the Trovinces. 'I'he question of courtesy of humanitarian sentiment did not 
arise. He maintained tliat, so far us the present demand was concerned, it was 
entirely out of order under Secliun 150. 

iTie Chief Minister iioiiKcd out tliat legal opinion received by the Government 
showed that the grant could be made under tlio Governniciit of India Act. He 
referred to the opinion which the 8cerctury of t^tate for India liad forwarded to the 
Government of India for communication to the Trovinc.ial Governments which had 
been obtained in consullation witli tlio bcsl, legal ojiiidon available in London. ’I'he 
opinion of the Bocretary of Stale was that, '‘For the purposes of India” under 
Section 150 could in practice be construed as iiicludiiig any activities, the pursuit 
of which was in the country’s interest. Si.cli interests need not be in the nature of 
specific and measurable benefit and could include many other things of broader 
consideration in respect to the reputation and diguiiy of India in the comity of 
nations. The Chief Minister also referred to the opinion of the Advocate-General of 
Assam in this connection and renuirkcd that the iiicmlieiB of the Bengal Cabinet 
were fully satisfied that the demand could be made under the Government of 
India Act. 

The Speaker {Sir M, Azizul ITuq) pointed out that it W'as a well-known 
international custom to send relief. Supposing India was affected by a severe 
famine, as a matter of courtesy she would get relief from olheis. ‘‘Are we to be 
debarred from sending relief to others under similar eireumBtauces ?” He consider¬ 
ed that the sending of such relief would be “for the luirposes of India” for the sim¬ 
ple reason that they were merely reciprocating feeling of humanity as other coun¬ 
tries had done. He admitted, however, that the qiicslioii of interpretation of the 
Section was not free from difficulty. Whetlier the plirase “the purposes of India” 
meant restricted purposes of India, or the wider imriioscB of the country whicli in¬ 
cluded the existence of India as a nation in the lomity of nations was a matter 
which was to be decided by a Court and he thought that he should not intervene 
by ruling out the motion. He, therefore, held that the motion was in order. Con¬ 
cluding, the Speaker said that the whole princi|ilc behind the Government of India 
Act was provincial autonomy in financial matter and if autonomy meant that we 
could do everything but extend international courtesy, then the Section had been 
rather badly dratted. "But” he added : ‘ As 1 say, 1 do not hold that this Bection 
IB Bucb as to preclude an item of this nature—uiileBs a Court declares otherwise,” 
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The Ploud Commission Report 

1st. APRIL ;—The Assembly to-d«y had a brief session, the discussion on 
the Land Eevenue (Ploud) CommisBion Report, which had been fixed for the 
evening, having been jiostponed as all the materials connected with the subject had 
not been received by the members. When the matter came up for consideration, Mr. 
Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, chief whip of the Bose I’arty, complained that members 
had not been supplied with either the volumes containing the evidence collected 
by the Ploud Commission or the report of the S|iecial oflicer appointed by the 
Government to examine the recommendations of the Commission. Unless these 
materials were available to them, they were not in a position to discuss the report 
and give their considered views on the subject which was of such vital interest to 
all sections of the community. 

Mr. J. N. Bafiii; leader of the Hindu Nationalist party, remarked that the 
Ploud Commission’s report related to matters of far-reaching importance and 
should therefore be subjected to very careful scrutiny. This could not be done 
unless the evidence collected by the Commission and the report of the Special 
Glficer was available to them. 

JRai D. N. Choudhury (Bose Group) remarked that if the Government were 
unable to make up their minds reganling the recommendations of the Ploud 
Uommissiou without examining Mr. Gurner’s report, how then could they 
expect members of the House to express their considered views on the subject 
without studying that report ? Members of his ymi'ty were as anxious as the Govern¬ 
ment that a decision on the recommendations of the Ploud Comniission was reached 
as early as possible, but in order that this might be done members must have all 
the materials couiiected with the subject. 

The Premier. Mr. J. K. Fazlul Uuq, said the occasion was intended to give 
members an opportunity of expressing their views on the subject. There was no 
question of the Govcniment being unalile to make up their minds on the matter. 
The report of the Ploud Commission was not only a matter of vital importance 
to various sections of the people but also touched certain constitutional questions, 
including the Permanent SelLlemeiit wliich was of great historical importance, and 
should, therefore, be considered from all points of view, ’riicre was no doubt that 
the Commission had taken great piiins to collect a vast amount of useful materials 
afleoting the laud revenue system of the province. The reyiort of Mr. Gurner was 
the report of an oflicer appointed specially to go through the Ploud Commission’s 
recommendations, summarise its conclusions and suggest means that should be 
adoi)ted to impleniout those recommendations. The reyiort was submitted by Mr. 
Gurner for the benefit of the Government. If, however, members thought that they 
should also have coyiies of Mr. Gurner’s report to enable them to discuss the matter, 
he had nothing to say .against it. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (deputy leader of Bose Party) said that if the Govern¬ 
ment considered that Mr. Gurner's report was very lielpful to them why should they 
deny members an opportunity of studying that report. Gn a i)reviouB occasion the 
Government promised to place at the disposal of inenibera all materials connected 
with the subject. In the circumstances, be could not understand this anxiety on 
the part of the Government not to circulate that re|ioit. 

Sir B. r, Siiujh Hoy said that there was no question of not publishing the 
report. The position was tliat at the present moment the Government were con¬ 
sidering Mr. Gurner’s report, and until they had thoroughly studied the reiiort they 
were not in a position to place it before the House. 

The Speaker, Sir Azizul Haque said that ho felt it desirable that members 
should go through the volumes containing the evidence hefoic they were called upon 
to express their opinion on the recommendations of the Commission. 

Indian Soldiers’ Victory Kejoiced 

2ntl. APRIL :—The Assembly adopted a special motion moved by the Hon. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq conveying rejoicing nt the capture of Keren and Barer and 
congratulating the Indian soldiers tbiough His Ex< cllency the Governor of Bengal 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief. Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy opposed the 
motion on the ground that there was no occasion for rejoicings as the capture of 
these towns would mean only the displacement of the Italians to be substituted by 
the British Imperialism. He further said that there was nothing to congratulate 
the Indian soldiers who were nothing but merceneries and had been used on former 
occasions in enslaving other peoples. 'There would be occasion for rejoicings when 
their soldiers would achieve success in defending their own motherland, Mr. 
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Niharendu Dutta Majumdar said that if there was any nation responsible for the 
conquest of Abyssinia by the Italiana it was the BritiBhers. Mr. /. N. Basu regret¬ 
ted that altogether a difTerent issue had been raised. In fighting in Africa these 
Indian soldiers were really fighting for the defence of India. Mr. W, A. Walker 
said that the Imperial armies in the middle east had gone from one success to 
another. Those victories only could liave been achieved by the brilliant strategy 
of General Wavell and his staff, lie would hardly stress the importance of these 
successes from the point of view of the defence of India. They particularly rejoiced 
at the gallant part played by the Indian soldiers. Theirs had been a new record 
of courage. The Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said that there vvas no occasion made 
by the Opposition on the occasion. In the first place the motion referred to the fact 
that it was a case of Indian achievement and therefore a matter for the i)vide of 
Indians and secondly Abyssinia was a country of vital importance to the defence 
of India. The motion was put to vote and carried, 17b voting for it as against 46. 

Markets Reoui.ation Biij. 

Srd. APRIL On the motion of the lioii’ble Mr. Tawijuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture and Induslrics, the Assembly to-day referred the Markets Regula¬ 
tion Bill to a Select Committee. An Opposition motion, urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting public opinion, was rejected without a division. The Bill seeks to 
define the market eliarges and fees which may Itc levied by the proprietors of 
markets and the rates at which they may he levied ; to maintain sets of standard 
weights and measiires in markets ; to compel a projirietor of a market to provide 
adequate shelter, conservancy, vvatci-sur'plv. sanitation, etc. The Opposilioii criticism 
against the Bill was that it did tiot provide for the control of prices of commodities 
and that there was no definite proposals in the Bill. 

The Dowry EEsi’u«rriON BiLi, 

4tti. APRIL Non-official Bills were considered in the Assembly to-day. None 
of the legislative effort of the non-oflicinl memborH, however, proceeded beyond the 
circulation stage. Mr. Surendra Noth Bimood moved for refercnco to Select Com¬ 
mittee the Bengal Dowry Restriction Bill, the object of whicli was to put a stop 
to the dowry system among the Bengalee Hindus. 'Ihe main provision of the Bill 
is that no person shall at any time offer or accept any dowry whose money value 
exceeds the sum of Rs, .hi, which sum shall not iiicliide the value of ornaments 
or anything in kind given hy brides’ parents or_ guardians ns a gift out of free will. 
The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The FistiEuiES Bill 

Mr. Narmdra Nath Das Qnpta and Mr. Amrita Lai Mandal moved for 
reference to Select Committees two bills for legalising the rights of fisherman. Mr. 
Mandal in moving his Bill—Bengal h’ishcrica Bill—said that the Bill had been 
introduced with a view to ratiotialisc the settlement of fisheries on the basis of fair 
and equitable rent atid stabilise tlie fish industry wliich formed a vital part in the 
economic strnctnre of the jirovincc. Hon. Mr. Tamizaddin Khan, replying, said 
that there was no gainsayitig the fact that rights of fisheimcn who had to suffer 
from various exactions and oppressions htid to he protected by some sort of legis¬ 
lation. Government, he assertca, was not sitling idle in the matter. Government 
were anxious to bring forward it comprehensive measure to deal with the rights of the 
fishermen. With lliat end in view they had ai'pointed a special officer on the basis 
of those reports. 2hey would Itrittg forvvartl a Bill, wldch the Mitiister hoped would 
remove the outstanding grievances of liHliermcn. 'I’licre were defects in the Bills 
which he opposed. The molions for the circulation of the Bills for eliciting public 
opinion were defeated. 

Relief to Tenants’ Bill 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim (Coalition) introduced a Bill giving relief to non-agri- 
cuUural tenants by way of giving protection front eviction and arbitrary enhance¬ 
ment of rent. Hon. Mr. T. Khan, replying on behalf of Government, said that the 
Chandina Comniittee had submitted their report and on the basis of that report 
Government proposed to bring forward an appropriate measure. 

'J HE Wakf Amendment Bill 

Dr. Sanaulla (Coalition) introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, He 
said that the taxation which had been introduced by the Wakf Act, was according 
to eminent Moslem divines illegal. Government, he pleaded, should provide for 
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funds for the supervision and management of Wakf properties. His amending Bill 
was for the elimination of this taxation. Hon. Mr. M. B, Mullick said that the 
Government wanted some time to consider the matter and had asked the statutory 
Wakf Board for their opinion. The Bill was circulated for eliciting opinion. 

Takakeswar Tempi.e Bill 

Mr. Taraknath Mukhcrjee introduced the Tnrakcswar Temple Bill. Mr. Atul 
Chandra Kumar opposed the Bill. He said that the provision in the Bill asking 
for Government interference in the management of Hindu temples was a dangerous 
principle. 'Ihe present committee was doing work satisfactorily and the present 
Mahanta was a man of high character against whom so far nobody had any 
complaint to offer. The motion for circulation of the Bill was defeated and the Bill 
was killed. The House then adjourned. 

The Dacca Biots—Ad.t. Motion 

0th. APRIL '.—The adjournment motion tabled by Rai Harendranath 
Chowdhury (Bose Group) to disenss the Government’s failure to control the 
extension of rioting in the Dacca District was lost to-day, 67 voting for and 107 
against. 'I'he official Congvess party attended the meeting and sup|)ortcd the motion. 
The Ki'ishak Projas and Independenl.s also supported the motion, while the 
Knropean bloc supported the Government. There was a large attendance of members 
and the public gullories were full. Bcvcral mcmbei's of the Upper House were 
present in the enclosures reserved for them. 

Rut Harendra Nath Choudhuri (Congress), in moving the motion, referred to 
the statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fardul Hnq, that the 
Government was taken unawares by what had happened in the Narayanganj 
Bub-Division. Mr. Bai Clioudburi )iointed out that the riot had been continuing in 
the city of Dacca from March 17 ami that ought to have constituted a sutlicient 
warning to the Government to take precautionary measures so that the disturbance 
might not spread to other areas. Aiicording to the speaker, there was perfect 
abdication by the authorilios rosponsiiilo for tlie inaintenance of law and order in 
that area for a certain period. He referred to the large number of people that had 
taken shelter from the affected area in Tripura Btate and remarked that this bore 
witness to the fact that an “unworkable and impeifeet” constitution was being 
attempted to be worked and that, by ‘‘worthless and incllicient hamls.” 

Participating iji the debate, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Ex-Finance Minister, 
referred to the situation created by tiic communal disturbances in the l‘5arayanganj 
Sub-Division and remarked that in the affected area “the rule of law seemed to 
have given way to the rule of tlie outlaw.” So far as the subject matter of the 
motion was concerned, he thought that Government had admilled that they had 
failed to control the situation and to ensure I'rotoction to life and property. This 
truth, remarked Mr. Sarker, was writ large over the many eommnniqncs the 
Government had issued on the riot sitnatioii. I’roceoding, Mr. Sarker said that the 
Government were nn pardon ably indifferent, and that tlicy were not taking up the 
matter seriously, was clear from their attitude to tlio foirted large-scale migration. 
The Maharaja of Tripura had shown great generosity and sympathy in sheltering 
the refugees at considerable expense. Mr. Sarker said that the Government had 
banned the publication of news. There might be jiistillcation for some control of 
news at a time like this, but the eeneoring of news agencies and the non-publication 
of any authentic news by the Government themselves at the same time had been 
producing certain most undesirable effects. Mr. Sarker thongbt that the Government 
had failed to keep adequate touch with the actual situation in the affected areas. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, J,eadcr of the Krishak Proja Parly, deplored the 
situation that had arisen and emiihasised that all the Ministers ought to have gone 
to Dacca to tackle the situation and tlmt tlie sitting of the Assembly ought to have 
been suspended, so that the members of the legislaluro rai.ght go to the affected 
area to try to restore normal conditions. He maintained that rioters, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, should be dealt with drastically. He deplored some of the 
speeches made recently by Dr, S. P. Mookerjee and the hon. the Chief Minister, Mr. 
A. K. Fazliil Huq. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee, in supporting the motion, referred to the obser¬ 
vations made by the previous speaker, and said that it was only during the last 18 
months that it had been his lot to speak inside the legislature and outside it in 
defence of the lights and liberties of the Hindus of this province. He would like 
to give the assurance to the Hindus that whatever attempts might be made by 
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interested persons to disort his speeches, in none of them he had attacked the 
Muslim community as such. It waa no question of talkinfi; of the Muslim 

community as such, Dr. Mookerjee proceeded. But it was a question of exposing 

the policy of the present Ministiy which, according to him, had been deliberately 
aimed during the last few years, at the curtailment of the rights and liberties of the 
Hindus. Dr. Mookeijee then referred to what had appeared in a Muslim daily of 
the City a few days ago. It was written in that paper that “the time has come to 
show the little rats tliat the lion is not dead, only sleeping. Lhey will see to whom 
Bengal belongs. They shall l)e taught the lesson they need.” Dr. Mookerjee remarked 
that what was happening in Darner and Narayanganj was the lesson, which they 
(the Hindus) were to be tangbt. Proceeding, the speaker s.aid tliat he was ashamed 
as much of the desecration of Mosques as he was asliamed of the repeated 
desecration of Hindu temples during the last three years. "I do not want tliat any 
religions institution should be touched by any community. I want communal 
concord and harmony in India. We have to live as brothers and as men who 

understand each other’s point of view and not with one commnnity trying to 

subordinate the interests of tlie otlier communities for the purpose of advancement 
of its own interests.” He referred to the official figures of deaths in the Dacca 
disturbance and said tliat according to information received by him the ofiicial 
figures were not correct and tlie niimiicr of persons killed among the Hindu and 
Muslim communities was almost equalised to-day. The iicart of every man went out 
in sympathy witli a person killed, whether he was a Hindu or Muslim or Christian. 

Speaking on behalf of tlie Government, the Cliief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, said ; “When I was a boy at sohooi, f had a classmate wlio was responsible 
for a disturbance iu the classroom and as soon as be committed any offence, he 
used to shout the loudest iu order to say that everybody but liimsclf was in the 
wrong. The attitude that has been taken up by some of my friends speaking in 
support of this motion lias reminded mo of the cuso of that old classmate of mine. 
For four years, they have been singing a hymn of liate against the Ministry and 
the Muslim community ; they have encouraged )>cople to come out and set at 
defiance the Government. I cannot help quoting a passage from a speech of Dr. 
Ryaraa Prasad Mookerjee intended to make the peaceful administration of Bengal 
impossible. After having done that, after having prepared the ground and after 
having perfected their plan, tilings naturally began to develop themselves.” 

Proceeding, the Chief Minister said that it was not on March 17 that the 
trouble began at Dacca. Tlie real troiihlc in Dacca began on the afternoon of 
March 14 when some Hindu boys sjirinklcd coloured water on some Muslim boys on 
the day of the Holi festival. An old man, who was passing by, protested against 
this. This old man was canglit by the tieard and his wliole body was sprinkled 
with coloured water. Blows were given on ids head and he was removed to hospital. 
After the incident, for two days, namely, tlie ITilh and 16lh, tlio whole of Dacca 
was in tense excitement. Although staliiiing waa going on and Muslims were being 
freely stabbed, not one Hindu was stabiied in retiiliation. It was on March 17 
that mosques began to be desecrated. The Holy Koran was torn to pieces and 
leaves of the Koran were strewn on the floor. Immediately after this, continued 
Mr Huq, Hindu youths dressed iu ‘liingies’ (cloths generally worn by Muslims), 
with red caps on, went to various villages in the District of Dacca exciting Mus¬ 
lims to rise against the Hindus, saying Alosques had been desecrated and the Holy 
Koran had been torn to pieces and that it was time for the Muslims to rise against 
the Hindus. (Laughter in Congress Benches). “You may laugh, but it was part of 
a preconceived policy. The Hindus knew that once the Muslims were roused they 
would go to excesses and the Hindus knew how to retaliate afterwards,” Mr. Huq 
remarked. Iu conclusion the Chief Minister assured the HoiiBe that the Govern¬ 
ment had taken every possible step to meet the situation, which was now under 
control. He expressed the grateful thanks of the Bengal Government to His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Tripura for the shelter that he had given to a number of 
people from the affected area and announced that the Government had sanctioned 
(in expenditure of Ks. 10,000 for the relief of the victims and, if necessary, the 
Government would be prepared to spend more. The Assembly thereafter adjourned 
till April 22. 

Local Self-Govt. AmenP. Bill 

22nd APRIL The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill. 1941, as 
passed by the Legistative Council, came up for consideration to day. The measure 
met vjith strong opposition from the Bose Group and the Krishak Proja Party. A 
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Buggestion that the Bill had been brought forward in the interest of certain "stal¬ 
warts” of the Coalition Party was emphatically repudiated by the Revenue Minister, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, member-in-eharge of the Bill, who explained that its object 
was that the reconstitution of district boards might not be unduly delayed. 

The Bill seeks to provide for a special machinery for the decision of disputes 
relating to elections held under the Bengal Local Belt-Government Act of 1835 and 
at the same time oust the jurisdiction of civil courts in respect of such disputes as 
has been done under the other Acts relating to the administration of local self- 
government in the province. It is further proposed that the principles of the Bill, 
when enacted into law, should apply to elections which have already been held and 
in respect of which disputes are still pending in civil courts, so that the new boards 
to which elections have been made may come into existence and function without 
avoidable delay. 

23rd. APRIL :—The Bill was strongly opposed both at the second and the third 
readings to-day. The Opposition, through amendments, fought stoutly for making a 
provision in the Bill for an appellate authority against the decision of the district or 
subordinate judge on the election petitions. Sir Bijoy opposed the amendments and the 
Opposition’s attempts proved futile against the weight of number which the Coalition 
Party commanded. The Opposition also fought against the principle of giving 
retrospective effect to the enactment and wanted the deletion of the provision. Mr. 
Sanaka Sanyal pointed out that it was a wellknown convention that the existing 
laws of the land shoidd be treated with respect. By the passing of the present bill 
into Ant all election suits, now pending before courts, would automatically become 
null and void. It was now almost an admitted fact that the bill was a Dacca 
enactment,-the election suits regarding Dacca District Board which were now 
pending decisions were the main pivot of the present measure. With the passing 
of the bill into Act those suits would become null and void. This was against 
all principles of democracy and progressive Government, 'I’he election suits 
at Dacca were instituted under the existing law and with reference to the 
existing conditions. Now they wanted to arrest the powers of the courts 
under the existing laws by the passing of this bill. This was, Mr. Sanyal remarked, 
more than robbery. Bir Bijoy, re[ilyiag to the point, merely stated that he did not 
want to waste the time of the House by repeating his arguments in regard to this 
matter. He formally opposed it. The amendment was lost. 

During the third reading of the bill, Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury said 
that he would be speaking on it in order to record bis emphatic protest against 
the ‘pernicious measure'. Sir Bijoy, he said, had taken shelter under the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 11122 for the principles introduced in the bill in ousting the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts. But he would only remind him that the measure, 
when first introduced, was thrown away by the then Council and was oidy passed 
when the Congress had withdrawn from the legislatute. Was it not a fact, he 
enquired, that this piece of legislation was going to be a scandalous abouse of the 
legislative machinery ? It was unfortunate, Mr. Rai Choudhnry remarked, that 
an experienced minister like Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy should allow himself to 
be influenced by the reactionary coterie of Dacca in the matter of local self-govern¬ 
ments. He, oil behalf of the Opposition, strongly opposed the passing of the 
measure. In reply, Sir Bijoy stated that there was no justification for so much 
excitement. He asked the House to pass the bill. The bill as settled in the House 
was passed by 150 to 55 votes. The Assembly was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—11th February to 8th. April 1941 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

The opening meeting of the budget eesBion of the Bengal Legislative Council 
on the 11th February 1H41 was short, lasting n little more than an hour. After 
questions had been answered and some formal Government business disposed of 
the House adjourned as a mark of respect to the memory of Mr. Surendra Mohan 
Moitra, a member of the Bengal Assembly. 

11th. FEBRCABY The Council had another short sitting to-day. The 
agenda included consideration of the Official Trustees (Bengal Amendment) Bill as 
passed by the Lower House, and the report of the Committee on Public Accounte 
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on the Appropriation Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal 
for 1938-39 and the Audit Reports 1939. 

The Council passed the Official Trustees Bill without any discussion. As 
regards the report of the Committee on Public Accounts, Hr. Jtadhakumud 
Mookerjee (Congress) objected to the consideration of the report on a point of 
privilege. He maintained that the Council had nothing to do with this report 
submitted by a committee which had no connexion with this House. He felt that 
a definite breach of privilege of the House bad been committed in this matter 
and remarked that the Finance Minister was not justified in taking the time of 
the House by asking it to give its opinion on something which did not come 
within the purview of the Council. A discussion followed on the point raised by 
Dr. Mookerjee and eventually the House agreed to refer the matter to its Privilege 
Committee. The House then adjourned. 

The Raza Bazar Distcrbances 

12th. FEBRUARY ;—The President, Mr. S. C. Mitra, ruled out of order 
to-day an adjournment motion sought to be moved by Prof. Humayun Kabir 
to discuss the situation arising out ot the disturbances at Raja Bazar on Monday. 
The motion sought to discuss “a matter of urgent and definite public importance 
namely, the action of the police in making indiscriminate arrests iu the early hours 
of Monday morning and the ruthless lathi charges on members of the public in 
the forenoon and afternoon of the same day and the failure of the Government, in 
spite of repeated requests on the floor of the House, to supply adequate information 
or explanation of the incident, which arose out of the action of the police.” 

Narrating the circumstaiues leading to the disiurbaiices, the Chief Minister 
said that in the first place the matter arose out of a case wliich had been already 
started under Section 143, I. P. C. and the anests on Monday morning were 
made in pursuance of that ease. lie reminded the members that on the afternoon 
of February 8, a number of “taziae” were passing through tlie Circular Road 
with unusually long poles which were obstructed by the telegraph and tram 
wires and the taziawalas could not proceed further, They demanded that the 
wives should be cut. The police tried to argue with them and urged them to move 
on one side, but they would not listen to any request. The situation was then 
such that the I'olice had either to use force or to adopt some other means to meet 
the wishes of the taziawalas. The use of force then would have meant “perhaps 
nothing less than slaughter”. Huudicds of persons would have been injured 
or killed. The police, therefore, thought that the best way to deal with the 
situation was to cut the tram and telegraph wires and allow the “tazins” to proceed. 
Proceeding, the Chief Minister said that cases under Section 143, LP.C., and also 
under the Police Act for obstruction were then started against persons who insisted 
on the wires being cut and on Monday morning these persons were arrested. There 
were a number of police officers when the arrests were made. The arrests were 
marie not indiscriminately, but on the ideniification of police constables. The 
identifications were made by Muslim constables and under the supervision of 
Muslim superior oflicers. After these arrests were made, they were taken to the 
thana and they were subsequently released on bail. The Chief Minister added, “At 
about noon wlien we were in office wo received information that people had collected 
at the Raza Bazar Tram Depot and were obstructing tram cars, hurling stones and 
indiscriminately assaulting people. The Home Minister, the Finance Minister and 
myself, accompanied by the Commissioner of Police and other persons, went to the 
Moulali where I met a crowd. They listened tome and dispersed. We then 
moved on to the Raza Bazar and when we came near the Calcutita Medical School, 
we were met by a number of persons brandishing lathis, shouting slogans and 
throwing stones. They, in fact, surrounded my car, I got out of my car and 
wanted to speak to them, but I was received with a fusillade of stones. I came 
back to my car. Stones were thrown at roy car and it was an accident that I did 
not get stones on my head. I went home. “Since I came away, I had personally 
no knowledge of what took place later. But I was told that in some places the 
crowds were unruly : when Sir Nazimuddin was speaking to them, stones were 
thrown on all sides.” The Chief Minister declared, “1 can bear testimony to the 
fact that during the time I was there, the mob behaved in an unruly manner and 
the police dealt with them there with extreme patience,” Mr. Pazlul Huq, proceeding, 
observed that it was not a fact that indiscriminate arrests were made. Neither 
was it a fact that huts were broken into or any woman molested, He said that 
R case had already been started under Section 143, 1. P. C„ against some persons 
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for riotous behaviour in the Kaja Bazar area. The Premier added that the number 
of people injured in the disturbances were : on the police side 24, tramway 
employees 18 and on the mob side 9, including a Hindu. 

Better Control op Trust Funds 

14th. FEBRUARY ;—Non-official resolutions were taken up to-day. Of the 11 
resolntions on the agenda three were disposed of, one was withdrawn, one carried 
and one was lost. The House resumed discussion of the resolution moved by the 
Raja Bahadur of Nashipur (Progressive) on September IS last that a representative 
committee, consisting of members of tire Hindu community, be appointed to draft 
a Bill to provide for better governance, administralion and supervision of Hindu 
public religious charitable funds to which the Hindu public customarily has to 
contribute and has contributed. The motion was withdrawn. 

Help for Weaving Industry 

Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be requested 
to make early steps to encourage and help in all possible ways the handloora 
industry in Bengal and to make a strong representation to the Government of India 
to continue on a large scale their grant-in-aid to the handloom weaving industry 
in Bengal at least for another period of ten years. Khan Bahadur Saiyd Muazzum~ 
U'ldin Hossain (Coalition), Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress), Mr. Dkirendra Lai 
Barua (chosen by the Governor) and Mr. Humaynn Kabir (Proja) supported the 
resolution which was carried. The Council then adjourned till the 15th. February, 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

15th. FEBRUARY;—In the course of his Budget speech to-day, the Finance 
Minister, referred to the jute policy of the Government and said that the keystone 
of the whole policy was regulation and they would leave nothing undone to secure 
effective regulation of this year’s crop. Nothing was more certain than that the 
growing of another large jute crop in 1941 would not only cause total collapse even 
of the present price, but would result in making jute of all kinds, of the very finest 
quality possible, unsaleable this year and the next. Kcferriiig to tlie record of 
jute lands prepared tliis year, the Finance Minister said that Government had ad¬ 
mitted that llie records were not free defects and mistakes and were not perfect. 
But he assured the House tiiat Government had taken steps to see that the effect 
of such inaccuracies and any hardship that might arise out of them, should be 
reduced to a muiimum. The Finance Minister added that Government had taken 
special steps in this connection and had api'ointed special staff to deal with the 
errors in recording. The total cost of the year and the next would amount to Es. 
2,50,UOO. As this decision was taken after the suppleraeiitary budget estimates for 
the current year were placed before the House and the preset budget estimates 
were in print, this item of expenditure could not be included in either of them and 
would have to be regularised in due course. Tlie Finance Minister referred to the 
two taxation raeasnres now awaiting the final verdict of the Legislature and re¬ 
marked ; “Without additional revenues for which the Legislature has been 
approached, it will not be possible to undertake any expansion of our constructive 
programme or even to balance our budget.” The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 25th. February. 

General Discussion op Budget 

25th. to 27th. FEBRUARY Divergent opinions on the budget for 1941-42 were ex¬ 
pressed to-day when the general discussion of the budget began. Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji (Oougress) congratulated the Finance Minister on the businesslike manner in 
which he had presented the budget but criticized its plan and the principle on which 
it was based. While agreeing with the Finance Minister that the fundamental weakness 
of Bengal’s financial position was due to the deductions from its revenue made at the 
Centre, he asked what steps the Government had taken to have this injustice remedied. 
Begum Hamida Momin (Coalition) while she was glad that an increase of over 
Es. 14,00,000 had been provided under the head “Education” regretted that no 
provision had been made for the Sakhwat Memorial Girls’ High School which was 
at present in a rented, unsuitable house. She drew attention to the need of a suitable 
grant for Government Moslem women training schools, and said that for want of 
proper middle English and Middle Vernacular schools for Moslem girls it was 
difficult to set qualified candidates for the training classes. Eai Manmatha Nath 
Bose Bahadur (rrogressive) twitted the Government with bringing about a deficit 
despite a windfall in the shape of revision of the Meston Award, Mr. Birendra 
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Kishore Roy Chowdhury (Congress) characterized the budget as di8api)ointing. 
Dealing with the Government policy regarding college education in Bengal, he said 
that Government should consider its needs as a whole and allot its grants for the 
benefit of all. Hindu students, he complained, were being neglected in many areas. 
Referring to the jnte restriction scheme, he said that while in Bengal the cultivation 
of jute was restricted yet in other provinces it was being grown on an increasing 
scale. Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzaviuddin Hotsain (Coalition) thought that the 
budget could not be described a deficit one as there was a closing balance of Rs. 
3i!,91 lakhs. Poverty and illiteracy, he said, were the two deadliest enemies with 
which they had to wage war and if they were to succeed they must equip them¬ 
selves properly no matter it meant fresh and heavy taxation. But in imposing 
taxation they should take care that the method they adopted for raising money did 

not defeat the very object for which tiie money was being raised. Next day, the 

26th. February, about half a dozen speakers participated. Mr. J. B. Ross, Leader of 
the European Party, congratulated the Finance Minister on the “clear, cleaver and 
comprehensive” manner in which he had presented the budget this year. He, how¬ 
ever, maintained that while his party had every sympathy with the desire of the 
Government to improve the work of the nation-building department, they, never¬ 
theless, felt that in the present abnormal times the utmost caution should be exercised 
in controlling expenditure in view of the recent progressive decline in certain items of 
revenue, such as, jute export duty, land revenue and stamp. Next day, the 27th. Febru¬ 
ary, the Finance Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, replying to the debate, maintained 
that substantial amounts of money had been allotted to the difierent nation-building 
departments. As an inatauee, he pointed out that, whereas in the previous budget, 

hardly any money was set apart for primary education, this year the budget 

provided approximately forty-five lakhs of rupees for the purpose. Speaking on the 
grants under head, “Police”, the Finance Minister said that keeping in view the 
area and the population of Bengal, he could say that “tlie cost of Police in Bengal 
is less than in any other province. The iiiereaso in Police is not meant for the 
purpose of making inroads into the liberties of the people with a political bent of 
mind ; it is for the purpose of saving these honourable gentlemen from any difficulty 
that may arise in case of an invasion of this country or trouble on the countryside.” 
The Government had to issue an Ordinance, pointed out Mr. Suhrawardy, for 
fixing maximum and minimum prices of jute, because if the Government had not 
stepped in, say towards the beginning of August, 1039, jute would have been 
purchased by millowners and others at no price “whatsoever”. Of course, the 
Grdinance was issued at a time when jute had virtually passed out of the hands of 
the agriculturistB, but the Ordinance had served to maintain the price of the old 
crop and to ensure a satisfactory price for the new crop. 

Land Revenue Bales Amend. Bill 

28th. FEBRUARYNou-offieial bills were considered in the Council to-day. 
As many as 20 bills were circulated for eliciting public opinion, one was passed 
while four others were introduced. The Bengal Land Revenue Bales (Amendment) 
Bill, 1910, for which Mr. Ntir Ahmed was responsible was passed. It provided some 
opportunities to the owners and the persons having interest in the immovable 
property which were sold at auction under the provisions of the Bengal Land- 
revenue Sales Act or the Public Demands Recovery Act of 1913. 'I'he bill provided 
that such owners and interested persons would be entitled to apply for the setting 
aside of the sale within 30 days. “ 

Moslem Marriage Expenditure Bill 

The Bengal Moslem Marriage Extravagant and Superfluous Expenditure 
Regulation Bill, 1940, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed was circulated for public opinion 
on the motion of Nawab MuaharulT Honsain. fl'be Nawab remarked that it was a 
social legislation which would affect all sections of Moslems and as such he thought 
that public opinion should be gathered before enacting such a legislation. “ 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

Mr, Humnyun Kabir's Bengal Local Self Government (Amendment) Bill, 1937 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion on the motion of Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy. Mr, Kabir’s bill sought to do away with the system of nomination in the 
local bodies, introduce adult franchise and provided that no chairman either of 
municipality or district board should be eligible for the membership of either houso 
of the legislature, Mr. Kabir remarked that the bill was circulated previously for 
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public opinion. High QoTernment officinlu had expressed opinion in favour of the 
measure and Mr. Kabir hoped that governmeiit would accept the bill. 

4th MARCH -.—Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Party in the Upper House, withdrew from 
the House with his followers to-day in accordance with the directions of the All-India 
Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee. Prior to this. Mr. Dutta made a statement 
similar to the one made by his leader, Mr. Kiroii Shankar Roy in the Assembly 
yesterday. Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmad (Coalition), rising on a point of 
order, enquired of the hon’hle President whether it was constitutional to proceed 
with the business of the House without any Oiiposilion or without a Leader of the 
Opposition. The President in giving his ruling, said that if a particular party 
deeided to abstain from the proceedings of the House, it would be constitutionally 
correct to continue the Government. His Majesty’s Government must be carried on, 
he remarked. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The House then on a motion moved by the Finance Minister. Mr. H. S, 
Suhrawardy, took the Bengal Motor Hpirits iSales Taxation) Bill, as passed by the 
Assembly, into consideration, which was passed on the next day, the 5th March. 

The object of the Bill is to levy a tax of one anna and six pies per gallon on 
retail sales of petrol and a tax of six pice per gallon on retail sales of motor spirit 
Other than petrol. It is the intention of Government to use the proceeds of the 
tax to supplement the annual receipts from the Road Fund in order that the 
present scale of expenditure on new construction may be maintained. The discussion 
centred on three amendments Becking to reduce tlie tax on petrol to six pies per 
gallon, and to exempt passenger transport vehicles from payment of the tax on 
motor spirit or in tlie alternative to pay a tax of six pics per gallon of motor 
spirit. These proposals were negatived. There were a large number of amendments. 
The majority of them which were formal and consequential and made clear certain 
provisions of the Bill were accepted by the Government. An equally large number 
were not moved while one was ruled out of order. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

12th. MARCHThe Finance (Sales Tax) Bill was taken up for consideration 
to-day. Moving that the Bill bo taken into consideration, Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy, 
Finance Minister, said that the general election was approaching and if he had 
brought forward such a measure of taxation now it was because of an impelling 
necessity. They were passing through difficult and extraordinary times. A war 
was on and they should like us much of their availalile resources as possible to be 
devoted towards the prosecution of the war. But wliile war effortB must be 
supported, he continued, the work of the province had also to be carried on. The 
revenues of the yuovince were iusuffieient for maintaining the standard of adminis¬ 
tration, and providing even ordinary amenities for the poor. They were unable to 
make adequate provision for natioii-hnilding works. Bince the Ministry took office, 
they had embarked on various nation-building schemes hut in the absence of 
sufficient funds they could not make the desired vnogress. Tlie ordinary lesonrces 
of the province were insufficient to meet this growing task, and it was their duty 
to make suitable provision for it. Tlie Goverument had chosen this kind of taxation 
because they hoped to obtain thcreiiy a large amount of revenue. He was aware 
that this proposal had engendered a certain amoiriit of agitation in the province, 
but he was also aware that such agitation came mainly from traders and 
merchants. The general consumers, in particular the vast agriculturists, had not 

E rotested against the proposal because they realized that it was to be levied in the 
est interest of the province—and for the benefit of the masses. From the 
exemptions proposed, he added, it would be seen that it would hardly touch the 
proper classes. , . , j 

Rai Bahadur Keahah Chandra Banei'ji, moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. The measure, he said, was of such a far-reaching 
character that it should he carefully considered. He suggested that every possible 
retrenchment should be effected before the Government brought forward such a 
measure. The motion for circulation was lost. 

Following this, Mr. B. K. Roy Chnwdhury moved for reference of the Bill to 
“the Committee of the whole Chamber,” and Bai Bahadur Keshab Chandra 
jBanerji asked for reference to a select committee. The House rejected both the 
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proposals and agreed to the consideration of the Bill. The Council then ndjourned 
until March 19. 

Bcppi.emestaby Budget 

19tb. MARCH :—A supplementary estimate of expenditure of rupee one for the 
current year was presented by the Cliief Minister, Mr. A. K. Pazlul Hug, 
this afternoon, for the purpose of obtaining the assent of the House to the 
payment of Ks. 1,00,000 to tlie Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the 
London air raid victims, the balance being available from the savings made under 
the head “Miscellaneous,” 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The House agreed on a motion moved by the hon. Revenue Minister, Sir 
Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, to take into consideration the Bengal Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment (Amendment) Bill (1941), which intnr alia “geeks to provide for a special 
machinery for the decision of disputes relating to elections held under the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 and at the same time oust the jurisdiction 
of civil courts in respect of such disputes, as has been done under the other Acta 
relating to the administration of local self-government in the province.” The 
House then adjourned. 

PuKCriASE OF Bengal Made Goods 

Zlst. MARCH The Council considered non-official resolutions to-day. A 
proposal sponsored by Khan Bahadur Saii/i-d Muazzamuddin_ Hosain (Coalition) 
urged that, in order to encourage the industries of the province, the Government 
of Bengal should purchase, as far ns possible, “all articles of furniture, stationery, 
uniforms and other articles required for Government offices and institutions or for 
Government purposes in any department from locally manufactured articles of 
Bengal, if available.” Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agricnltnre and Indus¬ 
tries, accepted the (iroposal and explained the Government’s policy in regard to 
the matter. 'J'heir policy was to make purchase of stores in Bengal in such a 
way as to encourage the development of industries in the country to the utmost 
possible extent, consistent with economy and efficiency. 

Encouragement of Fishery in Bengal 

The Minister also accepted Mr. Kur Ahmed's resolution requesting _ the 
Government to encourage and help the fishery industry in Bengal. 'Ihe Minister 
recognized the need for the development of the fisliery industry and pointed out 
that a Slim of Es. 8:1,000 had been provided in the Budget for the establishment 
of a fisliery deparfmeut. He assured the House that when that department was 
established they would take into consideration the various suggestions made on 
the floor of the House, Both the resolutions were passed. 

Dacca Riots—Official Statement 

24th. MARCH The Premier Mr. A. K. Pazlul Uuq, made a statement to-day 
regarding the Dacca riot situation in reply to a short-notice question by Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das. The Premier said :-According to the latest rermrt the situation haa 
improved. There were five stabbing cases on Saturday (March 22) and two up to 
midday on Sunday (March 23) ; but there is a little looting and shops are opening. 
Vegetable sellers, for example, are again taking up their cuslomary places. It has, 
however, been reported that this (Monday) morning there was a fire in the cooly 
lines of the Dacca Cotton Mills and some looting in Naya Sarak. Sporadic cases 
of stabbing continue. 'These must unfortunately be expected for some time yet 
and till they stop confidence cannot be fully restored. The following are the figures 
BO far reported, of deaths and adraisBions to the Milford Hospital with injuries :— 
Moslem Hindu Christian Unidentified Total 
Deaths 21 C — 1 28 

Injured 99 55 2 1 157 

The Premier added Every effort is being made by political leaders, officials 
and non-officials to restore peace between the communities. Executive action inclu¬ 
ded The curfew order, an order under Section 144 Cr. P.C, banning the assembly 
of five or more persons : drafting from other district of 400 extra police, four ser¬ 
geants and two offloers of the Indian Police Service ; pickets at the more important 
street junctions and patrols through different parts of the ci^. The number of 
arrests so far made are as follows Moslems 77; Hindus 157. The Premier assured 
the house that all possible action was being taken to restore peace and order. 
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PEiMARY Education in Bengal 

The Premier next made a statement about the action taken by the Government 
on the resolution regarding additional provision of one crore of rupees for the expan¬ 
sion and improvement of primary education in Bengal, that was passed by the House 
on August 30, 1940. “Govei’nment,” he said, “are unable to accept the resolution in 
toto on the ground that there are practical difficulties in the way of accepting it as 
it stands. “The problem of primary ediioation is not merely a question of provision 
of funds but the question of the supply of trained teachers as well. At present 
there are a little over 30,000 trained teachers only. The existing training soljools 
(including 32 (centres) turn out annually a little over 3,000 trained teachers and with 
the opening of new training centres the number can be raised at best to 6,000 or 
7,000 per annum ; whereas for the successful solution of the problem of primary edu¬ 
cation in Bengal, Government require about 148,0(X) trained teachers. Money spent 
on untrained teachers will bo a sheer waste. “The resolution has, however, been 
partially implemented by Government by agreeing to the additional provision of Rs. 
35,00,0()0 recurring for primary education and of over Es. 18,00,000 non-recurring for 
the training of teachers of primary schools” 

The Sales Tax Bii.l 

The House then proceeded to consider the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 
as it emerged from the Legislative A.ssembly, and iiassed four clauses, two with 
certain slight modifications and the other two without any change. Clause 5, 
relating to the rate of tax, was under discu.ssion when the House adjourned 
till the 27tli. March, when clauses 6 to 20 were passed. Amendments mostly 
of drafting character were caiTied to different clauses while by carrying an 
amendment to clause 22 it was provided that all otienecs punishable under this 
Act should be cognisable and bailable. The Schedule which deals with articles to 
be exempted from the tax remained to be dealt with. 

Non-Offktal Resolutions 

28th MARCH ;—The House proceeded to consider non-ofiioial resolutions, to-day the 
first of which was siionsorod by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) and read : “An address 
be presented to His Excellency the Oovernor of Bengal through tlie Hon. the Pre¬ 
sident of the Bengal Legislative (3oune.il rcvpjc.sting His Excellency to make a strong 
representation to the prot>er authoritie.s to revise and rodueo at an early date the 
scales of pay for the All India Sorviec.s.” The resolution was passed. 

The following resolution moveil by Mr. Huma.ijnn Kabir (Krishak-Proja) was 
also passed : “An address be pre.soiitnd to His ICxcellency the Governor of Bengal 
through the Hon. the President of the Bengal T.egislutive Council requesting His 
Excellency to move the pro|)er authorities for definitely abandoning the proposal to 
abolish the Kalukhali- Bhatiapara section of the Eastern Bengal Railway.” 

Following this, Raja Bahadur Bhupenilra Narnyan Hi"ha of Nashipore, Leader 
of the Progres.sive party, and Mr. Nur Ahmed introduced the Bengal Hindu Religi¬ 
ous Endowment Bill and the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amendment) 
Bill respectively. Three other non-oificial Bills, namely, the Court-Fees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill, the Bengal Pasture Bill and the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenacy 
Bill, were circulated for public opinion. The Couneil then adjourned. 

Allegations Re. Dacca Situation 

81 st MARCH ;—Government order imposing restrictions on the publication of 
news, comments etc. relating to communal distiubances in tbe province under the 
Defence of India Rules was characterized as ‘distinct encroachment’ upon the 
liberty of the Press by the Opposition to-day. The situation arising out of 
the promulgation of the order was discussed on an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr. Sachindra Narain Sanyal when the Opposition pointed out that by keeping 
back information from the public Government were indirectly aggravating the sitiia- 
ation. Sooner the order was withdrawn, the Opposition emphasised, the better. Go¬ 
vernment took strong objection to the reading out of a statement purported to have 
been written by Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee regarding the communal clash at 
Dacca and eventually in order to stop its publication in the newspapers the press 
gallery and the visitors’ galleries were ‘cleared’ by the Hon. President at the ins- 
tence of Government. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy declared that Government thought 
that the publication of the statement concerned of Dr. S. P. Mookherjee would not 
be in tbe interest of the public. 
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The House then took up the consideration of the Bengal Finance Bales Tax 
Bill, 1941, and passed it with modifications and then adjourned. 

Address to Governor 

1st. APRIL :—The House adopted a special resolution to-day moved by the Leader 
of the House, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy to the effect: “This Council is of opinion 
that an addi'ess be presented to Ilis Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the 
Hon, President of the Bengal Legislative Council that a message of sincerest 
rejoicings may bo conveyed through His Excellency the Commander in Chief to His 
Excellency Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s Imperial 
Forces in the near East at the capture of llarrar and Keren and that this Council 
further conveys its warmest congratulation to tlie Indian soldiers for the conspicuous 
gallant part ydayed by them in bringing about the success.” 

The Council next considered the Bengal Loc.al Self-Government Amendment Bill, 
1941, clause by clause and had not concluded the debate when the House rose. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Amend. Bill 

3rd. APRIL ;—The Council to-day agreed to the consideration of the Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors (Second Amendmeut) Bill, 1910 as passed by the lower House. 
The bill socks to provide a macluiiery for tlic restoration of such holdings which 
were hurriedly sold away about tlie time when tlie original bill was published in 
the official gar.ette, to as many as possibh; of tlieir former possessors, subject to the 
payment of proper comi)ensation to tlie decrt» holders. A subsidiary object of the 
bill is to place the Calcutta High Court outside the general scoiie of the Act and 
to make ju'ovisions for the procedure to be adopted as regards, and the effect of 
appellate and revisional aiiplications to, and proceedings in, the High Court when 
such applications and proceedings relate to debts whiidi are the subject of applications 
made to Boards. Tlio lion. Mr. M. B. MuUick pointed out that there W'as an insistent 
demand for a measure of this kind. A large number of holdings passed out of the hands 
of the agriculturists duo to economic diijivession and Government sought to rectify 
the aiiparcnt injustice done to these .agrienltnral debtors wliose properties were 
hurriedly sold. He added that the question of jurisdiction of the High Court was 
still under the consulcvation of the Government and this provision might be taken out 
of the bill. Mr. H. K. Buy Ohondhury movcil an amendment for the circulation of 
the bill. He said that as a result of the operation of the Act not only a considerable 
section of the i.ieoplc liad been defrauded of its rightful savings in the name of 
affording' relief to another but the entire credit system in tlie rural areas had been 
comiilctcly broken down. Therefore, before tliey ju'occcdcd with the measure, they 
should carefully cOMsidor its jirovisions. Raja Bahadur of Nashipur moved that 
the bill be committed to a select eoramittee. Ho said that the measure was of 
great im|iortanoc to the agriculturists and this bill when jiassed into law would be 
a permanent Act and as sueb its various clauses should carefully be scrutinized, in 
the cool and disiiassionatc manner in the si-lect committee. Both the amendments 
wer' lost and the House agreed to the motion of the Minister that the bill be taken 
into consideration. 

Contracts on Population Basis 

4th. APRILNon-ofllcial resolutions comiuisod the agenda in the Council 
to-day. The debate arose over a resolution by Kh.m Bahadur Ataur Rahman 
(Coalition) that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on their 
population basis in various districts after properly .advertising for tenders. He said 
that the Government had fixed tlic ratio of Government appointments. Some more 
facilities should bo given to yicople who could undertake Government contracts. 
Mr. J. B. Ross, Leader of the Eiirojiean Group, said that it was not the custom of 
his party to take part in communal debates but a resolution of a communal 
character should not be ignored. The resolution was of such a one-sided character, 
that his party felt they would be failing in their duty if they did not express their 
view on it. It showctl a trait of irresponsibility in the mover which he (Mr. Boss) 
had not noted before. The Maharaja of Cossimbazar, Minister for Communications 
and Works, said (hat Government had given equal facilities to every community to 
submit tenders. There was no denying the fact that the number of contracts given 
to Moslems was small. With a view to giving every community an opportunity to 
submit tenders, Government in their approved list of contractors wanted the 
communities to be on the 50-50 basis as in the case of the service ratio. As a 
result in the last few yea s there had been a steady increase in the number of 
Moslem contractors throughout Bengal. Unfortunately, the Minister continued, the 

30 
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majority of Moslem eontraetors were poorer than other contractors. To give Moslem 
contractors better facilities to comi)ete with others, Government had classified 
contractors according to the amount of work tliey could take uj) at a time. While 
they had started with the lowest tender, they had been very careful to sec that 
there was no unfair treatment and no rate cutting. Their experience so far of the 
present system of working had been fairly satisfactory. Government would do their 
best to see how far they could give eflect to the spirit of the resolution but they 
could not deviate from the principle of the lowest rate. The resolution, as amendea, 
was carried. 

Communal Peace 

Mr. NtLr Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be re¬ 
quested to proi)aro and put in operation a suitable siheme for the })romotion of 
communal harmony in Bengal as early as possible. lie deplored tbe differences that 
had arisen between TIindns and Moslems and appealed to members of the Conneil 
to consider the question from all points of view. It w'as unfortunate for Hindus 
and Moslems that they did not understand one another. The discussion had not 
finished wlion the Council adjonnied. 

Hedate On Hacca Riots 

7th APRir,Congress memhers atfended tlic Council today when two of their 
party moved adjournment motions in oonne.xion witli the Dacca riots. After tlie mo¬ 
tions had been admitted and their discussion fixed for the nn.xt day, they left. Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Dutta, Lander of the Congress I’.-irty, moved : 

“This Connell do adjourn its business for tlie purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent puldic im|>ortance, namely, the situation arising out of the burning 
and the looting of the houses of Hindu residents in !i large number of villages ex¬ 
ceeding 30 in number conij'irised iu Raipurn and Shib|mr tliana in the district of 
Dacca and of Hindu shops in Ihc ba/.ars in the same area from April 1 to 4, and 
of tbe complete failure of tbcpoli- i' and of the antlioiifics concerned to prevent these 
outrages commuted iu (layligbt and by orgnni/.od mobs and to give any protection to 
the oppressed Hindus and the consennent evacnation of the residents fiom the affected 
area and taking refuge in an Indian Btate-^namcly the Btate of Tripura outside 
British India—and failure of the Govonmieiit to lake any mcasnro of protection for 
Hindu residents of that area. 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (C'ongress) moved ; 

“This Council do adjourn its business to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, namely, tlic failure of the Government in giving due protection 
to the lives and ])roperties of non-Mosloms in the villages of llaipur, Baripur, Mcra- 
toli, Sorampur, Mothikaiidi, Braliniandi, R.adiiaganj Bazar, I'anlmaad, etc., in 
all about 40 villages w'ithin the subdivision of Na,rainganj in the district of Dacca, 
where as from the beginning of this month nows wlieroof reached hero yesterday, 
uncontrolled acts of organized loot, arson, plunder, forcible conversion to Islam, out¬ 
raging the modesty of Hindu women, with eases of deaths and suicide have gone on 
with the result that several people of those localities liavc left their hearths and 
homes and crossed over to q’rii>urii and many thousands of whom again left British 
India and sought tlic protection of the Maharaja of dhijnira and taken refuge in 
Agartala.” 

Local Self-Govt. A.mend. Bill 

Sir B. P. Sinijh Roy, Bevenne Minsier, next moved that the Bengal Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill, 1911, as settled in the Council, be passed. 

Mr. W. F, Scoot-Kerr (Ihiropean) sn|)porting the motion, said that his party 
were in complete agreement witli the i>rinc.iples and objects of the Bill. But they 
must again protest against the way in ivliich the Bill had been settled in this House. 
The Bill, which originated liorc, was sent to a select committee the racmboi'S of which 
failed to reach unanimity. Eventually, a scries of amendments were draftoil by mem¬ 
bers of the Coalition party, moved on the Hoor of the House and certain additions 
were made to the Bill. In many eases the House did not have an opportunity of 
considering those amendments as earcfnlly as thiiy Khoiild luive been. Tlio inclusion 
or exclusion of a small word, the displacement of a comma, might alter the whole 
meaning of a clause or sub-section. If the Bill was given to a expert draftsman he 
would have made it far simpler and half the length, w'ithont altering any of the 
principles at all. Khan Bahadu. Nazimuddin Ahmed (Coalition) supporting the 
motion, remarked that the Bill was an improvement on the existing state of 
affairs and woidd have to be passed. Bupportiug, the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur 
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(Progressive) observed that his party were in favour of the Bill. Khan Bahadur 
Syed Muaszamuddin (Coalition) in supporting the passage of the Bill, suggested 
certain modifications. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) also supported the motion. 
Mr Humayun Kahir (Krishak Proja) said that his party were in general 
agreement with the principles of the Bill. Mr. Abdul Quasem (Coalition) said that 
the Coalition Party had their own views and did not follow the Government 
blindly as w'as ovidenoed by the large luimbcr of amendments moved by them. 
When members of the Coalition piu'ty were not e.onvinced that the Government 
were right they moved amendments. He supp.orted the motion. Sir B. P, Singh 
Roy, in reply, assured the House that aa regards legislation the Government 
would see that more attention was iJuid to drid'ting. The motion that the Bill 
as settled in Council be passed was carried. The Council then adjourned, 

Debate on Dacca Riots 

8th. APRIL :—The adjournment motion on the Dacca Riots was talked out 
this afternoon. After a discussion for about ninety minutes, the Ministerialist 
Coalition moved closure which was accepted by 22 to 12 votes. Following this, 
the mover stood up to give his final reply and before he could finish the two-hour 
time limit expired anti the motion was, therefore, talked out. In moving the 
adjournment motion, Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutla assured the Muslim members of 
the House that he had not tallied the motion in a narrow communal spirit. He 
thought it was his duty to appraise all the members of the House of the real 
situation prevailing in the villages in Dacca district and to give them a true picture 
of the situation so that they might be conscious of the failure of the Ministry to 
give protection and security to the life and property of those people over whom 
they praetioally ruled. 

Mr. Dutta said that on April 1 three villages were looted and burnt and on 
April 2 eight villages were raided and burnt anil on April 3 nineteen houses and 
eleven puooa buildings were burnt. 'J'hesc place, lie said, were not jungle areas, 
where all sorts of crime eoukl be commiUed and from which the miscreants could 
melt away as the Chief Minister had wanted them to bedieve in the Government 
Communique. As a matter of fact these places, said hir. Dntta, were the most 
prosperous portions of Dacca district and they were within one and a half hour’s 
journey from Dacca, and easily accessilile by rail and steamer. Speaking about the 
refugees, who had taken shelter in the Tipperah Slate, Mr. Dutta said that ho had 
been in that native State and found several tliousands of Hindu refugees there. 
Among the refugees were men and women, children and even babies a few days old 
with their mothers. Among the refugees there were also graduates of the university, 
respectable members of society, such as members of Union Boards, Ifistriet Boards 
and other public institutions, merobantB, zamiiidais, big cultivators and people of 
all classes. A greater eondemitalion of Ibe Ministry, he said, could not be 
imagined. From the facts gathered by him, he said, it seemed tliat the outrages 
committed in the locality were engineered by outside agency. Many houses were 
set fire to with combustibles which could not be obtained by ordinary villagers. 
That showed that the looting and arson were carried out under the direction of 
intelligent brains. 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) in supporting tlie motion said that from 
information available, from the method of operation of the rioters it was clear 
that the whole thing was preconceived and organised. He suggested that if they 
were to bring in an atmosphere of jieace and harmony, the present Ministry must 
be dissolved and a new Oabinet set up in its place, composed of Nationalist Hindus 
and Muslims. 

Replying to the debate. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said that the Government 
sincerely regretted the situation that bad arisen as a result of the communal 
trouble and deplored the fact that tlie peace and tranquillity of tlie province, in the 
maintenance of which the present Blinistry during the last four years took a sincere 
pride, had at last been distnrhed. He repudiated the statement made by Mr. 
Kamini Kumar Datta that Moiiivis and mischief-makers were going about exciting 
communal feelings in that particular area for some time past and that they were 
allowed to carry on their nefarious activities unchallenged. The Government, he 
said, had no information in support of this allegation. It was a fact, however, 
that communal feelings were running higli because of the incidents that had 
happened at Dacca, and they suddenly burst out. Sir Bijoy said that the moment 
they got the information of the trouble, the machinery of the Government was set 
in motion aud all available help was sent at once. It was indeed a fact that 
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many people had suffered seriously and houses and properties of many were 
destroyed and that a large number of people bad taken refuge in the Tipperah 
State. He informed the House that the situation had been brought under 
control and refugees were beginning to come back to their respective homes. 
The whole communal situation, the Minister continued, however unfortunate 
it might be, should be studied against the background of the activities of some of the 
communal leaders during the last few years and of the press generally. The fact 
that the present Ministry had been in power had given a great shock to certain 
section of the Hindu community, although the Ministry consisted of an equal num¬ 
ber of Hindu and Muslim Ministers, barring the Chief Minister, to begin with, If 
the Opposition wanted to play the part of a constitutional Opposition it was up to 
them to help the Miuistry to tackle the situation and not emharrasa the Govern¬ 
ment. That was unpatriotic. In any independent country in a similar situation 
the leaders of the different groups would have put their heads together and pulled 
their resourc.es and would never have tried to emharrasa the Ministry or the party 
in power. It had been suggested, the Minister proceeded, that His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal should intervene under a certain section of the Government 
of India Act. He would put to those who bad made this suggestion, where were 
they when a similar situation arose in the Congress-governed provinces ? Did 
they at that time suggest that Governors of those provinces sliould assume responsi¬ 
bility for the administration of those provinces ? He would beg of the members 
of the House not to embarrass the Government in their attempt to deal with the 
situation. If the Opposition was prepared to advise the Government and make 
Buggestions as to how they should deal with the situation, the Government would 
readily accept them. He wotdd like to put it to the House that it was very difiicult 
for the Government alone to deal with the situation unless the full and sincere 
co-operation had been forthcoming from a certain section of the community. That 
co-operation was unfortunately lacking. If the eHliiblislimeut of peace and the 
improvement of the communal situation was (heir sole object, they (ihe Opposition) 
should give up for the time being the cry of Ministry-breaking which had gone too 
far and too long. By that cry they hud created a sit nation in the country, for 
which they themselves were largely responsible. 

The Council at this stage was prorosmd. 
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Budget Session—Lahore—21st, January to 28th April 1941 

The Sales Tax Bill 

The Budget Session of the Punjab I.e^islative Assembly which met after the 
Christmas recess on the aist. January 1941 passed three ollicial Bills, namely, the 
Punjab Fisherios (Amendnent) Bill, the Punjab Courtis Amendment Bill and the 
Sikh Ourdwaras Amendment Bill and poslponed discussion on the Punjab Jagirs 
Bill, as doubts were exin'essed aiioiit its Iciiality. 

Earlier, Sir Chotluram, Devclopiiioiit Mini.sler, presented the report of the 
Select Committee on the Punjab Oeneral Sales Tax Bill. The most important 
chanjse made by the committee seeks to empower the Provincial Government to 
prescribe the points in the scries of sales by successive dealers at which any goods 
or class or descvi|)tion of goods may be exempted from payment of tax. Another 
change recommended by the Committee reduces the penalty for an offence under the 
Bill from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 500 or double the amount of the tax recoverable, 
whichever is greater, 

Import Duty on Foreign Cotton 

23rd. JANUARY :—A strong plea for the imposition of a heavy duty on the 
import of foreign cotton and wheat at least for three years, was made by Sir 
Chhoturam. Development Minister, speaking on a non-official resolution today 
recommending to the Government to press upon the Government of India, the 
urgent need of imposing a heavy import duty on foreign cotton. The resolution 
received unanimous support from all sections of the House and was passed. 

After referring to fluctuations in the prices of agricultural produce and other 
commodities consequent on the war, Sir Chhoturam complained that while the 
United Kingdom had purchased the entire cotton crop of Egypt, no attention had 
been paid to the Punjab either by the United Kingdom or the Government of India. 
He, therefore, urged that the Government of India should come to their aid and 
impose a heavy duty on the import of foreign cotton as well as wheat at least for 
three years. The Minister stressed that at a time, like the present, when the Punjab 
was liberally assisting in tlie prosecution of the war, it was necessary for the 
Government of India to satisfy tlie Punjab peasant. lie pointed out that the 
Punjab was not only supplying recruits but had made liberal contributions to the 
War Purposes Fund and the War Loans Fund. 

Labour Welfare Legislation 

The House also adopted anoiher resolution recommending to the Government 
to undertake legislation which will promote labour welfare without adding to the 
direct financial commitments of the State. Sir Chhoturam, while welcoming the 
resolution, stated that Government were contemplating to bring forward legislation 
on the subject shortly, if the Government of India did not introduce such legislation 
in the Central Legislature. 

Seven non-official Bills which figured on the agenda were either rejected or 
not moved, 
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THE GENERAL SALES TAX BILL 

The Punjab Jaqiks Bill 

24th. JANUARY ;—After qnestion-lionr the Speaker, Sir Shahahuddiit gave his 
ruling on the Punjab Jagirs Bill to which an objection was raised by the Opposition 
that the Bill was repugnant to the provisions of the Government of India Act and, 
therefore, could not be proceeded with. The Speaker said that the matter had been 
fully examined by him and the Law Ollicers, anil he was satisfied that the 
Legislature was competent to proceed with the Bill, and that a provincial legislature 
could legislate on the subject of alienation of revenuo. 'J'he House, after a brief 
discussion, referred the Bill to a select committee. 

The Qenkrat, Saleh Tax Bju. 

27th. to 31 St. JANUARY ;—'I'he Assembly discussed this afternoon the Punjab 
General Sales Tax Bill (dause by clause. 'The House carried two otlicial ameiidraeuts, 
moved by Chaudhri Tikkarnm, Parliamentary Seerelary, (o Clause III, which relates 
to the rate of taxation payable by the dealers. 'J'lie ollieial amciidmeuts accepted by 
the House seek to levy a graded tax instead of the uniform rale as proiiosed in the 
original Clause. During the debate on Clause 3, several memliers including Sir 
William Roberts, Mr. Guest and Sir Gokal Cband Naraiig, ex-Miuister, warned the 
Government that the Bill would not only retard the development of trade and 
industry in this province but industry would migrate to the neighbouring provinces. 
Sir Gokal Chand Narang complained that the Ooverumont was out to help a 
particular class at the cost of others and declarerl that xaniiiidars were not piaying 
any tax to the exchequer but were paying rent nf their laud. Replying to the 
debate, Sir ChhoUtiram, Miuist.cr for Development asserted that the sales tax dated 
back to ancient times and that there was nothing new in it. Referring to Sir 
Gokal Chand Nnraug’s statement, Sir Chhotturuni said that the land belonged to 
those who tilled it and tlie Government was not eollectiiig rent from z.amindars, but 
tax. He assured tlie Ifouse that the i>roca!edH of this tax would he utilised in provi¬ 
ding relief to zamiiidars and in expanding the hencliceut departments. Next day, the 
28th. January a number of agricnltnial commodities in.duding wlieat, wheat flour, gram, 
gram flour, maize, maize flour, hajra, liajra flour, ami cotton ginned and unginned, 
were exempted from the operation of tlie Bill, on an amendment to danse 5 of the 
Bill, moved by Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, the Premier. On the 81st. Jamiary. the third 
reading of the Bill was passed. Sardar Santokh Shigh, Leader of the Independent 
Party, and others protested against the inovisiona of ilio Bill and desiiribed it as dis¬ 
criminatory. Sardar Santokh Singh regretted (hat fuel, milk and other commodities 
of daily use had not been e.xemihcd. Sir Chhntu Uam, Development Minister, ex- 

E lained that poor traders as well ns the primary producers of agricultural produce 
ad been exemiited from the oi'cratioii of the Bill, Moreover, the Bill would not 
affect wheat, wheat floiiv, and similar necessities, licgarding exports, he pointed out 
that Government had been empowered to remit the lax partly or wholly in case of 
commodities exported from tlie ])rovini’o. 

Primary Education Bh.l 

The House also passed tlie Punjab Primary Education Bill in the form re¬ 
commended by His Excellency the Governor. The, amendments suggested by the 
Governor related to the exemption of Cantonmeuts from the operation of the Bill. 
The Education Minister, Mian Abdul Hayc, exi laiiied that the House could not 
legislate as regards local Nelf-goveriiraeiit in Onntoiimcnt areas. 

Major Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister o£ Public Works, then introduced the res¬ 
triction of Urban Rents Bill wliieh was referred to a Select Committee, The Minis¬ 
ter said that the Bill was designed to prevent the shifting of the incidence of urban 
immovable property tax to poor tenants. 

Punjab Jagirs Bh.l 

14th. FEBRUARY The Assembly psssed this aflcrnoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Jarirs Bill. IJndei* the Bill, the Government shall have power to make in 
any one year new assigiiment of land revenue by way of jagirs not exceeding in 
value of Rs. 5,000. A .Tagir created under this Bill may be continued after the death 
of the original Jagirdar but its term shall be so expressed as to provide that the 
amount assigned to the next holder shall not exceed half the amount assigned to 
his predecessor and that the ,Tagir shall bo extinguished after the death of the 
second holder. During discussion. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Premier pointed 
out that the Government had power to assign land revenue but he thought it advi¬ 
sable to take the House into confidence. He aiiuounced that 30,000 acres of land 
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had been earmarked for war services and would be distributed to soldiers on their 
victorious return home. 

City of Lahore Corporation Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY :~The Assembly, this afternoon, made rapid progress with the 
City of Liihoie Corporation Bill, disposing of over 3ti0 clauses in four hours. Most 
of these clauses were a reproduction of the Punjab Municipal Act and 

were passed without disenssion. The House deferred consideration of two 
clauses relating to the imposition of Property d'ax by the Corporation 

of not less than ten per cent of the annual valuation of lands and buil¬ 
dings in the city including lands and buildings belonging to the Crown. Next day, 
the 18th. February, a motion to a new clause to the Bill, introduced by Sheikh Faiz 
Mohammad, Parliamentary Secretary, empowering the Provincial Ooveriiment, until 
March 31, 1913, to make an order to modifying the provisions of the Act, was with¬ 
drawn after leave tor its introduction liad been granted by the House. Opposition 
members pointed out that it would amount to taking away tlie right of the Legisla¬ 
ture to enact laws. Major Khizur Hyal Khan, Minister for Public Works, said that 

though tlie clause was not common in India Acts, a similar provision existed in the 

Local Self-Government Act in England. Ho. however, would withdraw the clause 
if the Opposition unanimously felt that it was undesirable. Sir Gnkul ('hand Narang, 
8 former Minister for Local Self-Govemmeut and a leading member of the Opposi¬ 
tion, said that the provision, if introduced, would create unnecessary alarm and the 
Opposition memliers wore unaiiimons in requesting the Minister to withdraw it in 
the interest of public iieace. The Minister therenpou withdrew the clause and the 
House atBouriicd for one hour to allow time for consultation botween the Minister 
and the Opposilion mombors on some of the contonlious clauses of the Bill whose 
consideration had lieen deferred. 

Tho Assembly dismissed clause 7 of the Bill which lays down that the Corporation 
shall consist of sixty-oight councillors of whom not less than tliree-fourths shall 
be elected. A unmber of ameinlments suggesting increase in tlie number of elected 
councillors had been tallied, while another standing in the name of Begum Raahida 
Latif Baji souglit to eliminate altogether the nominated element from the Corpo¬ 
ration. Participating in the deliatc on the aineiidments several speakers urged in¬ 
crease in the numlier of elected councillors and protested against the retention of 
the system of nomination. The debate !:ad not concluded when the House rose for 
the day. 

Supplementary Budget 

25th. FEBRUARY ;— Sir Manohar Lal^ Fiiiauco Minister, presented to-day supple¬ 
mentary estim.vtcB aggregating to Re. ri3,77,7;')0. These included over Rs. 13 lakhs for the 
retention of the additional police, establishment of tear smoke squads and orgaiusa- 
tiqn of civic guards in eaoli district of the iirovince, etc.; Rs, 4,71,600 for a air 
raid precaution ; Rs, .50,000 contribution for the relief of .air raid victims in the 
United Kingdom and Rs. 13 lakhs for transfer to the special development fund of 
the province. 

The House adopted without ranch discussion the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the appropriation accounts and finance accounts for 
the year 1938-89 and voted the excess grants recommended by the Committee. 
Moving the consideration of the report the P'inanee Minister said that the 
Committee had examined the accounts of the province with utmost care and 
thoroughness. He was glad to announce that in spite of heavy expenditure 
on famine relief the general financial iiosition of the province remained very sound. 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

27th. FEBRUARY “With our position on the map of India, tlie question 
of ensuring internal security had to be firmly faced, and in a province which 
furnishes the most distinguislied soldiery in the country destined to cover tliem- 
seives with glory in the campaigns of the Middle East in what may justly be 
called the Battle of India, the repercussion of the war on finances must necessarily 
be considerable.” With these observations. Sir Manohar Lai. Finance Minister, 
introduced this afternoon the budget estimates for the year 1941-42 which forecast 
a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Tlie revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 1,260 lakhs, very nearly the same 
as the revised estimate for the current year, while the expenditure is Rs. 1,256 
lakhs, Rs. 17 lakhs more than the estimate for the eunent year. The receipts 
eoastitute a big advance of Rs. 90 lakhs on the year 1939-40 which is mainly due 
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to increased land revenue (Rs. 53 lakhs), share of income-tax under the Niemeyer 
Award (Rs. 13 lakhs) and other taxes and duties (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

New expenditure includes an additional provision of Rs. 21 lakhs for beneficent 
departments. Two significant items under public health are the grant of Rs. IJ 
lakhs towards the improvement of Simla and the provision of about Rs. 75,000 in 
connection with the Solar Eclipse fair at Thanesar during 1941. The allotment 
from the Special Development Fund will go in the main towards improving drink¬ 
ing water supply in 216 villages. Once again there is special provision of Rs. 10,000 
for wells for the scheduled castes. 

A lakh of rupees has been provided for the promotion of communal harmony 
in the province, a provision of nearly one lakh has been made for the next general 
elections and of a lakh and a half for war publicity. A sum of Rs. 14 lakhs, 

E rovided for additional police in the revised estimates for the current year, are 
eing retained in the coming year. 

After referring to the revised estimate of extraordinary receipts of Rs. 83 
lakhs which were intact to improve the balance and meet capital expenditure, the 
Finance Minister observed that it would be difficult to discover any year in the 
history of Puniab finance that showed so characteristically and unmistakably the 
essential soundness of their finances. 

Explaining the effect of famine on provincial finance, Bir Manohar Lai said 
that the famine in the southern districts, which ai'peared in 1938 and was within 
fair sight of coming to an end. had cost Rs. 275 lakhs in four years—stupendous 
figure considering the Punjab’s limited finances. 

The P'inance Minister next referred to the strikingly liberal scale of suspensions 
and remissions of land revenue and water rate since 1937 when the present Govern¬ 
ment came into power and said that the aggregate for the five years was Rs. 7 
crores as compared with Rs. 4,27,87,0tX) during the five years proceeding the inau¬ 
guration of Provincial Autonomy. 

Dealing with the extraordinary receipts during the coming year, the Finance 
Minister said that the budget estimate was Rs. 68,09 000 while the aggregate for 
the three years was Rs, 1,92,2)1,000. These extraordinary receipts had id the main 
gone to the building up of big capital works. 

In connection with the debt position, Bir Manohar Lai pointed out that during 
the past four years loans amounting to Rs. 630 laklis were raised by Government 
while the debt of the province increased only by Rs. 449 lakhs during the period. 
This gratifying situation, lie added, was due to the rigour with which the sinking 
and deprecation fund liad lieen duly applied to the cancellation of existing debt. 

City of Lahore Corporation Bill 

Srd MARCH :—The Assembly this afternoon iiassed the second reading of the 
City of l.aliore Corporation Bill. A new clause added to the Bill provides that no 
injunction shall be granted by any civil court to interfere with the public duties 
of tlie Corporation, the Btanding Committee or the Chief Executive Officer. 

'J'he ilonse then proceeded with the third reading of tlie Bill. Bardar Bantokh 
Singh l.eader of the Opfiosition, characterised the Bill as a negation of the 
principles of local self-government. Pic said that most of the reactionary provisions 
of the various Coi'iioration Acts in other provinces and of the Punjab Municipal 
Act liad been embodied in the Biil, ignoring the recent progressive amendments in 
the Bombay and Karachi Acts, Moat of the important features had been left to 
the rule-making power of the Government and even the method of election 
had not been decided upon. Next day, the 4tb. March, the Assembly passed 
the third reading of the Bill by 40 votes to 15. 'Jhe Bill, which contains 
over four hundred clauses and has been before the House for over 16 months, 
was described by the Minister for Public Works as the longest and bulkiest 
piece of legislation ever placed before the Plouse. In the course of the 
debate, several members urged that the legislation should be enforced as soon as 
possible. Begum Shah Vawnz urged the enfrauchisement of women. Replying to 
the debate, Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, Minister for Public Works, said that what 
they wanted was good Government for the city of Lahore. He assured the House 
that if they had any objection to the rules framed by the Government under the 
Act, they would have an opportunity of placing their point of vfew before the 
House. 

General Discussion op Budget 

6th. MARCHGeneral disenssion of the budget was taken up to-day. Sir 
Ookulchand Narang, a former Minister, was the first speaker. He said that so far 
31 
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BS bold schemes or big planning for the development of the province were concerned 
the budget was disappointing. He severely criticised insufficient provisions for 
industrialisation of the province and suggested that, to advance the industrial status 
of the provinee, Goveniment should borrow and then advance loans to reliable 
industrialists or they should come forward with their own schemes. Sir Gokulchand 
spoke for three hours and fifty minutes when he touched on almost all sidierea of 
the provincial administration. He particularly drew attention to what ha 
described as “the cruel and relentless crusade” undertaken by the Punjab 
Government against the non-agricnltnral classes.” Sir Gokulchand pointed out 
that the present policy of the Government was not one of equal treatment 
to all communities, and urged for a revision of Government’s policy. 
Referring to the Mandi Hydro-EIcctric Scheme, Sir Gokidchaud suggested that at 
this stage without apportioning blame, efforts should be made to minimise 
the evils resulting from the failure of the scheme. Next day, the 7th March, 
the policy of the Punjab Government regarding recruitment in services 
was explained at great length in the course of a two-hour speech by Sir Sihandar 
Hyat Khan, Premier. After analysing the figures for various commiiuitics in 
different departments, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan said that, taking into consideration 
all Gazetted appointments in the province the share of Muslims was 44 per cent ; 
Hindus 3G'2 per cent and Sikhs 19'6 jter cent. Hindu agriciilturists were only 9 
per cent and the rest went to non-agricuUnrist Hindus. The Premier assured the 
House that iu future recruitment due share would bo given to agriculturist Hindus. 
As regards cultural and semi-religions matters. Sir Sikandar Hyat said that 
Government would adhere to status quo in the absence of any agreement between 
the communities concerned, Referring to the criticism against the Education Bill, 
the Premier reaffirmed that status quo would be maintained regarding the medium' 
of instruction. 

Voting on Bodget Demands 

lOtb. MARCH No satyagrahi prisoner will, in future, be fettered by the jail 
authorities while on transfer from one jail to another :—This announcement was 
made by Sir Manohar L<il, Minister for Finance and Jails, in reply to a debate 
on a cut motion under the demand “general administration” this afternoon. He 
added that instructions to this effect hud been issued by the Punjab Government 
and the necessary amendment had been carrieil out in the Punjab Jail Manual. 

Earlier, an attempt was made by AJian Nurullah, a member of the Opimsition, 
to reduce the Premier’s salary _by tts. 100, when the Finance Member moved the 
demand for grant of Rs, 9(,07,500 in respect of general administration. 'J'he object 
of the cut was to censure the Government for failure to effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Darling Committee regarding reduction in land revenue. The Speaker, 
Sir Shahabud-din ruled out the cut on the ground that the Premier’s salary was 
non-votable. 

Futuee Constitution of India 

llth. MARCH An exposition of his scheme for a future constitution of 
India was given by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in the Assembly this after¬ 
noon speaking during the debate on a cut motion to criticize the Government 
for its alleged failure to bring about communal harmony in the province. Referring 
to the Lahore resolution of the Moslem League he admitted that he had drafted 
the original resolution, hut there was a difference between his resolution and the 
amended resolution as adopted by the League. The latter part of his resolution 
relating to a centre for co ordination of the various units had been omitted. There¬ 
fore the resolution as passed could not be called his resolution. The Premier 
sounded a note of warning to those who were exploiting the word “Pakistan,” and 
said that he was prepared to listen to all advice but it was for him to accept it or not. 
He declared : “Let everybody have freedom but not freedom to dominate” Defining 
his attitude towards Pakistan Bir Sikandar said that a number of Pakistan schemes 
had been drafted by various persons beginning with Jamaluddin Afghani, and he 
wondered if the critics realized which scliemc they had in mind. There were Mos¬ 
lems who did not believe in the scheme of Jamaliiddin Afghani ; Mr. Jinnah 
himself did not believe in extra-torritorialism. He stood by the Lahore resolution. 
The confusion was due to the fact that a scheme which should be considered on 
its merits was being exploited because of the word Pakistan. It was the greatest mis¬ 
take to use that name as it was likely to make confusion worse confounded. He 
was not worried about the words ; it was the substance that mattered. Explaining 
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how a new constitution should be set up. Sir Sikandar said that he believed that 
every unit should have complete freedom, and it was fortunate that the population 
of India was so divided that there were Moslem majorities in certain provinces and 
Hindu majorities in others. It would sive the fullest opportunity to every com¬ 
munity within its own sphere to rule as a majority with the help of the minority. 
Neither community should seek to thwart and dominate the other. Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan asked Moslems to accept the Hindu majority in seven or 
eight provinces and the Hindus to accept the Moslem majority in four provinces. 
Once they decided to look at it from the All-India point of view all difficulties and 
clouds would disappear and sunshine would appear. Let them have full autonomy 
in the units and let the units then devise a control agency to administer comment 
or a co-ordinating committee by whatever name they liked. They would come to 
the conclusion that a centre agreed upon by the units of their free will would be 
stronger than if two-thirds of India were fighting against it. The Premier claimed 
that under his scheme they would get not only independence for the provinces but 
it would also add solidarity and strength to India as a whole. Once they gave up 
the idea of dominating or interfering from the Centre the problem would oe simple. 
Moslems must be assured that there would not be a dominating Centre. He there¬ 
fore suggested that there should be an elastic centre which they could demolish. 
Such a Centre should have power to administer subjeets like customs, defence, 
currency, etc. If after some years they found that it was not working satisfac¬ 
torily they could then cut adrift but not without making a serious effort to work 
it. Sir Sikandar added that the future destiny of India lay in accepting a position 
of freedom within the British Commonwealth. It would be a criminal folly for 
India to cut adrift from the Commonwealth at a time when they stood in need of 
protection from esternal aggression which Britain alone could give them. 

Voting oh Budget Demands 

20th. MARCH After two day’s debate the Assembly rejecled without division 
the ‘cut’ motion moved to discuss the iiidiistrinl policy of the Punjab Government 
and voted the entire demand for the Induslries Department. Several members 
urged the need for industrial development of the province. Mr. P. H, Quest 
(Commerce) sdvocated three fundamentals of sound industrial development, namely, 
security, confidence and technical education. These were long view requirements, 
be saicl, and would take time to mature, but were essential if industries, started by 
war necessities, were not to die after the artificial stimulus and protection produced 
by the war ceased, Mr. Guest said that the present Government had taken steps to 
increase the atmosphere of confidence essential for the development of industries but 
regretted that the recent taxation measures had caused this sense of confidence to be 
severely shaken. To recreate that feeling of confidcuce he strongly supported the 
suggestion for the appointment of a small committee of experts to find out the 
actual incidence of taxation on urban and rural claBses, Replying to the debate. 
Sir Chhoturam, Development Minister, said that he hud been thinking of requesting 
the Premier to transfer the Industries De.i'aiTinent to Sir Mauoharlal because he 
enjoyed in a far greater measure, confidence of the iudustiialist class than he did. 
He had no doubt that the industries could prow and make greater progress under 
Bir Mauoharlal, who was an economic expert. Sir Chhoturam controverted the 
allegation that the Punjab Government had no sympathy with industrialisation or 
that they had no policy. Any man, who had even an iota of sense, would agree 
that industrialisation was a necessity and in industriaUsation lay the prosperity of 
the zamindars and the labourers. In the year 193‘,1, the provision for industries, he 
said, was Rs, 14 lakhs which, to-day, had increased to Ils. 22 lakhs. This was in 
spite of the difficulics which the Punjab Government had to face on account of 
acute famine conditions to meet which they had to spend Rs. 276 lakhs. They 
could not start any heavy industry because they could not get machinery on account 
of the war. The factories which manufactured that machinery were busy preparing 
war materials. The policy of the Punjab Government, he added, was clear. The 
House had given its verdict in a resolution which the Government was pledged to 
implement. As conditions permitted steps would be taken to implement that 
resolution. 

_2l8t MARCH ;—The large number of I. M. S. oflicers in civil employ in the 
Punjab considerably exceeding the quota reserved for them by the Secretary of 
State, was criticised in the Assembly to-day during discussion on the Budget for 
the Medical Department, which amounts to Es. 45,60,400, The Opposition was led 
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by Malik Sarkai Alt (MuBlim League), who recalled a notification of the Govern¬ 
ment of India dated 25th March I9d7. according to which it was obligatory on the 
Punjab Government, after the introduction of provincial autonomy, to employ 
seventeen I. M. 8. ofticers, eight of whom would constitute the Army Eeserve. 
Malik Barkat Ali pointed out that the number of I. M. 8. ottieera serving in the 
Punjab in 1938 was 34, which had increased to 36 in 1939, while in 1941-42, their 
number would be 30. He criticised the Government for unnecessarily burdening 
the provincial Exchequer and maintained that Section 246 of the Government of 
India Act, on which the Education Minister took his stand last year, could not be 
applied to posts beyond the quota of 17, reserved for the I. M. S. by the Secretary 
of State He said that the I. M. 8. was essentially a military service and these 
officers should go to the army making room tor private medical practitioners 
who had distinguished themselves in the profession. Malik Barkat Ali urged a 
revision of the scale of jiay of the provincial civil medical service to bring it on a 
par with the other provincial servittes. Several tnembers, including Mian Abdul 
Aziz and Sheikh 8adiq Haasan, pleaded for encouragenient of the indigenous 
system of medicine. Baja Ghaznafar Ali, I’ailiainenlavy Secretary, while agreeing 
that the number of 1. M. S. officers should be reduced, pointed out that the Educa¬ 
tion Minister deserved credit for Indianising important posts in the Medical 
Department. 

SDPPEESSION of 1NDECF.NT ADVHETJSING BilL 


27th. MARCH ‘.—The Assembly held a brief sitting, lasting twenty-two minutes, 
this afternoon, when it passed all the three readings of the Punjab 8iippreBBion of 
Indecent Advertisement Bill. 'I'he Bill, which was sponsored by 8ir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, sought to penalise the exhilrilion of indecent advertisements. Offenders under 
the provisions of the Bill shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year or with fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or with both. 

Urban Rent Restkiction Bill 

1st. APRIL The Assembly passed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Urban Reat Restriction Bill which seeks to restrict the increase of rents 
on certain premises situated witliiu the limits of urban areas in the Punjab. The 
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The Assembly next referred the Punjab Weights and Measures Bill to a Select 
Committee. On a motion of the Premier, the Assembly adjourned for Easter recess. 
Death of Bik Sundae Singh Majithia 


2l8t APRIL The Assembly, which met to-day after the Easter recess, was 
adjourned without transacting any business as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
late Sir Burendra Singh Majithia, Revenue Minister. A condolence resolution moved 
by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan was adopted all standing. The Premier paid a touch¬ 
ing tribute to Sir Sunder Singh who, he said, had died in harness like a soldier in 
war. While Sir Bundar Singh was a vigilant custodian and champion of the rights 
and interests of the Sikh community, he was never unfair to other communities and 
it would be difficult to find another leader of his calibre. He was profoundly religi¬ 
ous and lived up to the great traditions of the Sikh Gurus. 9’he Premier expressed 
his profound and heartfelt sympathy to Sir Suudar Singh’s son and other mem¬ 
bers of the bereaved family. Surdar Dasunda Singh, Development Minister, Sardar 
Santokb Singh, Leader of the Opposition, Sardar Bahadur lljjal Singh, Leader of the 
Khalsa National Party, Nawab Muzaffar Khan and Sir William Roberts associated 
themselves with the sentiments expressed by the Premier. Sir Shnhabuddin, Speaker, 
while undertaking to convey the resolution to the bereaved family remarked that it 
would be difficult for the Sikh community to replace Sir Sunder Singh Majithia. 

Electeicity Powers Bill 


24Ui. APRIL The House resumed discussion to-day on the Punjab Electricity 
(Emergency Powers) Bill and passed all the three readings. Malik Khizar Hyat 
Khan, Minister of Public Works, said that the Punjab Government had decided 
that, wherever circumstances favoured, the licensed electric supply undertakings 
in the province should be purchased when the next option of purchase fell due. 
It was, therefore, considered that the period of notice required to be served on a 
licensee under the Electricity Act shoula be curtailed from two to one year which 
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g eriod should be sufficient to enable the licensee to wind up his concern. This 
!ill, he added, was intended to give effect to the above decision. The Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, the circulation motion having been rejected without 
a division. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 
25th to 28th APRIL :—Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, intervening in the debate 
on the Agricultural Produce Markets Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced 
to-day, uttered a warning to those who had bolstered up an unconstitutional and 
unwarraned agitation. He said that if the growers and consumers, who constituted 
90 per cent of the population, took upon themselves to flout the law there would be 
bloodshed, the responsibility for which would lie on the shoulders of the agitators. 
Sardar Suntokh Singh assured the Premier that those directing the agitation had 
issued instructions to traders not to organise any processions, raise slogans or other¬ 
wise infringe the law. If they were compelled to carry on agitation it would be 
carried on strictly within constitutional limits. Alter the consideration of all except 
the penal clause, had been concluded, the House adionrned till .Monday, the 28th 
April. Hurprise at the attitude of the Standing Committee of the Punjab Trader’s 
Conference after the concession of their main demands by the (jovernment was ex¬ 
pressed by Sir Sikandcr Hijat Khan, when Clause three of the Bill, which debars 
dealers who do not take licences by September 1 from taking them for three years 
was taken up for discussion. The Clause also provides that the Government may, 
in their discretion, issue a licence to such a person and may, before using such a 
licence impose such iienalty, not exceeding lls. 2,(X)0, as they may think fit. Before 
the Clause was taken up, the Premier renewed his offer to Sardar Hantokh Singh, 
Leader of the Opposition, that he would not press the Clause i)rovided an assurance 
was given to him that the deadlock would end. He further exiucssed the Govern¬ 
ment’s intention not to use the provision unless they were forced to do so in an 
emergency. Sardar Santokh Singh said that ho could not go beyond the decision 
of the Standing Committee. Opposing the Clause, Sardar Santokh Singh said 
that the Clause was ill-advised. It was a threat of coercion and traders would not 
take that threat lying down. They would rather ruin themselves than submit to a 
threat of coercion contained in the Clause. 

Intervening in the debate, the Premier said that the attitude taken by the 
traders’ meeting last night was a threat to the Government established by law and 
order. While declaring that the Government was prepared to listen to all legiti¬ 
mate grievances and redress them, the Premier emphasised that the Government 
would not be cowed down by coercion or threat. The traders had thrown a chal¬ 
lenge to the growers, the consumers, the law of the land and to the representatives 
of the people in this House. If they had thrown the gaujitlet in that spirit, the 
Government must accept the challenge. This might mean a certain amount of hard¬ 
ship for small growers, but the Premier assured the House that the Government 
would do all they could to help the growers as well os consumers. Continuing, the 
Premier said that those dealers who would bo yuepared to continue their busi¬ 
ness would be yirovided the fullest protection by the Government against coercion. 
He pointed out that if anything untoward ha|)iienrd, the responsibility would lie on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the movement. As regards the demands for traders’ 
majority on the market committees, the Premier expressed his inability to accept 
it on the ground that it would undermine the principle of the Act. He, however, 
assured the traders that if the rules or any other provisions in the Act were found 
to operate harshly the Government would be prepaied to amend the Rules and, if 
necessary, bring another fresh amending bill later on. 

Later, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mir Maqbool Mahmood, 
Parliamentary Secretery to the Premier, that Clause 3 shall not come into force un¬ 
til notified by the Punjab Government in the Gazette. 

After some discussion the Clause as amended was passed by 72 votes against 
18 and the House proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. As soon as the 
Bill was disposed of, the House adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session—Shillong—3rd. March to 29th. March 1941 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

The Budget, BeBsion of the AsBam Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on the Srrt. March 1941. A deficit of Rs. 11,89.000 in the revenue account was revealed 
in the budget estimates for the year 1941-42. The eRtim.ates were presented to-day 
by the hon. Khan Bahadur Saijidnr Rahainan, acting Finance Minister. No fresh 
taxation proposals were announced. 

The year 1911-42 is estimated to start with an opening balance of Es. 51,47,000. 
It is pointed out, however, that this Bubstaniial balance is mainly the result of the 
loan of Ils. 50,00,000 floated during tlie current year (1940-41). 

The receipts are estimated at Its. (i,.'17,9,5,000 (revenue recei|)ts Rs. 3,13,01,000 
and capital receipts l!s. 3,24,94,000). Tlie estimated exi)enditure has been taken at 
Rs. 6.42,4"),000 (revenue expenditure Rs, 3.24,90,000 and capital expenditure Rs. 
3,17,55,000) thus leaving a closing siirpliis luilanee of Rs. 40,97,000. The revenue 
budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Rs. 11,89,000, 

The following arc tt\e figures Receipts : Opening Balance Rs. 51,47,000, 
Revenue Receipts Rs. 3,13,0],(X)0, Capital licceipts Rs. 3,24,94,000, Total Rs. 0,89,42, 
000 ; Expenditure : Revenno Ex]>endilnre Rs. 3,24 90,000, Capital Expenditure Rs. 
3,17,55,000. 'i’otal Rs. 6,42.45,000, Closing Ilalance Rs. 46,O'?,000, 

Under the head “Police" a smn of Rs. 04,600 has been included under Section 
78 (2) of the Govornraent of Itidia .Act, 103.5, for the due disiliarge of the special 
responsibilites of ilia Excellency the Governor. The amount has been earmarked 
for the “Criniiiuil Investigation Department”. 

"Assam’s position on tiio north-eastern frontier has in recent days, brought 
her more prominently within tlie sphere of a possible danger and it is satisfactory 
that preparations have satisfactorily advanced in the area primarily concerned.” 
observed, the Finance Minister, presenting tiic budget estimates in the Assembly. 
Referring to tlie war efforts of tlie province, the Finance Minister stated that after 
a longtliy coiTospoiidence on Uie wiilely expressed desire of the people of the pro¬ 
vince to take a combatant jiart in the defence sorviees, an agreed solution of the 
problem was achieved by the end of 1940, and the Defence Department of the 
Central Government announced the formation of the first Battalion of the Assam 
Regiment. Speaking on tlie biulgef. proper, wiiieh disclosed a deficit, the Finance 
Minister observed tliat lie was not altogether hoiieless about tlie financial condition 
of tile province but it was exiiccted that they would lie able to make up the loss 
within the next two years. 'I'lie Ministry has provided n sura of seven lakhs for 
expenditure for tlie purpose for which it was flouted. Giving his reasons why the 
Government had strengthened tlie Criminal Investigation Department, tlie Finance 
Minister said that subversive elementa from Bengal were found to be penetrating 
into Assam in order liolli to stir u|) troulile here and use Assam as a base for con¬ 
tinuing tlicir nefarious activities in Bengal. Assam, lie added, was indeed on the 
point of becoming a refuge where ploMcrs miglit pursue their seliemes as enemy 
agents do in neutral connlries. Many Bocie,tioK and political organisations had sprung 
up in tlie province wliose harm less titles were merely cloaks for action against the 
very basis of the soeiely, 'I'lie Govermneiit would be failing in its duty towards 
the people of Assam if it did not make adequate provision for watching these or¬ 
ganisations, With tlie advent of tlie war came tlie likeliliood of elements in the 
ordinary po|)ulatioii being exploited liy enemy states and evidence was by no means 
lacking that this possibility liad not been overlooked by hostile Powers. The 
Government of India liiid adequately jirovided for the surveillance of aliens but 
could not be responsible for tlie conduct of tlie people of a province. The Finance 
Minister aunoiniced that tlie Iiitelligenee Branch of the Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment, which was abolished in pursuance of the vote of the Assembly in 1937, 
had been revived by tlie Governor for the purposes of discharging special reponsi- 
bilitics, The House then adjourned. 

General Discdssion of Budget 

7th, to 8th, MARCH :—Budget discussion was continued in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Kaminilfumar Sen characteri/.ed the budget as disappointing and lacking in sound 
princi|)Iea of budgeting. Assam, he pointed out, had 12 deficit budgets in the last 
13 years and Government was following a policy of drift with no hope for the 
future. The Government was only thinking of letrenohmcnt but that would not 
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bring much relief. He condemned the appointment of parliamentary eecretaries for 
Assam for whom there was, he said, practically no work. Mr. Arnold Whittaktr 
(Leader, European Group), congratulated the Finance Minister for the lucid manner 
in which he had expounded his budget. The deficit of over Rs. 11 lakhs, he said, 
was a large one and while recognizing the urgent needs of the welfare departments, 
the European Group did not share the Finance Minister’s view that expenditure on 
these departments must continue to increase even at the cost of increasing these 
deficits. The gap of Rs. 12 lakhs was not a very large figure but clearly some 
means must be found bridging the gap in the future. Mr. Balaram Sircar did not 
approve the appointment of parliamentai'y secretaries. He brought to the notice 
of Government the deplorable condition of subsidized dispensaries for which about 
Rs. 200 was paid for medicines every year which was insurticieiit in these days of 
increasing prices of medicines. The subsidized doctors were also ill-paid. Mr. 
Nahakumar Dutt characterized the budget as disappointing and urged that some 
relief be given to small tea estates. The brightest spot in the budget was, he said, 
the total prohibition of oi'iiim but this to be successful must enlist public 
co-operation. Regarding the mass literacy campaign the high expectations raised 
at the beginning had died out. Villagers had stopped going to school. To make 
the scheme successful the speaker suggested that the services of voluntary workers 
should be enlisted. He concluded by requesting the Government to keep lands for 
future expansion without disposing all land to the landless people. Mr. Bepin 
Behari Das said that the budget did not puovide adequately for schedule caste 
people. He did not approve of the plan for appointing parliamentary eecretaries. 
There was no provision for water supply. 'J'he crying need of the people of the 
Burma Valley was the establishment of a medical school at Bjlhet. Mr. Das urged 
that the jtay of subsidized doctors be raised to at least Rs. 50 a month and the 
allotment for medicines should also be raised. Assam was a agricultural province 
but the money set apart for agriculture was, the speaker said, very poor. Maulavi 
Moiior Raharnan Mia brought to the notice of the Government the deplorable condition 
of agriculturists caused by the low prices of jute. Ho requesUd the Government 
to safeguard the interests of immigrants who numbered about 1,000,000 in Assam, 
He pointed out that the opening of an unemployment register would not solve the 
unemployment problem. Next day, the 8th. March, Mr. D. B, H. Moore 
(European Group) expres.sed doiibls on the possibility of success of the total 
opium prohibition scheme launched by the Government. As the largest employers 
of organized labour in the province, the Europeans, he said, were seriously 
concerned with the welfare and physical well-being of the workers many 
of whom were unhappily opium addicts. He said ho had He(‘u the Buffering experi¬ 
enced by addicts in tlicir desperate but fruitless attempis to give up tlie habit. Some 
of them were taking to ganja and bliung, resulting in a marked deterioration both 
morally and physically. lie qucatii)ned the value of prohibition luoiiaganda for 
which Rs. 90,000 was alloted in the Budget. Maulavi Abdul Bari Chaudhury regre¬ 
tted the Government’s delay in starting a medical school at Sylhet. Regarding the 
mass literacy campaign he said he was doubtful of its success. In the Sunamganj 
sub-division 100 schools had been started but not even five were functioning proper¬ 
ly. The efl'orts of teachers to ensure the attendance of adult pupils had failed. The 
correct procedure, he said, was to amend and give effixT to tfic Assam Primary Edu¬ 
cation Act. 1926. which would have afforded compulsory primary education to chil¬ 
dren. The Government could have utilised this money for starting primary schools 
in every district. Maulavi Muhavrmad ifaqhul Hussain Chaudhury also expressed 
doubts about the success of the ojuuni prohibition and mass literacy schemes. He 
urged the expansion of primary schools in the province and asked that more money 
be given for imiuoving communications in the backwa d areas. Khan Bahadur 
Mahmud AH deprecated the spending of more money on higher education in prefer¬ 
ence to primary education. Maulavi Abdur Rahman referred to the deplorable con¬ 
dition of the co-operative movement in Assam where most central banks had already 
stopped paying depositors their money, 'fhe people in the village areas were not 
getting credit since the passing of the Money T-enders Act and the Temporary Post¬ 
ponement of Decrees Act and unless the Government came to their rescue by reha¬ 
bilitating the co-operative movement the position of agriculturists would be hopeless. 
Mr. Akshay Kumar Das said the provision of scheduled caste community 
was inadequate. He doubted the success of the opium prohibition and mass 
literacy schemes, Khan Bahadur Soyidur Rahman, Finance Minister, reply¬ 
ing to the discussion assured the members that all possible action would be 
taken on constructive criticisms. Referring to Government’s talking of a loan 
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of fifty lakhs of rupees for the current year, he said the Government had to 
repay a debt of Rs. 46,78.000 which they had inherited on the inauguration of the 
reforms on April 1, 19:17. They inherited also a debt of Es. 90,00.000 for omoers’ 
provident fund liabilities on April 1, 1937. He could, of course, produce a balanced 
budget if he cut down new scliemes meant for the province’s welfare. He expressed 
the hope that with a better realization of the Agricultural Income-tax, finances may 
be improved and at the end of the year there may be a surplus instead of the defi¬ 
cit of Rs, 12,00,000 that was anticipated. He could not without land revenue remi¬ 
ssion as agriculturists particularly in Nowgoiig, Kamrup and Goalpara were having 
a hard time owing to the reduction of the jirice of jute from 16 per maund to Rs, 
2-8 a maund and also on account of the war there were rises in the prices of nece¬ 
ssary foodstuffs. At present he saw no necessity for fresh taxation. If the nece¬ 
ssity arose he might consider the desirability of introducing a Bill like the Bengal 
Sales 'lax. Regarding the opium prohibition scheme, ho would accept members' 
suggestions for iiicreiisiug tlie inspecting staff to prevent smuggling for which al¬ 
ready official and iion-ollicial vigilaiu'o parties had been formed. The Government 
were trying also to cope with the evil of ganja and bhang. Regarding education 
many had criticized his siiouHOviug of the University Bill as election propaganda, 
but he pointed out that the proposal for a university was not new and it was the 
legitimate desire of all people to liave a university in Assam. Regarding the ques¬ 
tion of its location he suggested that the matter be phic.od for decision before the 
Senate of the in'opqsod University or the Oabinet. Referring to the mass literacy 
campaign, the Minister quoted figures to prove its success. Regarding the plan for 
a medical school for Syllict bo sai<l that every possible stop was being taken for its 
establishment and he tiopiied lliat the institution might be started in 1942-43. Dea¬ 
ling with the iiosition of tlie eo-oporativo movement he said the Government had 
provided Es. 1,00,000 for financing the provincial bank. 

AsgAM Univeiisity Bill 

lUh MARCH After discussions lasting about five hours, the Assembly adopt¬ 
ed to-day without a division the Educalinn Minister’s motion for reference of the 
Assam University Bill to a Belcct Comtnil.lee. In the meantime, the Bill was also 
circulated for eliciting opinion which will ho placed heiore the Select Committee 
for its consideration. The Select Committee was directed to submit its refort 
by June 30. 

Air R.md Peecaction 

15th MARCH Tile whole tcrrilovy of Assam was more vulnerable to attack by 
virtue of its proximity to a I'Olenlial war theatre than most of the provinces, said 
the Premier moving Ids resolution to-day urging (hat the Assam Government do 
take the necessary stejis to carry out air raid |)rocanlionaiy measures considered 
necessary and expend a sum, not exceeding Rs. b.fMJ, in advance of the sanction 
of the Government of India. Tlie degree of the danger, llio Premier pointed out, 
was a matter of speculation. Tlie Assam Government had for some months been 
planning precautionary measures for those areas which would be most inviting to 
the enemy air force while also giving due attention to all p.arta of the province 
not so seriously tlireatencd. All Air Raid Rrceanlion Officers had already been 
appointed and the Central Government hail undertaken to meet the cost of 
all such measures which meet their apitroval. Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee, 
supporting the resolution, complained that the amount was too inadequate Mr. B. 
B. H, Moore, who also supported the motion, reminded the House that they in 
Assam might be attacked, with the develo)iment of modern aircraft, within three 
hours by air front Japanese bases. Mr. Jobang Mo'^ak wanted to know whether 
Assam was really in danger and expressed the opinion that the measures contem¬ 
plated might frighten the civil population. Discussion was continued on the next 
day, the 17th. March, when the resolution was passed. 

The House passed to-day demands for Rs. 22,69,100 on general administration 
and for Rs. 15,71900 on land revenue. 

Grant to The War Pond 

17tb. MARCH The one-lakh grant of the Assam Government to the War 
Fund came before the Assembly in the form of a Supjilnmentary demand for grant. 
The grant is to be disenssed and voted upon on March 20 next. In the explanatory 
note, the Premier explained tliat since the demand for grant was referred back by 
the Hon’ble Speaker in November last for expert legal opinion on the validity 
of the contribution already made, the Advocate-General of Assam has given the 
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opinion that the grant wbb legally under Section 150 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. The amount has already been sent to England and a sum of Rs. 299 
is shown as loss by exchange due to exchange rate for the payment of this contri¬ 
bution of one takh of rupees. 

Govr, Decision Re-Apointments 

The Government of Assam have decided to reserve 20% of the appointments 
to be made purely on consideration of merit, said Sir Muhammad Saadulta, 
Premier, in replying to a cut motion brought forward by Mr. Baidyanath 
Mukherjee to criticise the Ministry’s policy of appointment. The Premier 
exidained that this policy the Ministry had to determine in spite of a fair 

deal of opijosition and the policy wliich at present was confined to recruitment 
made directly by Government to the Provincial Service is being further 

examined for its extension in spiieres of subordinate appointments also. The Premier 
instanced one specific case in which a recent appointment of an Assistant Burgeon 
ill the Public He.'dth Department of Government has been made solely on oonsldera- 
tion of merit and has gone to a caste Hindu of Sylhet though, he said, they were 
200 per cent over-represented in tlic cadre. I\Ir. Miikhcijee withdrew his proposed 
cut. 

Tlie Assembly also passed the demands for grants under heads General Ad¬ 
ministration" (Rs. 22,69,100) and “fiaiid Revenue” (16,71,900). 19 cut motions under 
each head wore tabled but only a few were di-scussed and the rest not moved. Mr. 
Baidyanath Mnkherjee and Maulvi Ahduv Balianutn, Chief Whip of the Govern¬ 
ment Party, figured prominently in moving cut motions in course of which they 
criticised the Govorumeut policy of ai'poiutracnts, the utility of the services of the 
Parliamentary Secretaries and the policy of tlie Govern meat with regard to the 
rublicity Department. 

Gkant to The Wau Fund (contd.) 

2(lth. MARCH ; —'I'he rremier moved a supplcmcutary demand for Rs. 1 lakh 
which tlie Govennnent of Asstim contriinite<l to tlie British Exchequer in July 1940 
to help Britain in her present struggle on lielialf of Democracy. Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Sen, e.\-Judicial Minister in tiic Congress Coalition Ministry, raised 
a point of order questioning tlio legality of the grant. Mr. Sen contended 
that tlie grant was not covered under sectioiia 150 and 81 of the Constitution Act 
referring to the Speaker’s ruling during the November session. He said that the 
Government ought to have obtained an interpretation from the Federal Court on 
tins issue. The Premier at this stage informed (he House tliat tlie question was 
placed before tlie Goveriioi'-Gciier.al, and tlie Government of India had since 
intimated tlie Assam Ooveriuiieiit tlnit there was no case to resort to section 213 of 
the India Act and to oiitain tlio opinion of the Federal Court. The question was 
very siraiile as India was a belligerent country. The Advocate-Oeneral said that 
now that India was declared a liclligcreiit country any grant for the defence of 
India came witliin tlie purview of scclioii 1.60. He said tliat a grant by the province 
for the purpose of the wliole of India was legal. He added that it was for the 
House to decide wliellicr tlie luirpose was covered iiy section 150, and requested the 
Speaker to have the question decided by a vote of the House, Tlie Speaker reserved 
his ruling till the next day, tlie 21st. March, wiieii in a lengthy statement he discussed 
the implications of the various iioiiits raised, and pointed out that it was now 
represented tliat the amount was required for the defence of India and that since 
India was at war with Germany the whole aspect of the question was changed. 
The defence of India, the Speaker hold, was certainly a purpose within the meaning 
of section 150 of the India Act. The Speaker, contiiiuiug, said Mr. Kamini Sen 
pointed out tliat tlie old case on iviiich (he demand was brought had now been 
clianged, and in its place moral snipiort for the defence of India was being urged, 
Tiiis ecrtniiily was a question of fact and one for the House to decide. With 
regard to the question of “necessity” the Speaker held the same view and allowed 
the Bupplcmentaiy demand moved by the Vremier to be considered by the House. 
When the demand was put to the vote it was passed without division amidst 
applause. 

The Assam Rifles 

22nd MARCH ;^The decision of the Government of India to take over the 
entire liability of the Assam Rifles and the proposal of the Assam Government to 
replace the detachment of Assam Rifles in the Garo Hills by a smaller armed force 
would result in a net saving of about Rs. 60.000 to the Provincial Exchequer. 
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This statement was made by the Premier, Sir Mahommad SaaduUah, in the 
Assembly to-day. The Premier said that under the Assam Rifles Strength Bill, 
now under consideration of the Central Legislature, the cost of the force would 
become definitely a Federal obligation towards which the Province would contribute 
an account of the services rendered to Assam. The Government of India, continued 
the Premier, had agreed to reorganise the force with fifty-four platoons, but at the 
same time, it would reduce the provincial share to twelve platoons provided that 
no detachment be posted in the Qaro Hills. 

The House passed to-day the grants under the heads, “Education”, ‘Medical’ 
and ‘Agriculture’, and on the next day, the 23rd. March, the demands for giants 
under Education (Rs. 41,44,900), Medical (Rs. 11,76,1100), and Agriculture (Rs. 
6,47,100) were passed. The cut motions moved were either lost or withdrawn 
after discussions and assurance given by the Government. 

The Finance Biei, 

27th. MARCH The Assembly by 37 voles to 8, passed the Assam Finance 
Bill (1941) to-day. 

The House agreed to the amendments made by the Council on the 
Goalpara and Bylhet Teinacy Amendment Bills (193,5), and the Assam Embankment 
Drainage Bill (1940) and passed tlie Assam 'JVmiioriuily Bottled Districts Tenancy 
Amendment Bill (1940) and the Assam Maternity Benefit Rill (1940). 

The Assembly also considered the rci'ort of the Privilege Committee and 
adopted the first part of its recommendations, hut rejected the second and third 
parts which recommended that the arrested or convicted members of the Assembly 
should attend to exercise their rights and privileges. 

Goalpaba Tenancy Amend. Bill 

27th. MARCH :—The Assembly (o-day to the snrpriso of all passed the Goal¬ 
para Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1930 as amended by the Upper Ilonae, in spite of 
inconsistencies in the provisions of tlie Bill pointed out liy Mr. Baidya Nath Mu- 
kherjee and admitted by Khan Bahadur Mautavi Sayidur Bahaman, Revenue 
Minister in-Charge of the Bill. Mr. Mnkherjec pointed out that the Hon. Reve¬ 
nue Minister by an amendment in the U|>iter House to Clause 31 of the Bill as pa¬ 
ssed by the Assembly relating to snspeusion of provision of cuhancement of rent 
changed the date “2nd March 1930” (o '‘the date on which Ibis Act comes into 
force” perhaps from an impression or belief that this Ulanse ns iiassfd by the Assem¬ 
bly militates against Section 292 of the Government of India Ac^t which says that 
all the laws in force in British India prior to 1st April 1037 shall continue to be 
in force until altered, repealed or amended by a competent legislature. Mr. Miikber- 
jee contended thst according to Section 292 all the iirovisiona of Goalimra Tenancy 
Act 1929 shall contimie to bo in force till the date on which they are either altered 
or repealed or amended. As the present 'JVnaiKy Amendment Act will come into 
force at date subsequent to 2nd March iy3‘J, the Provisions of the Goaljrara Tenancy 
Act 1929 cannot be altered, amended or reiiealcd willr effect from the 2nd March 
1939 by this amending Act. Mr. Mnkhcrjee then pointed out that if the wordings 
of the proposed section 9,')A are critically examined tlun it will be found that in 
the Sub-section (1) certain provision relating to enhancement of rent have been 
‘suspended’ and not altered, amended or rdcased and ns such Mr. Mukherjee 
submitted this clause does not militate against Section 293 of the Government of 
India Act. Mr. Mukherjee then asked the House to consider whether by making 
a provision for suspension of certain sectioiiB of the Act they acted against the 
provision of Section 292 of the Governmeiit of India Act sud also whether there 
was any justifiable reason to rescind its own verdict. Mr. Mukherjee further ex¬ 
plained that Clause 5 of the Bill gives retrospective effect to the abolition of 
occupancy, transfer fee and as such militates against the Bcotion 292 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. Mr. Mukherjee further explained that the ‘division of tenancies’ 
in accordance with section ‘24 of the Goalpara Tenancy Act were either meaningless 
or had no sense at all. This Section 24 deals with liability for arrears of rent on 
transfer, Concluding Mr. Mukherjee appealed to the House whether the Hon’ble 
Members of the Assembly with their eyes wide open will pass this Bill with such 
palpable incongruity and asked the Hon. Sneaker as the custodian of the dignity 
and prestige of the House whether it would advance the dignity and prestige of 
the House if such a Bill with such patent imperfections is passed. But by sheer 
force of majority the Bill was passed, the Revenue Minister having assured that he 
would come forward with an amending Bill soon to remove the inconsistencies. 
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Assam Forest Amend, Bill 

Ti-ii ’“TJie Assembly to-day passed the Assam Forest Amendment 

Bill {1940) which repeals hection 63 of the Assam Forest Kegulatiou of 1891. 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal Bill (1941) was referred to a select com¬ 
mittee which would submit its report by June 30, 1941. 

29th. MARCH ;—Khan Bahadur Maulvi Sayidur Bahaman, Revenue Minister 
presented to-day the authenticated schedule of authorized expenditure amounting 
to Es. 2,53,66,300 for 1941-42, and also the authenticated schedule of authorized 
expenditure in relation to tlie supplementary demands for crniits for 1940-41 
amounting to Es. 2,66.022. The House then adiourned sine die. 
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Budget Session—Karachi—26th. February to 2nd. April 1941 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

The Budget seesion of the Sind Legislative Assembly commenced at Karachi on 
the 26th. February 1941. A Burplua of Ks. 1,00,000 is envisaged in the Budget 
estimates for 1941-42 presented to-day by Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, Finance 
Minister, the anticipated revenue receipts being Rs. 4,;55.47,000 and expenditure 
charged to revenue Es. 4,34,47,000. The main features of revenue receipts are 
increased land revenue, totalling Es. 180 lakhs and excise revenue Rs. 34 lakhs. 
The other items of receipts are : Subvention from the Central Government Es. 105 
lakhs and income tax contribution of Es. lakhs. A provision has been made for 
capital expenditure of Rs. 35,42,000 and repayment of dept to the central 
Government to the extent of Es. 40 lakhs of which Rs. 30 lakhs is to be credited 
towards the Lloyd Barrage debt account. New items of expenditure include 
expansion of education in Mullah schools, Rs. 38,100 ; and literacy campaign Es. 
25,000. A provision of Rs. 3 lakhs has been made for the expansion of the 
Government Press. The major irrigation work to be undertaken under capital 
account is the Pyari canal project, which marks the completion of a comprehensive 
scheme called the Karo Canal works estimated to cost Es. 34,80,148 and Rs, 7 lakhs 
is allotted for it. The opening balance for the year 1941-42 is Es. 9,97,000 exclusive 
of investments in Treasury Bills. 

With regard to the debt position. Sind will be able to pay in the next 
financial year in addition to interest charges Es. 3.5,97,000 towards the refunding 
capital. During the current year, she will be paying, besides interest charges in 
full, about Es, 44 lakhs towards the capital, pince the beginning of provincial 
autonomy, the province has liquidated a debt of Es. 135J lakhs and on March 31, 
1941 the debt figure will stand at Rs, 2,398 lakhs on the Lloyd Barrage account 
and Es. 406 lakhs for other purposes. Thu revised estimates for 1940-41 show a 
surplus of Rs. 2,84,OCX), revenue receipts being Ks. 4,59.99,000 and expenditure charged 
to revenue Rs. 4,57,15,000. The actuals for 1939-40 showed a surplus of 
Es. 23,79,000. 

The Khan Bahadur dealt at great length with the debt position of the province 
and considered that the position would have been vastly improved if the Government 
of India bad cancelled the debts of all I’rovinccs and allowed them to start on 
clean slates as had been done in the case of certain Provinces. Not only was this 
not done, he added, but the fiiiaiicial sclllcineiit made in respect of Bind, in his 
opinion, was unfair to the Province. lie said that instead of giving an annual 
subsidy and insisting on repayment of the Barrage debt with interest the Central 
Government could have written oil' the entire Barrage debt in which case the 
Province would have been saved high interest charges which it has to pay at 
present, The Finance Minister quoted the findings of various committees to support 
bis view and drew attention to the fact that arrangements in force at present for 
the repayment of debt had been based on the Govcrnnieut of India forecast in 1936, 
and pointed out that experience had shown that the assumptions made in the 
forecast were unduly optimistic and had not been realized in actual practice. Despite 
the rising tide of expenditure and the necessity of providing for certain major 
works, he concluded, the Government had been able to include in the budget certain 
proposals for development and improvement of the social and economic welfare of 
the Province. 

SrEciAL Class for Politicals 

5th MARCH :—An interesting debate took jdace to-day on a resolution, moved 
by recommending “special class” for uolitical inisoners in Bind. The resolution 
found all-round support. Members of the Congress benches urged the necessity for 
greater prison reforms, while Bir Ghulam Hussain HidayatuUa urged the enactment 
of special legislation for the definition of “ political offences.” He said that decency 
required special treatment for political prisoners ; they should not be lodged with 
ordinary criminals. The Minister for Prisons, Sheikh Abdul Majid, agreed with 
the principle of the resolution, and supported Sir Ohnlam’s view. Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, winding up the debate, assured the House that the Government would 
bring in legislation for me purpose of classification of prisoners, and informed them 
that the Government had called for a list of in'isonera convicted under the Defence 
of India Rules so as to classify them under “B” class. Concluding, he said that the 
Government would also bear m mind the question of interviews and Bupplying of 
newBpapeia to political prisoners. 
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Eesignatios of Ministers 

8 th. MARCH ;—Tii6 Premier, Mir Bundeh AH Khan, Khan Bahadur Khuhro 
and Sheikh Abdul Majid, three League Ministers, tendered their rosignations to the 
Governor to-day. This followed the action of Mr. Allah Baksh, Mr. Ni- 
chaldas Vazirani and Bao Hhahadur Ookuldas, the other Ministers, in announcing 
their resignation and crossing the floor during the session to-day. Mir Bundeh 
Khan informed tlic House .tliat “as he had no majority in the legislature 
and as the membei'S of the Cabinet had resigned he was submitting the resignation 
of the whole Cabinet.” Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh wa,s summoned by the Gover¬ 
nor this evening, and lie agreed to form a new Ministry. 

The announcement of the decision of the Ministers, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, 
Mr. Niehaldas Vazirani and KaoSalieb Gokuldas, to resign .and cross the floor to-day, 
took their three colleagues by surpri.se. The Ministerial benches were practically 
deserted except for the presence of half-a-dozen Muslim supporters of the League 
Ministers and two Eui'opean members. Tlic public, expecting a battle royal to¬ 
morrow when the no-confidence motion against the I’remier was due to be discussed, 
was totally unprepared for the dramatic turn of events, and this was evidenced by 
the spare attendance in the gallery. An inkling of the coming storm was however 
provided by the good attendance on the Gji^iosition beenebes, 34 members being pre¬ 
sent, comprising sixteen Muslim supiiorters of Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, eleven 
Hindus and seven Congressites. In accordance with a })re-arranged plan, the Oppo¬ 
sition members witlidrew all the one rujieo cut motioiiB. Mr. M. H. Guzdar (Mus¬ 
lims League) also withdrew his one. rupee ‘cut’ motion under the head Land Reve¬ 
nue. General discussion of the entire demand did not take more than one hour. 

Towards the end of the discussion, Mr. Kichaldas Vazirani, Minister in charge, 
replying said, “I am quite conviiued that the whole House is fully satisfied with my 
policy, and my department.” Ho then suddenly announced the resignation of himself 
and his two other colleagues in the following words. “Now, Sir, the position is this, 
You know very well that the Picniicr made a statement here that some of his collea- 

f ues were not seeing eye to eye with him and lie has been desiring my resignation. 

therefore have submitted my resignatiou to the Governor. With your permission, 
I may be allowed to cross over.” 

Rao Sahel) Gokuldas, Minister for Local Self-Government, then announced: “I 
also have resigned and submitted my resignation to the Governor.” 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh nc-xt addressed the House. He said that he would 
have liked to continue till the time of moving of the “no-confidence” motion 
against the I’rcmier fixed for to-morrow, but unfortunately he liad received a leaflet 
in which the Muslim League had tried to intimidate and tlii'catcn membei's not ro- 
maining_ in their .fold, and expressed its intention of .staging a demonstration at the 
Secretariat. “It is not possiVde for us.’’ he said, “to .submit to coercion. Coercion 
being there, w'e decided that there should be no fmthor talks, and wc therefore ten¬ 
dered our resignation.” Immediately after his statement, Mr. Allali Baksh walked 
over to the Opposition benches. 

New Ministi'Ris Sworn-in 

7th. MARCH ; —It was oflicially announced to-day that Khan Bahadur Alfa 
Baksh, the Premier, presented to His Excellency the Governor his colleagues in 
the new cabinet ; Sir Ghulam Hussain Ilidayai.ullah, Pir Elabi Bux, Mr. Niehaldas 
Vazirani and Bao Saheb Gokuldas, wlio were then sworn in as Ministers. 

The following will be the iiortfolios in the new Govenmient : Khan Bahadur 
Alla Baksh (Premier : Finance mul Excise and P. W. D. until a sixth Minister is 
appointed) ; Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullali (Law and Order) ; Mr. Niehaldas 
Vazirani (Revenue) ; Eao Saheb Gokuldas (Agriculture and Local Self-Government) ; 
Pir Elabi Bux (Education, Public lloaltb. Prisons and I.abour). 

The I’remier, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, sought the adjournment of the 
Assembly for tlie day soon after it met to-day. He announced that he 
undertook to form the Government when he was called upon by the Governor 
to do 60 , and that ho bad been sworn in. He, however, had not presented 
to the Governor the names of his eolleaguc.s, and thorefoie proj osed adjournment of 
the House till to-morrow. Mr. Gazdar wanted to know the difficulties the Premier 
was encountering in forming a Cabinet, while Sheikh Abdul Majid suggested that 
the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, was “not in a position to form a Ministry 
to-day”, as he was unable to command a majority and wanted to know whether 
he would be feeling confident by to-morrow to foim a Cabinet. Strongly refuting 
the Buggestion, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh stated that when he agreed to form a 
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Ministry it was because he knew lie was having a majority, There was absolutely 
no question of negotiations going on between iiartics which wished to join ; it was 
only a matter of selecting the personnel. The Speaker thereupon adjourned the 
House till to-morrow. 

Ex-Premier'3 Statement 

Detailing the events at length till the resignation, Mir Bundeh Alt said that 
he assumed oiiiec when Sind was plunged into utter confusion, lawlessness and dis¬ 
order owing to serious omissions and commissions of the last (lovernment. The 
formation of a new (lovernroent ushered in a new era and by his firm action, 
respect for law and order was restored. He, however, felt surprised tliat the Congress 
group, despite tlieir solemn j)ledge, Jiad tried to break with the Ministerial Party 
within two weeks. Referring in d('tail to the political di.sc.usBions which took place 
during Maidana Azad’s visit to Hind, Mir i’nindch Ali admitted having told Maulana 
Azad that, with a view to resolving the deadlock, lie would probably resign withinin 
a couple of months’ time and that the (lovcnior had been ai>T>raised of liis intention. 
Mir Bundeh Ali c.harai'teriseil as wicked the. suggestion that he had joined the 
Muslim League to esca])e the imp.lication of the secret letter as he had always 
looked upon himself as a lAiagner. Moreover, he addeil, no Muslim Leaguer would 
continue to work in a Clahinct tlie head of which was a non-Ijcagnor, and to avert 
any unpleasant developments he had joined Ihe Tyeague. Mir Bundeh Ali said 
that he was fully prepared to imphunent the Azad Arrangement, the spirit of which 
was tliat Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh and Sir Chuhim Hussain should be brought 
in but his Party did not want him lo resign, as by his resignation the two 
Muslim Leaguers would be ordered to go and sit in the Op)iosicion. He also 
disclosed that he had been trying for an alternative and nceeptable formula but 
the 3’arty hail not be n given the. opiiortnnity. He added, “If I have been guilty 
of not implementing the Azad Arrangement, my tliree colleagues have been equally 
guilty by refusing to tender resignation for upnolding its sanctity,”. Mir Bundeh 
Ali stated that lie considered that the Pact did not disqiudify him from offering 
himself as .a candidate for t!ie Premiership. Loutinuing, Mir Bundeh Ali Khan 
declared that the Congress Party was doing nothing but sabotaging tbe very mission 
which occuiiicd Maulana Azad for ten days by supiiorting tbe ‘no-coiifidenoe’ motion 
and thus upsetting what he had laboriously reared up, namely, an all party 
government. 

8th. MARCH :—An invitation to Sheikh Ahdtd Majid, the former Moslem 
League Minister, to join tbe Cabinet was o.-itended this morning by the Premier, 
Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, when replying on a debate on a cut motion sponsored 
by Dr. Fopatlal (Congress). ^ The invitation followed the Hlieikh’s offer of responsive 
co-operation in case the Ministry adopted his live-year [ilan for achieving prohibition. 
The Ministerial benches were well attended, the entii'o Hindu block of 12 members 
and 17 Moslem supporters of the Jlinistry occ.uyiying them. With the suport of 
the Congress party (seven) and the Europeans (three) the jMinistry appeared to com¬ 
mand a strength of about 40, 

After question time the House granted the T.and Revenue demand. The rest 
of the day was devoted to a disciissiou of the Excise demand. Critii.iism was mainly 
directed against the reported appropriation of the jiroceeds of certain taxes, 
specially imposed for pur|) 08 es of prohibition, to general revenue and the Govern¬ 
ment’s alleged failure to take adequate steps strictly to enforce prohibition measures. 
The cut motion was eventually withdrawn ami the demand jiassod. 

Debt Conciliation Bill 

18th, MARCH :—The Assembly to-day passed into law the Debt Conciliation 
Bill, the second and third readings of the Bill occupying hardly two hours. The 
main features of the Bill are; It seeks to establish conciliation boards in districts 
which will bring about an amicable settlement between agricultural debtors and cre¬ 
ditors and provides that in any scheme of debt conciliation, no creditor will be allo¬ 
wed a greater amount in satistliction both of princifial and interest than twice the 
amount of the principal originally borrowed, mid if a creditor has received twice 
or more than twice the amount of the princijial, no interest will be allowed on the 
unpaid principal. 

Based on the Madras and Bengal legislation, the measure differs from them in 
minor details. The Sind Bill provides for appeals against the decisions of concilia¬ 
tion boards which will consist of one ollicer assisted by two advisers, to district 
courts. The board is also empowered to determine the extent of debt. The 
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maximum rate of interest to be taken into consideration while effecting a settlement 
is fixed at nine per cent. The bill brings within its scope and benefit all agricultural 
debtors who pay up to Its. 8,0(W land revenue and whose debt does not exceed 
Rs. 50,000. Conciliation olfieevs are given wide powers to determine the nature of 
offers of settlement and compel any settlement. 

The bill received all round supiiort and the Only dissentient note sounded was 
by Khan Bahadur Kkuhro, who felt that the Bill had not gone far enough. He 
maintained that the establishment of conciliation boards under the jircsent Act 
would not avoid litigation, which it sought to eliminate in view of the jirovision of 
appeal against the decision of the hoards. Mr. Klmliro also wanted the lowering of 
the rate of interest from nine to three [ler cent and its aptilioatioii to all agricul¬ 
turists. Replying to the debate, tlic Revenue Minister, Mr. Nichaldan Va^irani 
admitted that the full utility of the legislation dopoudeil on the establishment of 
morgtage banks and protection against alienation of lands and small khateilars 
through legislation, both of which ipiestious were iimlor the active consideration of 
tlie Government, 

The Sind jAoiRDAp.a Bill 

t9th. MARCH;—An intcresth>g deliato took p>lace to-day Over the rights of 
Jagirdars wiion it considered the Second Reading of the Bill, seeking to introduce 
the survey and settlement of .Tagir lands in the ju-ovinee. The Bill, which was 
introduced in the last session, is based on the re.-ommeiidations of a special offioor 
appointed for investigation and examination of the relations between Jagirdars and 
their tenants. ^ The Bill was circulated for public opinion, whicli is mainly in favour 
of the legislation. While the Govornment si'okesmnn held that it was an inoccuous 
measure based on equity and justice and aftbeting oedy unscrujudous Jagirdars, who 
tried to deceive the Govornment in regard to water-rates ]rayablo to it, the Opposi¬ 
tionists characterised tire Bill as a class legislation aiming uftinralely at expropriation 
of .Tagir rights. The Congress Benches comidainod of the limited scope of the Bill 
and wanted direct collection of rents by the Government from ‘Haris’ of Jagir 
lands. The Second Reading was postponed. 

Non-01'ficial Bill 

24th. MARCH '.—The Aasombly disjosod of to-day as many as 47 private 
members’ Bills on the agenda. Most of them lapsed duo to the abseneo of movers, 
and many others were dropped. Four Bills pas,scd the first reading, and were 
referred to select commiteea, wiiilc a minor iimoudiiig Bill to the Weights and 
Measures Act was passed. The most imporlant among the measures referred to 
select committees was one moved by lilr. U. K. Sidhma (Congress), seeking to 
regulate the powers and privileges of members of the Assembly. The other Bills related 
to prevention of gambling by seeking to i>rohibit tiio publication of astrological 
. forecasts regarding movements of market inicos, and lire abolition of funeral feasts. 

Ministers’ Balary Bill 

Slst. MARCH :—An increase in the salary of Ministers from Es. 500 to Rs. 
1,500 was sought in a new Bill which was introduced to-day. The salary will be 
inclusive of car allowance and house-rent. The Ministers will be however entitled 
to prescribed travelling and daily allowances while on tour on public business. The 
Bill also seeks to increase the salary of the Bpeaker from Rs. 8(X) to R.s. 1,250 per 
month and meinbe s’ salaries from Jls. 75 to Rs. IfiO a month and tlieir daily 
allowance from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 during sessions. If will be remembered that the 
Ministers are at present receiving ]?,s. 500 a month and are given oars which are 
maintained by the State and a free furnished house. The attitude of the Muslim 
League was expressed by Khan Bahadur Khnrrn who said that the party had 
decided to remain neutral on the issue and pointed out that the T^cague had not 
fixed the maximum salary of Ministers as the Congress had done. Do added that 
it was a matter between the Congress and the Allah Baksh Ministry which came to 
power in complete violaton of the Azad Pact and through the machinations of the 
Congress and Hindu parties. Mr. B. K. Sidhwa, Leader of the Congress Assembly 
Party, strongly opposed the measure on ]U'ineiple and held that the Alla Baksh 
party had raised itself in the estimation of All-India by accepting the Congress 

E rinciples and by their sacrifices and hoped it would continue to do so. He, 
owever, declared that the Congress supported the Ministry and would continue to 
support it and would not fall into the trap which was laid for them bv the League 
for the purpose of defeating the Ministry. Discussion was not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 
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The Assembly passed to-day three Bills including one regularising the noti. 
fication banning the sale of charas which was held to be ultra vires by the Chief 
Court. 

let. APRIL :—The Sind Ministers’ Salary Bill was passed into law this after¬ 
noon. The new salaries which have retrospective effect from the date of assumption 
of office on March 8 by the new Ministry, will be inclusive of the present car 
allowance and house rent. Opposition to tlie measure mainly came from Congress 
benches while the Muslim League remained neutral. Eeplying to criticisms, .s’lr 
Ghulam Hussain HidnyatuHa, Home Minister, maintained that the Congress 
Ministers in Bombay were getting about Rs. 1,500 if the rent-free furnished houses 
and car allowances were taken into account. The Bill merely sought to consolidate 
the present salary of Es. 500 with free houses and car allowances which the 
Ministers were now getting. 

The Assembly also passed the bill seeking to raise the Speaker’s salary from 
Es. 800 to Es. 1,250. 

Members’ Salary Bill 

After the recess, it was stated that the Government did not desire to proceed 
to-day with the Bill relating to the inc-rease of members’ salaries from Rs. 72 to 
150 per mensem. Minister Nic’i I Das Vnzirnni declared that there was difference 
of opinion among Government benches over this question and in order to bring 
round all members of the party to the Government view, he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and the House adjourned. 

Sind Barrage Debt 

•ind. APRIL ;—The Assembly adoutod a resolution to-day recommending advanced 
payment of thirty lakhs of rupees from tlicfree balance towards the Barrage debt in 
the Government of India. E.xiilainiiig the imnlii/iitioris of the resolution about the 
Barrage Debt, Khan Bahadur At ah li'ksh, the Finance Minister, said that it was 
purely a matter of investment, as the amount was lying idle. Maintaining that this did 
not mean that the Province woidd bo able to rei'ay tiui debt according to the Nieraever 
Award, the Premier said that at present all the income from the Barrage-unined 
system after charges were deducted would be given to tlie Government of India 
towards the debt and after 1940-13, the whole revenue of tlie Province woidd be¬ 
come pledged for funding the Ban-age de!)t on an equated scale with interest 
charges on the balance. Uiiacccleratcd payment was allow d and the Oovernmont 
of India were good enough to agree to advani-e re-payment from the free balance 
amount to be replcnislied next year from the Barrage revenue. Adverting to the 
Niemcyer Award, tiic Premier declared that he did not think that it would be fair 
if the Barrage did not pay its way as expected, and the non-Barrage area be called 
upon to pay the debt and on that reason alone apart from others, the Award was 
unreasonable. 

Members’ Salary Bill 

The Assembly earlier passed the first reading of the Members’ Salary Bill as 
amended by tlie Government, rehiiiiing the yucsent sealc of Es. 75 of tlie members, 
but inercasmg the allowances and railways fares for moffusil members. The Con¬ 
gress Party oiiposcd the measure at every stage and demanded three divisions, the 
last on" over the first reading, resulting in tlic narrow majority of one for the 
Government, with 23 votes against 22. 

Debt Conciliation & Jagies Bills 

The session which concluded to-day was marked by the passage of two bills 
of far-reaching importance besides others, namely, the Debt Conciliation Bill and 
the Jagirdars’ Bill. With regard to non-ollicial Bills, the most important among 
the measures referred to a Select committee was the one moved by Mr. B, K. 
Sidhwa seeking to regidate the powers and privileges of the members of the 
Assembly. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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The Government of Orissa 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

Orissft’fl Budget estimatce for 1941-43 iseiuKl from Calcutta on the 27th. 
March 1941 show a tmrpluB of Its. 2,lo,000. Tbc total revemie is estimated at Es. 

I, 92,74,(X)0 and expenditure chargid to revenue at Es. 1.91.1,5!),t)00. 

It was estiniatid tljat 1910-il would begin with an opening balance of Es. 

II, 67.(XX) but actually the year opened with a balance of Es. 15.90,0(.X). 'I'he 
revised estimate of revenne for 1940-11 is Es. 2,01,60,000 against the ciiiTent 
estimate of Eh. 1,95,21,100—.Us. 0,45,0(1) niorc than was anticipated. An improve¬ 
ment of Ea. 220(.l00 is anticipated in the province’s share of income-tax. Improve¬ 
ments of Ks, 3,05 000 are expeefed under. “Excise” of Es. 33,000 under “titumps” 
and of Eh, 96,000 under “Forests.’' 

On the other sidi! of the aceoiint the revised estimate of expenditure debitable 
to revenue is Es. l.OO.ftiOtX) against Es. 1,99,38.000 originally cHtimaled. The 
revenue for the year according to revised estimate.s, is expected to exceed expendi¬ 
ture charged to revenue by Ks. 2.14,(X'0. 

Besides the revenue account, the net transactions on account of debts 
depoBits, remittances and similar heads are expected to result iti a net disbursement 
of Es. 13.79,000 with the result that 1940-11 is expected to close with a balance of 
Es. 4,25 Ott). 

The balance is less than the minimum cash balance of Es. 9,0<.),000 which the 
province has to maintain wilh the Keserve Bank and in tiie 'J'reasurios, The cash 
balance on March 31, 1911. is actually not likely to be less than the minimum of 
Es. 9.00,000. however, 'this apparent anomaly is explained by tlie fact that the 
accounts are kept open for inlerpiovincial book adjiislinents for 1.5 days after the 
close of the year ninl past experience shows that. _ considerable adjustments against 
the accounts of a tlniincial year were made in the first 15 days of the next 
financial year. The estimated closing balance of Es. 1,2,5,C(X) provides for such 
adjustments. 

The Government of N. W. F. Province 

Finaucial Btatemonl for 1941-42 

A small surplus of Us. 32,(01 is anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
North-West Fronlier Erovineo for li)fl-42, puldislied from I’eshawnr on the 27lh. 
March 1941. T'lie total Revenue for the year 1911-12 is expected to yield Es. 1,91,25,000 
against which the Exfiendiiure is cHtiiiiated to amount to Es. 1,90,93,000. 

The estirnaUis for Expenditure iindudo Capital Expenditure totalling Es, 
3.64,OCX), on account of irrigation works (Its. 44,0(40) and the Malakantl Hydro¬ 
electric scheme (Es, 3,20 OfX)) which is h(4ug met from revenue. If this is excluded 
the total revenue suiplus would amount to Its. 3,96,'XKI. 

The major items of new expenditure occur under Rand Revenue on account 
of the appointment of a civil estates ollicer and the resettlement of the Hazara 
district under General Administration on account of provision for the preparation 
of electoral rolls hrr elections to the provincial I.egislativB Assembly ; under 
Administration of Justice on account of the creation of a separate sessions division 
at Abbottabad ; and under Irrigation and Civil works, due to the usual activities 
of these departments. 

The total provincial balance at the end of 1911-42 is estimated at Es. 30,4,5,000, 
It is. therefore, unlikely that the province will have to borrow money for Ways 
and Means purposes during the course of the year. 

In the Eovised Estimates for the year 1939-4(), prepared last year, it was 
anticipated that Kevenue would amount to Es. l,8J,86,fXX) and expenditure to Es. 
1,87.66,000 and that there would be a small deficit of Es. 2,80 0()0 which would 
reduce the cumulative surplus of Es, 15,30,000 brought forward from the previous 
year to Es. 12,50,000 at the close of the year. 

Actually, however there was a deterioration of Es. 1,70,000 which was due 
to a drop of Es. 2,25,000 in revenue, counter-balanced by a saving of Es. 55,(XX) 
in expenditure. The anticipated deficit on the year’s transactions thus increased 
to Es. 4,50,000 and the ctimiilative balance at the close of the year fell to Es. 
10 , 80 , 000 . 



The Government of Central Provinces 

Financial Statement tor 1941-43 

The budget of the Government of the Central Provinces and Berar for 1941-42, 
as authorised by His Excellency the Governor was published in a Gazette extra¬ 
ordinary on the 24th. March 1941. The year ItJiiO-lO closed with a revenue surplus of 
Rs. 32‘90 lakhs, 'I'his was the first surplus year after a series of deficit years. The 
first two years of provincial autonomy ended with a revenue deficit of Rs. 55'90 
lakhs which was reduced to Rs. 23 lakhs at the end of 19.(9-40, 

'I'he revised estimate for 1940-41 shows a surplus of Rs. 21‘11 lakhs as against 
Rs. 22 lakhs in the budget. The improvement of Rs. 20,89 lakhs is brought about 
by the increase in revenue of Rs. i:!,79 lakhs and the decrease in expenditure of 
Rs. 7,10 laklis. The largest increase in revenue is under “taxes on income” and 
“forest” and is directly attributable to war. The decrease in expenditure is only nominal. 

A sum of Rs. S'.hO lakhs re.preseutiug the excess collection of land revenue 
over the standard figure which was to he carried to the deposit head “Revenue 
Reserve Fund” is now reduced to Rs. 29,000 on account of the deterioration in the 
land revenue position resuliing from the prolonged drought iti September and 
October in the Chhattisagarh division. Suspensions and resuspciisions of land 
revenue have been granted to tlie extent of Us. Jl lakhs and Rs. 81 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively. The allotment under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricnlturist 
Loans Act have been increased to Rs. 4S7 lakhs and Rs. ]2‘3 lakhs respectively. The 
provision for famine relief has been increased from Rs. 8 600 to Rs, l,24,o6o. A 
sum of Rs. 10,000 has been car-marked for cutting and stacking of fodder for 
cattle. As a result of the prolongod dronght in the Chhatlisgarh division there 
was a great rush of cultivators to come iiiulcr rice inigalion agreements, particularly 
in the areas served by the Kharung and Blauiaii Canals. 'J’he total area under 
agreement has risen from 3,89,0(X) neics to 0,00,000 acres and the irrigation revenue 
from Rs, 7T5 lakhs to Rs. 9'GO lakhs, Govcriunrul has sanctioned a grant of Rs. 
16,000 during the current year and provided for a sum of Rs. 26,0Ci0 in the ensuing 
year for the publication of the war bulletins “Yudduh Varla” and “Yuddah bama- 
char”. A Provision of Rs. 25,U(.>0 has been included in the budget for 1941-42 for 
meeting the out-of-iiockct expenses of nicmbers of the provincial and district war 
committees for conducting propaganda toiirp. The expenditure on Civic Guards 
including the pay of the officers on special duty is eslimaied at Rs. 24.000. 

The budget estimate for the year ]943-'<t9 provides for a revenue surplus of 
Rs. 1,08 lakhs. Revenue is estimated at Rs. ril(\70 lakhs or an increase of Rs. 1 84 
lakhs over the revised Estimate of 1940 41. 'lire exiiendiiure against revenue is 
estimated at Rs. .908,78 lakhs or an increase of Rs. 20,97 lakhs. The expenditure 
includes Rs, 14 00 lakhs to be appropriated to the head “appropriation for deduc¬ 
tion of avoidance of debt”, being the excess of land revenue collection over the 
standard figure of Re, 220,41 laklis. Total new expenditure is Rs. 1,5,45 lakhs of 
which Rs, 10,24 lakhs is only technically new and represents more or less recurring 
commitments, such as grant of Duffevin Fund llosjutnls Rs. 68.270, the Indian 
Red Cross Society Rs. 32,500. the co-oiicralivc institutes Rs. 25,000, and the general 
purposes grant to pistrict Councils lIs. 5,38,WjO. The provision for real new ex- 

E enditure is Rs. 5 21 lakhs the greater portion of which has been allotted to nation- 
uilding departments like education Rs. 48,708, Medical Rs, G.'(,043, Agriculture Rs. 
33,659, and Co-operation Rs. 1,38,961. Only such proposals have been included in 
the budget as are revenue yielding or unavoidable or are of great importance. 
Special mention may bn made of Rs, 50,000 for housing accommodation for forest 
subordinates ; Rs. 10,500 for grants to the Scout Assoeiations in the province ; Rs. 
25,000 for a grant to the proposed oplbalmic hospital to be built out of the King 
George V Memorial E'luid ; Rs. 38,887 for improvements to the Mental Hospital, 
Hagpur ; Rs. 12,323 for grants to the leper homes ; Rs. 10,170 for the expansion 
of the open pan sugar factory and the development of cane cultivation in the 
Bilaspur district ; Es. 1,K) lakhs for grants to meet the deficit in the working 
expenses of certain central banks in accordance with the scheme of rehabilitation of 
the co-operative movement and Rs. 11 560 for the continuance of the scheme for 
the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in the rural areas. 

The budget is framed on the level of the existing taxation. It has been 
possible to avoid new taxation on account of the increased share of the province 
in income tax and larger receipts under forest. Certain taxation measuieB due 
to expire during the year will be redewed as in the current year. 
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The percentage of renenue contributed by Berar is 34,3 as against 35,2 in the 
budget for the current year. The percentage of total expenditure in Berar is expect¬ 
ed to be 32,9 against 33 in the current year while that of new expenditure in 
Berar is 45. 

The year 1941-42 is expected to commence with an opening balance of Re. 1,16 
lakhs including the treasury bills outstanding of Rs. 50 lakhs. The revenue section 
of the budget provides for a surplus of Rs. 1,98 lakhs while the net result of the 
capital and debt liead transactions is expected to be a deficit of Rs. 19 lakhs. Thus 
the year is expected to close with a balance of Rs. 9898 lakhs. If the budget 
anticipations are realised the revenue deficit which was Rs. 23 lakhs at the end of 
1939-40 will have been reduced to Rs. T89 lakhs at the end ot 1940-41 and complete¬ 
ly wiped out at the end of 1941-42. 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement lor 1H40-41 

Tlie Budget Esiiniates of the Miulras Ooverniuent for the year 19tl-42, as 
authmised liy Uis Excellency the Oovernoi, was published Ironi Madras on the 
8 th March 1941. 

I lie Budget shows that the year 1939 40 cloeed with a surplus of 28'5l lakhs; 
that in 1940-41. the surplus according to the revised estimates is expected to be 
4'81 laklis; and that for the year under budget a surplus of 12'75 lakhs 
is budgeted. 

The following table gives the figures of revemie and expenditure at a glance: 

In Crores of Rs. 

Accounts. 1939-40. Revised Estimate. 1940-41. Budget Estimate, 1941-42. 
Revenue Ifi'liO I8'04 18'i.T 

Esiauiditnre IC'IV 18 00 18'U9 


Buri Ins ■39 '04 ’12 


A notable featiue of the luidget is the creiilioii of a Revenue Reserve Fund, 
being the surplus yit Id of comniereitd taxes, alier nieciing the cost of collection and 
loss of revenue due to Prohiliitioii, '‘so lliat it may be available to give a future 
Ministry time to aiijnst its finiiiices to p-olic.y.” An aiiuiunt of 91'14 lakhs will 
accrue to the lieserve at llie end of 194.-42. 

Anotlier feature is the [illueniion of IO'C.5 lakhs hi the current year to distri¬ 
bute to elemental y scfiouls the full grants cat tied according to the Grant-in-aid 
Code and l3'3y laktis in 1941 42. 

A Bum of ?'41 lakhs lias been provided for the Poondi Reservoir sclieme. 

From the revenue of liie two yeais 1940-41 and 1941-42, a sum of Rs. 75 
lakhs has been allocated to capital cxpcnditnic, tiius avoiding bonowiug. 


The Government of Behar 

Financial Statement for 1940-41 

The budget estimates of tlie Bihar Government for the year 1941-42, issued in 
a memorandum from Patna dated •2(lth. March I94t anticipate a net revenue of Rs. 
6,11,08,OCiO and expenditure of Rs. 579.62,OtXJ leaving a surplus of Bs. 31.26.000. 

'lids surplus, it is iioiiited out, is largely illusory as no provision has been 
made for the re-babilitation of the co-operative movement, and for compensation to 
the growers of surplus sugaveane and the graut of a cost of living allowance to 
low-paid employees of the government, to all of which Government are committed. 
The Budget also docs not provided for any new measures of taxation. 

'I'he revised eslimate of revenue for the year 1940-41 is Rs. 6 16,12,000 against 
the current estimate of Rs. 6.5,(X)8000 and exitendiiure of revenue Rs. 6,09,62,000 
against the original estimate of Rs. 6,46,34,000. 

The improvement in revenue is mainly due to an anticipated increase of Rs. 
llj lakhs in the Province’s share of the iiieome-tax revenue form the Government 
of India and Rs. 16 lakhs under “Industries” on account of special cess on 
sugarcane. Increase also occurs under Excise' (14 lakhs) and 'Stamps’ (lOJ lakhs). 
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While the increase in expenditure of Ra, 63,28000 over the original estimate ia 
mainly due to the expenditure of Rs, 384 lakhs under Industries’ on accoutit of 
subsidy to sugar factories and Rs. 13 lakhs under ‘dppiopiiation’ for reduction or 
avoidance of debt on account of part jiayment of the loan taken from tlie Central 
Government in connection with the re-hahilitation of the sugar ijidiistry. Under 
'Education' there ia an increase of about one lakh, mainly, due to additional 
provision on account of grants to municipalities for free and cotniHilsory primury 
education. Extra expenditure on account of jail mannffictiire, dietary charges and 
clothing and bedding of prisoners is responsible for an increase of Rs. two lakhs 
under ‘Jails and Convict Selllcments. Charges for I’olice have also gone up by 
Rs four lakhs mainly as a result of special arrangenicnts in coniu'ction with the 
present situation. There is, on the other hand, a deei/'ase of one lakli under ‘Civil 
Works’ and of four lakhs under ‘General Administiuiion' mainly duo to decreased 
expenditure under ‘Provincial Iiegialative Assembly’ and on schemes financed from 
the Government of India’s rural leeoiiBiruelion grants. 

The net result of the transaction is that the year 19I0-41 will close with a 
total balance of Rs. 2,12,38,000 while the financial year 1941-42 envisages a sitriliis 
of Rs. 31,26,000. The meniorandnm explains tliat, Lliero are njajiy heavy liabilities 
to be met out of this surplus hut, all the ainelioialivo measures iiUroduced by the 
popular Ministry like Rroldbition, masa literacy, Rasio education, free and 
compulsory primary education in niiinu ipalitics at the Head quariers of Districts, 
grants to District Boards for rural water supply, the Rugarcanc (ievelopmcnt sclieme, 
a lump sura provision for grants for improvements to siih-divisional hosiiiials, 
anti-malarial and anti-leprosy n.caBurcs, etc., arc being jirovidetl for in the Budget 
of the coming year. 

The Provincial Government have arranged to take an advance from the 
Central Governtneut for tlie re-habilitation of the sugar industry of the Province. 
'I'he Government of India have sanctioned an advance equal io the lunomit of excise 
duty at one rupee per maund on sugar (other timti Kliaiidri and palmyrah sugar). 
'I'he advance will he repaired on behalf of the sugar industry in suitable instalments 
within the next three years. 


Laws passed in 1940-41 


Government of Bengal 

2'he Bengal Oeneral Clauses (Amend.) 
Act, ’H9 (Ben. Act 1 of ’40 31-1-4U) 

To amend the Bengal General Clunscs 
Act, 1899 in otder to bring it into atu'ord 
with the provisions of the General Claus¬ 
es Act. 1897 and to make certain other 
amendments in it which are necessitated 
by the passing of certain Government of 
India Act, 

The Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal 
Battalion Amendment) Act, ’39 (Ben. Act 
II of '40 6-3-40 :—'Jo amend f^eetioiis 
3 & 4 of the Eastern Frontier Kiflea 
(Bengal Battalion) Act, ’20 in order to 
omit leferenccs to Bection 7 of the I’olice 
Act, 1801 as appointment of police officers 
is now made under Bcction 241 of tlie 
Government of India Act, '35. 

The Bengal Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Act, ’39 (Ben. Act III of 
’40 6-3-40) : To discontinue the pay¬ 
ment of double interest for the same 
period when deposit is made with the 


application for setting aside sale under 
the Act, 

'I'he Bengal finnnee (Amendment) Act 
’to (Ben. Act IV of '40 0-1-40) 'lo 
empower Govcinmcnl to make rulis pro¬ 
viding for cxcmpiion or rcmiH,=ion of tlio 
tax under the Bengal Finance Act, '39 
without reference lo the legislature. 

The Bengal Julc Regulation Aet, ’40 
(Ben. Act 'V of ’40 10 4-40) 'Jo pro¬ 
vide for the regulation of tlio growing 
of jute, and for that pnr| ose to provide 
for the prc|iuiaiioii of a rccoid of the 
lands on winch julc was grown in any 
year. 

The Bengal Workmen's Protection 
(Amendment) Act ’40 (Ben. Act VI of 
’4U 19-4-40) To prevent effectively 

the besetting of filaces where workmen 
receive their wages by professional money¬ 
lenders for the purpose of recovering 
their dues. 

The Inland Steam Vessels (Bmujal 
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Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben. Act Vlf of 
’40) :—To empower the special courts | 
for the invest,i{;ation of casualties to in¬ 
land steam or motor vessels to make 
orders respecting tl\e costs ot the investi¬ 
gation or any part thereof recoverable 
from the parties concerned. 

The Bevgal Agricultural Debtors 
{Amendment) Act,'40 (Ben. Act VI11 of ■ 
'40 25-4-41) ;—'I'o amend the Bengal I 

Agricultural llelttors Act ’iib in order | 
to secure a more lat'id dtsiiosal of cases j 
and to empower boards to deal with ■ 
cases including usufruoLnary mortgages. 

The Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenuncy 
{Temporary provisions) Act, ’40 (Ben. j 
Act IX of 40 2ii-5 '10) ; - To luovide i 
pending further legisliitiou, for llie i 

temporary stay of in'oceedings for deli- | 
very of poaseBsion in execution ot certain 
decrees for ejectment of certain non- , 
Agricultural tenants. 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1S40 ; 
{Ben. Act X of '40 i;i-7 40 To make i 
further and better provision for tlie ! 
control of money-lenders and for the | 
regulation and control of money-lending. | 

The Administrator Ocvernls {Bengal \ 
Amendment) Act, '41 (Ben. Act XI of ' 
’40 24-7-411 :—To provide certain im¬ 
provements to the Administrator General s , 
Act, ’Id in order to increase its utility. | 

The Official Trustees {Bengal Amend.) : 
Act, '40 (Ben. Act XII of '40 24-7-40) :— 
To amend the Official Trustees’ Act, ’13 I 
so as to permit a suitable fractional audit ; 
of the accounts of all estates to be made j 
in place of the detailed audit required , 
under Beelion 19 of Iho Act, I 

The Bengal Revenues {Charged E.rpen- i 
diture) Act, '40 (Ben. Act XIIl of '40 j 
5-9-40) ;—To declare the contiibiitions ' 
payable under certain enactnients, and 
the grants to be made to certain local ; 
authorities by the Trovincial Govenimcnt I 
to the expenditur charged upon the reve- , 
Dues of the Province. j 

The Bengal Jute Regulation {Amend , 
ment) Act, '40 (Ben, Act XIY of '40. j 
7-9-40) :—To amend certain .Sections of i 
the Bengal .Tute Regulation Act, 1940 in 1 
order to make the sense clearer and also ! 
to provide for revision of the final record | 
of lands for correcting mistakes and omi- i 
ssions. 

The Bengal Fatni Taluks Regulation 
{Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben. Act XV of 
’40 18-10-40:—To provide for separate 
account in the names of shareholders of 
the Patiii taluk in the sherista of the 
Zamindar and to provide fuicher facilities 
to the patoidars. 


The Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Act, '40 (Ben, Act XVI of ’40 21-10-40) :— 
'To regulate the holidays, payment of 
wages, hours of work and leave of persons 
employed in shops and establishments for 
puhlic entertainment or amusement. 

The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvion 
(Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben. Act XVII 
of ’4U 13-11-40) To enable the Reve¬ 
nue autliorities to assess to revenue allu¬ 
vial reformalioiis within an estate in cases 
where abatement of land revenue had 
been alioived at the time of diluvion. 

The Bengal Tenanci/ (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Ben. Act 'XVlll of ’40 
G-1-41 ; 'To amend the Bengal d’enancy 
Act, 188-5 and the Bengal 'J'enancy (Second 
Amcndmcni) Act, 1939 for various purpo¬ 
ses, the main object being to allow the 
mortgagor to be restored to possession of 
the properly, the possession of which was 
delivered to the mortgagee at the time of 
the mortgage and also to exempt the mo¬ 
vable and immovable property from atta- 
eliiTieiit and sale except the proiierty for 
which the arrear is due. 

The. Bengal Legislature {Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment) Act, '40 
(Ben. Act XIX of ’40 10-1-41)To 
enable a person to render fulltime ser¬ 
vice in any of Plis Majesty’s Naval, Mi¬ 
litary and Air Forces without incurring 
any disqualilioalion for being chosen as 
or for being a member of either chamber 
of the Bengal Legislature until the ter¬ 
mination of the present state of war. 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, '40 (Ben. 
Act XX of ’40 10-1-41'I'o provide for 
the contribution of certain local niithoi'i- 
ties census expenses. 

2ho Bengal Co-operative Societies Act, 
'■10 (Ben. Act XXI of ’40 18-4-41)To 
make further provision for the formation 
and working ot the Co-ojieralive Societies, 
and for the promotion of thrift, self-help 
and mutual aid among persons of moder¬ 
ate means. 

The ( fficial Trustees {Bengal Amend¬ 
ment) Act,'-it (Ben. Act, 1 of ’4110-3-41) 
'To give the Official Trustees for Bengal 
Towers to examine witnesses on oath 
similar to the )iower contained in Section 
30 of the Administrator General’s Act 
’13. 

The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemploy¬ 
ed Relief {Amendment) Act, '41 (Ben, Act 
II of '41 G-,5-41):—'To remove the verbal 
defects in Section 3(3) and in the second 
proviso to Section 8(2) of the Bengal Ru¬ 
ral Tool' and Unemployed Relief Act, ’39, 

The Bengal Local Self-Government 
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(Amendment) Act, Hi (Ben. Act III of 
’41 7-5-41) ;—To provide for special ma¬ 
chinery for the decision of disputes rela¬ 
ting to elections held under the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885 and 
at the same time oust the iuri8di<;lion of 
Civil Courts in respects of such disputes. 

The Bengal Wnter-hi/nchinth (Amend.) 
Act, Hi (Ben. Act IV of ’ll). (1:1-5-41);— 
To amend the Bengal Waier-hyachinth 
Act, '36 so as to enable Collectors or 
authorised oOicers to prepare secliona, 
make eslimalea of the cost and carry out 
the work of construction and maintenance 
of fences and barriers, etc. and to recover 
the cost proportionately from the persons 
benefited. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxa¬ 
tion Act HI (Ben. Act V of 'll). >t;i).5-.n) 
To further the construuction of now 
roads in Bengal, and therefore to provide 
for the levy of tart in Bengal. 

r/ie Bengal Finance (Sales 'Tux) A‘ I, 
Hi ^len. Act VI of ’■If). (25-6-11) J'o 
make an addition to the revenues of 
Bengal, and for that purpose to impose a 
general ta.x on the sale of goods in Bengal. 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provision) Bill, ’40. (lo-2-4(i) 
To provide for the temporary stay of' 
proceedings for delivery of possession in 
execution of certain dccrens tor ejectment 
of certain non-Agricultural tenants. 

The Bengal lievenue (Charged E.tpt;n- 
diture) Bill. ’40. (6-8-40) :—To declare 
certaiil expenditure to the expenditure 
charged upon the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince. 

'The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
’40. (21-8-40) :—To ju’ovido for the re¬ 
gulation and conti'ol of Secondary educa¬ 
tion by establishing one Board with 
authority over Secondary Schools of all 
types throughout the province. 

The Bengal Sure Food Bill, ’40. 
(18-9-40) To provide for the better 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
food for human consumption. 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution BUI, ’40. (3-12-40) 
'To provide for the contribulion by (;ertain 
local authorities to census expenses. 

The Bengal Motor Spirit Sales Taxa¬ 
tion Bill, 41. (28-11-40) :—To provide for 
the levy of a Tax on retail sales of Motor 
Spirits in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 
1941. (29-11-40) ; To impose a general tax 
on the sale of goods in Bengal. 

The Bengal Legislature (Privileges) 
and Powers) Bill, '41, (4-12-40) ;—To 


define certain privileges and power of the 
Bengal Legislature. 

'The Bengal Markets Begulation Bill, 

: Ht. (3-1-11) :—'I'o provide for the liceng- 
: ing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

I 

Government of Behar 

I The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax 

\ (A mendme.nt) Act, ‘40 t29-2-40) To re¬ 
move a defect in the original Act for 
j administrative convenience. 

I The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 

' '40 (3-4-10) : -To provide for the hearing 
I of ai)iieals by the Collector or by any 
; other ollicer sfiecially empowered in that 
h(4iaU from orders passed by revenue 
! olliccrs under Section H2A of the Bihar 
- Tenancy Act, 1885. 

! The Chota Nagpur Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. ’40 (3-4-40) •.—'I'o provide for 
; the hearing of appeals by the Deputy 
, GommiBsiouer or by any other officer 
i specially empowered in that behalf Ivom 
I orders made hy revenue officers under 
i certain sections of Die Uhota Nagpur 
: 'I'onancy Act, ’08. 

I The Court of Wards (Amendment) Act, 

I ’09 (12-5 40)'I'o remove certain defects 
iiiii tlie Court of Wards Act. 1879, which 
experience has brought to notice and to 
empower the Provincial Government to 
place under the management of the 
Court of Wards of trust property and of 
the estates of iMoprictors who have been 
declared to be unfit to manage their 
property owing to extravagance or failure 
to pay their debts. 

7'hc Bihar Legislature (Oncers' 
Salaries) Act, ’37. and the Bihar Legisla¬ 
ture (Member s' Salaries and Allowances) 
Aci, ’.M (Temporary Bepeal) Act, '40 
(26-6-40) I'o repeal the Bihar Legisla- 
Inve {Olheer,B’ Salaries) Act, ’37, and the 
Bih.ar I.,egiKlntine iMeniliers’ Salaries and 
Allowances) Act, ’38 for the period 
during which the Proclamation under 
Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act, ’35, is in force. 

'The B. & 0. Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act. '40 ('28 6-40) To 

make certain amendments in the B. '& O. 
Motor Veldcles Taxation Act, ’30, conse¬ 
quent on the enactment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, ’39, and the framing of the 
rules thereunder. 

The Bihar Refund of Cess Act. '40 
(10-10-10)'J’o provide for the refund in 
certain cases of amounts paid as local 
cess by holders of estates or tenures. 

The Bihar Excise (Amendment) Act, '40 
(17-11-40)To remove the doubts re¬ 
garding the validity of certain “prohibi- 
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tion” notifications of the Provincial 
Government which were declared void by 
a Full Bench decision of the Patna Hi)fn 
Court, by incliKlinf;: the promotion, 
enlorcf'ment and carrying into dfcct of 
the policy of probibilion among the 
objects of the main Act. 

The Bihar ii'irjnr Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act, 'JO (iiO-ll-tO) : -To 
provide for the ap|ioinlnienl of a Sugar 
Commissioner and a Sugar Commission 
and to ein|iOwer the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to regulate the jirice and markiding 
of sugar. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act,'41 (ir)-l.-41 ;—to raise 
the amount of penalty from annas eight 
to three rupees jicr inauiid for all sugar 
sold in contl'a^enli(ln of a direction 
issued by tin? Provini'ial Governineni 
under Section 11A of the Act, 

The Bihar 'I'ena/icy (Amendiacnt) Act, 
'41 (21-1-41) 'I'o inclnilc the Kliartvars 
of the district of Sliababad among the 
abori(':inats to whom Ghapter VI lA of 
the Biltur 'J'enancy Act, ItiSo, apiplies. 

The Bihar Ref and of (.'ess {Amendment) 
Act, '41 (7-4-li) To rectify ceriain 
formal omissions in the oiigdntil Act. 

The Bihar Tenure holders' Relief Bill, 
’3!). •,— I 0 give relief to certain ciasses 
of tenure-holders iu Bibar. 

The Chnta Nagpur Tenure-holders' 
Relief Bill, ',3.9 :-To give relief to certain 
cdiiSROB of leiHifo-boldcrt) in Cliota Nagimr. 

The Bihar Hindu R ligiom Endow¬ 
ments Bill, '33 ; 'I'o ensun^ lire proiicr 
adintnistration of llindu religions endow¬ 
ments in strict accordance vvilli tin; 
wishes of t he gran tors or tin: cnsloms 
and usages of the endowment concorned. 

The Ckiifa Nagpur Private B'ore.d.s 
Bill ’31) : —To emnower the Provincial 
Government to take over in the |)nblic 
interest snllabln luivate forests in Cliola 
Nagimr for management as protecteil 
forests ill order to preserve tliem from 
destruction. 

The Bihar Brohihi'ion Second Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. ’,3.9 •.-To remedy certain 
defects in the original Act for .Adminis¬ 
trative convenience. 

The Bihar Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Bill, '39 To provide for the 
supuresBion of brothels and of immoral 
traliic in women and girls, so os to 
improve the tone of public morality in the 
province. 

Goverumeiit of Orissa 

The Orissa Hindu Religions Endow¬ 
ments Act, '3<d (Orissa Act JV of 193‘.)). 


Received the Assent of the Governor- 
General on 31-8-39 'I’o provide for 
the belter administration and governance 
of certain Hindu religious endowments. 

The Orissa Court Fees {Amendment) 
Act. '39 (Orissa Act V of '39. 16-10-39);— 
To Amend the Law relating to Court 
Fees in its application to the Province 
of Orissa. 

The Sainhalpur Local Self-Government 
Act, '39 (Orissa Act VI of '39 20-10-39 1 ;— 
To make better provision for the Local 
iScIf-Govornraent and to ptovide for crea¬ 
tion of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the district of Sambalpur. 

The Orissa Prohibition Act, '-ig (Orissa 
Act Vll of '.i9. 20-12-39) To introduce 
and c,\tend the luoliibition of the niariu- 
facliiip, sale and consumption of liquors, 
toddy and intoxicating drugs in the 
province of Orissa. 

The Oris,sa Legislative Assembly {War 
Service) Act, '40 (Orissa Act VII of '40. 
21-7-40) ; -To prevent membership of 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the 
hoidiiig of an oflice in the I 'efence 
Department in connection with the 
luesent war being a disqnalifieutiori for 
moitiliership of the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly. 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

2'he N, IF. P. P. Motor Vehicles 
Taxation {Amendment) Act, '39 (Act I of 
1910. 21-9-39) To redneo the rates of 
taxation in the case of lorry drivers and 
increase it in tlie case of private cars. 

The N. IF. F, P. Amending Act, '40 
(Governor’s Act I of ’40. 0-3-40 :—To 
rectify certain mistakes in the N. W. F. 
IF Midwives Act, tlie N. W. F. P. Arti¬ 
ficial Ghee Golourisation Act and the 
N. \V. F. P Courts Regulation. 

The N, W F. P. I Adolescent) Priso- 
tifr'.s Retase cn Proha.tinn Act, Governor's 
Act II of ’40. ,0 4-40) : -'I'o authorize 
Provincial Government to release an 
Adolescent prisoner , viz a prisoner be¬ 
tween the age of 18 and 25 years on 
certain conditions. 

The N. IF. F. P. Courts Regulation 
{Amendment) Act '40. (Governor’s Act 
] 11 of ’40. 14-0-40) ;—To give powers to 
the Judicial Commissioner to delegate 
duties of a Judicial, quaai-Judicial and 
non-Judicial nature to the Registrar and 
other Ministerial Officers. 

The N, W. P. P. Speaker's and Dy. 
Speaker’s Salaries {Temporary Repeal) 
Act, '40 (Governor’s Act IV of ’40. 14- 
6-40) To provide for temporary sus¬ 
pension of payment of ealaries and other 
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allowances to the Speaker and Dy. 
Speaker of the and N. W. F, P. 
Legislative Assembly. 

The N. W. P, P. War Services (Exemp 
tion from Disqualification) Act, '40 (Gov¬ 
ernor’s Act V of ’40 6-7-40) ;—To provide 
for the exemption of members of His 
Majesty's forces and persons holding oflice 
under the Defence Department in connec¬ 
tion with the War L'om being disqualified 
from membership of the N, W. F. P. 
Legistative Assembly. 

T/ie Punjab District Board {N, W. F. P. 
Amendment) Act, '40 (Governor’s Act VI 
of '40 7-8'40) To provide that the em¬ 
ployment, promotion, transfer, suspension 
and dismissal of persons in Veterinary, 
Medical and Edncntional institutions of 
the Uisiriet Board was made subject to 
the approval of such authority ap|)Ointed 
by the Provincial Government. 

The N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Taxa¬ 
tion [Second Amendmanti Act, '40 (Gover¬ 
nor’s Act VI [ 01 ’40, 23-10 40) : -'I’he peri¬ 
od of grace allowed In the original Act 
(Act I of ’37) for the payment of tax 
was withdrawn and licensing ollicor was 
empowered to roc.over the tax as arrears 
of Land llevenne. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (V, W. 
F. P. Amendment) Act, '40 (Governor’s 
Act Vltl of ’40 21-11-40)-.-To amend 
Hection 16'2('J) of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 1898, and thus the conflicting 
provisions of Section 27 of the Indian 
Evidence Act and Section 162 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure were recon¬ 
ciled. 

The Punjab District Board (V. W.F.P. 
ArnendmentJ Act, ’41 (Governor’s Act I 
of '41 31-3-41) New Section 70 of the 
Punjab District Bo.ard Act (Act XX of 
188i) was substituted for old Section 70 
and it was provided that arrears of rates, 
taxes and rents or any sura claimable by 
a District Board may be recovered as 
arrears of land revenue. 

The N. W. F. P. (Upper Tanawal Ex¬ 
cluded Area) Coiniiqe Regulation, '41 
(Regulation I of ’41 7-2-41) The provi¬ 
sions of the Indian Coinage Act, ’00 and 
notifications, orders and rules issued 
thereunder were applied to Ur'per Tana- 
wal, an Excluded Area in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

The N. W. F. P. Motor Spirit and 
Lubricants Taxation Bill \—To levy a 
small extra tax on those who use motor 
vehicles for private use or business pur¬ 
poses. 

The N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Tax¬ 
ation (Amendment) Bill : —To provide 

34 


relief to the lorry drivers and increase 
the tax in cases of private cars, the keep¬ 
ing of which is more or less a luxury. 

The N. W, F. P, Muslim Waqf (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill :—To remove the legal difficul¬ 
ty in convening a meeting of the Muslim 
members of the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly and to make the Legislative 
Assembly rules applicable to such a meet¬ 
ing. 

The N. W. F, P. Primary Education 
(Amendment) Bill To empower courts 
to take cognizance of cases falling under 
►Section 10 and 11 of N. W. F. P. Pri¬ 
mary Education Act, ’38, if prosecuted 
by persons autliorised by School Attend¬ 
ance Committees in that behalf. 

The V. W. F. P. Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief (Amendment) Bill To remove a 
clerical mistake whereby figure ‘500’ ins- 
tead of ‘230’ was entered in explanation 
II to (tlanse (i) of Section 2 of the origi¬ 
nal Bill. 

The N, W. F. P. Entertainment Duty 
(Amendment) Bill :—To authorise the exe- 
o.tive to change the rates of duty with¬ 
out amendment of the Act wliich was 
necessary under tiie original Act. 

The N. W. F. P. Soon tas BUI To 
deal with persons who are a danger to 
the province and to prevent the distur¬ 
bances of public peace by reason of con¬ 
flict between communities or sections. 

The N W.F.P. Table Waters Bill 
To impose a tax on table waters and 
thereby to make up the Joss occasioned 
by introduction of prohibition. 

The N. W. P. P. Courts Regulations 
(Amendment) hill To amend the proviso 
to Sec. 30 of the N. W. F, P. Courts 
llegulations and thereby remove the 
restrictions placed on hearing of appeals 
by Sub-judges. 

The Punjab Municipal (N. W, F. P. 
Amendmend) Bill To repeal clause (b) 
of Section 51 of Punjab Municipal 
Act, ’ll, which has been rendered void by 
Section 136 of the Government of India 
Aoi, '35, 

The N, W. F. P, Restricting the Sale 
of Holy Quran Bill 'I'o restrict the pub¬ 
lishing, printing and sale of Holy Quran 
to ths Muslims, who alone are prepared 
to show it the veneration that is due to 
it. 

Government of Punjab 

The Punjab State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Act. (5-2-40) To provide 
for development of cottage end village 
industries through State Aid and to make 
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Bection 24(2) of the Punjab State Aid to 
Industries Act of 1935, applicable to co¬ 
parceners in a Joint Hindu Family. 

The Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Act. (21-2-40) :—To enable 
the continuance of the system under 
which the owner of a motor vehicle is 
required to display a coupon in token of 
his havinp: paid the tax and to abolish 
the local “Wheel Taxes”. 

The Punjab Excise (Amendment) Act. 
(23-2-40)To secure the return of excise 
bottles. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(War Service) Act. (11-4-40) :—To pre¬ 
vent membership of any of His Majesty’s 
Forces or the holding of an office under 
the Defence Department in connection 
with the present War being a disqualifi¬ 
cation for membership of the ruiijab 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Act, {15-4-40) ;—To Remove 
certain defects in the I’linjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, '34, particularly in 
regard to the powers and procedure of 
Conciliation Boards and to strengthen 
the original Act in certain respects. 

The Punjab Thai (Increase in Value) 
Act, (19-4-40) To enable recovery from 
proprietors of a fixed sum per acre of 
land, which will receive benefit from the 
Thai Irrigation Project. 

The Punjab Pure Food (An endment) 
Act, (19-4-40) To provide that substan¬ 
ces resembling Ghee which are not derived 
solely from milk fats shall not be sold 
unless they are given a distinctive colour¬ 
ing. 

The Factories (Punjab Amendment) 
Act. (24-4-40)To regulate the establish¬ 
ment of large industries for the pro¬ 
motion of key industries, and to levy 
fees for registration of factories. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land 
(Amendment) Act. (24-4-40) To avoid 
confusion and to secure uniformity in 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900, 
by substituting the words “Deputy Com¬ 
missioner” for the word “Collector” in 
Sections 3-B and 3-C, and to make clear 
that Civil Courts have no jurisdiction 
over proceedings under Section 13-A and 
that every lease is terminable on payment 
of proportionate amount before the ex¬ 
piry of its term. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Pan¬ 
jab Amendment ) Act : —( 29-4-40 ) :—To 
restore to the law the meaning which 
has generally been attached to Section 
162 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 


and to enable the proving of so much 
of the confession of an accused as is 
permissible under Section 27 of the 
Indian Evidence Act. 

The Punjab Trade Employees Act :— 
( 30-4-40 ):—To limit the hours of 
employment of persons employed in shops 
and commercial houses and to secure for 
them rest intervals, holidays, leave with 
pay and prompt payment of wages. 

The Punjab Consolidation of Holdings 
(Arnendment ) Act ; —(30-4-40) :—To 
enable a clear and concise record of 
rights to be prepared afresh witli new 
serial numbers of each estate in order to 
facilitate the final confirmation of the 
scheme of consolidation of holdings. 

The Punjab Criminal Late (Second 
Amendment) Act, (11-11-40) :—To extend 
the Punjab Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, ’35, which expired on 30th. Novem¬ 
ber, ’40, for further period of five years. 

The District Board of Oujrat (Tax 
Validating) Act, (25-11-40) To avoid 
financial embarrassment B 'Q save further 
litigation to the District Board, 
Gujrat, by validating the assessment and 
collection of Haisiyat Tax made by it. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Removal of Disqualification) Act :— 
( 29-11-40 ):—To remove the disqualifi¬ 
cation Bufl'ered in respect of being chosen 
as members of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly,—( 1 ) ^ working railway 

man in respect of Trade union Labour 
seat ; (2 ) by Government Treasurers. 

The Punjab Municipal ( Amendment) 
Act: —( 29-31-40):—To amend Sections 
.51 and 184 of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
11 , so as to make the fines realisable under 
clause ( c ) of Section 51 payable to the 
Provincial Revenues and to bring gramo¬ 
phones, wireless receivers, loud speakers 
and other electrically operated means of 
producing loud noises under the defini¬ 
tion of ‘instrument’ as these are begin¬ 
ning to be a nuisance as well. 

The Punjab Primary Education Act, 

(10-12-40 ) To Provide for the com¬ 
pulsory education of children at Primary 
Schools. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro¬ 
perty Tax Act ;—(14-12-40 ) :—To levy 
a tax on urban buildings and lands on 
the basis of their annual value, in order 
to raise additional revenue. 

The Sikh Ourdwaras (Amendment) 
Act .—(21-1-41) ;—To Substitute the 
words "the net expenses” for “all expen¬ 
ses” in subsection ( 1 ) of Section 76 of 
the Sikh Gurdwaraa Act ’25, in order 
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to continue to credit to the Shrimoni 
Gurdwaras Parbandhak Committee a 5rd 
Bhai'e in the income of the CommisBion. 

The Punjab Courts (Amendment) Act, 

( 21-1-41);—To remove the restrictions 
laid down by subsection ( 3 ) of Section 
41 of the Punjab Courts Act ’18, in 
the matter of second appeals regarding 
the validity or existence of any custom 
or usage and thereby bring the Punjab 
Law into accord with the general Indian 
Law, contained in Section 100 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Punjab Fisheries {Amendment) 
Act, ( 1-1-41) :—To make all offences 
under the Punjab Fisheries Act ’14, 
except those under Sections 4 & .5 of 
the Indian Fisheries Act ’07, com- 
poundable. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 

( 31-1-41 );—To enable Government to 
levy a tax on the sales of goods in 
general. 

The Punjab Entertainment Duty 
(Amendment) Act, ( 11-2-41 >To with¬ 
draw the concession of issuing duty-free 
complimentary tickets other than those 
issued to the representatives of the Press 
and to provide for the compounding of 
the offences committed under the Act. 

The Punjab Jagirs Act, (14-2-41) :— 
To consolidate the law relating to grants 
and assignments of land revenue comm¬ 
only termed "Jagirs” at present scattered 
over various enactments, regulations and 
executive instructions. 

The Punjab Suppression of Indecent 
Advertisement Act, (27-3-41) ;—To pena¬ 
lise the exhibition of advertisements rela¬ 
ting to syphilis, gonorrhoea, nervous 
debility or other complaints or infirmity 
arising from or relating to sexual inter¬ 
course. 

The Indian Registration (Punjab 
A mendment ) Act, ( 31-3-41 ): —To delete 
the words “not being houses in towns” 
from sub-section (1) of Section 22 of 
the Indian Registration Act ’08, in 
order that in urban areas also, where a 
map has been prepared, the houses should 
be described by reference to the map 
and not only by reference to their num¬ 
bers, if any or by reference to the street 
or road to which they front. 

The Punjab Urban Rent Restriction 
Act. (1-4-41) To ensure that rent is 
not increased on account of payment of 
tax on buildings and lands imposed by 
Lahore Municipality within its limits 
and to be levied under the Punjab 
Urban Immovable Property Tax in 
urban areas throughout the province. 


The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Markets (Amendment) Act, (29-4-41) :— 
To fill certain lacunae in the Punjab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act and 
to exempt future transactions from 
payment of fees. 

The City of Lahore Corporation Act. 
(Passed on 4-3-41) To consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the Municipal 
affairB of city of Lahore. 

The Punjab Weights and Measures 
Act. (Passed on 22-4'41) :—To secure 
the use of standard weights as well as 
standard measures and scales in the 
Punjab. 

The Punjab Electricity (Amendment) 
Act. (Passed on 24-4-41) :—To curtail 
the period of notice required to be served 
on a licensee under sub-section (4) of 
Section 7 of the Indian Electricity Act, 
as explained by the Punjab Electricity 
Act No. VI of ’39, from two years to one 
year. 

The Punjab Electricity (Emergency 
Powers) Dill. (Referred to Select Com¬ 
mittee) ••—To enable the Government to 
assume control of a licensed Electric 
Supply Undertaking in cases of emer¬ 
gency and to provide for the continuance 
of public street lighting service for a 
period of six months at a time up to a 
maximum of two years. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill. (Published in 
in the Punjab Gazette dated April 25, 
1941) For licensing of ginning and 
preBsing factories in the Punjab in order 
to stop the mal-practices of mixing, 
watering, adulteration with seed etc., 
which cause loss to cotton growers. 

Government of Aesam 

The Assam Finance Act, '40 (I of ’40). 
(19-4-40) -.—To fix the rate at which agri¬ 
cultural income shall be taxed under the 
Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, '39 
(IX of ’39). 

The Assam Local Authorities Compen¬ 
satory Grants (Charged) Act, '40 (II of 
’40). (19-4-40) :—To make provision for 
compensatory grants to certain local 
authorities (mentioned in the Schedule to 
the Act) in view of the fact that certain 
revenues hitherto credited directly to 
local authorities and administered by 
them have become revenues of the pro¬ 
vince and liable to be included in the 
annual financial statement. 

The Assam Ministers (Salaries and 
Allowances) Act, ‘40. (Ill of ’40). (12-4-40) 
To provide newly for the saiaries ana 
allowances of the Ministers owing to the 
constitution of a new Council of Ministers. 
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The Assam Commissimers' Powers 
Distribution (Amendment) Act,'40 (IV of 
1940). (12-4-40) To make slight amend¬ 
ment to the Assam Commisaioners’ 
Powers Distribution Act, ’39 (I of ’39). 

The Assam Amusements and Betting 
Tax (Amendment) Act, '40 (V of ’40). 
(19-4-40) 'I'o amend the Assam Amuse¬ 
ments and Betting Tax Act. ’39 (VI of 
’39). 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
Emergency Provisions) Act, '40 (Vf of ’40). 
(28-12-40) ;—To jiostiione the triennial 
elections of Local Boards to a later 
period than lat April, '41, as the existing 
Law requires that such elections should 
be held before that date. 

The Temporary Postponement of Exe¬ 
cution of Decrees Act, '41 (I of ’41). (30 1- 
41) :—To provide for tcm))oiary postpone¬ 
ment, pending improvement of financial 
condition of agriculturists and certain 
other class of persons from granting 
relief from indebtedness to agriculturists 
and such other I'ersons, of the execution 
of certain decrees passed against tirem. 

The Civil Procedure (Assam Amend¬ 
ment) Act,'41 (II of 19-11). (30-1-41) :— 
To amend Section 138 of tlto Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code, 1908, in its aptilication to 
Assam with a view to permit the Judge 
to dictate in suitable cases and in districts 
where sufficient stenographers are avail¬ 
able, the evidence instead of recording it 
in his own hand and to relievo him 
thereby of a laborious duty which detracts 
from his ability to give proper attention 
to the proceedings before him. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (III of ’41). 
010-1-41) To amend the Assam Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1936 (IX of ’30). 

The Assam Provincial Legislature 
(Romoval of Disqualifications) (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, '41 (IV of of ’41) (30-1-41) 

To amend the Assam Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture (Removal of Disqualifications Act 
1938. 

The Assa7n Deputy President's Salary 
(Amendment) Act,'41 (V of ’411.(30-1-41) 
To amend the Assam Detmty President’s 
Salary Act, ’37 (VI of ’37) with a view 
to allow the Deputy President wliile 
touring on public business, other than 
for the purposes of attending the sessions 
of the Council to travelling allowance 
and daily allowance on such conditions 
as may bo determined by rules framed 
by the Provincial Government. 

The Assam President's Salary (Amend. 
Act, '41 (VI of ’41). (30-1-41) :-To 

amend the Assam Presidents’ Balary Act. 


’37 (V of ’37) in order to give power to 
the Provincial Government to frame 
rules regulating travelling allowance 
and daily allowance of the Hon’ble 
President and to place this matter on 
the same line as in the case of the 
Uon’ble Speaker. 

The Assam Speaker's and Deputy 
Speaker's (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 
'40 : —To repeal the Assam Speaker’s 
Salary Act, ’37, and the Assam Deputy 
Speakers’ Salary Act, '37, and to provide 
for the Salaries and Allowances of the 
Siieaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly. (The Bill 
as passed by the Assam I.egislative 
Assembly was returned by the Assam 
Legislative Council with amendments 
and the Assembly has disagreed with the 
amendments). 

3’Ae Assam (Temporarily-Settled Diets.) 
Tenancy (Amend.) Bill, 40 To amend 
the Assam ('I'emporarily-Settled Districts 
Tenancy Act, ’35, with a view to remove 
certaiti diflicnlties that are experienced 
in realising rents from tenants and in pay¬ 
ing Government revenue by Managers of 
lands pertaining to temples or other 
religious iusiiiutions. 

The Assatn Maternity Benefit Bill, 
'40 ;—^To regulate the employment of 
women workers on a wage or salary 
basis in factories, plantations etc, for 
certain periods before and after childbirth 
ajid to provide for the grant to them of 
maternity benefits. 

The Assam Forest (Amendment) Bill, 
'40 :—To amend the Assam Forest 
Regulation, 1891. with a view to abolish 
the presumption afforded by Section 63 
of the Regulation that any forest produce 
as to which a question arises in any 
proceedings under the Regulation is the 
property of Government and to penalise 
vexatious and malicious prosecutions. 

The Assam Finance Bill. '41 :— To 
fix the rates at which agricultural income 
shall be taxed under the Assam Agri¬ 
cultural Income-tax Act, ’39. 

Bills pending In the Assembly 

The Assam University Bill, '41 ; — 
To constitute a separate Unversity in 
and for the Province of Assam, 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal Bill, 
'41 To provide for the constitution of 
a Revenue Tribunal for the Province of 
Assam by an Act of the Provicial 
Legislature. 

The Assam Decree Settlement Bill, 
'38 :— To make provision for the Settle- 
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ment.of decrees civil or of any other 

kind in the Province of Assam. 

Th9 Assam Shop Assistants' Relief 
Bill, ’41 : -To rofjulate the hours of 
work in shops and improve and deter¬ 
mine the condition of employment of 
shop assistants. 

The Goalpara Tunancp (Amendment) 
Bill, ’41 :—To make provision for the 
protection of some valuable rights of the 
tenants of the permanently-settled estates 
of the Goalpara district by amending the 
Goalpara Tenancy Act, ’29. 

The Sylhet Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
Bill, '41 :—To provide against eviction of 
non-agrioultural tenants of the district 
of Sylhet and to give them relief by 
reducing their excessive rents and to 
control enhancement of rent. 

Government of Sind 

The Public Inquiries Act, '40 
(26-2-40) To provide for the constitu¬ 
tion of Courts of enquiry for holding 
public enquiries into matters of public 
importance affecting the Province. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicants 
Restriction Act, ’10, (20-2-10) :—To 

prohibit the consumption of intoxicants. 

The Sind Zamindars’ Children Educa¬ 
tion Act, '40 (20-2-40) To provide for 
the compulsory education of the male 
children of Zamindars. 

The Sind Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
’40, (90-3-40) 'I’o provide for the reduc¬ 
tion of debts payable by an agriculturist. 

The Sind Medical Practitioners Act, 
'40, (5-4-40) :—To enact in order to 
encourage the study and spread of Indian 
system of medicine, and to amend the 
law relating to medical practitioners 
generally. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs 
(Sind Amendment) Act, ’40 (X of ’40). 
(15-4-40) To introduce joint electorates 
with reservation of seats on population 
basis in the Municipal Boroughs. 

The Sind Agricultural Produce Mar¬ 
kets Act, "40, (22-4-40) :—To provide for 
the better regulation of the purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce and the 
establishment of markets for such 
produce. 

The Sind Holy Quran Act, ’40 
(26-4-40) To penalise the printing, 
publishing or sale of the Holy Quran 
(Arabic text) by any person other than 
a Muslim or otherwise than tlirough a 
Muslim Agency. 

The Sind Frontier Regulations (Exten¬ 
ding) A ct, '40, (18-5-40) To apply to 
34(a) 


the district of Snkkur with retrospective 
effect from September 19. 1939, the provi¬ 
sions of the Sind Frontier Regulations of 
1872 and 1892. In force until March 15, 
1941. 

The Sind Shops and Establishments 
Act. '40, (19-13-40) :—To regulate the 
conditions of employment of shop assis¬ 
tants and commercial employees. 

The Sind Opium Smoking Act, '40, 
(20-12-40) ’.—To provide for prohibition 
of opinm-sraokiug except in the case of 
addicts who will be exempted subject to 
cerlain conditions to be prescribed by 
rules. 

The. Sind Wild Birds and Wild 
Animals Protection Act '40. (20-12-40) :— 
To provide to preserve the small game 
of Sind from indiscriminate shooting and 
netting by prescribing an additional 
licence for killing or capturing the birds 
and animals. 

The Sind Cattle Diseases Act, '40. 
(20-12-40) ;—'I’o provide to prevent the 
spread of contagions diseases among the 
cattle in the I’rovinco of Rind. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
(Sind Amendment) Act, '41. (15-4-41) :— 
To provide for the surveying of jagir 
lands and the recovery of cost of survey 
from the jagirdars. 

The Bomlay Abkari (Sind Amed- 
ment) Act. '41. (21. 4. 41) To prohibit 
the iin|)oi't export, transport, manufac¬ 
ture, sale and possession of charas. 

The Sind Debt Conciliation Act. '41, 
(21-5-41) T'o provide for the setting up of 
llebt Conciliation Board to relieve agri¬ 
culturists from indebtedncBS, 

Government of Bombay 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
Act, ’.5.9 (liorn. XXVIII of ’39.19-1-40):- 
To relieve the agricultural debtors from 
the burden of their indebtedness. It 
applies to such debtors who hold and 
cultivate lands personally and whose 
annual income from sources other than 
agricnltural and manual labour does not 
ordinarily exceed Es, 300 and whose 
debts do not on 1st January. 1939, 
exceed Es. 15,000. The indebtedness is 
to be relieved by the adjustment of 
debts by the Debt Adjustment Board, by 
scaling them down and by making 
them payable by instalments. 

Bombay Tenancy Act. '39 (Bom. 
XXIX of ’39. 27-3-40) :-To give special 
protection to the tenants of six years’ 
standing on the 1st day of January ’38. 
Under certain conditions tenants evicted 
after Ist day of April, ’37, are deemed 
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to be protected tenants for the purposes 
of the Act. It provides that all future 
agricultural leases shall be for not less 
than 10 years. The legitimate rights of 
the landlords have been protected, provi¬ 
sion being rnade for the resumption of 
the land’ by the landlord in certain 
contingencies including non-payment of 
reasonable rent by the tenant, need for 
personal cultivation, etc. 

Governor’s Ordinances 

Bomhay Fodder and Orain Control 
Ordinance, '39 (Ordinance No. 1 of ’39), 
(12-8-39) ;—To control the prices both of 
fodder and grain and to stop the removal 
of the existing stocks from certain areas 
which were tlien affected by famine or 
scarcity on account of absence of rain. 

Bombay Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Ordinance, 'SO (Ordinance No. II of '39). 
(22-9-39) ;—'I’o declare the teji raandi or 
option biisiness void in tlie wliole of the 
Province of Bombay and to take power 
to impose by-laws on a recognised asso¬ 
ciation on the authority of Onvernment 
and without preliminary publication. 

Governor’s Acts 

Bombay Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Act, '39 (/?om, XXV of ’39), (11-12-39) 

To put the provisions of the Bombay 
Options in Cotton I’rolubtion Ordinance, 
’.39 (Ordinance No. 11 of ’39) on the 
Statute Rook in the form of amendments 
to the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act ’32 
as it was essential in the interests of the 
cotton trade that the provisions of the 
said Ordinance should continue. 

Bombay Finance {Amendment) Act, '40 
(Bom. I of ’-10). (li)-3-40) -—To provide 
for extension of the Bombay Finance Act, 
’32, for a further period of one year. 'I'he 
Act also carries out certain ameiidmcntB 
in Part VI of the Bombay Finance Act, 
’32 to meet the oiiiections raised in the 
arguments in XLII B. Ij. R. 10 (Sir 
Byrarojee Jeejeebhoy VS, the Province 
of Bombay). 

Bombay Rant Restriction (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Bom. 11 of’40). (19-3-40) 

To extend for a futher period of twelve 
months the life of the Bombay Rent 
Restriction Act, ’39, which was enacted 
to restrict the increase of rent of certain 
premises in consequence of the levy of 
the urban immovable property tax, since 
the tax was to be continued for one 
year more. 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax and 
Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Bora. Ill of ’40. 26-3-40) :-To 
bring the provisions of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Tax Act, ’33 in line with 


the provisions of the new Motor 
Vehicles Act, ’39, and to remedy certain 
defects experienced in the working of 
the former Act. 

Bomhay Village Panchayats (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, '40, (Bora. IV of ’40), 
(27-3-40) To provide that the panchayats 
and benches which were in office on the 
date on which the Bombay Village Panoh- 
ayats (Amendment) Act, ’39, came into 
force should continue in office, notwith¬ 
standing that tlie terra of their members 
may Irave exinred, till the date they are 
dissolved by the Collector. 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, '40 (Bom. V of ’40, 27-3-40) ;— 
To extend the operation of the Bombay 
Small Holders Relief Act, '38, up to 
31st March, '41. 

Bombay Ahkari (Amendment) Act, 
’40 (Bom. VI of '40, 11-4-10) To 

amend the Act of 1878, with retrospec¬ 
tive effect from the date on which the 
provisions so amended were enacted. It 
incindee among the purposes of the Act 
of 1878, tlie promotion and enforcement 
of tlie policy of '‘prohibition” ; and 
enables the Provincial Government to 
prohibit the possession of any excisable 
article by any individual or class or 
body of individuals or the public 
generally. (Tliis Act was necessitated by 
a High Court decision to the effect that 
tlie provisions of the Ahkari Act of 1878 
could not be used for the purpose of 
enforcing “prohibition”, and that the 
prohibition of possession of foreign liquor 
by any porsoti or of possession of any 
liquor by all persons in any area could 
not be enforced under that Act). 

Bombay Legislative. Council (President 
and Dy, President) and the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Dy. 
Speaker) Salaries Act, ’37 and the 
Bombay Legislature Members' Salaries 
and Allowances Act, '37 (Temporary 
Repeal) Act, '40. (Bom. VII of ’40). (25- 
6 -10) ;—^To provide for the temporary 
repeal, with effect from the 1st .luty, ’40, 
for so long as the Proclamation under 
Kectioii 93 is in force, of Acts II and III 
of ’.37, which fixed the rates of salaries 
and allowances payable to officers and 
members of the Provincial Legislature. 

Bombay Legislature Members (Removal 
of Disqualifications (Amendm.ent) Act, 
’40 (Bora. X of ’40. 24-9-40) :—To permit 
oflicers of the Array in India Reserve 
of Officers, the Auxiliary Force, India, 
the Indian Territorial Force or any 
branch of His Majesty's Naval, Military 
or Air Forces to become or remain 
members of the Bombay Legislature. 
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Bombay Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, 41. (Bom. 
Ill of '41. 10-3-40) :—To make provision 
for contribution by local authorities of 
a portion of the expenses to be incurred 
in connection with the taking of the 
census in British India during the 

year '41. 

Bombay Finance ndment) Act, 

’41 (Bom. IV of '41. 23-3-411 To 

extend the life of the Act of '32 by one 
move year with certain further amend¬ 
ments. One of them is to increase the 
stamp duty on gifts and settlement even 
■with a revocation clause as if the revo¬ 
cation clause did not exist. The other 
is to reduce the rate of Urban Immov¬ 
able Property tax by 1|5. 

Bombay Rent. ReHtriclion (Amend¬ 

ment) Act, ’41 (Bom. V of '41. 19-3-41) :— 
To extend the life of the Act of '39 by 
one more year. 

Bombay Agricultural Th-htors Relief 
(Amendment) Act, ’41 (Burn, VI of ’41. 
20-3-41) 1 —To yn'ovide for piecemeal 
application of the Act of '39 to sneb 
districts and areas as Government may 
select, so that the experiment of its 
working in those districts and areas may 
be watched. 

Bombay Tenancy (Amendment!) Act, 
’41 (Bora VII of '41. 20-3-41) To 
provide for piecemeal aptilieation of the 
Act of '39 to such districts and areas as 
Government may select, so that the 
experiment of its working in those dis¬ 
tricts and areas may be watched. 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, ’41 (Bora. VlII of '41. 26- 
3-41) To extend the life of the Act 
of '38 by one more year. 

Bombay Abkari (Amendment) Act, '41 
(Bom. IX of '41. 18-4-41) :~To repeal 
Seetions 42-E and 43-A of the Act of 
1878 containing provisions for prohibition 
of advertisement of intoxicants. 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Local Boards (A mendment) 
Act, '40 (Madras Act I of '40 30-1-40) 

To take away the power of panchayats to 
to determine the fees to be levied on and 
the conditions to be inserted in licences 
issued under the places of Public Resort 
Act, 1888. 

The Madras Finance Act, '40 (Madras 
Act 11 of '40 4-3-40);—To reduce the 
general sales tax payable for the year 
beginning on the Ist April, '40 from Rs. 
5 to Rs. 4 a month in the cases of per¬ 
sons whoso turnover does not exceed Rs. 
20,C)00 and from onehalf of one per cent 


to one-quarter of one per cent of the 
turnover in other cases. 

The Madras Commercial Corps Mar¬ 
kets (Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act 
J FT of '40. 23-3-40: :—To confer on Collec¬ 
tors of Districts the power to grant, sus¬ 
pend or cancel licences under Section 4 
of the principal Act and to enable the 
Government to appoint members in the 
case of market committees established for 
the first time. 

The Madras Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing) (Amendment) Act, 
’10 (Madras Act IV of '40 30 3-40) :—To 
introduce intermediate stages in the scale 
of anniml fees prescribed for licences to 
wliolesale dealers, to draw a distinction 
between a broker and a commission agent 
and to remove certain other defects found 
to exist in the previous law. 

The Prisons (Madras Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Madras Act V of 40 2-4-40) :—To 
provide a penalty for escape or attempt 
to escape by a prisoner from a hospital 
or asylum where he has been sent for 
treatment, and to make the provisions of 
Chapter XLII of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure applicable to a bond executed 
by a prisoner (or his relations or friends) 
who is sent to a hospital or asylum for 
treatment. 

The Madras Irrigation Cess (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, '40 (Madras Act VI of *40 
12-4-40):—To validate with retrospective 
effect the practice of levying enhanced 
cesses in cases where there is unauthori¬ 
sed irrigation of lands with Government 
water. 

The Madras Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic (Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act 
VITI of '40 20 5-40) :—To enable any 
police officer entering a brothel to rescue a 
praticular minor girl in pursuance of a 
Magistrate's order under section 6(1) of 
the principal Act to rescue also other 
minor girls found in the brothel and to 
confer a similar power of rescue on a 
police officer entering any premises under 
section 14, 

The Madras Payment of Salaries and 
Removal of Disqualifications (Temporary 
Repeal) Act, ’40 (Madras Act X of '40 
10-6-40):—To repeal the Madras Payment 
of Salaries and Removal of Disqualiflca- 
tion Act, '37 during the continuance in 
force of the Proclamation issued under 
section 93 of the Government of India 
Act. 3.5. 

The Mettur Township Act, '40 (Madras 
Act XI of '40 25-6-40) To provide for 
the better administration aud governance 
of the Mettur township. 
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The Madras Legislature (War Service 
Removal of Disqualifications) Act, ’40 
(Madras Act XII of MO 16;7-40);-To 
remove the disqualification imposed on 
membership of the Madras Legist,atnve in 
the case of persons holding any ollico in 
the Army in India Reserve of officers, the 
Indian Territorial Force etc. 

The Madras City Municipal, District 
Municipalities and Local Boards (Amende 
mmt) Act, ’40 (Madras Act XllI of MO 
14-8-40) ;—To extend up to the Ist No¬ 
vember, ’41. the term of office of tire 
coiiueillors and aldermc i of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Madras, of the conircillors of 
every municipality who were to vacate 
their offices on the .Ist November, MO and 
of the members of all local Itoards who 
were to vacate their offices in '40. 


to limit the number of hackney carriages 
(including rickshaws) which may be 
registered in the City of Madras under 
the principal Act. 

The Madras State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras Act II of 
'41). (15-1-41) ;—'Fo empower the Govt, 
to delegate to the Board of Revenue the 
|)Ovver to grant aid to cottage industries 
up to a maximum of Rs. 500 in each 
case. 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act 111 of Ml). (8-2-41) 
To exempt sales of electrical energy to 
the central Government, the Federal 
Railway authority, or a railway company 
o))erating a federal railway, from the 
levy of tax under Section 3 of the 
firincipal Act. 


The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, '40 
(Madras Act XIV of MO 29-8-10) :~To 
disqualify a person from being elected or 
from continuing ns a member of a muni¬ 
cipal council or a Local Board if he is in 
arrears of any kind due by liim (other¬ 
wise than in a fiduciary capacity) to the 
local body concerned. 

The Madras Live-stock Improvement 
Act, '40 (Madras Act XV of ’-10 29-8-40) :- 
To provide for the imi'rovement of live¬ 
stock in tlie Province of Madras. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act,'40 (.Madras Act XVII of 1910'. 
(7-11-40) 'I'o empower the Syndicate of 
the Andhra University to delegate any 
of its powers to the Vice-Chancellor or 
to a committee from among its own mem¬ 
bers or to the Finance Committee. 

The Madras Village Courts (Amend.) 
Act, '40 (Madras Act XVHl of 1940). 
(11-11-40) :—'I’o enable village courts to 
take cognizance of suits for taxes and 
other sums due to mnnicipal councils 
and other local authorities and to permit 
the attachment of movable property by 
the president or by any other member of 
the panebayat court to whom the presi¬ 
dent may delegate his powers in this 
behalf. 

The Madras Rinderpest Act. '40 
(Madras Act XIX of ’40). (11-12-40) :~ 
'To provide for the prevention and control 
of rinderpest in the Province of Madras. 

The Indian Medical Degrees (Madras 
Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act XX of 
'40). (11-1-41) t—I’o penalize the un¬ 
authorized use of titles etc., implying 
qualifications in any system of medicine. 

J'he Madras Hackney Carriage (Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act I of ’41). (4-1-41) 
To empower the Commissioner of Police 


The Madras City Mnnicipal (Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act IV of ’41). (12-2-41) 
To disqualify a person from being elect¬ 
ed or from continuing as a councillor 
or alderman if he is in arreas of any kind 
due by him (otherwise than in a fiduciary 
capacity) to the Corporation of Madras. 

The Factories (Madras Amendment) 
Act, '41 (Madias Act VI of Ml). (7-2-41) 
To restrict the examination of children 
and adolescents on tlieir own application 
or on that of their parents or guardians, 
to those cases where they are able to 
produce a certificate from the manager 
of a factory tliat they will be employed 
in the factory if a cortifiente of fitness is 
granted to them. 

The Madras City Municipal (Second 
{Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras Act VII 
of 1911). (26-2-41) 'lo provide for 

applications for a licence or permission or 
for Regia(,ration or for a renewal thereof 
being made in all cases within a specified 
period. 

The Madras City Municipalities, 
District MunicipaHlies and Local 
Boards {Amendment) Act. '41 (Madras 
Act VIII of Ml). (27-2-41) To 
empower the Government to modify 
from time to time or cancel any decision 
given by them in regard to dispute be¬ 
tween local authorities. 

The. Madras Finance Act, '41 (Madras 
Act IX of ’41). (18.3-41) :-'l’o reduce 
the general sales tax payable for the 
the year beginning on the "let April, '41, 
from Rs. 5 to Es. 4 a month in the 
cases of persons whose turnover does not 
exceed Rs. 20,000 and from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter or one per 
cent of the turnover in other cases. 

The Madras Districts Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Madras Act X of 
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’41). (17-3-41) To confer on the Govt, 
the power to make rules rsarding the 
conditions on which and in which of 
contracts may be made by or on hehalf 
municipal councils. 

The Madras Prohibition (Supplemen¬ 
tary Act, '41 (Madras Act XI of '41). 
(16-4-41) To rectify a defect pointed 
out by the Madras High Court, namely 
that the provisions of the Madr.ns 
Prohibition Act, 1937, so far 
as they related to dangerous drugs, were 
void by reason of the fact that the Act 
was not reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor-General or for the signi¬ 
fication of His Majesty’s pleasure under 
section 107 (2) of the Government of 
India Act. '35. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, '41 
(Madras Act XII of '41 19-4-41) 'I’o 
empower the municipal council nn<l the 
pauohayat to farm out the collection of 
fees for the use of cart stands. 

The Madras City Police (Amendment) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act Xlil of '41 28-4-41):- 
To minimize the beggar nuisance in the 
City of Madras. 

The, Madras Local Boards (Amend.) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act XIV of ’41 9-.’)-41);— 
To empower Government to supersede 
district boards for a miisimum period 
of tiiree years. 

The Madras Pawn-brokers Bill, '40 : — 
To regulate and control the business of 
pawnbrokers in the Province of Madras. 

The Madras Proprietary Estates 
Village-Service and. Hereditary Village 
Offices (Amendment) Bill, '10 'To make 
solvency a condition precedent to appoint¬ 
ment to certain village offices, to provide 
for the s\i8penBion or removal of officers 
who have ceased to be solvent, to provide 
for second appeals to the Hoard of Itove- 
iiiie against orders removing certain 
village officers and to empower the Reve¬ 
nue officer in charge of the division to 
disapprove the appointments submitted 
to him by the proprietor on the general 
ground of nnsnitability for office. 

The Madras Registration of Births and 
Deaths (Amendment) Bill, '41 ;—To make 
the registration of the name of a child 
in the register of births obligatory in 
non-mnnicipal areas within thirteen 
months from the date of the birth of the 
child. 

The Madras City Police and towns 
Nuisances (Amendment) Bill, '41 :—^To 
deal with the menace of Pathan money¬ 
lenders in the City of Madras. Another 
object of this Bill is to prevent the anno- 

35 


ance caused to neighbouring residents 
y the indiscriminate use of loud¬ 
speakers in public places both in the 
City and in the mofussil. 

The Madras Elementary Education 
(Amend.) Bill, '41 :— To free Govt, from 
the obligation to make the contribution in 
respect of taxation which may be sanctio- 
nm after the amending Act comes into 
force and to remove the statutory limit 
to the rate of tax. 

The Madras Public Health (Amend.) 
Bill, '41 : —To remove certain difficulties 
which have been experienced in giving 
effect to the provisions of the Madras 
Public Health Act, ’39, since it came into 
force in March, ’39. 

The United Provinces 

The United Provinces Stayed Arrears 
of Rant (Remission) Act, '39. (30-1-40) :— 
To remit, with certain e.xoeidions, arrears 
of rent the recovery of which h.ad been 
stayed l>y tire United Provinces Stay of 
Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act, ’37. 

The Uuiletl Provinces Tenancy (Amend-) 
Act, '-10. (30-4-40) To remove or 
romody accidental omissions in the origi¬ 
nal Act and to restore certain provisions 
wliich existed in the original Bill as 
introduced iu the Assembly. 

The United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates tAmendment) Act, '40 (18-5-40) — 
To clarify iiow lU'C-slump profits and post- 
slump inoiits slinll bo calculated in dis¬ 
tricts w]ii<’li have been re-sctt)cd or in 
which as.scssmcnt has been revised. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Amendment) Act, '40. (4-6-40) :—To 

post])Onc elections. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, '40. (4-6-40) ;— ^I’o 

postjione elections. 

The United Provinces Legislature 
(Suspension of Salaries) and Emoluments 
Act, '40, (13-6-40) :—'To diBcontiime the 
payment of salaries to officers and mem¬ 
bers of tlio Legislature of the United 
Provinces in view of the suspension of 
tlic constitution. 

Temporary Postponement oj Execution 
of Decrees (Amendment) Act, '40, 
(22-6-40) :~-To extend the period of the 
term of the original Act of '37 pending 
measures for the relief of indebtedness. 

The United Provinces Legislative 
Members Removal of Disqualification 
Act, '40. (26-6-40) : — To remove the dis¬ 
qualification which the members of the 
United Provinces Legislature would in¬ 
cur by accepting an office of profit in 
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His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
forces. 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Act, '40, (28-7-40) To control the pro¬ 
duction supply and distribution of power 
alcohol. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure 
{United Provinces Amendment) Act, '40. 
(26-8-40) :—To restore the validity of 
Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act of 
1872. 

The United Provinces Pomer Alcohol 
Amendment) Act, ’40 (10-11-40) :—^To 

exempt all military requirements from 
the operation of the original Act to 
enable the enforcement of the Act in any 
part of the province and in piecemeal 
when needed, and to make Provision for 
a contingenoy when there is a breakdown 
in the supply of the prescribed mi.vture 
of power alcohol and petrol. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control (Amendment) Act, ’40. (29-11-40) ;- 
To provide for (1) the control of pro¬ 
duction and sales of sugar, (2) the reali¬ 
zation of subsidy given to the industry 
and to einpoiver the provincial Govern¬ 
ment to relax the conditions of the Act 
in certain special circumstames. 

The United Provinces Special Powers 
(Amendment) Act, ’40. (10-12-40) :—To 
extend the period of the principal Act 
of ’32. 

The United Provinces Debt Redemp¬ 
tion Act, '40. (21-12-40) To reduce agri¬ 
cultural debt (i. 0 ., loans advanced prior 
to June 1, ’40) with a view to putting 
agricultural credit ou a sound basis. 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Act, ’40. (21-12-40) :— 
To restrict loans that can be borrowed 
by an agriculturist on the security of 
his crops or land to an amount that be 
can pay without hardship. 

The Khat Haripur Bias (Jaunsar 
Bawar Pargana) Tenants Protection Re¬ 
gulation, ’40. (21-12-40) To protect 
tenants from arbitrary ejectments. 


ment) Act, '41. 24-1-41) :—To set at 
rest doubts regarding the validity of pro¬ 
hibition notifications. 

The United Provinces Shri Badrinath 
Temple (Amendment) Act, '41. (24-3-41) 
To extend time for decision of certain 
disputes by Shri Badrinath Temple Co¬ 
mmittee. 

The United Provinces Intermediate 
Education (Amendment) Act, '41 (17-4 41) 
To withdraw from the purview of the 
Board the power of control over the 
curricula of the middle class of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, to delete Section 17 
of the original Act which has long spent 
itself and to substitute the words “Pro¬ 
vincial Government” for the words “Mi¬ 
nister of Education.” 

The United Provinces Redemption 
(Amendment) Act, ‘41. (21-4-41) ;—To 
make provision of Sections 17 and 19 of 
the original Act ap]dicab!e to such mem¬ 
bers of agricultural tribes in Bundelkh- 
and as have applied under the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act. ’34. 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Bill, ’39, To res¬ 
trict loans that can be borrowed by an 
agriculturist on the security of liis crops 
or land to an amount that he can pay 
without hardship. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Second Amendment) Bill, ’39 ;—I’o en¬ 
trust the administration of education in 
rural areas to the llislrict Boards by abo¬ 
lishing Education Committees. 

The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Bill, ’39 To re¬ 
move certain inconsistencies some amend¬ 
ments in Sections 4 and 5 of the Motor 
Taxation Act have been proposed. 

The United Provinces Prevention of 
Adulteration Bill, ’39 ;—To arm Govern¬ 
ment with sufficient powers to control 
the sale of Ghee and Vegetable oils in 
particular, and other foodstuff's and drugs 
in general. 

Central Provinces & Berar 


The United Provinces Sugar Facto¬ 
ries Control (Amendment) Act, '41 15-1-41) 
To raise the penalty in respect of sugar 
produced or sold by a factory in contra¬ 
vention of the conditions of its crushing 
license from annas eight to three rupees 
per maund. 

The United Provinces Entertainments 
and Betting Tax (Amendment) Act, '41 
(15-1-41) ;—To permit a simpler calcula¬ 
tion of moneys paid out by book makers 
to bankers. 

The United Provinces Excise (Amend¬ 


The Central Provinces and Berar 
Vidya Mandir Act, '39 (III of ’40 
15-3-40) -.—To provide for the establish¬ 
ment of Vidya Mandirs (defined as edu¬ 
cational institutions established or deemed 
to be estal)lished for the spread of litera¬ 
cy in a village or group of villages). 

The Central Provinces & Berar Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, '40 (IV of ’40 
25-3-40)To extend the provisions of 
Act VII of ’39 which expired on 1-4-40 
and bring it into conformity with the 
(Central) Motor Vehicles Act, ’39. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar Co- 
Orerative Societies (Amendment) Act, '40 
{V of ’40). (26-3-40) To provide, by 
meanB of compromise or arrangement, for 
repayment of liabilities of registered 
societies. 

The Central Provinces & Berar Pay¬ 
ment of Salaries (Temporary Repeal) Act, 
'40 (X of ’40). (28-6-40) :—To provide for 
the temporary repeal of the Act IV of 
'37 which fixed tlio rates of salaries and 
allowances payable to ministers, ollicers 
and members of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature. 

The Central Provinces Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, '39 (XI of ’40) (5-7- 
40) :—(i) To enlarge the right of transfer 
enjoyed by “absolute occupancy” tenants, 
(ii) To enable absolute occupancy and 
Occupancy tenants to acquire malik- 
makbuza rights, (iii) To repeal the 
provisions of the Act of ’20 relating to 
ejectment of occupancy tenants for non¬ 


payment of arrears of rent, (iv) To en¬ 
able a Kevenue Officer to declare a sub¬ 
tenant to be an occupancy tenant, (v) To 
give a tenant certain additional rights in 
trees on his holding. 

The Central Provinces Money-lenders 
(Amendment) Act, '40 (XIV of ’40) (23- 
9-4o) ;—To amend the Act of ’34 by re¬ 
enacting the provisions of the amending 
Act XIII of ’3(3, which expired on 30-9- 
40. The Act restric.ts the business of a 
money-lender to a district or districts for 
which he has been granted a registration 
certificate. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of General Elections to 
Local Boards Act, '41 (II of ’41). (21-2- 
41) ;—To provide for the postponement 
of general elections to local boards till 
the 3l8t December, ’41, owing to abnor¬ 
mal circumstances and conditions arising 
out of the war. 



The All India Hindu Maha Sabha 

Its Aims and Present Policy.* 

The Origin 

The first Hindu Sabha was established in the Punjab in the year 1907 with 
the following objects ;— 

(1) To Promote brotherly feelings amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
community (2) To help destitute and disabled Hindus (!!) To act ns trustees of such 
properties as may be entrusted to the [Sabha for charitable, religious, educational 
and other purposes (4) To improve the moral, intellectual and material condition of 
Hindus (.1) Generally protect, promote and represent the intercuts of the Hindu 
community (6) I'o help the establishment of similar Sabhas in other important 
towns. Note. (1) The Iriabha will not side with any particular system of religious 
thought and action, and will observe perfect toleration towards all tlie different reli¬ 
gious views. Note. (2) The Haliba will have no connection with any political body. 
As such the Sabha is not a sectarian, nor a denominational but an all-embracing 
movement, and while meaning no olfence to any other movement whether Hindu or 
non-Hindu, it aims to be anient a id watchful in safeguarding the iutcrests of the 
entire Hindu community in all rcsitects. 

It will be seen that the present aim and objoets of the Hindu Maha Sabha have 
been evolved gradually from these irrimary objects. Several phrases in the first 
draft of objects are still preserved and continued in the aini and objects of the pre¬ 
sent Hindu Maha Sabha. Every primary member of the Hindu Maha Bablia has 
to subscribe in writing to this aim and the objects. 'The present form is as follows:— 

(To organise and consolidate all sections of the Hindu society into one organic 
whole ; to protect and promote Hindu interests whenever and whereever necessary ; 
To remove iiutouchability and generally to ameliorate and improve the condition of 
the so-called depressed classes amongst the Hindus ; 'J’o revive and promote the 
glorious ideals of Hindu woman-hood ; to promote cow-protection ; To 
improve the physique of the Hindus and promote martial- spirit amongst them by 
establishing military schools and organising volunteer coiqis ; To reclaim all those 
who have left tlie Hindu-fold ; To found orphanages and rescue liomes for orphans 
and homeless women ; Generally to take steps for in-omoting religious, educational, 
social, economic and )>olitii:al intcrcHlB and rights of the Hindus. To promote good 
feelings between the Hindus and iion-Hindu communities in Hindusthan, and to 
act in a friendly way with them with a view to evolve a united and self-governing 
Bharateem Nation based on equality of civic rights and duties irrespective of caste 
and creea. 

Note The Mnhasabha shall not side or identify or interfere with or oppose 
any particular sect or sects of the Hindu Community in reBi)ect of its religious pra¬ 
ctices amongst themselves in so far as they do nor infringe on the fundamental civic 
liberties of others. 

The First Hindu Conference 

The first Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference was held in 1909 at Lahore. Near¬ 
ly 800 delegates from different parts of the Province attended the two days sitting, 
21st and 22nd October 1909. l ull report of this Conference was published in book 
form (200 pages) and copies are still preserved in Hindu Maha Sabha records. The 
late Lala Lajpat Eai who took a jnominent part in the Hindu Maha Sabha move¬ 
ment afterwards attended the conference and made a long speech on the first 
resolution on '‘Desirability of feeling of Hindu Nationality and Hindu Unity.” 

In his speech late Lajpat Eai quoted a very significant passage from his 
article on the Indian National Congress written ten years before that (i, e. in 1899) 
in the “Hindustan Eeview’’ of Allahabad. The following extract from this article 
written 42 years ago, will explain the motives behind the genesis of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha 

“The number of subjects upon which there is any likelihood of reasonable 
friction existing or coming into existence between members of different religious 
nationalities in India, ought to bo reduced to minimum, if there is any room for 
the same, in the agenda paper of the general assembly, such subjects being reserved 

*Specislly contributed by Mr. tt. V, Kolkar, Editor, Mahratta, Hony. Secretary, 
All India Hindu Mahasabha. 
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for Beparate treatment by the inclusive organisations of these nationalities. This 
will lead to a Hindu political or semi-political Congress or Conference being 
organised and the sooner it is done the better. As at present situated the absence 
of such an organisation places the Hindus at a distinct disadvantage, and takes 
away from them the chances of a united action or a uidted expression of opinion 
upon matters which affect the unity, prosperity and well-being and generally the 
interest of Hindus all over India. In order to leave no doubt as to the necessity 
of this step, I will be more specific. In my opinion, it should be the business of 
a Hindu Congress or Conference to support and take so far as possible such steps 
which might conduct to their unity and strength ns a religious nationality, as for 
instance, the language question, the question of character, the advisability of having 
common text-books, the teaching of Sanskrit language and literature all over India, 
the taking of steps which might lead to the protection of Hindu orphans from the 
hands of proselytising agencies of other denominations, and if necessary, to record 
a protest against those confidential circulars of Ciovernment, which aim at the 
favouring of other communities to the loss of Hindus”. 

Lala Lajpat Eai also explained how the Hindus by themselves formed a 
Nation. He said :— 

“It may be that the Hindus by themselves, cannot form themselves into a 
nation in the modern sense of the term, but that is only a iday on words. Modern 
nations are political units. A polilical unit ordiiuuiiy includes all the peoples who 
live under one common political system and form a yiate. Hio words ‘nation’ and 
‘state’ when thus considered are practically inien hnngeable phrases. 'I hat is the 
sense in which the expression in used in connection wiih the body called the 
“Indian National Congress”. 'Jhat is, no doubt, one use of the word and the one 
which is commonly adopted in modern political lileratnre. But that is not the 
only sense in which it is or can be used. In fact, the German word ‘Nation’ did 
not necessarily signify a political nation or a Ktate. In that language it connoted 
what is generally conveyed by the English expression “people” implying a 
community in possessing a certain civilisation and cullure. Using it in that sense, 
there can be no doubt that Hindus are a ‘‘nation” in themselves, because they 
represent a type of civilisation all their own”. 

With regard to the attitude of the Hindu Maha Babha towards other 
communities in India Lalaji said ;— 

‘‘In the present struggle between Indian communities, I will bo a Hindu first 
and an Indian afterwards, but outside India, or even iii India against non-Indians 
I am and shall ever be an Indian first and a Hindu afterwards. That is, in short, 
jny position in the matter. 

‘‘Holding that position, I bear no ill-will to my countrymen of other faiths. 
I wish them all joy and prosperity. In their efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
their own community, and to secure a position of advantage for their co-religionists 
1 do not find fault with them. In the existing political conditions of India they 
are perfectly justified in looking to the interests of their own community so long 
as by doing that they do not injure the Hindus by an unholy alliance with non- 
Indians.” 

'The movement was comprehensive from the beginning. Lalaji said ;—“The 
Hindu movement inaugurated by the organisers of this ooufereiice docs not con¬ 
template the exclusion of any one who is prepared to sail under the Hindu flag 
and take the credit or discredit which attaches thereto.” 

Ail these statements can be made by any leader of the Maha Babha in any 
Conference, Q’hese statements indicate the basis principles of the formation of the 
Maha Babha. In December 1900 at a meeting of loading Hindns held at Allahabad 
it was decided that an all India Hindu Maha Babha should be formed. The 
objects and rules were drafted and office-bearers were elected. The first Akhil 
Bharatiya Hindu Maha Babha Conference was held in 1914 at Hardwar. 

Till 1928 Bandit Madan Mohon Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Eai led the Hindu 
Maha Babha Movement. The BesBions of the Hindu Maha Babha were mostly 
held since 19‘22 along with the CongresB Bessions. fi'he Jubbulpur Session in 1928 
under the presidentship of Bhri. N. C. Kelkar marked the turning point. The 
Session voted against separation of Bind with an overwhelming majority against 
the advice of the revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who urged that the 
Maha Babha should not take the “odium” upon itself of making a settlement 
impossible by its I at denial but “to wait for the report of the sub-committee 
appointed by the Madras Congress.” 

The Maha Babha leaders bad till then participated in the ‘Indian’ politics 
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carried on by the Congress. But it must be noted that even there they formed 
a group in favour of parliamentary and constitutional activities and against Non-co- 
^eration policy and Gandhism in general. The first breaking away with the 
Congress began with the disapproval by Malta Babha leaders and followers of the 
“appeasement” policy of the Congress with regard to the political eoriBlitution of 
the country. The difference became more prominent when the Congress adopted 
the attitude of Neutrality towards the Communal Award, fi'he same difl'crcnce 
was visible when with regard to the policy in legisIafurcH. the Malta Babha felt 
the necessity of setting up candidates on the Malm Babha ticket as opi-tosed to the 
Congress. After the actual experience of the working of the Congress ministries 
in several provinces and especially in U. 1’., the breaking away from the Congress 
in the Parliamentary progTamme became complete. 

With the relhicpiishmcnt of the ministries by the CongiTSs, its adoption of 
anti-militarisation policy and Batyagraha for the principle of non-violence, the 
political divergence between the Hindu Maha Babha and the Congress has become 
almost complete. 

The creed of the Hindu Maha Sahha is ‘Comiileto political Independence’ for 
Hindustan. But since the beginning of this war the Hindu Maliasablm is demand¬ 
ing Dominion Btatus as a step towards the goal to be taken at the end of the war. 
llesolution No. 2 passed by the Working Uommittee on 19th November 1939 at 
Bombay runs as follows 

“This meeting of the Working Oommittee of the Hindu Mahasabha refuses to 
look upon Dominion Btatus as fui ultimate goal us if, E. 'Die Vifseroy has assured 
in the statement but instead insists upon it as an immediate stop to be taken towards 
the final goal of ahsolule itolitical independence and that a constitution based upon 
that status should be conceded to India at Uie end of the war at the latest. Even now 
it is not too late to mend. A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible and willing co-operation on tlio part of India”. 

The first resolution on the war situation was passed by the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha on 10th Beptember 1039 at Bombay. It runs as 
follows 

The Working Committee does not believe in the claims of any Power among 
the belligerent nations engaged in the present War in Europe, some of wliich are 
themselves Imperialistic in character and outlook, to the elfcct that it has been 
actuated solely by moral and altruistic consideration apart from its own National 
self-interest. 

But in view of the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
entered the War with a desire to safeguard the vital principles of Bight and Demo¬ 
cracy as against the rule of Force which claim does not fit in well with Britain’s 
Imperialistic Policy towards India—and in view of tlie feet that nowhere is there 
greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the Hindu 
Mahasabha declares as follows :~ 

Responslble Government at Centro 

(1) As the task of defending India from any Military attack is of common 
concern to the British Government as well as oursehes and as we are unfortunately 
not in a position to-day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample 
room for whole-hearted co-operation between India and England. In order to 
make such co-operation effective, the British Goveruineut should forthwith take the 
following steps : 

(a) To introduce full responsible Government at the Centre. 

(b) To redress the grievous wrongs done to the Hindus by the Communal 
Decision, both at the Centre and in Provinces, particularly in Bengal and the 
Punjab where they have been reduced to the position of fixed statutory minority, 
contrary to all principles of Democracy. 

(c) To inspire the people of India to feel instinctively that the Indian Army 
will bo the Army of the peoi)le of India and not of the British. 

(d) To remove artificial distinction of the so-called enlisted and not-eiilisted 
classes, that is, the martial and non-niuitial classes for complete Indiauization of 
the Indian Army as early as possible.” 

These two resolutions Lave expessed the demands of the Hindu Maha Babha 
to be satisfied after the war and during the war. These demands were also re¬ 
peated in the main resolution of the Madura Session in December 1940 and the 
resolutions passed at Calcutta in June 1941 by the Working Committee of the Maha 
Babha, 
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The Hindu Maha Sabha does not look at the war efforts from a moral basis 
and does not on that basis take sides in the European War. ‘Truth’ said Mr. Mun- 
shi reoently was the first casualty in tliis war. Well it is the first casualty in every 
war and on each side. The only thing with which Indians need concern themselves 
is according to the Hindu Maha Sabha ‘‘the defence of India.” The Maha Sabha is 
for militarisation and its support for war efforts is based mainly on that consider¬ 
ation of Belf-intercst. The Maha .Sabha does not believe that non-violence would help 
India either in the National or in the international si>here. In December, 1940, at 
the Madura Session, the Maha Sabha decided to launch a campaign of direct 
action to eutoree its political demands. But even then it was made clear that no 
direct action would afi'cet the Militarisation iirograrame, 'J'he political demands of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha are not yet fully satisfied. Still owing to the oomrannal 
situation created by the Dacca, Ahtiicdabad and Bombay riots the Maha Sabha 
abandoned the idea of direct action on an all-India scale. 'J'his decision was taken 
at a special meeting of the All Tniiia Committee of the Mindn Maha Sabha at Cal¬ 
cutta in June. 1911. The resolution as recommended by the Working Committee 
was adopted by the All-India Committee. It sets out the reasons that led the 
Mahasabha to take the decision. It makes clear that the demands of Hindu Maha 
Sabha wore not fully satisfied, bnt the Maha Sabha thought it advisable to po8t|)one 
indefinitely ‘direct action’ on an all-Hindusthan scale owing to the communal situation. 

If S<ityatiraha of the mildest type could not be undertaken in Sitid and was 
susponded in Bombay ovviiig to the riots, and if that is regarded as justifiable the 
Hindu Maha Bubba decision would bo eipudly so for similar reasons. 

As the political demands of the Mabasabha agree generally with the demands 
of the ‘‘Non-party Leaders Confereneo” or Baprn Conf. j’oin'e, Hindu Maha Sabha 
leadens like Sbri. Bavarkar, Dr. B. S. Moonjo and Dr. K. I’. .Mukhorji took active 
part in tlio in'oceoxliugs of the Conference both in Bombay and Poona and supported 
the demands of the Confci'cnce. 

It was from the point of view of militarisation that the Mahasabha supported 
the scheme of e.xptinsiou of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Council, The resolution passed 
by the Working Committee in September, 1040 says : — 

‘•In view of Lite opportunities that tire present w.ar oflers for the general 
militarisation of the Hindus and for the organisation of the defence of India on 
up-to-date and modern liijea so that India may be converied into a self-contained 
defence unit, the Hindu Malia Sabha is preiiared to work out the scheme of the 
extension of the Viceroy’s K.xecutive Council and the War Advisory Council but on 
terms of equity and justice.” 

The terms were stated in the rest of the resolution. It mainly opposes the 
Muslim T.Gagiie’8 claim of 5() yrer cent, reiu'csentation. 

’I'he Malia Sabha Working Committco has repeatedly urged that the British 
Oovernment should unequivocally declare that the (Tovernment did not approve of 
any scheme of division of India into two rlifforent Nations and States. 'I'he Maha- 
Sabha opposition to Pakistan is more insistent and unequivocal than that of 
the Congress. 

Owing to the experience of Congress Ministries and especially of the U. P. 
Ministry the idea of eon testing elections and caiitiiriug all elective bodies on the 
Hindu Maha Sabha or Hindu Saiighataiiist ticket wideh had been urged by the 
Mahasabha since PKH is gaining ground. Maluisaldia eaiididatea are contesting 
Municipal and Local-Board elections in various provinces, and by-eleetions to 
Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

The Hindu Party 

It must be noted that the Hindu Maha Sabha leaders do not expect that 
there would bo a Mahasabha Party in the Legislatures. They expect that there 
would he a united Hindu Saughatauist Party which would include Sikhs, 
Saiiatanists, Arya-Saraajisis, Hindu Nationalists etc. Sliri. V. D. Savarkar has 
repeatedly explained this idea in the presidential addresses at the Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta Sessions of the Hindu Maha Sabha iii 1937 ’38 and ’39. At 
the Ahmedab ul Session in 1937 ho said ;— 

“Let the Varnashvama Svvarajva Bangha, the Hindu Maha Sabha, the Arya 
Bamajisls, the Shiromani Sikh Sabha, the political organisation of the Democratic 
Swarajya Party, that stand for an honourable unity and a truly national Indian 
State and tlie great Ashramas, Sanghas and Jatiya Sabhas that take their stand on 
Hindulva, form a United Hindu Party in the Legislatures.” 
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At Naj^pur Session In 1938 Bhrl Bavarkar said :— 

“The only way to chastise the anti-Hindu and anti-National policy o£ the 
Congress, the "best and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the formation 
of a ITindu Nationalist Front. Let all our Badhus, Sanatanists, Arya Samajists 
and Sanatanist organisations make it a point never to vote for a Congress candi¬ 
date but for a Hindu Nationalist candidate." 

At the Calcutta Bcssion in 1939 Shri Bavarkar said :— 

“AI)ove all, we shall have to form ‘a Hindu Tarty’ including Banatanists, 
Arya Sainaiists and all such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections who have 
not as yet any formal connection with the Hindu Maha Sabha as an organisation 
but are as devoted Hindu Sanghatanists as the Hindu Sabhaites themselves.” 

Future Constitution 

The attitude of the Hindu Maha Babha with regard to the future constitution 
of India has been Rxplaine<i by Bri. Bavarkar in his Presidential speech at the 
Calcutta Bossiou of the All India Hindu Maha Babha in December 1939. It was 
as follows ;— 

‘"riio Hindu Sanghatanist Tarty aims to base the future constitution of 
HiudiiBlhiui on the broail principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespedivn of caste, creed, race or religion—provided they all avow and 
owe an excinsivo .and devoted allegiance to the Hindnslliaiii State. The fundamental 
rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worsliip, of association etc. will 
be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restrictions will be imposed on them in 
tlie interest of tlie public peace and order or National emergency will not be based 
on any religious nr racial cousidoratioiis alone but on common National grounds. 

“But as praeti(!nl politics requires it and as tlie Hindu Sanghatanists want to 
relievo onr non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of sns|)ieion, we ore prepared 
to emphasise that the legitimate rights of luiuoritios with regard to their Religion, 
Culture, and I.angnagc will be e.vprcssly g-iiaranteed on one condition only that 
the equal rigtits of tlio majority also must not in any case bo encroached upon 
or abrogated. Every minority may have separate schools to train up their children 
in their own tongue, their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive 
Government lielp also for these, but always in propottion to the taxes they pay 
into the common exchequer. Tlie same principle must of course hold good in case 
of the majority too.” 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principlo of one man one vote, but is baaed on 
the communal basis then tliose minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will he allowed to have them,—but always in proportion to their 
population and provided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal right 
in proportion to its population too.” 

Himlutva Is not a religion 

The Hindu Maha Babha is not a religious organisation. Hindiitva or Hindu- 
ness wiiicli includes Arya, Sikh, Biahmo, Buddhist and Jain is not a religion but 
a nationality. Hindutva docs not depenil on parlioular spiritual belief or system of 
pliilosophy. Before the advent of the Muslims and Christians all Hindu secular 
iuslitutions, traditions, customs were ‘Hindu’ becavise they were Hindusthani or 
Tmiian. If a Banatani Hindu becomes an Arya or a Bramho, the Hindus do not 
feel the need of reconversion. A conversion from Hinduism to the Muslim or 
Christian faith is not dreaded because of the change of “religious creed” involved 
in it but because it removes the Hindutva which is a nationality. 

Hindu Nationalism is in ultimate analysis only another name for true Indian 
nationalism. 

“In a country like India where a religious unit tends inevitably to grow into 
a cultural and national unit the Buddhi movement ceases to be rnerely a theological 
or dogmatic one but assumes tho wider significance of a political and national 
movement.” (Bavarkar in the introduction to “History of the Hindu Malta Sabha” 
published by Hindu Malta Siiblia Head Ofilee, New Delhi, 1938). 

In the secular and national sense of Hindutva all Christians and Mussalmans 
in this eountry should have been Hindu Christiaits and Hindu Mussalmaus. A 
number of Christians have recently come forward to say that by religion they 
were Christians but by culture and nationality they were Hindus. 

These religions came from outside India and brought with them non-Hindu 
(i. e. non-Indian) culture and customs. And proselytising in their case meant da- 
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nationalising. ‘Hindntva’ is the nationality in Hindusthan and of Einduathan. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha is not baaed on Hindu religion but on Hindu nationality 
and hence it is not a religioua but a national organisation. 

Hindu Sabha AetlTitles 

Owing to the fact that the distribution of seats in Legislatures and other elective 
bodies are made dependent on the comparative proportion of the populations of 
different communities, the correct enumeration at the census has assumed special 
importance. The year 1941 being a census year the Hindu Mahasabha called upon 
all Hindus to record themselves as Hindus. The Maha Sabha workers were asked 
to co-operate with the census authorities. In order to rouse all Hindus to the 
importance of the census the Mahasabha observed a census week. In Bengal the 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha made tremendous efforts to ensure correct record 
of the Hindu population. The Mahasabha leaders have exposed the tendency 
of census authorities to separate the Hill tribes from the Hindus. In Assam this 
device of disintegrating the numerical strength of Hindus has been done systemati¬ 
cally. Even non-Hindu Sabliaites like Shri A. V. Thakkar have come forward to 
expose this manipulation by Assam census antborities. 

The Mahasabha started special relief funds for helping sufferers in Bukkur and 
Dacca riots. In Bombay tiie Hindu Mahasabha organised relief, guidance and help 
to Hindus at the time of the recent riot. 

The Militarisation Committee or Mandals in different provinces are actively 
helping and encouraging young Hindus to join the various Defence Services which 
are thrown open owing to the exigencies of the war situation. 

Resolutions—Working Committee-New Delhi—18th & 19th January 1941 

The first meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Maha 
Sabha after the Madura Session of Uecernber HMO was held at New Delhi at the 
Hindu Maha Sabha Bhavan on 18th and 19th January 1941. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Muhherjee presided. The following resolutions of public imiwtance were passed 

COMMPNAI, Eior 

“The Hindu Mahasabha views with alarm the tendency disclosed in the recent 
Communal riots in variou.s Provinces such as Bihar, United Provinces, Bengal and 
others on the occasion of the Id Festival on the part of Miisliras to perform Cow sacri¬ 
fice in Hindu localities in order to offeird and hurt their religious feelings. The Work¬ 
ing Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha hereby points out to the Govern¬ 
ment that time has come when the authorities in charge of Law and Order should 
suppress these provocative and mischievous activities of the Muslims with strong 
hand.” 

“That the General Secretary be authorised to issue a circular letter to all 
Provincial Hindu Babhas to submit specific aud definite instruotions regarding the 
sacrifice of Cows in purely Hindu localities and detailed information regarding 
riots or disturbances arising out of it.” 

Gtiaziabad Riot 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
strongly deprecates the attitude adopted by the Provincial Government towards 
the Hindus about the riot at Ghaziabad on 10th October, 1940, and particularly 
condemns the callous way in which the Police fired on an unarmed peaceful 
Hindu Dashehra Procession without any warning and further protests against the 
inaction of the Government in not ordering a judicial enquiry into this affair and 
against the subsequent unprecedented orders passed prohibiting all processions 
without licence and forfeiting licences for arms of respectable peace-loving Hindus. 

Census Week 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Hindu Sabhas to observe the Ist Week 
in February, 1941, as the Census Week, The following programme is recommended 
for the week ;— 

(1) To get in touch with the leaders of All Hindu Communities including 

Aryas, Sikhs, Jains, Brahmans, Budhists, Depressed Classes, and Tribes and impress 
upon them the necessity of recording themselves as Hindus in the coming Census, 
mentioning if need be their particular nomenclature. _ . i-r- j 

(2) To bold meetings, distribute thousands of pamphlets, instructing Hindus 
about their duty with regard to the Census. 

36 
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(3) To see that Santala, Bhila, Gonds and other tribes who have so long been 
returned as auitnists record themselves as Hindus and for that purpose to broadcast 
haud-bills, posters, pamphlets in their lown language. 

(4) To organise students and other youngtnen in every union of every district 
for rendering honorary services during the Census fort-night with instructions that 
they should accompany ollicial enumerators for ensuring accurate enumeration.” 


Resolutions-Working Committee—Dadar—9th to 11th March 1941 
Hindu Militaii’sation Mandals 

The second meeting of the Working Committee was held on 9th. to 11th, March 
at Dadar, Bombay. Dr. Sliyamaprasad Mookherji presided on the first day, and Shri 
Savaihar presided on the next day. The following resolution about Hindu mili¬ 
tarisation was passed ;— 

“With a view to give effect to tlie resolution passed at the session of the 
Hindu Mahasaldia at Madura on ‘Immediate Trogramme”, all provincial and 
district Hindu Sabhas are calh^d upon to form “Jlindu Baiuikikaran Mandals” 
(Hindu Militarisation Mandals) 

(a) 'I'o encoui'ago Hindus to join the army, navy and air forces as well as the 
ammunition factories, the aeroplane factories, ship-building yards and such other 
factories, schools and institnlions in l■onn«(Jtion with war craft. 

(b) To hold public meetings, ilistrihuto literature and carry on propaganda 
in all ways and with all means to iusiil mililary-mindednoss in the Hindu public 
in general. 

(c) To collect, publish and stipttly information regarding the rules, regulations 
and facilities in connection with the recruiting of military, aerial and naval forces 
and to try to remove whatever diiliculties are found to stand in the way of those 
Hindus who are ready to get themseivos enlisted in these forces. 

(d) To establish contact with all military and other dej'artmental authorities 
to get iuforruatioii and to got removed any grievaneos of Hindu forces. 

(e) To sot on for a country-wide, agitation to get the Arms Act so mended as 
to bring it on a par witli wiiat exists in ICngland to-day. 

(f) T'o lii'ing all possible picssiuo on the Senates and other educational insti¬ 
tutions in general and the (lovernment in iiartieulav to make military training 
compulsory in high schools and I'olioges with a view to bring it up in near future 
to the Htamlard of eflicicucy obtaining in the case of students in the powerful free 
countries iu the world. 

In order to co-ordinate and control and guide the activities of all these 
provincial and their subordinate district Hindu Militarisation Maldals an All-India 
Hindu Militarisation Mandal should be constituted under the aegis of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. ('I'oiilaUvely) 'I'lio Hindu Militarisation Mnudal should be formed 
with Sjt. Q. V, Ketkar as Chairman and Sir ,T. 1’. Srivastava, Mahashay Ratanchand, 
Raja Narayanlal Titli, Bjt. Madusudaa Majiimiiar, Sjt. S. N. Banerji, Dewan 
Baliadur Ramaswami Sliastri. Sjt. Kainbhau Rajwade, Dr. N. D. Bavarkar, Rao 
Bahadur S. K. Bole, Kunwar Chandkaranji Shardu, Dr. Moonje, Sjt. Kalikar, Sjt. 
Aaand Priyaji and Dr. Kaney as members, with powers to co-opt. 


Resolutions—Working Committee—Nagpur—12th & 13th April 1941 
The Dacca Riots 

Tile 3rd meeting of tlic Committee was held on the 12th and 13th April 1941 at 
Nagpur. Shri Savarkii.r presided. The following resolutions were passed. :— 

‘ (A) In view of the seiious situalion in Dacca and villages round about Dacca, 
the wholesale looting and arson, and burning of villages by Muslim goondas 
encouraged by the incapacity of the Bengal Government to protect Hindu life and 
property and in view of tlie fact that tlionsaiids of Hindus in villages are rendered 
penniless and homeless and are seeking refuge in Tripura State, the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Government to suspend the consti¬ 
tution in Bengal and place the administration directly in the hands of the Governor, 
“(B) Tlie Working Committee expresses its sense of gratitude and appreciation 
of the help which the Maharaja of Tripura is rendering to the unfortunate Hindu 
refugees from Dacca and villages near about by allowing the refugees entry and 
shelter in the State.” 
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ResolutlonB—Working Committee—Calcutta—IJth & 15th June 1941 

ViOERO Y—BAVARKAR CORRES PONDEN CE 

The 4th. meeting of the Committee was held at the Ashntosh College Hall, 
Calcutta on the 14th and 15th June 194t. The following resolutions were passed 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mnhasnbha has given its most careful 
consideration to the correspondence that has passed between its I’resident Veer 
Savarkar and the Viceroy in pursuance of the Madura Resolution, and has also 
examined the pronouncements made from time to time by the Becretary of State 
for India in connection with the political situation in India. 

The Committee observes the following points enumerated in the Viceroy's reply 
to the demands put forth by the Hindu Mahaeabha, namely, 

(a] “That the proclaimed and accepted goal of the British Parliament is to 
lead India to an actual and equal co-partnership with Great Britain and other sell- 
governing Dominions immediately after tlie war and that us early as may he.” 

(b) ‘‘The Governors who are responsilrle for the ynotcction of minorities in 
their provinces, were determined that there weiild be victimisation and that where 
any community commits acta of aggrestion against another, the full power of the 
Government would be used to maintain public (uiler.” 

The Committee further notes that the Viceroy turned down some of the 
fantastic communal demands put forward by the Moslem League with regard to 
the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Coraraittee also notes that the Bee.rclary of Slate for India had under the 
presure of public opinion, created by the Hindu Miihasabba criticised adversely the 
so-called Pakistan proposal and advocated the cause of the unity and integrity of 
India as a State and a Nation which evoked indignant jiroiesls from the advocates 
of Pakistan scheme and that only recently Sir J.ancelot Graham, the Governor of 
Sind, made a VRiljlio statement to the efl'ect ‘‘that the imsu'cseion in political circles 
that the Pakistan scheme was favoured by the British Government was incorrect.” 

The Committee also notes that the Government of India has taken action 
against the Khaksar movement which the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha urged in 1910. 

Viceroy’s Evasive Repi.ies 

The All-India Committee is still of opinion that the replies received from the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State regarding the demands of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are evasive, unsatisfactory and disappointing. The latest utterances of the Secretary 
of State with regard to the Pakistan scheme ))rnctically indicate a reversal of the 
policy as embodied in his “India First” speech and in no way dispel the just 
apprehension of the Hindus of India about future British intention regarding such 
scheme. In other respects also, the Secretary of State’s speech is reactionary and 
mischievous. While on the one hand, it is a direct encouragement to reactionary 
anti-national Moslems to persist in their attitude of ohstniction for holding up the 
future political progress of India ; on the other hand, it indicates a refusal on the 
part of the British Government to part with yiolitical power and hand it over to 
the Indians. The decision of the Secretary of State in turning down even the 
immediate demand to Indianise the Viceroy’s Executive Council on himsy pretexts 
is another instance of the anxiety of the British Government to utilise the reaction¬ 
ary Moslem view-point against the best interests of India and also makes it 
demonstrably clear that even in this crisis the British Government is not willing 
to part with autocratic powers unless compelled to do so. 

Hindus Grievances in Mdsi.im Provinces 

The Committee further notes that in spite of the Viceroy's declaration of the 
responsibility of Governors for the protection of the interests of minority communities, 
Hindu interests in Bind, North-Western Frontier Provinces, the Pniijab and Bengal 
continue to be systematically assailed and in Eastern Bengal in particular the 
Hindu Community did not get any adequate protection during the recent anti-Hindu 
rising of the Moslems. 

The All-India Committee having fully reviewed the present situation in India, 
and having taken into consideration the developments since December, 1940, both 
national and international and particularly in view of the wide-spread and organised 
aggression on the Hindus, which it is the paramount duty of the Hindus to resist 
and crush, and also in view of the fact that the War is rapidly approaching our 
motherland on both the frontiers, resolved 
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(I) that the question of launching; the campaign of direct action on an All- 
India issue and scale be postponed for the present. 

(II) That such postponement will not in any manner debar any action that 
may be required to be taken on important local or provincial issues affecting the 
civic, religious, cultural or political rights of Hindus, it being understood that such 
action, if proposed to be taken by any Provincial Hindu Sabha, will require 
the previous approval of the All-India Working Committee which will extend to 
any such movement, if approved, the active support and sympathy of Hindus from 
all parts of India. 

Sanghatan On National Scale 

The campaign of the Pakistan riots already set on foot by the Muslims, 
makes it imperative that Hindu Sanghatanisls throughout India should organise 
themselves on a national scale, and should be imepared in every locality to defend 
their hearths, homes, teiin)lcR, Hindu riglits and above all, Hindu honour, consoli¬ 
dating all available forces to resist the dangers facing Hindusthan. 

That in order to intensify a spirit of resistance against all oppression and 
aggression, a comprehensive, constructive programme he immediately taken in hand, 
stress being laid on the following aspects ;— 

(A) Creation of Hindu solidarity and consolidation of all classes of Hindus 
by adopting a social programme wliich will remove all artificial barriers, and will 
rouse spontaneous pan-Hindu consciousness among them. 

(B) Effective organisation of Volunteer-Dais to be recurited from all classes of 
Hindus for defence of Hindu rights against all aggression. 

(C) Vigorous campaign for enrolment of at least one crore of Hindu Sabha 
members to be completed before the next All-India Session. 

Cyclone Havoc 

The All-India Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy for the cyclone 
stricken areas in different parts of Bengal. Assam, Malabar and other places, and 
calls sections of Hindus to reiidur all possible help in relief operations. It also 
urges upon Government to take adequate steps so that no discrimination is made 
in conducting relief operntionii out of government funds particularly in areas where 
Hiudus are in a minority. 

Defence oi ludia Kiiles 

That the All-India Committee exiuesses its strong disapproval of the appli¬ 
cation of the Defence of India Hides by iho Qovernnient to suppress legitimate 
expression of political opinion and activities, thereby strengthening the grip of 
bureaucratic control in India by taking advantage of the war situation and in 
particular against the Hindu Saughatanists and tlie Hindu Sabha workers. 

Bengal Census Bungle 

The All-India Committee condemns the action of the Government of Bengal 
in interfering with the Census operations in Bengal and in particular the sourriloua 
campaign of villification carried on by the Chief Minister of Bengal against the 
Hindu community and calls uiion the Government of India immediately to 
intervene and to prevent any manipnlalion of Census figures in Bengal so as to 
inspire confidence in the Hindus of Bengal with regard to Census operations in 
Bengal. 

Communal Harmony 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that communal amity cannot 
be established in this country by pandering to anti-national communal demands 
of minorities, but by recognising equality of civic rights for all communities with¬ 
out distinction and by giving equal protection to the language, culture, religion of 
communities, adherence to the principle of “one man, one vote” and the integrity 
and indivisibility of Hindusthan as a Nation and as a State. 



The Punjab, Sind & Frontier Hindu Conference 

Presideutial Address—Lahore—1st March 1941 

The Punjab, Sind and North-West Frontier Hindu Conference was h Id at 
Lahore on the Ist March 1941. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjae, Working-President 
of the All-India Hitidu Maha Sabha, presided. 

Tales of ‘sufl'ering and misery’ of the Hindus of Sind and the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince were narrated by sjicakcrs from these provinces at the Conference. Eai 
Bahadur Mehr Chnnd Khanna, Leader of the Hiudu-Sikh Nationalist Party in the 
Frontier Assembly, said that the situation in respect of the life and luoperty of 
Hindus in the Frontier Province was worse than the j)light of Hindus in Sind. 
He visualised that the Pakistan Scheme would not materialise but ‘Pathanistan’ 
was sure to succeed in the Frontier. The speaker warned the Hindus of the rest 
of India that, if communal fanaticism, prevailing in the Frontier, was not checked 
in time, it would syucad to the Punjab and other neighbouring provinces. Keferring 
to the rise in kidnappings, murders and dacoitics during the last two years, Rai 
Bahadur Khanna said tliat ninety.nine per cent of the victims were Hindus. It 
was wrong, he added, to presume that the economic condition of the peo]ite of the 
Fi'onticr w'as the cause of the crimes. He appealed to the Conference to find a 
solution of this question. 

Mr. BJwjroj Rajwani, General Secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
referred to what he described as the havoc caused by communal fanatics in Sind. 
He warned that if Hindus of other provinces did not come to their loseue they 
would not hesitate to migrate to tho neighbouring provinces as suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi, 

Bhai Parmanand criticised tho Congress Satyagraba and suggested that 
Conm'essmcn instead of courting arrest would spend a few montlis in iloing propa¬ 
ganda for Hindu Sanghathan. 

“Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan Scheme will remain embodied only in pamphlets and 
reports and, so long as twentycight crores of Hindus remain alive, it will not 
operate in any iiart of Hindusthan," declared Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
presiding over the Conference. Dr. Mukherjee detailed tlie grievances of 
the Hindus in the Muslim majority iirovinces, and deiilored the apathy of the 
Hindus, who, he said, had refused to face the realities of the situation. The policy 
of the British Government to-day, he continued, was to deny the Hindus, who 
constituted two-thirds of India’s population, their just political rights’ and 
to adopt a pro-Muslim attitude calculated to strengtlien communal tension and 
bitterness throughout the country. The Hindus had, during the last half of a century, 
made every honest efl'oit to create a common platform to achieve the political 
aspirations of India as a whole. 

The policy of appeasement by Indian politicians, witli the best of intentions 
had failed. Dr. Mukherjee went on, and they w'ere confronted to-day with a gigantic 
Anglo-Muslim conspiracy to crush the liberties of the Hindus and to retard the 
political freedom of their motherland. Dr. Mukherjee felt convinced that if in the 
eight provinces where the Hindus were in a majority, there had been strong 
Hindu Maha Babha Governments in ofllee, not only would the rights and liberties 
of the Hindus in those jirovinccs have been )>rote< ted, but the cause of the provinces 
like Bengal, Sind and the Punjab woidd have been quickly and efi'ectively served. 
Explaining the ideals of the All-India Hindu Midia Sabha, Dr. Mukherjee said : 
“Ours is not a communal organisation in the sense that we are anxious to realise 
the aims of our community as such by depriving other communities of their legiti¬ 
mate rights or by lowering the flag of India herself. All that we say is that the 
systematic and persistent sacrifice of the rights of the Hindu has created an intoler¬ 
able sitnatioii, and we are not prepared to permit any constitutional edifice to be 
erected on the ashes of the Hindus. 

■‘The Hindu Maha Sabha lays down” continued Dr. Mukerjee, “that one of 
its essential objects is to establish good relationship with all other communities and 
to work with them in barmonioiis co-operation for achieving the common good of 
India. We are fully prepared to oiler etiual rights of citizenship to all persons 
professing diverse religions but residing in India, subject to only one condition, 
namely, that they identify themselves without reservation with India’s joys and 
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sorrows, will claim no separate entity of their own, and will be sons and daughters 
of Hindustan first and anything else only next.” 

Dr. Miikerjee then made an appeal to tlie “great Sikhs of the Punjab who have 
shared the same vicissitudes of tortunc for centuries as the Hindus, and who are 
labouring under similar communal and politii.-al disadvantages to-day,” to join the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and to revitalise it, not only in the Punjab but everywhere in 
India so that “we may boldlv undo the wrongs and ujuoot the deliberate acts of 
injustice and reinstal Reason and Free<lom,” 

“A cry had been raise<l by a section of Muslims—and Dr. Mukerjee was glad 
to find that the Premier of the Punjab wiw not one of them—that the Indian pro¬ 
blem could not be solved unless they accepted Mr. .linnah’s Pakistan scheme. He 
urged the Sikhs to collaborate with the Hindu Miilia Sabha to frustrate “this un¬ 
holy attempt for the vivisection of o\ir Motherland.” 

Alluding to the political situation. Dr. Mukei'jee observed that a policy of 
wholesale non-co-ojieratian had landed them in disaster, and said that political 
power was of vital iraiMi'tance for a |)cople in bondage. He advised the audience to 
“fight relentlessly for more power and go on fighting'till you reach the journey’s 
end”. 

So long as the Communal Award remained, Dr. Mukerjee continued, and the 
Hindu-Muslim jiroblcm was not solved, the Congress should allow the disputes to 
be settled as between the Muslims on the one liand and a strong and virile Hindu or¬ 
ganisation such as the Hindu Maha Haljlia on the oilier. Cirmimstances had reached 
such a stage to-day that, even if any settlement was reached—and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha was not against a settlement coiiskstent with the Imlian National demand—it 
could be reached among siiokesmcu of the two respective jiarties speaking and 
ac-ting as such. 

Alluding to the war situation, Dr. Mukerjee said tliat the war was devoloiiing rapi¬ 
dly. The British (ioveriiment’.s au.swcr to India’,s demands had been unsatisfactory, 
and utterly inconsistent with its declared war aims. The Hindu Maha Babha bail 
advocated that the llindus should join the army and be rcjireseiitod adecpiately and 
eftectively in the task of India’s freedom. Whiitcvcr tlieir quiirrels with British 
policy might be, he added, it would bo nothing short of committing suicide if they 
allowed the Indian array to be manned by a vast majoiity of non-Hindus. 

Concluding, Dr. Mukherjee referriKl to the jueaent attitude of the Congress and 
said that its policy must undergo a radical change if it was to keep pace with the 
trend of Indian polities to-day. 


The U. P. Hindu Conference 

Resolutions—Allahabad—15th April 1941 
Pruvention op Cow-Slaugiitijr 

The session of the U. P. Hindu Conference was held in the Purnshottamdas 
Park, Allahabad on the 15th April 1941. Among the resolutions adopted by the 
conference were ; 

“This Hindu Conference abhors with indignation the prevalence of cow slaugh¬ 
ter in India and requests the U. P. Government to adoj't immediate measures for 
its prevention as it is against tlie religions susceptibilities of the Hindus and is 
detrimental to the economic progress of the coiuitry. (Put from the cliair). 

“This conference demands from the U. P. (jovernment that no non-Hindu be 
allowed to keep any shop or stall or hawk about and preach or make any religious 
propaganda during the Hindu Melas in the province. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Chandrika Prasad Singh of Ballia and secon¬ 
ded by Mr. Ram Mohan Lai Agarwala of Morudabad. 

Future Constitution and Hindu Mahasabua 

“This open session of the U. P. Hindu Conference declares in clear and em¬ 
phatic terms that the Hindu Mahasahha is the only representative body of the 
Hindus and the Indian National Congress has no right to represent the Hindus and 
as such any settlement or compromise arrived at between the British Government 
and the Congress and the Muslim League regarding the future constitution of India 
will not be binding upon the Hindus unless it has full and equivalent approval of 
the Hindu Mahasahha. 
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‘A copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of State for India, the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council and the Governor of the United Provinces’. 

Baja Maheahwar Dayal Seth of Kotra moving this resolution said that such a 
resolution rvas very necessary. The Congress which called itself a national organi¬ 
zation representing the Indian Natioi) did not, as evory-body knew, including the 
Government, represent the Muslims but it c.ouhl safely claim to be the representative 
of the Hindus as at the last elections it had captured almost 90 per cent, of the 
Hindu seats. The Congress could itself not claim to be representative of the Muslims 
as it now dared not set up candidates for Muslim seats. That was demonstrated by 
the fact that at the bye-election Nawabzada Liacpit Ali Khan was allowed to be 
returned unopposed. 

Continuing the Raja of Kotra said that whatever might have been the position 
at the last general eleclious the Hindu public had now realized that it was very un¬ 
safe for them to trust the Congress to safugiianl their culture, religion and rights. 
He asserted that the sportive oirer of Mr. Raiagopalachariar that lie would treat it 
a national government if all Muslims were appointed at the Centre, the declaration 
of Mahatma Gandhi that he would treat the rule by Nizam as cent per cent. Bwaraj, and 
the pamphlet issued by the Congress Ministry in the United Provinces, taking pri¬ 
de in what they did to suppress the Hindus’ rights and interests in order to unduly 
favour the Muslims, had opened the eyes of the Hindus and the country must make 
it clear that no settlement arrived at liy any lioily other than the Hindu Mahasabha 
would bo binding on the Hindus. The speaker oliserved that if the Congress was 
really a national organization it was none of its hnsinesR to negotiate the terras for 
Hinan-Muslim unity with Mr. .linnah or the Muslim League. 'That work was of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. And, he added, even Mahatma Gandhi agreed with that view 
for he told the speaker when he saw Mahatma Gandhi, a contile of months ago, 
that he (Mahatma Gandhi) did not go to Mr, ,linnah lo negotiate on behalf of the 
Hindus blit he wanted to bring about an iinder.staiuling between the Congress as an 
organization and the Muslim League as an organization. 'The siienkor added that 
everybody knew that if such an understanding was arrived at it would be at the 
cost of the Hindus’ rights and interests. 

They could not forget, ho said, tliat Mahatma Gandhi had given a blank che¬ 
que for the Muslim at tlio Round 'Table Confinencu and tliey could not also forget 
that the present demand for Pakistan was the direct result of laying too much em¬ 
phasis on Hindu-Muslim unity, without which according to the Crngress, Bwaraj 
was impossible. 'The Mnsliin wanted a price for giving support to the Hindus’ de¬ 
mand for self-government and they had now gone, therefore, lo the extent of deman¬ 
ding a division of India. 'Tlie Hindu Mahasabha, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth re¬ 
marked, could never allow such an obnoxious scheme to be brought into operation. 

He also referred to the atrocities committed on the Hindus in the Gorakpur 
district. 

'The resolution was seconded by Mr, Jainti Prasad, an advocate of Meerut and 
passed. 

Madras Governmeni- Condemned 

"This conference condemns in strong terras the action of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment prohibiting members of the Arya Baraaj and Hindu Mahasaliha from addre¬ 
ssing public meetings or taking out tirocessioii during the anniversary of the Mus¬ 
lim League held at Madras in this month.’ (Moved by Swami Vidyanand and se¬ 
conded by Dr, Satya Frakash.) 

Qorakhpdr Incidents 

On the motion of Mr. Ram Mohan Lai Agnrwala, which was seconded by Mr. 
Kamakhyadat Ram, the conference )>assed a resolution with reference to Gorakhpur 
distriet incidents, condemning the ‘pro-Muslim policy’ of the British Government, 
demanding an impartial enquiry in connection with the Barhaj firing, and asking 
the Government to adopt a fair and im|>arbial ])olicy. 

Eutuee Constitution 

“This conference condemns the obstructive policy adopted by the Muslims to 
impede the ataiiment of independence for India, and urges upon the Government 
to make an immediate declaration that in the framing of the future constitution 
for India no Muslim demand, which in the opinion of the majority be frivolous and 
futile, will be given effect to.’ (Moved by Satya Charan Varrna and seconded 
by Mr, Vithit flriday,) 
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Dacca Stjffererb 

‘‘This Hindu conference fully sympathises with the sufferings of the Hindus 
of Dacca who have been made victims of the savage and bnita! attacks of the Mus¬ 
lims and condemns the pro-MuslIm policy of the Bengal Government which has 
ever since its formation been incessantly and intentionally inflaming and inciting 
communal feelings amongst, the Muslims and demands from the Government of 
India the immediate snsiiension of the constitution in Bengal.' 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Surya of Aligarh delivered a vigorous speech while moving 
the resolution and he gave a picture of the plight of Hindus in Dacca. 

Mr, Salya Charan Verma seconded the resolution. 

Another resolution was passed enjoining upon the Hindu youths to join the 
Hindu militia in large numbers with a view to defend and safeguard the Hindu 
interests and a committee was appointed to take steps in that direction. 

Need foe United Fkont 

Mr. Satya Charan Verma moved and Pandit Moolchand Malamya seconded 
the following resolution 

"This Hindu conference recognizes the Hindu Mahasahha as the only repre¬ 
sentative body of the Hindus and fe(iiicHl.8 the All-India Hindu League, Hindu 
Sangathan Committee and other bodies which have created separate platforms to 
abolish their separate existence and merge in the Hindu Mahasahha, in order to 
put an united front at this critical jiinotiire. A committee of Mahant Oigvijai 
Nath, Pandit Moolchand Malaviya, Mr. Sahkar Bahadur Jorari, Raja Maheshwar 
Dayal Seth and Mr. Karnkbyadst Ram, be formed to bring about unision amongst 
these bodies and to set at rest the controversies among the provincial organizations’. 

Sadhus and Hindu Sanoathan 

“This conference roquestes the Padhus, Mathdharis, Gurus and Acharyas, who 
are the spiritual leaders of the Hindus, to join the Hindu Sangathan movement 
and thereby strengthen the Hindu cause with a view to save the imminent destruc¬ 
tion of the Hindu culture and religion’. (Moved by Pandit Narmadeshwar 
Upadhyaya and seconded by Mr. K. 0. Nigam.) 

Lohaku Incident 

The conference also adopted a resolution condemning the attach on the Arya 
Samaj procession made in the Jjoharu state last month. 

The All India Hindu League 

Opening Day— Now Delhi—I5th February 1941 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu League began its two-day 
session at New Delhi on the IStli Feb. 1941 under the presidentship of Mr. M. S. 
Aney, the president of the League. After confirmation of the proceedings of the last 
meeting the provincial branches of Bengal, Kashmir and U. P. formed recenty were 
affiliated to the All-India Hindu League. It was resolved that provincial Hindu 
League conferences bo held in every province under the auspices of the provincial 
Hindu Leagues at places suitable to the convenor and Kuiiwar Guru Narain, general 
secretary of the League, was authorized to take steps. 

The letter from the general secretary of the Hindu League, Srinagar (Kashmir), 
was read and it was resolved that every help be rendered to the Srinagar Hindu 
League as requested by the general secretary in his letter requesting the president 
of the All-India Hindu Ijcagiie for successfully counter-acting the activities of the 
Srinagar Christian missionaries. Tt was further resolved that steps be taken to 
invite the attention of his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir with regard to certain 
grievances relating to the administration of the rides governing educational grants. 
The question of census operation was also discussed by the committee. Mr. 
Aney informed the committee in detail of the talk he and Bbai Parmanand had 
with the Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell. The session then adjourned. 

2nd Day—Resolutions—New Delhi—16th February 1941 

That the Government should take an initiative by inviting leading public men 
‘who are willing to cooperate with them in their war efforts to assume the res- 
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ponsibility for the administvation of the cental Qovenment’. was urged in a resolution 
pased by the working committee .of the League which concluded its two-day meeting 
on the next day, the 16th February, Mr. M, 8. Aney presiding. 

The oommitee urges upon the Governmet ‘to proceed forthwith with the forma¬ 
tion of an expanded council consisting purely of non-official Indians representing impor¬ 
tant elements in the national life of the country and place at least one of them in 
charge of the Defence department.' 

Text of Eesolction 

The following is the text of the resolution :— 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu League views the recent deve¬ 
lopments in the International situation in Europe, Africa and America with great 
concern as in its opinion it is fraught with potentialities of great danger and full 

menace to the rnor.al and material progress of humanity for a long time to come. 

The defeat inflicted by the brave i)eovilo of Greece on the Italian armies and the 
successes achieved at Hiddi Barani and other places in Africa have to some extent 
removed the danger of imminent invasion of fiidia by the enemy and also kindles 
the hope that the British nation will be able to defeat the totalitarian forces and 
will the war in the end. The comniittce expresses its admiration at the heroic ma¬ 
nner in which tlio people of England have been lighting the enemies and standing 
the trials and liardsliips and sutferings which indiscriminate bombing raids inevita¬ 
bly cause. 

The League desires to note with pride the jmvt i>!aycd by the Indian army in 

defeating the Italians in Liliya, Abyssinia and other parts of Africa and offers its 

hearty congriitnlatioas on the heroism shown on the hattleflelds. 

Ttie T.cague, however, feels certain that tiie United Kingdom notwith.standing 
her grim resolve to figlit the war to the finish at all costs, cannot solely rely on her 
own rcsonjvo in men, money and ninnitloiis to achieve this end, niia it stands in 
dire need of; aedive coopcral.ion and assistance in every form in her gigantic efforts 
for the snecesafnl jirosociitioii from friendly countries like India and America. 

The League is of definite opinion that the British ( tovernmerit .and the Govern¬ 
ment of India will bo giiilly of cidjiablc negligence if tliey fail to do everything in 
their power to awakrai the national spirit of tlic Indian people and enlist their 
active Bymi'atlucB and secure their onthiisiastic. co-oiieratiou in the war efforts. India 
has unlimited resources in men and materials raiuircd for war purposes and they 
will be readily available to the Britisli nation for the prosecution of the present 
war, provided the Indian peoide are a)(proached in a right Bjiirit and persuaded to 
share and shoidder with the people of tlic United Kingdom the responsibility of lighting 
the totalitarian forces, not merely for the cstabliKlinieiit of democracy in Poland and 
other European eoiiiitries, but for the cstablisliinont at the end of the war of a res- 
ponsibic govcniinent in India invested with the same itowcrs and privileges as the 
self-governing colonics of Canada, South Africa or the Australian commonwealth 
enjoy. 

The League is definitely of opinion that the British Government in order to 
prepare the country for the establislnncnt of the Dominion Status type immediately 
at the end of the war, must nec-cssarily carry out witliont delay the processes of the 
Indianisation of the central Government, industrialisation of the country and the 
militarisation of the population to the ulmo.st [tossiblc limits during the period of the 
war itself. 

The League urges upon the Government to take an initiative by inviting leading 
public men who are willing to cooperate with them in their war efforts to assume 
the responsibility for the administration of the central Government and proceed forth¬ 
with with the formation of an expanded council consisting purely of non-official 
Indians representing imiiortant elements in the national life of the country and 
place at least one of them in charge of the Defence department. 

A bold and conrageons stop of the nature is, in the opinion of the League, 
also absolutely necessary to appeal to the imagination of the people and evoke in 
them a genuine sense of responsa in the form of voluntary and enthusiastio coopera¬ 
tion in the prosecution of tlie war effort. 

This step will also insjure tlie people with the confidence that the work of in¬ 
dustrialisation and the militarisation of the p; ople which are the two indispensable 
conditions for the efficiency and adequacy of the defence of any country will be 
vigorously and vigilantly i)uiBucd and completed within a reasonable time. 

The creation of a completely Indianized central Government during the period 
of the war, of the Government’s resolve to maintain the political unity of India as 

37 
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one undivided nation and to establish the full responsible government of the Domi¬ 
nion type at the end of the war besides serving as a solvent of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem and the political deadlock, will give the impetus needed to the people to 
make supremo national effort for the defeat of the authoritarian powers and the 
success of democracy in the civilized world. 

Othejs. Eesoujtions Passed 

The committee passed eight other resolutions, one of which opined that ‘Congress 
Satyagrahis who court imprisonmeut should bo classed as political prisoners and 
given all the amenities that are due to political prisoners and must not be grouped 
along with the ordinary prisoners. The resolution also deplored the repeal in the 
Central Provinces of the Act passed by the Congi'ess Ministry regarding political 
prisoners, and called for its revival. The formation of a national army in India 
forms the subject of another rcsohition whh-h calls upon the Government of India 
‘to abandon the polii;y of segregation of British from Indian units, the political 
prejudice continiiig army recruitment to jiarticular classes, and the communal 
practice of giving prc])Onderance to one particular community or province in the 
army. 

Another resolution criticized the census operations with particular reference 
to the entry of the name of the religion of aboriginal tribes in Bihar and of the 
castes of Hinduism in the Punjab and Bengal. The committee maintained that 
‘the eouduet of the enumerators is contrary to the instructions wliich the central 
census oilice had yiromiserl to issue and which they arc given to understand have 
actually been issued also’. 

The committee suj)ported the candidature of Mr. .Tamnatlas Mehta for one of 
the two scats in tlic central 1/Cgialative Assembly recently declared vacant. 

Pakistan 

A resolution relating to Pakistan demanded the British Government ‘to make 
an unequivocal declaration tliat they will summarily reject any sclieme that aims 
at or is caiculatod to impair the solidarity, integrity and unity of the Indian 
nation’, and declared that ‘(lie Hindus cannot feel any genuine entlniBiasm in co- 
oiieratiiig witli the Government in tlicir war olibits so long as the Communal 
Award is allowed to corrode and (lestroy tlie spirit of nationalism in the country 
and the sword of Pakistan is hanging over their lieads’. 

qiu; committee urged ui'on H. E. II. the Ni/.am the necessity of introducing 
the reforms in ids state 'at tlie earliest date possible’. 

Yet another resolution urged upon Ilinilu women to 'take real interest and 
play a fuller part ia the Hindu national life by joining the Hindu movement in 
larger numbers. 

Resolutions—Working Ooraralttee-New Delhi—29tli & 30th March 1941 
Pl. ATEORM FOR AU. PARTIF.a 

With the object of creating a common jilattorm for all yiolitical parties on 
matters of common concern,, tlic Working Committee of tlie All-India Hindu 
I>eaguo, wliich concluded its two-day session at Now Dcllii on the 30th March 1941, 
passed a resolution appiointing a Committee of nine members, with Mr. M. S. Aney 
as Chairman, to examine the question from all iioints of view and submit for 
consideration of the Working Committee of tlie I.eaguo at its next meeting concrete 
proiiosals indlciiting changes tliat may lie rdpiired to be made in its name, creed 
and constitution. The resolution reads; 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League carefully considered 
the suggestion iiuulo liy the President of the Hindu League that it is necessary to 
widen tlio splierc of its activities on the one hand and to avoid all possibilities of 

conliict with the work ami programm ■ of the Hindu Maha Sabha on the 

other. Tiic Committee is of opinion that, so long a.s the League is confined to 
Ilindiis only, its activities are likely to run paralied to some extent to those of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha. 

“The I.cagiio has, diiriiig the brief period of its existence, done much useful 
work in giving the right lead to the people in regard to their duty towards the 
last Census operations and also to fight the demand for Pakistan made by a certain 
section of the Muslim iiojuilation of India. It has established itself as an integral 

part ill the future life of India. Many active and energetic workers in different 

parts of India have been fired with the desire to serve the country under the flag 
of this League. The Committee feel legitimately proud of this achievement. 
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“One of the objects of the League was to create a common political platform 
for all political parties on matters of common concern. In experience, it is found 
that unless some fundamental changes are made in the constitution of the League, 
any substantial progress in this line is diflicult. 

It is therefore resolved that a Committee consisting of the President, Mr. M. 
8. Aney, Knnwar Gum Narain, Kao Eajah Sham Bihari Misra, the hon. Lala Ram 
Saran Das, Mr, B. G. Khaparde, Kiinw.ar Hirday Narain, Dr. Dalai Mitra, Mr. 
Ram Nath Kalia and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai be aiijiointed to examine the ques¬ 
tion from all points of view and submit for the consideration of the working com¬ 
mittee of the Hindu I.eaguc at its next meeting concrete proposals indicating the 
changes that may be required to bo made in its name, creed and constitution, for 
this purpose.’’ 

Pakistan : Invitation To Stticide 

The resolution on the Pakistan scheme, passed by the Committee, reads : 

“The Working' Committee of the All-India Hindu League has before it the 
task to combat the persisting menace of Pakistan whieli aims at the partition of 
India, laying tlic axe at the very root of the one-nation idea and ideal. The 
unification of the Indian people has gone on for centuries, and at the time when we 
are about to reap the fruits of tlie labours of generations of scllless nation-builders 
who have sacrificed themselves at the altar of the Motherland, has come the cruel 
blow of the so-called Pakistan movement which is the direct outcome of the 
“Communal Award’ as embodied in the Government of India Act, Ifi:).'). The 
Ijeaguc oonsido-r Pakistan as an invitation to the. nation to commit siiioido and 
the movement has got to be erusbed. Politics may divide the various nationalist 
parties and leaders but Pakistan ought to unite nationali.sts of all shades of opinion 
whether those of liindn, Muslim or other communties for, whatever the sins of the 
nationalists, extra-territorial patriotiniu is not one of them. We have nothing higher 
to look for than the rc-buildiiig of India’s future greatness on the greatness of lier 
past, and with tliat end in view, tlio Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
League enjoins that an Anti-Pakistan Day bo celebrated all over the country on 
April 27 next and urges upon all the nationalist organisations of the country, of 
wliatovcr caste or creed they may be, to celebrate the day as one of special signifi¬ 
cance by holding peaceful jmblic meetings in all the cities and towns or the country 
and passing resolutions to record their strong protest against the so-called 
“Pakistan” and the "Communal Award”. 

Kuppout poll Andhra Province 

The Committee supjiorted the demand of the Andhra people for a separate 
Andhra Province to be carved out of Madras Presidency, and urged that particular 
attention should be paid to the demands of the Andhra people for representation of 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce on the Madras Port Trust, for the teaching of 
Telugu in primary schools in Hyderabad State and the enlistment of Audbras in 
large numbers in regiments that are being raised in the Madras Presidency, 

The Committee protested against the eircular of the Punjab Government, 
declaring that “Adi Basis” shall not be tabulated as Hindus and urged the Census 
authorities to show the Addi Basis of tlie Punjab and other similar tribes as part of 
the Scheduled Classes. The Committee further urged the I’unjab Government to take 
steps to remove defects in the enumeration of Hindus in the Punjab and in Lahore 
in particular in the last Census. 

A resolution called upon the Government not to make any distinction between 
listed and non-listed classes for the purpose of recruitment to the defence forces, 
and suggested that recruiluicnt should neither be confined to any particular class or 
particular province but should be extended to all classes of peojile in all parts of 
India. 

It was decided to ascertain the ojiinion of the members of the Committee befoi'e 
the President fixed the venue and date of the second annual session of the Con¬ 
ference of the All-India Hindu League and the President was authorised to make 
announcement in this connection. 

The Committee condemned the alleged attack on a peaceful religious procession 
of Arya Samajists, led by Swami Swataiitranand, at Loharu by Muslims and urged 
the authorities to take suitable action in the matter. The Committee ofi'ered its 
sympathies to Swami Swataiitranand and others injured at Loharu. 



The All India Muslim League 

Activities of the League from January to December 1941* 

The first Tneeting of the Working Committee of the All India Muslim League 
in the year 1911 was held in Jlelhi to consider the situation created by Mr. 
Amery’a speech with regard to the slogan “India First”. 'J'he Working Committee 
in view of the resentment with which his speech was received in Muslim India, 
passed a resolution viewing with disapproval the pronouncement made by the 
Secretary of State for India, which gave an impression contrary to his previous 
pronouncements. The Working Committee pointed out that the terra “Indian’’ 
covered three times a greater range of pcoidc than the term “Knropcan” did, 
and strongly criticised Mr. Amcry for having indulged himself in such misleading 
slogans. The Working Committee further pointed out tliat the Mnssalmans of 
India were proud of being Indians and (irmly believed in ‘India for Indians’ ; and 
further said that it was in that sjirit that the l.ahore resolution of Pakistan was 
adopted, for tlie Mussalmaiis of India were convinced that Pakistan was the only 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. 

In the same resolution the Working Commiltee while expressing the views 
of the Muslim India, reaiiirmcd their adlierenec to the Lahore resolution which 
laid down the basic princi\ileB on which the future constitution of India was to 
be framed, before it could bo acceptable to the Mnssalmans of India—naniply ‘that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may bo neccssnry, that the 
areas in which the Mnalims are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India slionld be grouped to constitute “Independent States” 
in which the oonstitnent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

Mr. Araery disappointed the Mnssalmans of India by the expression of the 
slogan ‘Tiidia First” as his previous s[ieechcs never gave an im|>ression that he 
ever thought of India’s conslitiiLional position ii> that light. On many occasions 
before making this uttcrcnce, he had exju'cssed himself tliat the differences existing 
between the ilindus and Mnssalmims of India are greater than the differences 
existing among the European nations to-day. lie said tliat unitary form of Govern¬ 
ment was not suited to India, and also iiointed out that India being a vast sub¬ 
continent, it was capable of being divided into various parts. But sometime after, 
he began preaehing political and economic unity of India and raised the slogan of 
First'’. This was the reason vvhy this pronomicement of Mr, Amery had 
created grave appiehensions in the minds of the Mussalmans of India, and resulted 
in great disappointment. 

It appeared that the Ihitish had begun to yield to Congress owing to Mr. 
Gandhi’s campaign of civil disobedience which had liccii just started. It looked 
as though Mr. Amcry had not realised that the only object of starting the civil 
disobedience was, ‘to bring pressure on tho British Government to resile from the 
position it had taken, in regard to the future eonstitntiou of India relating to the 
Mussalmans and other minorities, and concede to the Congress demands which 
are fundamentally opposed to Muslim India as they are detrimental to their vital 
interest.’ 

Mr. Gandhi’s remarks in the columns of ‘Harijan’, had caused no less 
apprehension than Mr. Amcry’s statements, namely “so long as there is no workable 
arrangement with the Muslim League civil resistance must involve resistance 
against the League”. It clearly showed that the staiting of civil resistance without 
an arrangement with the League under the cloak of ’liberty of speech’, was only 
a crude method of getting over previous statements and confusing the issues. This 
was further confirmed by what Mr. Gundlii was reported to have said to the 
secretary of the Hindu Muhasablia, that if the Hindu Mahasabha was inclined, it 
could partake in the reorganisation of the Central Government, but the question 
of the Congress doing so would not arise so long as the Congress demands 
remained uneouceded. 

It can be clearly seen from what has been stated above that the Congress 
is fighting the British Government for the acceptance of its demands, which made 

"Specially contributed by the Secretary, All-India Muslim League, Delhh 
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the Council of the All-India Muslim League adopt the resolution statiag that 
they “have no doubt as to the real motive and object of Mr. Gandhi, in launehinK 
and pursuing vigorously his movement of satyagraha and draw the attention of 
the British Government that if any coneeasion to the CongreBS is made wtiieh ad¬ 
versely affects or militates against the Muslim demands, it will be resisted by Mus¬ 
lim League with all the power it can command and the Muslim League desires to 
place it on record that if the situation demands it would not hesitate to intervene 
and play such part in the struggle as may be necessary for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the Mussalmana of this country. 

Evidently what Mr, Gandhi wanted was not the freedom of speech but the 
acceplaiice of the Congress demands. And what were all these demamls ? Adult 
Franchise, Constituent Assembly and National Government. If all that was wanted 
was freedom of speech, then why were all tlicse counter demands simultaneouBly 
made. It was notiiing but blowing hot and cold in the same breath. Mr. Gandhi 
knew that if he had started bis civil disobedience movement on any other plea except 
that of freedom of siieeeh, he would have been immediately told that notiiing could 
be done as the Hindus and Mussalmane are not united and there is no agreed 
demand and that Congress would have been considered to be acting very unwisely 
by conn tries like America. The demand for freedom of speech was an eyewash. 
'The Congress started the Satyagraha movement to coerce the British to accept their 
demands irrespective of any agreement with Muslim India. 

The Working Committee in a resolution passed on the 22nd February. 1941 
fixed 23rd March of every year to be observed for explaining the principles of the 
Lahore resolution popularly known as the Pakistan Resolution. AnoUicr resnlniion 
for holding a Muslim League week every three months by the Provincial and His- 
ti'lct Leagues was passed for the purpose of explaining to the jieoplo tbroiighout 
India the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim League and for making a 
drive to enrol more members of the League and to take ui> the following construc¬ 
tive programme for the uplift of the Mussalmnns economically, socially and edu¬ 
cationally. 

(i) That the cottage industries should be promoted and encouraged and stores 
should be established at central places on co-operative basis. 

(ii) That the Muslims should use Garha made by Mnssahnans on all 
occasions of festivity and mourning, so that the due impetus may be given to the 
Garha manufacture. 

(iii) That Night Schools should be opened in order to spread Adult Education. 

(iv) That Uu-lslamic ceremonies should be given ui) and discouraged. 

(v) That no loans on interest be taken for marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

(vi) 'I’hat the use of Inloxicnnts and Gambling should be checked. 

(vii) That the true spirit of brotherhood, based on the Islamio conception of 
equality and fraternity should be infused among those Muslims, who have adopted 
the Un-Islamic view of caste, based on profession, and occupation. 

(viii) That ranohayais sliould be established, in order to settle ordinary dis¬ 
putes BO that people may not suffer nnneeessary monetary loss by going to law-courts. 

(ix) That Muslims should be persuaded to take to Commerce and Industries. 

(xl That full interest should be taken in all the schemes of rural uplift and 

progress. 

In the first week of April 1941, the Bombay Provincial Muslim League held 
its session under the presidentship of Nawahzada Linquat AH Khan, Honorary 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim League. In his address which he delivered at 
this session, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Kban Saheb dealt with the various aspects of 
the political activities of the All India Muslim League, with particular reference to 
the various methods adopted by the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha and ex¬ 
plained in detail the importance of the Lahore resolution popularly known as the 
Pakistan resolution. He expressed the belief that there was no other solution except 
that of Pakistan which alone solved the difficulties of lioth Hindus and Mnssalmans 
and that was the only way by which both Hindu and Muslim nations secured for 
themselves an honoured place in the life of this country. 

At the historic session of the All India Muslim League held at Madras in the 
2nd weak of April 1941, Mr. M. A. Jinnah set at rest all doubts that existed in 
the minds of the Hindus regarding the Pakistan scheme. He made it quite clear 
to them that the MussalmaiiB of India were determined to fight for Pakistan and 
achieve it at any cost and told bis fellow couutrjmen that the Muesalmans shall 
never agree to anything less than Pakistan, 
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Followinp: are the words in which Mr. Jinnah reiterated the demand for 
Pakistan at the Madias session. “We want to establish a completely independent 
State in the North-West and Eastern zones of India, with full control of finance, 
defence, foreign affairs, communications, customs, currency, exchange etc. We do 
not want under any circumstances, constitution of All-India character, with one 
Government at the centre.” He further explained that the Mussalmans will never 
be a feudatory of any power or of any Government at the centre so far as their 
national home was concerned. “Democracy”, he said, ‘‘means a majority rule but a 
majority rule in a single nation and in a single society is understandable. Repre¬ 
sentative Government in a single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, is under¬ 
standable. Can such a system ever work or succeed when you have two different 
nations, and more tliau two nations in the sub-continent, when you have totally 

two different societies, Muslims and Hindus.particularly in this land of ours there 

is another nation, Dravidistan. 'I'liree percent oi the high castes (Brahmins) by 
skillful manoeuvring and by skillful methods of electioneering have secured a 
majority rale. Is this democracy ‘I’’ 

He explained that l-he ideology of the League is based on the fundamental 
principle that the Muslims of India are an independent nationality, and any 
attempt to get them to merge or give up their nalioiial and political identity and 
ideology in that of others will not only be resisted, hut will be fiUilo for any 
one to attempt as Huy were determined to establish the status of an independent 
nation and an indepcndejit state in the Biib-conllnenl. 

Mr. Jinnah in his memorable and historic address at the Madras session made 
a passing reference to Babu Kajiudra Prasad. What ho is reiiorted to have said, 
with regard to the Pakislaii Hcbeme is all follows :— Bubu Bajiudra Prasad 
was asked a few days ago (April 10) about the PakisUm Scheme. He said 
the Working Gommiltee of thn Congvess never discussed the scheme as that was 
never referred to it by Mr. Jinnah. Did they believe tliat the Congress Working 
Committee never discussed the echemo '! 'J'his ghost (Pakistan) had been hatmting 
them since 1940. 

‘‘What standard of truth was that ? Congress leaders had discussed, issued 
statements and written volumes about Pakistan. Babu Rajimlra Piosad liad issued 
a pamphlet with regard to the Pakistan tSehcnie. He would tell Babu Kajindra 
Prasad, to ask his Working Commitleo to discuss it, if they have not already done 
BO, apply his mind to it honcslly and without prejudice. If there is any political 
wisdom or stalcsmansliip still left in the Congress Icadersliip.” 

As regards the Hindu Mahasabha, Mr. M. A. Jinnah made the following 
remarks in the course of his presidential speech at Madras, which are note- 
wortliy :—“SO far as the Hindu Mahasabha is concenied, it is an absolutely incor¬ 
rigible and hopeless organisation. 1 will give you one B|)eeiineii of its stateKinanship. 
Mr. Savarker, president of the TTinilu Mahasiibha, sent a message to the Sikh Con¬ 
ference ill Karachi urging them (o take their due sliiire in the Defence services of 
India, and added that when the Muslims woke up from the dreams of Pakistan 
they should see established Sikliislan instead in the Piiniab. Mr. Savarker not 
only talks of Hindudom and Hindu Nation and lliiidu Raj, hut urges the Hikhs to 
establish SikhislHii Mr. Savarker is not uu ordinary man, he is the president of 
the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

Eeferring to the conference of Non-Party leaders in Bombay, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Bombay proposals were nothing less than another name, another movement 
and second edition of the Poona proposal for a National Government. “If you 
read the memorandum, there can be no doubt left that Sir T. B. Saprii is entirely 
on the wrong line and I am sorry that he has been caught in the trap by the wire¬ 
pullers of other organisations behind this movement. 

Mr. Jinnah said that ‘this vieioos jiropaganda" which was being pursued and 
the way in which they were “harassed” was not confined only to the Press and the 
public in this country, but to his amazemcvit and aBlonishmeiit he found that “even 
the British Press was being misled.” This was that the Times, London, one of the 
best informed papers, wrote on April 1. "It is fools’ day”, Mr. Jinnah commented 
amidst laughter and the Times “has been fooled.’’ “While these proposal have,” wrote 
the Times said Mr. Jinnah, “encountered much opposition in various quarters it is 
significaiit that the roost general Press comment on them is that they offer a fresh 
opportunity for re-examining the political situation. Mr. Jiniiah’s recent statement 
in the Central Assembly that the Muslim League would co-operate in a reconstituted 
Executive, provided his scheme for partitioning British India is considered after the 
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war, may make it easier for the two chief Indian parties to reach some temporary 
understanding.” Mr. Jinnah remarked that this was a feeler regarding a change of 
attitude on his part and he could only aay to “the doyen of the British Press” that 
his was “ingratitude stronger than any traitor’s arms.” 

Keturning to the point as to why they did not demand “Pakistan here and 
now”, Mr. Jinnah said that it was due to one and only reason, namely, we did not 
wish to embarrass a British Government when they are engaged in this struggle of 
life and death and their own existence. That is why we said that so soon as the 
circumstances may permit or soon after the war, the whole problem of India’s 
conslitnlion most be examined do novo. Instead of the British Government 
acknowledging this as an hononiablo attitude on oiir part, worthy of their gratitude, 
1 find that even the British Press is playing into tlie hands of the Congress and 
Hindu propaganda. I do not know who is responsiljle for this, whether it is Lord 
Linlitligovv, or wliether it is Mr. Amery, the Seeretary of State for India, or whether 
it is His Maiesty’s Government. But let me oiicc more em|ihaaise from this plat¬ 
form that the policy of the British Government in India, of inaction, of weakness, 
and of vacillation, is going to prove more disastrous than it is even in Europe. 
Cannot tlicse men see that events are moving so fast and that maps are being 
changed ? Look at what is hap|iening in Europe. Look at what the Axis powers 
are doing—placating and placating, vacillation, weakness, inaction.” 

In this connection, Mr, Jinnah referred to the mar<-.h of events in Yugoslavia 
and said that following tlie Gorman capture of Zagreb, the Yugoslav Province of 
Croatia had boon ),)roohdracd an independent Blatti’, according to the (lerraan News 
Agency, and a Croat general liad called on all otiicials, army officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers to take tJie oath of aUegianeo to tlie “New Btato.” They 
should remember, Mr. Jinnah said, that in Yugo,-;hivia, there were the Clroats, the 
Blovoues and tlie Borhs. Their position was v'cry much like ours in India, 
“Uraviilastans and the Liravidians, Pakistan and the Mn.slims and lliridustan and 
the Hindus. Hei'e is a mighty sub-continent, and the question really is, are you 
going to wait and allow somebody else to come hero aiul do the job for you or are 
you going to do it yourself.” 

One'of the most important fesiturcs of the Madras session, apart from tfie 
memorable speeeli of Mr. Jinnali, was an ainendmciit of tlie League constitution in 
the Article defiiiing the^ creed of the Tjoagne so as to embody the goal of Pakistan. 
It is essential to mention here this important amendment to the constitution of 
the League. 

(i) “The establishment of completely Indep.endent States formed by demar- 
eating geographicidly contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted, 
with'telTitorial readjustments ,as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
Mussnlmaus arc numerically in a majority, as in the North Western zones of India, 
shall be grouped together to constitute Iiidcpcndeut States as Muslim Free National 
Homohinds in which tlie constituent units sli.^ll he autonomous and sovereign ; 

(ii) That adciiuatc, cilectivc and niandatory safeguards sliall ho siiceilically 
jirovided in the constitution for minorities in tlie above mentioned units and regions 
for the lu’otectioo of their rcligioos, cnltnral, ceonomic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interosta in consultation with them ; 

(iii) ’Phat in other jiarts of India whore tlie Mussalmans arc io a minority, 
adequate, clfcctive, and mandatory safeguards sirall he .siiccihcally provided in the 
constitution for them and other minorities for the luotection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in consul¬ 
tation with them : 

I.ater political develoments consequent on the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence Council 
are too well-known to need enumeration. Tlie All India Muslim League considered 
the changes as against the policy adopted by the League organisation. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah in his interview with the Viceroy at Bombay, had olarifiod the position of 
the All India Muslim League vis-a-vis the Govenimeul in the matter and lodged 
his protest against the inclusion of Muslim League members in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council and the so-called National Defence Council. 

'I'ho meeting of the Working Committee of the Ail India Muslim League 
was held on the 24th, 2,5th, and 26th of August 19H, at Bombay under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Mr. M. A, Jinnah to consider the eases of those who had joined these 
Councils without reference to the president or the Working Committee. Mr. Jinnah 
acquainted the Committee with his conversation he had with the Viceroy on the 
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constitution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Council, 

Mr. Jinnah criticized the Government and the members of the Muslim League 
including the three premiers of Bengal, the Piinjab and Assam, who had joined 
the National Defence Oouncil. The Committee considered the position and passed 
resolutions calling upon 8ir Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir Mohd. Baadulla and Mr. 
Fazlnl Hiiq, premiers of the Punjab, Assam and Bengal reB|>ectively to resign from 
the National Defence Conucil. The resolution also announced that since Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mohd. Saadnlla had already expressed their willing¬ 
ness to resign, the question of taking any action against them did not arise. 

Mr. Fazlnl Ffuq had been given time to resign from the National Defence 
Council and Mr, .Tinnah h.ad been authorised by tlie Committee to deal with him 
in case he failed to resign. Along with these matters the Committee also considered 
the situaiinn in Iran and passed resolutions dealing with the military occupation 
of certain Muslim States in the ne.ar east by Great Britain and her allies and also 
regarding the iin-provoked aggression against Iran by Great Britain and Russia, 
contrary to the declarations of the British Government. 

Following are the resolutions :— 

Resolution No. 0. 

“The Musalmans of India are greatly perturbed at, and view with alarm 
the military occupation of certain Muslim Slates in the Near East by Great 
Britain and her allies. 'I’lie Working Committee of tlm All India Muslim League, 
therefore, urge upon the British Government and her allies to declare unequi¬ 
vocally that the sovereignty and independence of those Muslim States will be 
immediately restored as soon as circumstances ixirmit and that the pernicious system 
of mandates and the creation of zones of inlluonce for European powers over these 
countries will not be resorted to.” 

Resolution No. 7. 

"d'lu) Working Committee have learnt with dismay the news of the unprovoked 
aggression against fran by Great Britain and llussia, contrary to all the dociara- 
tioiis of the British Government to respect the neutrality ar«d sovereignty of non- 
combatant states to ui)hold winch the British Government and her allies are 
figlning Nazism, and in violation of the fundamental lu’ineii'les of International 
Law : and warn the Government that this action of the allies will still more 
com])licato the Near East situation and alienate tlie sympathies of Muslim India 
and create bitterness in their lioarts, which will result in the withdrawal of every 
hell) '>>' them to the allied cause.” 

'I'tie Committca also passed a resolution deploring the action of His Excellency 
the Viceroy in having gone out of his way to canvass the Muslim League members 
for Bccuriiig their association with the sclieme of expansion. Iii another resolu¬ 
tion the Committee expressed their amazement and alarm at the pronouncements 
made by Mr, Amery winch amounted to a breach of faith to Muslim India. 
Resolution No, 8. 

“riie AVorking Committee of the All India Muslim League deplore that His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for securing their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the iOxecutivG Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council within the terms of the oiler of the 8th of August 1940, behind the back 
of the lender of the orgauisatioii, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of tlic League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its resolution dated 
the 29lh of September 1910, which was duly communicated to liim by tlie President. 

Further the Comniiltee condemn the observations of Mr. Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, made in the House of Commons in his speech on the 1st of 
August 1941, to tlie effect that he was glad “to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in dclianco of party discipline, iiatriotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India's defence,” thereby casting a serious reflection on the patriotism of 
those wlio have been deliberately and by various raaiicouvres wanted to commit a 
breach of iiarty discipline. 

The Working Committee are of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
to resuscitate and impose upon India, the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 
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the Muelimg of India and the solemn promises made to them and is intended to 
mislead public opinion in Great Britain and abroad. 

Beaolutlon No. i). 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League are amazed and 
alarmed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India and a responsible minis¬ 
ter of the Crown should be permitted to make pronouncementB which amount to a 
breach of faith to Mnslim India and to rceiln from the dcclnn’d policy of the 
British Government, viz ; that the constitutional issue will in no way bo ijrejudged 
by His Majesty’s Government and that tlic solution of tlie constitutional issue will 
be dependent U|)on agreement between the principal I'arties, as the following ex¬ 
tracts form bis speeches and the announcement of the Viceroy dated the 8th of 
August 1910 clearly disclose ;— 

(1) ViCEKOv’s Announcement Dated tme 8tu of Au(iusT lOiO 

“There are two main points which have emerged. On these two iroints His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make ihcir ])OBi(ioii clear. 

"'J’he first is a.s to the position of Minorities, in relation to any future consti¬ 
tutional Bche.rae. It has already lieeii made clear tliat my deelaratioii of last 
October does not exclude tlie examiualion of any part, eillitr of the Act of 193.'5, or 
of the policy ami plaus on wliiidi it is based. 

‘Tlia Majesty’s Governnient concern, (hat full weight slionid bo given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has ali.o liccn brought out, Tiiat remains 
the position of Ilis Majesty’s (iovenunenl. It goes willtont saying that tlioy could 
not contemplate tlie tramsfer of tlieir present rc.H|ion.siljilil.icB for the )ieacn and wel¬ 
fare of India to any sjestom of Government whose autlioiily is directly denied by 
large ami powerful elements in rmliii's national life, 

“Nor could tliey he i.iai'ties to Uio coereion of such elements into subinissioa 
to sueh a Government. 

“The second |ioint of general interest is the maclduery for hnilding witldii the 
British Gommonwealili of Naliona, a new constitiilionnl selieme, wiieii the time 
comes. Tliere lias been very strong insisli iice tliat liu; framing of tliat scheme 
sliould tie primarily the responsihility of Indians t.hcniselveR, and slionid originate 
from Indian eon(.it;i)lions of the social, economic and [oliiical structure of Indian 
life. 

“His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire, anil wish to see 
it given tiie, fullest practical expression, eidijc.ct to tlie due fidlilnipiit of tlie obliga¬ 
tions, which Great Britain’s long ('onnccl.ion vvitli India inis imiiosed niioii her. and 
for winch His Majesty’s Governmenl cannot divest tliemselves of the rcaponHibility. 

‘Meanvvldle tln^y will wolconie and proinote, in any way possilde, every sincere 
and practical step that may lie taken, by vopresentni.ive Indians tliemselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement lirstly on tlio form wliich tlie post-war representative 
body should take, secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
itself.’’ 


(2) Mu. Ameuy’s Statement Dated ■the I4th of August 1940 
“Agreement, consent indeed the foundation of all tree Governments, of all 
true democracy. Decision by a nvajovity is not so much of the essence of Demo¬ 
cracy as a practical convenience wliicli presupposes for its proper working an ante¬ 
cedent general consent to the constitution itself, it lias indeed in most federal 
constitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such agreement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an iiijnstioe to the patriotism and 
sense of responsihility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto liy any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, is 
an essential test of tlie sense of responsibility on which free government must be 
bftssd 

Mu. Ambry’s Statement Dated the 22nd of Aprii, 1941 


“It was suggested that tlie framework of India's future constitution should be 
devised by Indians tliemselves and not by this House. That was a far-reacliing and 
indeed revolutionary annonnoenietit, the full imiiortanco of which has not, I think, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. 

“Even more important in this connection is the stipulation that the 
constitution itself, and also tlie body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreement between the principal elements in India’s national life. That is an 
essential prerequisite to the success of the future constitution. For if Indians can- 
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not agree upon the kind of constitution they are prepared to work, how are they 
likely to agree upon the actual working of it ? 

“I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in the matter ; for 
unless Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to 
face it hereafter. Any agreement imposed by us from without cannot survive the 
withdrawal of our power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reached, can 
stand that test.” 

The Working Committee strongly condemn the adverse criticism and remarks 
of Mr. Amery in his recent BV)eech in the House of Commons with regard to the 
Lahore resolution of the All India Muslim League, popularly known ns the Pakistan 
resolution, without examining the scheme embodied therein and the circiirastanoes 
which have driven the Moslems to demand the partition of India into zones pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim. 

The Workiiig Committee calls upon His Majesty's Government to reassure the 
Muslims of India that His M-ajesty’s Government will stand by their declarations 
and pledges solemnly given by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
on behalf of His Maiosty’s Government. 

If this assurance, reaflirming the dcclar.ation, which hug been shaken by the 
recent ill-advised ntteranees of ibe Secretary of State for India, practically pre¬ 
judging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is not 
forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, their policy and adofit siudi mea.surcs as they may deem neces¬ 
sary to resist any departure from the solemn i>ledgc8 and assurances, and tlie 
rea|)onsibility for the consequences that may ensue on account of this gross breach 
of faith will entirely rest on the British Governtnent. 

A meeting of the Working Cominitlee and the Council of the All India 
Muslim I.eague was held again on llio 20i)i and 27th of Getober 1941 in the Anglo 
Arabic College Hall Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr, M. A. Jinnah. Several 
matters were considered, imporlant among them being ;— 

(1) The wiltidrawal from the Legislative As-senibly Session of November, 
December 1911 by the Muslim League party in the Legislature. 

(2) The allegations e(nitaine<l in Mr. Pazlul Hnq’s letter of the 8th of 
September 1911 addros.sed to the secretary, All India Muslim League. 

(.5) The entering of the British trooim in the kingdom of Iran. 

(4) 'I'lio iion-representafive characier of those who are the members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National Defence Coiimal. 

The Muslim League party in the l.egislatnre lodged its protest against the 
present policy of the Ooverinncnt by wiiidrawal from the December Session of the 
Legislative Assemly. It is worthwhile quoting here the speech of Mr. Jinnah 
which he made in the door of the house before withdrawing from the Assembly. 
(See eot. JI Assembly Section) 

On the 2nd of November 1911, Mr. Jinnah in his speech which he delivered 
at the Stratchey Ilallat the Muslim University, Aligarh in which he delivered 
that the Muslim India need not look to the Atlantic Charte,r for a Bolution of 
their political problem and said that they have their own Charter of Pakistan 
where alone lay the remedy. Some portions of Mr. Jinnah’s speech are quoted 
here 

“If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their intentions 
are regarding the Muslim States and also that they have no designs on their 
sovereignty and indepondcnco, I feci that it would be very difficult to control 
Muslim India any more.” 

Eeferring to Mr. Gandhi's recent statement hinting at Civil War, Mr. Jinnah 
said that if it comes it would come as a result of the Congress policy 
of repression and domination over Muslim India. “Muslim India is demanding 
only one fourth of India, leaving the rest to the Hindus, while the Congress wants 
to have the whole of this vast snb-contiiient for the Hindus. If therefore India is 
plunged into Civil War it would only be on account of the Congress, and nobody 
else,” declared Mr. Jinnah. 

Giving a survey of the present political situation Mr. Jinnah said that 
India’s politics could be divided into two parts—the present and the future. 
As for the future he said that the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
made a declaration on August 8, 1940 which was amplified by Mr. Amery on 
August 15, 1940 to the effect that no future constitution of India would be framed 
without the consent and a])proval of the Major elements in India and that it could 
Only be adopted when there was an agreement between the principal parties 
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in India. So far as the Muslim League was concerned they had declared that 
their demand had been met in that regard. 

"With regard to the present, Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League was 
willing as far back as November ]939 to help the British Government in the 
successful prosecution of the war. We had realised that there was a great danger 
to India. We considered that it was in our own interest that we should have 
power to defend our homes and hearths and, therefore, within the framework of 
the present constitution, we were ready and willing to co-operate with the British 
Government with authority and power both at the Centre and the provinces. The 
August declaration of the Viceroy recognized that principle but when that principle 
came to be translated into action it was completely frustrated. 'J’he terms of the 
offer were such that no self respecting party could agree to it. The Muslim League, 
therefore, rejected the offer and the British Govt, slept over it. But in July last it 
was again revived, and inspito of our disapproval and rejection a reconstituted 
Executive Council and a newly formed so-called National Defence Council was 
forced ui)on us. It is sought to he justified on the ground tliat the proiiosal of 
the Muslim League embodied in the memorandum of July ]9-:10 to the Viceroy 
was based on the two-nation theory. It is iucoiiceivahle where the two-nation 
theory comes in the reconstruction of the Executive Council within the framework 
of the present constitution, which, like an emergency national Cabinet, had to be 
reconstructed, not on the basis of couiitiiig of heads but what the heads contain.” 

Mr, Jinnah then pointed out as to how tiie British Govt, had tried to wean 
the members of the Muslim League over and above the I.eaguc and how' the 
league has been able to save its prestige and honour.” 

“The British Govt, have now learnt a Icssson.” he sfiid, “and I hope Uiat the 
rest of India will also learn a lesson very soon, that it is futile to create disruption 
in the ranks of either the Muslim League or Muslim India.” The reconstitution 
of the Oentral Govcvnraciit was forced upon Muslim India, declared Mr. Jinnah, in 
total disregard of the atlitude of the Muslim J^cagiie, and as a mark of protest 
the Muslim League Party withdrew from the Central Legislature which is a 
perfectly legitimate constitutional method for u party in opi'osit.iou to adopt. 

Iteferring to tlio independent and sovereign Muslim States, Mr. Jinnah 

said : “If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their 
intentions are regarding Muslim States and also tliat they have no designs on 
their sovereignty and independence, J feel tliat it would be very diliicult to 

control MiisUm India any more. Some of the Hindu leaders have been suggesting 
that Pakistan is more a danger to the British Government than to the Hindus and 
therefore, the only way to light this danger is to disrujit the existing indc)jendent 

Muslim States, so Unit the Hindus could rule over the whole of India easily. I 

say to them, it is foolisli,” 

Commenting on Mr. Munsbi’s speech at Lahore as reported in the press, Mr, 
Jinnah pointed out that Mr. Bluiishi was out to incite the Sikhs and the Hindns 
in the Punjab against I’skislan, Uis allegations were entirely untrue and baseless. 
‘‘He seems to suggest,” continued Mr. Jinnah, ‘‘that the nou-MuslimB in Pakistan 
will be treated as nutouchaliles. h.et me tell Mr. Mui.shi that untouchability is only 
known to bis pldlosoiihy. 'The Pakistan scliemc is based on what Islam has taught 
us. Islam stands for equality of manhood. It, stands for justice and fail play, nay 
generosity to non-Muslims who are like brothers to us, ami would he the citizens of 
the state.” 

Beferring to the Atlantic Charter Mr. Jinnah said, "Hindu leaders are com¬ 
plaining that India has been excluded from the Atlantic Charier. I'hcy are deman¬ 
ding that a new declaration should be made contrary to what Mr. Churchill has said. 
What is the use of this declaration or that declaration ? Declarations, most of 
them, mean nothing. They have no value at all. As for Muslim India, we have 
forged our own charter and that is Pakistan, and I want to make it clear that 
Muslim India will make every sacrifice to achieve that goal. Let us now create san¬ 
ctions behind it. Pakistan is not a mere slogan or a counter for bargaining. It is 
a political reality and a practical solution for the most complex problem of India’s 
future constitution. We are not going to budge an inch from our demand. We 
are determined to watch and guard our own interests and we are capable of doing 
it separately,” 

Unfurling the Muslim I.eague Flag at the Lucknow Pakistan Conference, held 
on November S9, 1941, Nawab M. Ismail Khan said that it was at Lucknow that 
the Qaid-i-Azara hoisted the Muslim League flag and added, “Everybody knows what 
impetus the Muslim League got under this very flag in such a short time.” 
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Natuab Ismail Khan reminded the audience that “it was at Lucknow for the 
first time, that a democratic constitution for the All-India Muslim League 
was framed. It was again at Lucknow that the National Guard Movement was or¬ 
ganised for the first time with such energy,” He hoped it would be soon a mighty 
movement. 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan, General Seceretary 
of the All-India Muslim League, hailed Pakistan as the Muslim Charter of indepen¬ 
dence and aijpealcd to the Muslims to rally under the banner of the Muslim League 
and stand by their demand. The cry for Pakistan, lie said, had reached beyond the 
frontier of India, indeed all corners of the world ; it meant that the Muslims in 
India should break the bonds of slavery and emerge a free people in the new 
world. 

The Nawabzada referred to the ridicule hurled at I’akislan by Congressmen 
and others and asserted that -'even threats of bloodshed and mass murders would 
not swerve the Muslims from their path.” Mr. K. K, Mimshi, he- slated, had aban¬ 
doned his faith in iiou-violeiice which he had atlvocatcd for twenty years. 

Mr. MuuhIu luul stated that India had always been a united whole; the only 
time when India hail a Bcmblain-e of unity was under Moghul rule and British 
rule and both achieved it by force. 80011 after the bakistau resolution had been 
passed at Lahore, (the Nawabzada went on) l\ir, G.andhi iiad stated that fifty thou¬ 
sand Muslims asacmblcd at luthore could not efloclively roprcscut the ten crores of 
Muslims in India. He ehallcnged Mr. Gandhi to find out any method by vvhioh it 
could be proved that the unijorily of Muslims were not. behind the League. He added 
that Mr. Gandhi should be (ircpared to join liiiiuis with the Muslima in secu¬ 
ring their demand for Pakistan if it were found that die majority of Muslims were 
for it. 

T'lie cry had boon raised that by dividing India lior cniulition would be reduced 
to tliat of present day Euiui'O, a iircy to power politics. The Muslims had no other 
j 50 but to liave separate /.ones, ho l■om•ludc(l. He would tell the Hindu leaders that 
if they thought they could fiigliten Hie Muslims, it was absurd ; he would urge 
them to think over and see for themselves how jnst and equitable were their 
demands. 


The S. I. Anti-Separation Conference 

Presidential Address—Kuiubakonam— 8 th. June 1941 


A strong caveat that the Partilion Scheme was wrought with grave risks and 
danger to the fulnre happiness and ))rosprrity of India was entered into by Mr. 
Mahomed Yusnff Sliarccf, ex-AlinisIcr of the Central Provinces, lu'esiding over the 
South Indian Anii-Sei.aiation Confcience held at Kumbakonam on the 8 th. June 1941. 

“The division of India into Muslim and Hindu Stales”, said the President, 
"instead of pacifying and strciigtheiiing; India, will create internal cauldron eter¬ 
nally on the boil, both witli passionate recriminations and internecino wars and how 
long will the indciieiidince of such a connfry last ? No, in the division of India 
there is no salvation either for the country as a whole or for any community, 'The 
more India thinks in terms of separate communities the more will mutual suspici¬ 
ons bo accentuated. 

“The scheme does not offer any solution whatever for the Muslims living in 
parts other tlinii the North-West and in North-East of the country. 'Jhe Hindtt- 
Musliin prohlera will eoiiliiiue to troiihlo nearly one-third of the Muslims of this 
country atid if all that is said about the Oimgrcss or majority o[>preBsion of the 
Muslims is true the proposed division will all Uie more intensify the oppression. 
In otlier words, the remedy iiroposcd by the two nations scheme would be worse 
than the di.sease itself.” 

Kcferriiig to the origin of the scheme for partition of Itidia Mr. Shareef said, 
‘‘The Muslim Leagtte conceived tlie idea for the first time in 1938, about a year 
after the working of the Provincial Autonomy in the seven Congress provinces. In 
bis Presidential address, which Mr, Jinnah delivered at the 26th session at Patna on 
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the 26th December, 1938, he referred to the ninety millions of Indian Muslims as a 
nation and stated that the Congress had dashed to the ground every possible hope 
of arriving at a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question. He criticised the Wardha 
Education Scheme and the Vidya Mandir Scheme as having been propounded with 
a definite object of suppressing the Muslims as much as possible, He also complai¬ 
ned of the singing of Bancle Mataram, flying of the Tri-coloured Flag and the 
suppression of Urdu. There are many Congressmen who never approved of the 
Vidya Mandir Scheme and the singing of Bande Mataram songs. It should not be 
difficult to settle these questions to the entire satisfaction of all denominations and 
schools of thought. They, however, do not justify the division of India.” 

Examining the principle of dividing India into separate communal states, Mr. 
Shareef affirmed that it was obviously impossible that the entire Hindu or Muslim 
population of any province could be migrated from one region to another. If, 
however, that could bo accomplished, he asked whether the North-Western and 
North-Eastern States and the Mid-Northern and Central and Southern Hindu 
States would attain economic self-siifliciency and develop enough political power to 
enable them to resist the pressure of external aggression. “How will they fare in 
this competitive world in the matter of international trade and protection of the 
rights of their natiotials ?” 

Proceeding, the President said : “If on the other hand, it is contemplated that 
the minorities will stay where they are, then how arc the States to be constituted ?” 
There is no province, he said, where one Community was uniformly in the majority 
in the whole of its area. There were districts in the Punjab towards the North- 
West where Muslims dominated, others in the South-East where the Hindus and 
Sikhs outnumbered the Muslims. Same was the case in Bengal. The League’s 
resolution no doubt proyidod for adequate effective and mandatory safeguards in the 
constitution for minorities for the protection of their rights and interests. But that 
would mark no change. The minorities problem would remain exactly as they ex¬ 
isted to-day even after the creation of the Muslim and Hindu States as contempla¬ 
ted under the League Scheme. 

Mr. Shareef, continuing, said : ‘‘It is said that after the creation of the Muslim 
independent states, sanctions would be forced and the minority in the Muslim States 
would receive safeguards and protection on the principle of reciprocity ; that is, the 
Hindu minorities in the Muslim independent states would receive the same measure 
of protection as the Muslims would be given in the Hindu independent states. But 
this would inevitably lead to internecine wars and thus expose India to external 
invasions. The Muslims claim India as the land of their birth and they would be 
the last to wish the subjection of India by any foreign country—be it a Muslim 
country or non-Muslim.” 

Mr. Shareef proceeding said “From the national point of view every Muslim 
is an Indian. The common rights of all the inhabitants of the country and their 
responsibilities in every walk of life and in every sidiere of activities are the same. 
The Indian Muslim, by virtue of these rights and rcS|ionsibilities, is unquestionably 
an Indian national and in every part of the country he is entitled to equal privileges 
with all other Indian in every sphere of governmental, economic and other national 
activities. For that very reason Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians 
striving and making sacrifices to achieve the conn try's independence. 

The past history of political developments in the country, said Mr. Shareef, 
established that it had been possible for interested parties to play the two major 
communities of India against each other. ‘‘It must be admitted that communalism 
is based on fear and suspicion. Those who have sought to win the leadership of 
their communities have played upon these two passions.” The fears and suspicions, 
he said, were the result of estrangement which had been brought about between 

them in the course of the nineteenth century. ‘’On the basis of facts relating to 

language, literature, science, philosophy, art, and religion, it can be stated with 
every justification that the Muslims and Hindus of India had evolved a common 
point of view, a common way of living, a common civilization, during the long 
century of their contact. 

The President, in the course of his address, said that according to the Koran 

the Muslims should model their rules of life and the laws regulating their relations 

and contact with nou-Muslim neighbours after those immutable laws. By dividing 
India into two, Muslim and Hindu, independent States, they would be limiting their 
sphere of activities. They were the inheritors of the worlds in the language of the 
holy Koran. How could they then be a party to the proposed division of India ? 
They should have to oppose all attempts, by whomsoever made, to segregate them. 
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We shall have to lay down our lives in resiatinp; all such attempts. They should boldly 
declare that the proposed division of India was not in the interests of the Muslims 
of the country in ffeneral and much less in the intersts of the Muslims living in 
the minority provinces. The Muslims had every right to demand and insist that 
their observance o£ their religious rites and vn'ayers should be respected and 
not interfered with, that their culture and all that it implied should have 
unrestricted scojie for dcvelojunent in their own way and that should have an 
effective voice and share. All these should be embodied in the fundamental 
rights. 

Continuing, tlio president said, “Our immediate need is to consolidate onrselves 
and to close our ranks. We should aim at fusion of all tiie Muslim organisations 
in the country. As a first step we shonld establish an All-India Muslim lixecutive 
Board on whicii all the Muslim orgaiiizatious in the country should be represented in 
proportion to their strength. This Board sliould have jmwera to control and guide 
the policies and woikiug of llie Muslim orgauisalioiis, and to represent the Muslims 
and their intcreats in llio negoliations with t.lie organisation of tlic sister eoininuni- 
ties—the Congresa and the Government of the country. The only means of building 
up a strong India is through tlie ostablishmeut of relations based on esteem and 
affection between the communities. All else is secondary. Ho declarations of rights, 
conslitutioiiB, agreements. I'ucts or treaties are of any value which are not based 
upon mutual trust and faith in tlie plighted words of man. '^I'he freidom of India 
and the security for the religious, cultural and material interests of individuals, 
groups and communities, he said, must rest ultimately on the couviclious and ideals 
of tho people of India and they wotdd einlnro so long as Indians would collectively 
desire to maintain them. What was needed was a union of hearts wdiich no exter¬ 
nal power would over able to dissolve. In so far ns this union was brought 
about by political accomuiodatiouH and agreements let us enter into them. ^ For, 
after all, solemn uiuierlakinga and leiblie declarations might produoo desirable 
psychological conditions, lint above everjtiling else let ns endeavour to roll away 
the dark clouds of distrust which hang over liie horizon.” 

I’roceediug, tlie rrcsidciil. said, “In this endeavour tho rcspousibility of the 
Hindu community is great. It is this community which in numbers, wealth and 
education holtls a position preeminent nmoii.g other commuiniies. It is tlio privilege 
and duly of the strong to prudiiee a scuso of secunty among those who are less 
strong. In the middle ages power resided with the Muslim rulers and their retain- 
ei'S, and they took tho initiative in promoting cultuval fusion. To-day when the 
counting of lumds is replacing other and cnulcr methods of determining policies it 
is the duty of the more iiunieroiis to remove the apiircheneious which prey upon 
the minds of the less numerous. ]u the olioriiative, it wo stick obstinately to what 
we regard as riglits, but whicli cannot be dignified witli that name till they have 
been recognised by otliers, and iJiey will not be recognised by otlinrs unless the 
Others are convinced that the so-called tights are based on a common conception of 
the welfare of all, and are grounded in riglileoiisness, tho relations of tlie communi¬ 
ties will bo based not on nuitutd recognition, but on its repudiation and its concom- 
mitaiice in violence. Violence will breed civil war. Hucb a slate of affairs will not 
Only jeopardise the fiitiiro of India, but of tlie lliinlu community itself. It is 
iucoiiccivable tliat any one conummity in India could gain indepcndenco for itself 
and it is equally inconceivable that inde])endcnce so gained could bo retained for 
any length of time. If the Jfindus and Muslims are ranged in opjiositc camps, they 
will exploit the weakness of each, 

“Wisdom demads tliat the communities should adopt a policy which will heal 
the wounds within and obliterate tho dilferenoes witliout. Considerations of principle 
and expediency equally rcqnirn tliat tlie eominuiiities should follow the policy of 
harmony and reconciliation in order that the happiness and prosperity of the coun¬ 
try may be established on sure foundations. If by sacrificing the present we gain 
the future, the bargain is wholly advantageous, for the present is transitory and the 
future extends far into infinity. 

Continuing, the speaker said that it must be clearly realised that the Hindu- 
Muslim problem was not merely an economic or a political problem but a cultural 
problem. I’olicies had divided the two (•oinmuiiilies but the political differences are 
superficial. If tliey desired therefore, to build up a sovereign Indian state which 
would stand four square to tho winds blowing from all quarteis, they must not 
seek to establish it on the basis of political compromise merely. Political parts and 
understandings were useful and necessary, but the guarantee of their permanence 
was in the mutual confidence of the communities. Confidence could only be genera- 
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ted when there was mutual respect and genuine appreciation o£ the deals', which 
the groups entertain and bold dear. 

Mr. Shareef said, “Eor one hundred years and more we have been engaged in 
the suicidal task of building up exclusive organisations of Hindus and Muslims. 
We had sought to shut our hearts upon one another in the vain hope that exclusive¬ 
ness will bring us strength. In our cultural movements we have endeavoured not 
reconciliation but revivalism. The writers ot Marati, Betigali and Hindi have con¬ 
sidered it part of their duty to eliminate from them words ot Islamic origin. On 
the other side writers of Urdu have sought to fill it with Arabic and I’ersiaii expres¬ 
sions. Onr historians have extolled the Hindu pc-riod or the Muslim period and 
have sinned over the common achievements of lioth. Otir artists seek to draw 
inspiration from lU'e-Mnslim monuments or from I'ersian models and our poets 
sing of the glories associated with the kingdoms ot a remote time or witli kingdoms 
equally remote in space. If India is to he built n|) on foundations which would 
last for a long time, tlicn this process most be reversed. We vnust retrace our 
steps which, in fact, lead us along a path contrary to the genius of onr race. If 
there is one charactorist-io of our history which (listingniahcs us from other peoples, 
it is the remarkahle power of absorptioii and assiinilalioii which we have displayed. 
But the task which has fallen upon onr shoulders to-dny is not merely to continue 
the work which Akhar had begun, but to (■omp.lcle it in the condition—economic, 
moral and intellectual—whicli the modern world has cniateil. 

‘‘But the situation though full of dilliimities is certainly not hopeless. Never 
before was India so closely united so far ns physical and material aspects of life 
were concerned as it is to-day. We owe this to the discoveries and inventions of 
science. The Hindus and Muslims study tin; same liranches of knowledge and 
learn the same methods of pursuing the triilh. roiverful forces, the iiresflure of 
world-wide tendemaes, of inlernational nil'airs, of ikmv nicnaces are shaking peoples’ 
minds up. Oougress admittedly is ilie largest and the best organised political 
orgiinisalion in tlio country. Us unique and wcll-i'stablishpd and acknowledged 
position demands that it should he alert and watchful of the rights and privileges 
of all men and women of all denominations and schools of thought and should 
leave no stone unturned to seenre the confidence of all. Very grave oliarges 
have been levelled against somo of the Congrc.'i.s Ministries. 'J'ho C, P. Ministry 
is the most blessed of all and the Congress High Command shonld enquire into all 
the charges and if established, suitable action shonhl ha laken against the Ministries 
concerned. This wonhl allay_ all the_ fears or else Oongress would lose more 
ground, and the hope of au united India wonhl for ever bo wrecked.” 

Concluding, Mr, Shareef said that "the scheme to divide India into artificial 
states, Hindu and^ Muslim, would neither servo the eommiiiiily for wliioh it has 
avowedly been conceived nor would it serve the country. 'I'lie essential need is au 
united action among the politienl organisations and leaders at this supreme crisis in 
the afi'airs of the country. Many of us who have preceded us in this national 
struggle have been gathered to Cod, while some of us who are still in the field 
belong to fast vaniishing gcucralioii. My last apuoal is, therefore, addressed to 
yoiiiiger men whom I see lietorc me and who are taking jnteieat in the country’s 
struggle for freedom^ and emaiicipatioii to carry on the light till our full iiiderien- 
deiiee is assured. Difficult as your task is, do not despair, for despair is the key¬ 
note of failure. The pendulum may be swinging forward and backward, but the 
invisible baud is perpetually marking its progress on the dial of desliny of our 
motherland. There is no royal road to freedom, lleversoa there must be, but reve¬ 
rses should all the more stiffen your back and stimulate yon into further action. I 
appeal to you, therefore, to carry oii the national fight for the evolutionary progress 
of our mother country and for the attainment of our freedom till the goal is 
reached.’’ 


Resolutions—2ud Day—Kumbakonam—9th June 1941 
Pakistan Soheme Condemned 

A number of resolutions was passed by the Couferenoe at the resumed sitting 
on the next day, the 9Ui. June, Mr. 3f. Y. Shareef presiding. 

The main resolution, which was iinaiiimoiiBly carried, stated : “It is the consi¬ 
dered view of Mnssalmaus from all parts of Houlh India assembled at the Conference 
that the two-nation scheme of Pakistan, envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim community in India 
for which purpose it is avowedly declared, but would also be definitely detrimental 
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to its growth, expansion and solidarity and would further result in disintegration 
of the whole country which has all along been geographically and politically an 
integral unit and has been treated as such, and that it would eventually lead to 
internal strife, thereby exposing the country to foreign exploitation.” 

'J’he Oonference, by a second resolution, strongly eondemned all attempts, by 
whomsoever made, to vivisect India on any grounds such as ethical, religious etc. 

The third resolution disputed the claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
Muslim community as a whole. It stated ; “'Phis Conference is emphatically of 
opinioTi that the claims of the All-India Muslim League to represent the entire 
Muslim community of India are not justified as a major section of the Muslim 
community has never subscribed to the policy of the All India Muslim League.” 

The Conference also declared by another resolution that “it is strongly opposed 
to all constitutional schemes for tlie future governance of India that are not based 
on the fact that India is an indivisible nation.” 

Moved from the chair a resohition was passed appealing to the Congress High 
Command to set up a court of iiKpiiry to enquire into all charges that have been 
made against Congress Ministers in different provinces and if the same or any of 
tliem are found established to take aintal)ln action against the Ministers or the 
Ministry found guilty in order to rehabiliate the confidence of the different com¬ 
munities, interests and schools of thought in the representative character of the 
Congress. 

Another resolution moved from the chair expressed the emphatic opinion that 
the Vidya Mundir Sohemo of primary education adopted by the Congress Ministry 
in the Central PrnvinccB, having provoked a controversy, should be repealed. It 
also appealed to the Congross that with a view to realising inter-communal unity, 
it should guarantee continuance of Urdu and Hindi and other provincial languages. 
It further expressed the view that to settle questions of national song and national 
flag, the Congress High Command siiould invite representatives of different com¬ 
munities and schools of thought to evolve an agreed formula in this behalf. 

'I’he Conference urged the need for a separate organisation and resolved that 
"in order to restore unity amongst Muslims in the country, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that all Muslim orgauisations claiming to serve the interests of Mussalraans 
do establish an All-India Muslim Executive Board with plenary powers to control 
and guide the policy and working of different organisations and to negotiate with 
other organisations like the Congress regarding all matters concerning them.” This 
resolution was also moved from the chair. 

Moved from the chair a resolution was passed by the Conference condemning 
the inler-corarauiml troubles and ruptures which have occurred in different places 
in the country and 8yra()athiRing with the innocent sufferers and their dependents. 
It appealed to the Indian States to treat inter-communal questions as one of pri¬ 
mary consideration and to take all necessary measures to restore inter-communal 
unity and homogeneity with their States, by meting out just and equitable treatment 
to all communities. 


The Anti-Communal Conference 

Presidential Address—Lahore—9th. March 1941 

A plea that there could never be real Hindu-Muslim unity unless they tried 
to understand each other's religion and culture was made by Khan Abdul Oaffar 
Khan, addressing the Anti-Communal Conference held on the 9th. March 1941 in 
the Baradlaugb Hall, I.ahore which was paitked to its utmost capacity. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan said that for a long time he had been hearing the 
slogan of “Ilindu-Miislim Ki jai” but he regretted to observe that the communal 
differences, far from being resolved, had been accentuated. The gulf which existed 
in 1919, instead of being bridged, had been widened. No unity could be achieved 
until the thorn and obstacles in the path of unity had been removed. He regretted 
that Hindus and Muslims were not trying to understand each other’s religion and 
culture. Unless they did so the problem would remain unsolved. The mere 
passing of lengthy resolutions and making of speeches would not lead them to 
their goal of communal unity. 
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Referring to the Red Shirt Movement, K.ban Abdul Qaffar Khan pointed out 
that it was a social movement organised for the purpose of serving humanity 
irrespective of caste or creed. He traced the history of the movement and said 
that when the Government attempted to crush them they approached the Muslim 
League for assistance but the latter declined to help them. Ultimately they had 
to seek the aid of the Congress which had been given on the condition that the 
Red Sliirts should join the Congress. He said that he was preparing a movement 
in the Frontier which would free the country from the chains of slavery. 

The President attributed the raids and kidnappings in the Frontier to political 
reasons and recalled how Government had refused to permit him to visit the 
tribal territory to help in the solution of the problem. In conclusion, Khan Abdul 
GafFar Khan pointed out that it was essential to extend Congress activities to 
the villages, for therein lay their salvation. 

Diwun Chnm/inhtl, M. L. A., Ohairraan of the Reception Committee, in welcom¬ 
ing Ktian Abdul Gaffar Khan, said tliat the Ooufeienco had been primarily called 
to confirm, establish and evoke the sense of national unity among the different 
classes that inhabifcd tliis Province. He dwelt at great length on the communal 
problem, and pointed out that tlie forraalioii of separate electorates had undoubtedly 
been a psychological as well as a political factor in creating separatist propaganda 
in favour of dividing the two coinmunities. The remarkable electoral successes 
achieved by the Congress titroiigbout India, lie added, had thrown the communa- 
lists into a state of frenzy and despair, with the result that the battle ground had 
been shifted to suit tlie changing scene. 

Ileferring to the I'akistaii Bcbcme, Oiwan Cliarnanlal described it as absurd 
and observed it was tin true to say that tlie llindns and Muslims were separate 
nations. “Most of the Muslim popiihition”, he said, “is convert from Hinduism. 
Even the names of many of tliem are common. Mr. Jinnali’s own community, 
the Khojas, are such converts and possess common names with the Hindus. 

Continuing, Diwan Clianianlal said, “Are we in the Punjab to be told that 
we, Hindus and MtisUma, differ in enlliire and ilress and speech ? You may 
write down for Censns and communal purposes that your language is Urdu or 
Hindi hut each one of you speaks Punjabe-yuur and my mother-tongue. Our 
mothers and grandmothers knew no other laiignage. 'I'hey wore and continue 
to wear the same dress, live in similar style, cat luactically the same food. Are 
we to be divided from one another in order to preserve the dignity, prestige and 
position of communal leaders ? The masses do not appreciate or understand such 
cries which pass over their lieads. Their concern is with the economic struggle which 
is common to the masses of all eommnuities. Tliere is no comraiinalism in starvation.” 

In conidnfiioii the speaker observed, "A new world must dawn for us all 
out of the blood bath of iniman siifferiug—a new world of common endeavour, 
of brotlierhood, of peace and of prosperity in which the sniiporters of coramunalism 
will vanish like the morning mist”. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed a resolution condemning the Pakisthan scheme which 
in its view, was “highly unpatriotic, anti-national and against the best interests 
of the country.” 

The Conference expressed the opinion that such schemes were serious obstacles 
in the path of freedom and called upon every true-minded Indian to spare no 
pains to explain the harmful effects of sucli Bchemes. The Conference condemned 
the activities of all the oomrannnl organisations and censured all such speeches, 
writings and acts whicli created inter-eoramunal hatred and enmity and appealed 
to all rightminded citizens of India in general and of the Punjab in particular 
to resist with all their might all siieli activities which were communal, anti¬ 
national, unpatriotic and against tlie real interests of the country. 

By another resolution the Conference expressed the opinion that, while the 
minorities should be assured of full protection of their religion and culture, there 
should be no communal representation in the legislature and the Services, 'There 
should be no reservation of seats on a communal basis nor should there be 
separate electorates. The Conference recorded its protest against the attitude of the 
Secretary of State for India in placing the communal issue in the forefront. 

Finally, the Conference appreciated the patriotic acts and deeds of Pathans 
of the N. W. F. P. who had, by their sufferings and sacrifices, enhanced the 
prestige of the country. 
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The Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day—Bombay—14th. March 1941 

PKE8IDENTIAL AdDHESS 

An earnest appeal to the Government of India to take the initiative in getting 
together leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League in an effort to resolve the 
present deadloek and if that attempt failed, mobilise the large mass of unattached 
opinion in the country, was made at Bombay on the 14th. March 1941 by the 
Rt, Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapi'u, opening the conference of Non-Party Leaders. 

Stressing the importance of the Conference at this juncture, Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that it was under a compelling sense of duty that lie had agreed to attend it. 

Those who were present at the Conference were entitled to have their own 
views in regard to the political sitnation. It was no use anybody challenging their 
capacity or their solution. It was enough for them that as men interested in the 
politics and future of the country and as men who had been watching the trend of 
events during the twelve months or more, they were making an earnest effort to 
bring about a solution of the present deadlock at this critical juncture. 

This Conferenoe, Sir Tej said, was a conference of men who were approaching 
the Indian question as it had tended to become not from the point of view of any 
particular jiarty hut from the point of view of the whole country. There were some 
at the Conference who were identilied with strong party organisation ; there 
were others who were not identified with any party organisation. But he had reasons 
to believe that even men who were identifiea with strong party organisations, rea¬ 
lising the supreme importance of the occasion, had put in the background their par¬ 
ty views and had brought themselves into line with the general feeling that every- 
tliing should be done in the interests of the country which may tend to ease the 
situation (clieers). 

Proceeding to examine the position in the country, Sir Tej Bahadur remarked 
that out of the eleven provinces, seven were at present being administered by Gover¬ 
nors with the help of official advisers. He did not wish to shut his eyes to the 
realities of the situation. The situation in the provinces arose in November, 1939, 
because the Congress Ministries in seven provinces decided to tender tiieir resignations. 
It was not, Sir T. B. Sapru said. Ids intention to attack any political party any 
more than to defend any political party, bat he could not help feeling that it was 
a very shortsighted decision for tbo Congress to call out the Ministers. If the 
Ministers had been in their place to day, much of the trouble that had arisen in the 
provinces would not have arisen. 

Similarly, Sir Tej Bahadur continued, the situation had been aggravated du¬ 
ring recent months by the starting of the satyagraha movement. He did not want 
to hide the fact from any one that he wae a confirmed unbeliever in that move¬ 
ment. He had not concealed it even from the great originator of the movement, 
Mahatma Gandhi. But whatever might be the convictions of Mahatma Gandhi on 
this point, he was fully prepared to grant that they were as deep as they were 
sincere. It was unfortunate that at a juncture like the present, the movement 
should have started and should have given rise to a great misapprehension as 
regards the Indian attitude towards the war. 

Keferring next to the war. Sir Tej Bahadur said that there was no one pre¬ 
sent there who did not realise the gravity of the international situation. They were 
beginning to realise that the war was coming nearer and nearer to the shores of 
India. He said that he had always maintained that the fruition of their aims 
and aspirations depended upon the success of England. Although he knew that in 
the bitterness of their hearts, some people compared Fascism and Nazism with Bri¬ 
tish iinpcrialisra, yet upon reflection they would find that there was a world of di¬ 
fference between the two. But he did not want to enter into a theoretical discussion. 
From a practical point of view and from the point of view of the country, it was 
very necessary that Britain should come out succesfully from this gigantic war 
effort (cheers). 

Sir Tej Bahadur pointed out that the country had been helping in the war 
effort if they were to believe all those broadcasts and statements issued by the Go¬ 
vernment of India, and that was about all the Government of India told them. 
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Money was forthcoming in abundance from the difierent parts of the country and 
there had been no trouble about recruitment. Still many believed that there was a 
great deal more which might be done with the willing co-operation of educated In¬ 
dians. It was with a view to helping in the successful prosecution of the war that 
they had assembled, to take stock of the situation and to make suggestions as to 
how that end might be achieved. 

“Frankly speaking”, he said, “I maintain and maintain very strongly that 
there has never been a Government of India more isolated from public opinion and 
from the main current of thought in the country than the present Government of 
India, 'fhe members of the Government of India should appear before the public, 
take the public into confidence and they must not assume that the Indian Legis¬ 
latures, respectable bodies as they are. or one or two important political bodies 
constitute the whole of India. I should like to see members of tne Government 
of India appearing on the public platform and telling us what they all knew.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur, proceeding, said that on August 8, the Viceroy had made 
an offer and that the Congress and the Muslim League had turned it down. 
Whether the reasons for the refusal were just or unjust, wise or unwise, 
was a mater of the past. What he would like to know was what had been 
done since. 'Fhey had been told time after time that there were unfortunate differ¬ 
ences existing between the two organised bodies, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, 'i’he natural inference to these two organised bodies and the quarrels exist¬ 
ing between them was that unless those difterences were composed, they need not 
expect any advance. That was an unfortunate position. 

Appealing to the leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League to compose 
their differences, Sir T. B. Sapru said :—“No one will be more pleased than myself, 
and I can speak on behalf of every one here if these organised bodies compose 
their differences even at his stage. In your names and of behalf of those interested in 
true progress, I make an earnest appeal to leaders of these two organisations to review 
the situation, to see facts as they arc, to indulge less in theoretical discussions 
and then grapple with the realities of the situation and to come to some settlement, 

“I believe we have already exposed ourselves to a great deal of ridicule in this 
country and outside for our inability to compose our differences even at this critical 
juncture. It is, therefore, that I make an earnest appeal to these two bodies and 
their distinguished leaders, to meet, to discuss things among tbemselves and devise 
some formula for a settlement of the outstanding disputes, because it is imperative 
that some day or other these disputes should be settled. If it seems necessary for 
either of these two bodies or to both of them to requisition the services of any one 
of us as common friends. I am sure none of us will stint our services.” 

But if those bodies were not prepared to compose their differences, then the 
Conference should be prepared for some alternative, Sir Tej suggested. If the two 
bodies did not compose their differences, then surely it did not lie in the month of 
the British Government to say that because those two organisations could not com¬ 
pose their differences the rest of the country should be penalised and must wait un¬ 
til it pleased the leaders of those parties to be sensible and to be in mood to com¬ 
pose their differences. 'That to his mind was an intoterable situation. It was not 
enough for the British Government repeatedly to refer to the existence of unfortu¬ 
nate differences. It was also necessary for the Government to say that they had 
done their beat and that they were ready to do their best to bring about a reconci¬ 
liation between the two bodies. In that respect the British Government have done 
practically nothing. It was not enough for the Viceroy to call men to see them 
individually or in groups. 

Text of the Resolution 

Sir V. M. Sircar then moved the following resolution :— 

“While India should not take advantage of Britain’s difficulties in her heroic 
struggle, the Conference is equally desirous that India’s domestic problems should 
not be pressed to her disadvantage. As a first step towards the removal of the 
present deadlock and until a permanent constitution is brought into force, the 
Conference desires to emphasize the immediate need for the reconstruction of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

“The conference considers that the present Council, which consists of three 
European members for the Indian Civil Service, and three Indians of whom two 
are non-oflicisls and one is a member of the Indian Civil Service, in addition to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Coramander-in-Chief, is neither 
adequate nor sufficiently representative to organize and direct India’s war effforts 
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at this moment of grave peril. This Conference is anxious that India’s defences 
should be pnt oil a firm basis and that resources of this great country in men 
and material should be used to the fullest advantage not only for defending her own 
frontiers but for helping the British people to the fullest extent possible consistently 
with the best interests of India. 

“For the reasons mentioned above, this Conference is of the opinion that the 
whole Executive Council should consist of noo-oflicial Indians drawn from impor¬ 
tant elements in the public life of the country. This would naturally involve the 
transfer of all portfolios, including the vital ones of Finance and Defence, to Indians. 

‘ The Conference would be content during the period of the war tliat the 
reconstructed centre remains rcsponsihle to the Crown : and so far as Defence is 
concerned, the position of the Commander-in-Chief as the Executive head of the 
defence forces of the country should not be in any way preiudiced. At the same 
time the Conference is strongly of tlie view that the reconstructed Government 
should not merely be a collectioii of depailmental heads, but should deal with all 
important matters of policy on a basis of ioint and collective responsibility. In 
regard to all inter imperial and iiilernalioiial matters, the rccnnslrncled Goverumeut 
should be treated on the same fooling as the Dominion Goveinments. 

“The Conference is further of the opinion that with a view to create a favour¬ 
able atmosphere for the woiliing of the rcconstrnctcd Central Government, it is 
necessary to remove the donlits and misgivings of the people of this country as 
regards the genuineness of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government by making 
a declaration simultaneously with the reconstruction of the Government that with¬ 
in a specified time limit after the conclusion of the war India will enjoy the same 
measure of freedom as will be enjoyed by Britain and the Dominions. 

“The Conference aiithoriees its rresident, the Hi. lion. i?ir Tej Bahadur Snpru, 
to commitnicalo the terms of the resolution to IBs Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of Stale for India ami to take such other steps as may bo iiceessary to 
achieve its objects,” 

Moving the resolution. Sir N, N. Sircar refened to Ihc difl'erent erilicisms that 
had been levelled at the Conference meeting in Bombay, some calling them pessi¬ 
mists. There were also among them some who were pointing out tliat the deadlock 
was not of their making and, ilicrcfure, there was no reason why they should take 
the trouble to try for a solution. 

Sir Nripendra Nalk said that rei'catcd statomenis had been made during the 
war and was repeated for the last time on I'Vbniaiy tA by Mr. Amery that some 
eonslitulional advance woiihl be granted to India but n|i-to-dale nothing bad been 
done. 'I'he policy of diift bad continued and tlie desire to do someUiing was reite¬ 
rated without doing aiiyiliing, whatsoever, and this hail creatcil the present deadlock 
between India and Great Britain. 

Sir Nripendra Nath pointed out the groat cliaiigo in policy that had occu¬ 
rred in the attitude of Dis Majesty’s Government to the question of Indian consti¬ 
tutional advance. He recalled that in the i>ast, Biilisli Government siiokesmen had 
declared that constitnlioiial progress would not ho held up even it no agreement 
could bo found on the communal qucslioii and a seheme would be applied by the 
British Government. But now, after the war had broken out, he regretted that the 
British Government were now insisting on a settlement of the comrntinal differences 
and the differences between the various I'arties before any constitutional advance 
was made. While he regretted and was ashamed of their inability to settle their 
own diffeiences, he jileadcd that this inability shonld not be held Ui;> as a bar to 
the grant of further conslitnLional advance. 

Sir N. N, Sircar was sorry to note that the Biilish people who were showing 
great courage, tenacity and resonrscfuliiess on the field of the battle were afraid to 
evince the same courage and singlemindcdness to the Indian constitutional question. 
He compared the present unhelpful attitude of the British Government to one who 
offered tnree million pounds to one pound of “hot ice’” 

Strongly refuting the condition that internal differences should be composed 
before any constiti tional progress was made. Sir N. N. Sircar asked, “Is there any 
important provision in the Government of India Act, 1985, which is the 
result of agreement between parties ? What about (he joint and separate electorate 
issues, and federation and so on ? In spite of vital differences, was not the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act enacted ? If His Majesty’s Government had insisted on substant¬ 
ial agreement between the parties on the material questions involved, there would 
have oeen no Government of India Act at all,” 
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Sir Nripendra Nath did not want to belittle either the Congrees or the League. 
But it was curious how at different times different views were taken by His Majety’s 
Government of the magnitude of those two organisations. They had been repeating 
that India was with them in the war. But the Congress, everyone knew, was not 
in the war effort. The Congress, therefore, would become at least a not too serious 
factor, in the country. When it came to constitutional advance, the Congress was 
stated to wield considerable power. What about the Muslim League ? The League 
vras saying that it was not hanu>ering the war effort but at the same time, the 
League as such was unable to offer any help to Great Britain. The difference be¬ 
tween the Congress and the League with regard to war was the same between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. “The Congress or the League is looked upon as a 
giant or a dwarf as it suits them." 

When the demand for Pakistan was made, Mr. Amery sat on the fence. With¬ 
out stating whether he wanted it or did not want it, Mr. Amery gave the slogan 
“India First”. But as soon as this slogan was heard, a “thrill of horror” went 
through the frame of some politicians here and they cried that India consisted 
of two nations and it was a geographical blander that it was made one. Mr. Amery 
hastly dropped his slogan and said instead, “We have got to consider the ninety 
million Muslims”. Immediately, the Muslim League had become synonymous with 
the ninety million Muslims. 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Jagdish Prasad said, “It is one of the main 
purposes of this conference to bring homo to the British Government that a Govern¬ 
ment of India predominantly ollicial and with a minority of Indians is illsuited to 
evoke that wilting effort, that sustained enthusiasm even wlien things are going 
none too well, that are essential if India is to play a decisive part in achieving 
victory. A rapid military expansion of her forces has been retarded by the regret¬ 
table state of our industrial development. Many gai^s remain in her industrial equip¬ 
ment which must be filled even while the war lasts. The greatest care will have 
to be exercised to see that the economic structure of the country does not receive a 
shock on the termination of the war and therefore the immediate needs of the war 
should be coordinated with the long-term view of the industrial development of India. 
It is also of the utmost importance that a more active policy of industrialisation 
should form an essential part of a programme of post-war reconstruction which 
should be taken in hand now.” 

Turning to the “fundamental question” whether the Government of India 
as at present constituted can deal adequately and efficiently with a war of such 
tremendous proportions. Sir Jagadtsh Prasad said, “If the whole country is to be 
organised for war, if Indians are to be made to feel that this war is as much 
their concern as that of other parts of the Commonwealth, if they are to be 
exhorted to make the utmost sacrifices to save not only India but the Common¬ 
wealth from the horrors of Nazi domination, the Government of India must, 
speaking broadly, become a government of Indians,” 

Sir Jagadish Prasad warned Indians against giving the impression to the 
British people that any section of the people of India “stood aloof at a time of 
mortal peril”. He added it was not the desire of the Indian people to stand un¬ 
concerned when the future of tiieir own country was in the balance. They wished 
to exert themselves to the utmost to win the war. All that they asked was that 
they should be able to do this with the feeling that in the direction of the policy 
they had been placed in a position of genuine power. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad next dealt with the demands contained in the resolution 
for the immediate expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and asked if the 
British Government were prepared in August last to have an Executive Council of 
twelve members of whom ten were to be Indians, whether it would be a grave 
danger if the entire Council consisted of only Indians. Even if there was a risk, 
he maintained it was worth taking because the psychological effect of such a step 
would be immense. Sir Jagdish Prasad wanted to know if the Government had realised 
sufficiently that one of the root causes of the present discontent in the country was 
a feeling of frustration and of helplessness that Indians of the greatest eminence 
and experience are unable to influence the Government’s decisions affecting the 
future of the country for generations to come. If the Government were not careful, 
said Sir Jagdish Prasad, they would throw their staunchest supporters into utter 
despair. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan said that this Conference had met to raise the 
status of India in the eyes of the world. India was not now an equal partner 
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with the other DominionB. True, there were Indian troopB abroad acquitting them¬ 
selves wonderfully well. But it was also true that there was resentment in the 
country that India had not been allowed a voice in the matter of sending these 
troopB overseas. 

'T, with the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, am here with one object”, continued the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. “We are here to say that we are one with you in the desire 
to raise the self-respect of this country. We want England to win. We also want 
to be able to participate in the victory and hence this resolution.” 

Continuing, the Maharaja of Burdwan desired the Conference to stress two 
points. Whatever the number in the Executive Council, the Conference should ask 
for complete Indianisation of the Executive Council. Another aspect he wanted to 
make clear was that every Indian was determined not to participate in any post-war 
Conlerenoe, except on a footing of equality. "We are not going there, as 8ir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru went or as I went in 192(1 to the Imperial Conference. At the end 
of the war, we should be equal partners in the Commonwealth.” 

Commenting on the resolution before the House. Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad 
declared that he was in perfect accord with the demands for the nationalisation of 
the Government of India and the Defence forces of the country. But the proposals 
to that end put forward in the resoliilion, he said, failed to take note of realities. 
It was suggested that the Goveruor-Gcneral’s Executive Council should be imme¬ 
diately reconstructed by appointing all Indians on the Executive Council. “As the 
Congress and the Muslim League,” (Sir Cldmaiilal added, "the major political parties, 
refuse co-operation in this matter, the persons who can be appointed as Executive 
Councillors will be outside tliese bodies. I may not deny that there are eminent 
people outside these bodies, wlio do not yield in patriotism to any one and would 
make efficient Executive Councillors at the Centre. It must, however, 
be stated that these gentlemen will liave no effective backing in the Legis¬ 
lature as well as in the country. It will, therefore, follow that the elected mem¬ 
bers in the Central Legislature belonging to the Congress and Muslim League will 
be able to throw out any measures that such Executive Councillors may bring before 
the Legislature. It will hence become nccesBary to enact these measures by certifi¬ 
cation of the Governor-General, against which luoeednre the country has protested 
so often, Moreover, those who agree to put themselves in such an unenviable 
position will be branded as uimatriotic. One fails to understand how sueh a 
reconstruction of the Executive (Jonncil of the Governor-General will, as stated in 
the resolution, enable the Government to get the utmost help from the people in 
men, money and material. Similarly the juoposul to put the Defence Portfolio in 
charge of an Indian is very ideal. But there again, owing to the present attitude 
of the leading y)Olitical parlies, the position of the Indian Defence Member from 
outside such bodies and having no public suiiport, will be iiutenable. 

‘‘This Conference lias been avowedly called mainly for the removal of the 
present deadlock. The object can be achieved in one of two ways. The promoters 
of the present Confei'cnce should uiidcrlakc, if they feel themselves equal to the 
task, to negotiate between the Congress, the Muslim League, tlie British Government 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, who have brought about die deadlock. In the alter¬ 
native, they can inaugurate a powerful Centre Party and obtain for it the support 
of the people, so that they can get a sufficient number of their members elected to 
the Legislature and thus be able to cany on tlie Government of the country. 
Either of these two courses should be adopted and a mere expansion and complete 
Indianisation of the Exeenlive Council of the Governor-Genernl, by putting therein 
people without substantial following in the LegislaLure, will be of no avail.” 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir wanted to know if the resolution they wore adopting 
applied only to those outside the Congress and the Muslim League. “How are we 
going to guarantee more war efloi t than is available to-day ?” He argued than unless 
there was a Coalition Government of the Congress and the Muslim League, there 
would be no mass support for the war effort. He advised the Conference to address 
themselves to the Congress and the Muslim League rather than to the Government. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh deplored the fact that representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League were not present at the Conference. Replying 
to the criticism that the newly constructed Central Government would not be of a 
representative character, since the Muslim League and the Congress would be out of 
it, Sir Maharaj Singh wanted to know whom the present Home and Finance 
Members of the Government of India represented. He appealed to the Conference 
and to the public not to lose sight of the objective the Conference had in view. 
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Dr. Shyama Prasad Mulcherjee, while Bupporting the resolution, criticised the 
provision leaving the leaponsibility for the admiiiigtration of India during the 
war with the Crown. He could not agree with the view that there was any differ¬ 
ence between Fascism and Nazism or British Imperialism. He agreed that bo 
far as the present war was concerned, all Indians realised the need for Britain to 
win it, because a German victory would not be conducive to the cause of India. 
In his opinion, even if the Congress and the Muslim League did not join the new 
Executive Council, it would be wrong to assume that they would oppose the 
newly constituted Government. 

Sardar Sir Jogmdra Singh, after criticising the “flimsy gestures of the 
British Government to India”, expressed the hope that better counsels would 
prevail among British statesmen and as a rcsidt of this India and Britain would be 
brought closer together. 

Sardar Sant Singh critic.i8e<l the policy of drift followed by the British 
Government in regard to the Indian conBtitutioiial issue and said that the resolution 
and the proposals contained therein were of a constructive nature. He wished that 
there was some sanctiou behind the resolution, so that Government could be 
forced to act. 

Doctor Paranjpya declared that the resolution did not materially vary from 
those passed by the Liberal Party. If the scheme proi^ounded in the resolution 
was accepted by the British Government, it wa.s quite possible that the Congress 
might, as they did not in regard to Provincial Autonomy, agree to co-operate. 
And if the Congress ami the Muslim League came together for tlie duration of 
the wav, differences between the two tntrtiea would end. 

Dr. Paranjype concludiiig bope<l that at this critical time both Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah would not insist upon their “|iOnud of tlesh.” 

Mr. F. N, Chan iiivnrkar held that this resolution was not in any way 
differetit from the resolution passed by the Liberal Federation at its last meeting 
in Calcutta. While he dul not e.xpcet any big things to happen as a result of this 
Conference, he felt satisfied that they had done their duty and the Government 
would not be in a position later on to say that no one outside the ranks of the 
Congress and the Muslim League was prepared to take the responsibility for 
Government. 

Pandit Kiinzru did not believe tliat the proposal to biing the Congress and 
the League together would succeed at the present moment, because both the parties 
by their repeated declarations, had committed tliemselvcs to certain policies. It 
would not bo wise to ask tliem to eat their own words and revi.so their opinion inime- 
diately. Pandit Kunzrn added: “If the Conference failed, we will then have to com¬ 
pletely withdraw from public life. But tiiis sliould not deter us from making the 
effort, because there are occasions when we can serve our country better even by 
our failure.” ^ 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola maintained that this Conference was not on a 
par with other ones, because it was not merely a Conference for the purpose of 
passing resolutions, but the Conference was out to make practical proposals, which 
would meet with the approval of Government and other jiartics in the country. In 
his opinion, it was wrong to presume that both the Congress and the Muslim 
I.eague would not look at the proposals. 

Sir Sultan Ckinoy suggested that the Clont'crence should address itself to 
bring about a communal agreement. 

Dr, S. S. Moonje maintained that the communal bogey was the making of the 
British Government and, tlierefore, it was up to tlie British Government to lay the 
ghost of the communal question. He siijiported the resolution, becase it would cre¬ 
ate military-mindediiess among the youth of the country. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan, while deiiloring the attiude of the British Government ex¬ 
pressed the hope that tlie various parties in the country would take advantage of 
the opportunity provided by the Conference to unite and press for the demands 
contained in the resolution. 

Mr. T. T. Kriahnamachari held that the resolution in certain respects approxi¬ 
mated to the Congress Resolution at Poona. He did not believe that there would 
be any opposition from the Congress if the British Government agreed to implement 
the suggestions contained in the resolution. ‘ 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, said that the Hindu 
Mahasabha stood for complete Independence, but it was prepared to loin hands with 
any party, provided it worked for India’s Independence. It might be that they 
might have to part company before they reached the goal, but it was a good thing 
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to stand together in their onward march as long as possible. Personally, he did 
not believe that the British Government would accept their demands, as they were 
determined to keep all power iu their own hands. 

Sir Te,j Bahadur Sapru, winding up the debate and commending the resolution 
to the conference, paid a tribute to Sir Jagdish Prasad, without whose untiring zeal 
it would have been impossible to hold the Conference. 

The resolution, Sir Tej Bahadur said, demanded a declaration from the British 
Government promising that India’s situation after the war would be the same as 
that of other units of the Commonwealth. As a constitutional lawyer, he did not 
pin his faith on the Statute of Westminster. It was possible that the Statute might 
not survive the present war. It was also possible that the relations between Great 
Britain and her other constituents of the Commonwealth might undergo considerable 
readjustments. Hence, he wanted an assurance that whatever might be the status 
of these units, perfect etiuality for India with England as well as other constituents, 
in power and function, would be secured. 

Regarding the question of time, Sir Tej Bahadur agreed that it was difficult 
to lay down a time-table in the matter of constitutional reforms. But that had 
been waiting since 1917, when the famous Montagu Declaration was made. He 
asserted that the pledges given by the British Government should be carried out 
before the patience of the people was tired otit. Ho felt that it should not be diffi¬ 
cult for Britain to carry out those ]dedge8 within a reasonable distance of time 
after the termination of the war. If the constitutional machinery was set up and 
the spade work was done, even now, it should be possible for the reforms to be 
completed within a year or a year and a half of the termination of the war. 

If the British Government had made up their mind that India should attain 
that status at^ the end of the war, Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru asked why they should 
not begin to adjust the machinery even now, 9'he machinery was already there in 
the Provinces, hut the real seat of )JOwer was in the Centre, concentrated particularly 
in the hands of tlie Finance and Defence Members. If the country was to feel that 
its destiiiy was to reach the goal of free partnership, then the Government of India 
should be reformed and reconstructed. There might be some who might oppose 
the resolution, he added, because the Executive Council would remain responsible to 
the Crowm during the period of the Avar, Avliereits the Congress Resolution was sup¬ 
posed to have said that it should be responsible to the Li-gislature. But the Con- 
lerenec Avas taking a more mo<levatc vierv, because these proposals could be put into 
effect without any modificfation or amendment of the Government of India Act. He 
added that having regard to tiie present situation, it AA'as, perhaps, better oonstitnti- 
onally to OAve responsibility to the Crown than to the Legislature, which was of a 
mixed cliaracder, coiisistiiig of elected, iiou-elected and nominated elements. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru deedared that the solution of the Indian problem re¬ 
quired big imagination and big statesmanship AA'hich, he asserted, Avere con8]iicuou8 
by their absence both in England and in India, It almost looked as though British 
statesmanship Avas totally bankrupt. If Mr. Amery Avanted to know exactly what 
the situation Avas and the feeling in India, let him not address speeches across the 
seas, but let him come here and see things for himself. Let him bring, if necessary, 
half a dozen members of Parliament, meet members of the various parties and 
ji:dge for himself. If Lord Willingdon could be sent on a mission to South 
America and other British statesmen could be sent from Britain to other parts of 
the Empire, it seemed to him absurd that questions affecting 400 million people 
should be settled by Radio broadcasts or speeches across the seas. He pleaded that 
the Indian question should be treate<l more seriously than had been done hitherto. 

Sir I’ej Bahadur Sapru made it clear that he for one, taking things as they 
Avere at present, did not believe that India should sever her connection with Britain. 

Concluding, Sir Tej Bahadur said that a day would arrive Avhen the comba¬ 
tants in E\iroi)e would sit at a Peace Conference. He did not wish that India 
should be reiu'esented at the Conference, except on her own rights, by represen¬ 
tatives appointed by her National Government. He attached great importance to 
that. 

The resolution was then put to vote and Avas carried unanimously. 

The Raja of Parlakimedi proposed a vote of thanks, and the Conference 
concluded. 



Mr. Amery on the Indian Deadlock 

Hoase o! Commons—22nd April 1941 


Mr. L. S, Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved a reBolution in the 
House of CommonB on the 22nd April 1941 to extend for another year the 
proclamations under vrliich the Governors of Indian Provinces would assume the 
powers of Provincial Let^islatures. 

Mr. Amery said : “The purpose of the resolution which I am submiting to the 
House”, ho said, “is to extend for another twelve months the proclamations issued 
under the Provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act. Under the 
terms of that sootion, tlio Governor of a J'rovinee, if he is satisfied that a situation 
has ai'isen wherein i)arliamuntary government cannot be carried on in accordance 
with tlie Act, can, by proclamation, assume all or any of the powers vested in 
provincial bodies and authorities. Tliis siluatioii arose in October, 1939, in conseque- 
ence of the action of the Congress Parly’s sO’Callcd High Command in ordering 
Congress Ministries to reshpi. Proclamations under Bci’tion 23 were accordingly 
issued in seven Provinces and their continuance in torce for a further twelve montliB 
was duly approved liy the House on Apvil 18 last yea . There has been no change 
in the situation since thim and I regret we have no alternative to a further extension 
of these emergouoy provisions. These resolutions, however, ai’e only concerned with 
seven out of the eleven Provinces of P.ritish India. 

“In tlio four Pj'oviuces of llimgul, Assam, ,Siud ami Punjab, with a population 
of somctlurig like ojic hundred million [(coide—one-third of the whole population of 
British Iiulia—provincial sell'-eovernment has continued to ivork uninterruptedly 
undor composilo goveriiuients, including Mo.slem and Jlijidu Ministers. On all ques¬ 
tions wliic.h most nearly ull'cct the ordinary life of the citizens—all questions, in fact, 
which o -cupy most of the attention of this House in times of peace—these hundr d 
million of Jndians have now four years been enjoying the advantages of democratic 
self-government. Ministers and legislators have continued to gain experience and 
are making tlioir contribution not only to the welfare of their constituents within 
the wide sphere of their direct authority ‘but also to India’s general war effort. We 
ought not to under-estimate the signific^auec of tliis remarkable advance in self- 
governmont over so large a Held. Nor can we afford to ignore the importance of 
the voice which those Provinces, through their Governments, are bound to exercise 
in any deliberations affecting tlie future constitution of India. 

’'From this pioiiit of view, it is a matter of deej> regret that the two hundred 
million inhabitants of the other seven Provinces were, bv an ukase of the Congress 
High Command, forbidden to coiitinuo to build uj) the practice and tradition of 
self-government. 'Their Governments, too, had made a satisfactory beginning and 
if they made mistakes —as even we liave been known to do—the remedy lay with 
their electors. 

llnACTioN I'o Suspension Of Pauliamentaey Govt. 

“So far, indoe<l, as the provincial electorates are concerned, it must be admitted 
that they have nowhere shown any signs of distress at the suspension of parlia¬ 
mentary government—in this resircct, no doubt, differing greatly from what would 
be the attitude of our own electors if deprived of the service of this Front Bench.' 
The change to direct personal government by the Governors and permanent officialB 
met with general acquiescence and, indeed, goodwill. 

“Whatever political nnrest there may be in India to-day has certainly not 
arisen in any way from the suspension of provincial self-government. There has 
been no discontinuity or abrupt reversal in either administrative or legislative 
policy. In a few instances, indeed, notably in connection with Prohibition, legislation 
has had to be modified in consequence of legal decisions. But, generally speaking, 
the work of beneficent social progress continues in full swing and with broad public 
approval. The Ho\ise certainly need not fear that the continuance of direct govern¬ 
ment in these Provinces for another twelve months will of itself add to the difficul¬ 
ties of the political situation. 

“What indeed, was really serious in the action of the Congress-controlled 
Ministries was not so much the direct and immediate result of their action in the 
Provinces themselves as the complete disregard displayed by the most powerful 
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political organisation in India for the responsibilities of self-government and the 
indirect effect of this evidence of Congress methods upon the general political 
situation. 

Impi.ications of Responsible Government 

“When we speak of responsible parliamentary government, wo are apt to 
emphasise one aspect of that res{)onsil>ility—namely, tlie responsibility of the govern¬ 
ment towards tlic party majority in the legislature. But responsible parliamentary 
government, if it is to work suc<!cssfully, implies a three-fold responsibility. There 
IS, fii'st and foremost, tlie responsibility to the Crown, in other words, to the general 
welfare, the duty of miuntaiiiiiig the substantial continuity and ctiieienc.y of govern¬ 
ment—of seeing, in an old phrase, tliat ‘the King’s Government is carried on.” 
There is, secondly, tlie rcstionsihility to Parliament as iin institution, founded, Mr. 
Speaker, upon your aulfiority and upon the rights of the minorities, which, subject 
to the ostaolished pi’ocedure of I’lirliawent, are in your keeping.” 

Mr. Amery continued, “It is only in the third place and subject to these 
dominating responsibilities that ttie Government is rcsponsitile to its supporters in 
Parliament for the promotion of particular policies in which they arc intercstocl. 
In the present case, the Ministers resigned not as the result of any difference 
with the Governors, not over any issue of Proi-incial policy, not at the instance of 
their own gU|)j)ortcrs. They resigned, prepared to bring about the complete 
break-down of administration anil parliamentary life in their own Provinces at the 
orders of an outside executive, whicii wislied 'in this imperious and irrcsponsilile 
fashion to expu'ess its disapproval of the alisonce of a statement by the British 
Government of war aims framed to its liking. 

“I can only say, wliatevoi: may have been the motive.s which inspired the 
conduct both of the Uongi-ess High (.'ommand and the Provincial Ministries, that 
there is no greater danger to democratic government in India as elsewhere than 
party totalitarianism. What has been even more immediately serious is the effect 
of this doiuonstration of Gongress methods upon other important elements in 
India—non-Congress Provinces, the Moslem community generally and the Princes. 
It has confirmed to a point of ti.vcil diitenuination their already growin>i! reliictanco 
to take part in, or conic under, any Ckntnil (.iovernment in India which is likely 
to be subject to the control of a majority in the Legislature, which, in its turn, 
would simply obey the words of tlie f'ongress Gentral Executive. 

The Pakis'I’an IIk.mand 

“The Congress repudiates the T‘>,deral lU'ovisioiis of the Act of 1935 Largely be¬ 
cause they had weighted representation to some ex'teiit in the I.egislature in favour 
of the minority elernont, in wliat the Congress regarded as an undemocratic sense. 
The Congress is, 1 fear, blind to the risk that no alternative constitution is now 
likely to emerge which could secure for it as groat a nieasiiro of influence and con¬ 
trol over India as a whole a.s it would have e.vercised under the present Act. The 
most significant symptom of tiro ehangwl situation is the growing strength of the 
demand voiced by IVIr. .linnafi, loader of the Moslem T.eagiie, for complete severance 
from the rest of India of North-Western and North-Eastern zones, wherein the Mos¬ 
lems constitute a majority and their establishment us completely independent states, 
controlling their own foreign piolicy, defence, customs and finances. I am not con¬ 
cerned here to discuss the immense ))ractieal diflicultios in the way of this so-called 
Pakistan project, stated in this, its extreme form, nor need T go back to the dismal 
reconl of India’s history in the Eighteenth Century or to the disastrous experience 
of the lialkan countries lieforc our eyes to-day in order to point out the terrible 
dangers inherent in any break-up of the essential unity of India (Cheers), at any 
rate, in its relation to the outside world. After all, there is no British achievement 
in India, of which we have bettor reason to be proud than the unity, internal peace 
and reign of law which we have given her (Cheers). 

“It is enough for my purpose if 1 can imvircss upon the House, on the one 
hand, the underlying determination of Moslem India not to accept any constitution 
which does not give reasonable free play to the individual life of predominantly Mos¬ 
lem units and, on the other, the growing d.angcr of preaching on both sides, Hindu 
and Moslem, of extreme and incompatible policies (“hear, hear”). It was a 
recognition of this danger as well as the hope that the gravity of the war situation 
might bring the patties together in a spirit of co-operation and responsibility 
that led His Majesty’s Government to make a new statement of policy, which was 
made public by Lord Linlithgow in August last. 
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The Essence of August Statement 

“What was the essence o£ tliat statement ? It was that the fiame-woik ot 
India’s future constitution should bo devised by Indians themselves and not by 
this House. That was a far-reaching and, indeed, revolutionary announcement, the 
full importance of which has not, I think, even yet been fully api>reciated, either in 
this country or in India. It was, in fact, a recognition in advance of India’s status 
as a dominion. That recognition was coupled with two conditions. One was that 
provision would have to be made, for the due fiiKilment of those obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India had imposed on her. 

“Some of these as for instance, the obligations tow'anls the existing members 
of the Services arc by their very nat\ire terminable. But others, like those arising 
from India’s piresent dependence upon this country for defence, will naturally be sub¬ 
ject to modification with the growth of India’s own ca]'acity to defend herself un¬ 
aided. Others, sucii as tlic treaty obligations of the Ciown towards the Princes, 
are of a more enduring character. In any case, none of them stand in the way of 
shatiing the structure of India’s future constitution, which is to be essentially an 
Indian constitution, framed in accordance wifh Indian conceptions of Indisin condi¬ 
tions and Indian needs. 

“Even more important in this connection is the stipidation that the constitu¬ 
tion itself, and also the body wldcli is to frame it, must bo tlie outcome of agree¬ 
ment between tlie principal elements in Indian national life. That is an essential 
pre-requisite to the success of the future constitution. For, if Indians cannot 
agree upon the kind of constitution they are prciarod to work, how arc tiicy likely 
to agree upon tlie actual working of it'/ Oui- constitution Itcrc works because tliere 
is behind it an unwritten agreement, ba.scd vqioii centuries of tradition, ns to the 
limits within which a majority can exercise its position of advantage. In all fede¬ 
ral constitutions ju’evious free agreement upon the iial.\ire of the constitution and of 
the limits within wliich majority rule can be exercised lias been the condition upon 
which tlie various elements of a federation have been preiiared to come together. 

ReCONSTEHO'JTON of the I'ixISTING ACX 

“Anxious as we are to see the responsibility of the Indian Government resting 
upon Indian shoulders, we can only transfer that resitonsibility to somebody widen 
ean assume it without imniedialely breaking down or Inenking up. Bubject to that 
requisite of agreement, which is inherent in the drcumstniues of Die Indian situa¬ 
tion and not arbitrarily imposed by ourselves, tlie whole constitulional field is open 
for a modification or fundamental reconstruction of the existing Act. Indian states¬ 
men need not be bound by tlie system of Government at the Centre contemplated 
in that Act or by the relations between that Ceiilro and tlie rrovinces and States. 
If they agree regarding tlie re-distiibution of powers or the electoral system, that 
is a field open to them for settlement. 

“If they come to the conciusiou that our type of democracy with an Executive 
dependent upon a Parliamentary majority, slarids in the way ot agreement and that 
India’s needs would be better met by an Executive, deriving its authority more 
directly from the Federated units, like the Americaii Executive, independent of the 
Legislature, that again is their responsibility. AVe wlio, in tiiis House, wrestled 
for months with the intricacies of the existing Act—wldch 1 still look ujion as a 
very remarkable piece of const,ruclive legislation—should be the last to underrate 
the difficulty of the task which lies before Indian statesmanship. 

“It is a task calling for sheer bard thinking in tlie working out of practical 
ways and means of solving an immediately complicated problem. It is a task wliich 
calls, above all, for that mediating and moderating spirit without which great things 
connot be achieved in human affairs. That is a task to which we have invited Indian 
Btatesnianship. While the decisive and final resolution of so fundamental an issue cannot 
take place in the midst of the life and death struggle in which wc are engaged, there 
is nothing whatever to prevent Indian political leaders, Indian thinkers and Indian 
businessmen from engaging now in those preliminary discnssioiis and studies which 
are so essential to success and which no more in India than elsewhere can be 
hastily disposed of. We are only too anxious to jiromote such study and discus¬ 
sion in every way possible. All the same, the main responsibility both for the 
initiation and the completion of this high inquiry rests with Indians themselves. 
We can only pledge ourselves to hasten to the utmost degree decision on all rele¬ 
vant issues that lies within our part. It is upon Indian statesmen and not upon 
us that the time-table of future constitutional progress depends. 
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Interim Proposals. 

“So much for the major constitutional problem. There was a further question 
whether in the interval there was any practical step that the Oovernraent could 
take which, without prejudicing the major issue, could contribute towards its 
solution. There could, of course, be no question of changing over the whole basis 
of administrative and legislative power or placing India’s war effort in the hands 
of an entirely new Executive. Nor could that have been done without at once 
raising those very issues of the division of power between condieting elements in 
India, which are still unresolved. What we could do was to invite Indian leaders, 
representing the main political parties to join the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
The invitation to them was not only individually to take charge of important 
Departments of State but also to partake fully in the ('ollective responsibility of 
the Council. Their inclusion would have brought Indian niembership of the Coun¬ 
cil, official and unofficial, up to a substantial majority of the whole. But it would 
not have so altered the essential character of the Council as to deprive the 
Governor-General of his existing trusted advisers, or to commit the Indian leaders 
who joined it to any course, which would have deprived them of a free hand in 
dealing with tlie major problems of the conslituiioiinl future. We believed, and 
still believe, that it would give real power uiid valualdc exiauieneo to men who 
have hitherto been in political oiqioKition. We still believe that the creation of 
such a coalition Executive would have afforded an opportunity for Tiidiau leaders 
in the atmosphere of a common effort lor India’s security to forget for a while 
their difference and begin to envisage their p.roblems in the light of wider Indian 
patriotism. 

'The Batyagraua Movement. 

"So far, our bo|iea have been disappointed. 'J'ho Congress rejected out of 
hand both our major and iuterim proposals. Its attitude is, ‘All or nothing’, 
and by ‘all’ it means the immediate indcpcndeiice of an India, governed by a 
constitution which would ciisiirc Congress coiilrol. It jcliised even to diseuts the 
matter and proceeded to launch a curious canii nigu of Mr. Gandhi’s devising. 
In pursuance of that campaign, ('ongrets leaders, including cx-J’remiers and 
ex-Ministei's as well as selected uienibcrsof the rank and file, have made s|.iccchea 
intended and calculated to interfere with the war effort. T’liey have deliberately 
challenged line or imprisonment with tiie same nnqueslioning obedience to the 
party whip as when ttiey resigned oflicc in the J’rovinces and, in many cases, 1 
believe, with the same misgiving and rcluclancc. The situation tluis created is 
naturally embarrassing as it was menut to be. But clearly the Government eannot 
punish ordinary offenders and overlook Ihe same offences when committed by meu 
whose position and whose course of action deliberately enhance their significance 
and their political effect. 

“This campaign of civil disobedience by iuslalmentH has now been in progress 
for nearly six months. The first phase in which illegal action was confined to 
leading members of the Congress ended in January. The second phase, which 
included reiu-escntativcs of provincial and local conimittees, ended early this month 
and we are now in the rank and file phase. Mugistralcs, wliile vindicating the 
law, have treated the problem with comioousense, ignoring nou-enlilics and in 
many cases, imposing a fine without the option of imiiiiBonment. This latter 
procedure has been so discouraging to those whose chief inducement was the 
prospective electioneering value of a prison sentence that Mr. Gandhi has had to 
announce that payment of fine will count as an equally meritorious sacrifice in 
Congress hagiology (Laiigliter). 

“On the whole, the movement has proceeded languidly and without evoking 
much popular interest, except in the United Brovinccs, which have in recent 
months contributed more than half the ofl'ences. By the middle of March, some 
7,000 offenders had been convicted and some 5000 are still in prison. The whole 
business is as regrettable as it is irrational but the Government had and Lave 
no alternative to enforcing the law. Apart from the Congress, the Government's 
major policy for the constitutional future may be said to have relieved the anxieties 
of the various elements which compose India’s natioual structure. 

Extension of the Executive Council. 

“As regards the more immediate policy of an extension of the Viceroy’s Council, 
acceptance in principle unfortunately did not lead to actual agreement in detail. 
Tke Moslem League, in particular, asked for a measure of representation as against 
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Hindu elements and made stipulations as to the future which the Viceroy could 
not see his way to accepting. It was, of course, always open to the Viceroy to add 
to his Council individual Indians of high character and ability. But such a course 
would not have achieved the desired object, which was to associate representative 
Hindu and Moslem political leaders with the conduct of the wav and so bring them 
closer together for the future. Very reluctantly, therefore. Lord Linlithgow decided 
in November to discontinue for the lime being, his unwearied efforts, carried 

on ever since the war began, to bring the parties together, leaving the door open to 

further reconsideration by those directly concerned. 

‘‘No one can look upon the present deadlock with satisfaction. Least of all, 
patriotic Indiana who. looking beyond the narrower aims of sectional leaders, are 
deeply concerned with India’s progress towards equal partnership in our family 
of free nations, which is alike their goal as well as ours. ’I'hey better than anyone 

else can help to find a solution. But they can do so only if they direct their 

efforts to the real source of the ditlictill.y. 

'J'he Bombay Confekence Demand 

“In the last few weeks, that distinguished veteran statesman, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, whose breadth of outlook and courageous initiative idayed no small part 
in tlie deliberations wliich led up to the existing Federal scheme, brouglit together 
in Bombay a number of eminent Indian public men outside the two main con¬ 
tending political organisations to consider the sitnalion. In the end, a lesolution 
was passed, hut^ I am not quite clear as to how many of those who attended 
one or more meetings of this Oonfcrciu-e actually eoiiciiriTd in the resolulion 
That resolution has since been discussed by Hir 'i’cj with the Viceroy and submitted 
to his Majesty’s Goveniment and has been published. It asked for a comidete 
reconstruction of the Eseculivo Ooiim il, converting it into one consisting entirely 
of unoflicial Jndiaiis, drawn from important elements of public life, 'I'his new 
Council would be rcaponsiltle, while the war is still in progress, to the Crown 
and not to Uio I.egislalure, but it slioiild iu substance be treated in regard to all 
inter-Imiterial and iiitcriiatioiial matters on the same footing as a Dominiou 
Government. 'Ilio resolution also asked that this reconstruction sliould be accom¬ 
panied by an ainiouncemeiit of a detinile time-limit within whicli India is to 
attaiti tlie same measure of freedom as is enjoyed by the Dominions. 

“1 should be the last to ai'proacb in a ciilical or unsym))athetic spirit proposals 
brought forward by men of such eminent public service as those who have associa¬ 
ted themselves with this resolution, or animated by sucli a genuine desire both 
to promote India’s constitutional progress and her active participation in the war 
effort. 1 will, tlierefore, oidy touch very briefly on some of tlie more obvious 
difficulties, which such a scheme, if it were carried into effect, would present in 
practice. The scheme proposed by the resolution would uinount not to modification 
of the present form of Government but to its 8u|)pressiou by an entirely diifere'nt 
type of Government. That is certainly sotiiething going beyond what we think prac¬ 
ticable in the midst of the evor-increasing strain and iirgoiicy of the war situation 
It would also create internal coiistitiitional jiroblems of no little difficulty, botli 
in relation to the rrovinces, whctlier tliose now enjoying self-government or those 
administered under Section 23 and to the I’riru-es ; and in That wavs, it would 
raise still unresolved issues of the constitutional future. 

KESoLDTroN Directed to Wrong Address 

“That brings me to the underlying iBSne.s, but not faced, by tbe Bombay reso¬ 
lution, if I may say so without diBcourtesy to those who have sponsored it, the re¬ 
solution seems to me to have been directed to tbe W'rong address. I have’ already 
pointed out that the time-table of India’s constitutional advance depends far 
more upon Indian agreement than upon ourselves. But the same applies to any 
far reaebing alteration of tlie present constitutional position. As, I think, I have 
already made clear, our existing proposal for the expansion of the Viceroy’s’Council 
is in suspense, not because those concerned—I am leaving the Congress on the one 
side for a moment—have condemned the proposal on the ground of inadequacy but 
mainly because of the difficnlly of reconciling Moslem and Hindu claims for rela¬ 
tive position. That difficulty is not lessened but inevitably enhanced by any sugges- 
lioii of a new type of Executive with more extensive powers. 

No Agreement for the Bombay Scheme 
•‘It is unfortunately already evident that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his 
friends have not been able to secure beforehand for their scheme any kind of 
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agreement—if not between the Congress and the Moslem League—at any rate 
between the latter and other resju'esenlatives of the Hindu majority. Mr. Jinnah, 
leader of the Moslem League, has since revndiated it as being on ‘entirely wrong 
lines’ and as a trap, to use bis phrase, into whii-h Bir Tej Bahadur Papru had been 
led by Congress wire-pullers. On the other hand, the General Becretary of the 
Mahasabha Party has deelared that it will not co-o])eiate in any scheme in which 
the numeri al majority of the Hindu element is not reflected in the composition of 
the Council. 'I'here is obviously no such agreement here as would afford the reeons- 
tructed Council political suiiport, or even acquiescence, in the Legislature, On the other 
hand, if the reconstructed Council is to be composed not of leaders, wlio betvveen 
them can secure some measure of i>olilical liuckiiig, but of men individually emi¬ 
nent but politically unsupported, Ibcu the objections which weighed against that 
course in the case of an expansion of the existing Council become much more for¬ 
midable if it is a question of an entirely new Council with greatly enlarged powers. 

“It would, I think, be very dillicult to jicrsuade Paiiiament to confer Domi¬ 
nion or quasi-Domininu powers on a body, so coiisiituted. Nor would such a body, 
between their reByionaibility to the Crown on one side and in face of an unfriendly 
Legislature on the other, be, likely for long to maintain its precarious position. My 
appeal to Sir Tej and his friends wotild, therefore, be not to cease from their efforts 
but to concentrate, first and foremost, on bringing tlio contending elements in India 
together. Whether they can Itest lio that by the exercise of their pcrsimsion upon 
the existing party leaders or by building up a strong central party of men wlto are 
prepared to put India first, their efforts may well be decisive in sliaping the whole 
future of their country. 

India’s Rf.cord in thu War 

“Meanwhile, there are other fields besides that of politics in which India’s 
future is being shaped. In Africa, in Malaya ami now in Iraq, India is establish¬ 
ing her claim to consideration as u major factor in the war. Her troo))S, by their 
gallantry and technical efficiency, have made a conspicnons contrilnilion to our 
victories in Liliya and Eritrea. They linvo faced the trying ordeal of modern war 
and faced it largely under the lendersliip of Indian officers (Clieers), who have 
amply justified their training and the confidence ydaced in tlicm. “iler young 
Navy has earned tlie higtiest commendation from the Admiralty- no easy critics— 
for its indefatigable work in the seas east of Suc 2 . The expansion^ of her infant 
Air Force is only lield back against tiic (leod of recruits by a still inadequate total 
supply of machines. Bier industries have already made an unprecedented contri¬ 
bution to her war effort.’’ 

Mr. Wedguioo<l (Independent) interpolated : Are they making aci' 0 ])lanes ? 

Mr. Amery : Tliey are beginning. 

Earl Wintf'rton (Conservative) ; Can he tell ns what advance there has been 
since the last debate in the production of munitions and in the intake of men into 
the Army ? 

Mr. Amery said : “I was only referring to the matter quite briefly as bearing 
on the political situation, 1 was not picpared to go into details. But, of course, 
Earl Winterton is at perfect liberty to raise these matters in so far us I am in a 
position to answer. He will apiircciale, however, llial on many of tlicm it is difii- 
cuU to give detailed answers hut 1 shall be happy to do so, so far as 1 am able. 
I was about to say—and perhaps this is a large part of answer 1 can give—that 
thanks to the stimulating energies of Bir Alexander Roger’s technical mission, 
which was sent out by tlie Ministry of Bupply, and to tlie policy of mutual co¬ 
operation with India’s neighbours, which was set on fool by the llellii Conference 
and is now being continued by the Easlcrii Group Supidy Council, India will do 
so on an ever-increasing scale as the war progresses. 

“All these things constitute a real and indefensible advance in tliat progress 
towards true self-dependence and true quality wliicli constitutional development 
can, and should, confirm hut which (hey cannot of themselves create. Our desire 
in this House, shared (I think) by all iiartics, is that India sliould advance, and 
advance rapidly, all along the line in tlie indispensible prercquisiles to the fullest 
conceivable measure of freedom. From that point of view, we welcome with pride 
her achievements in war as evidence of her growing capacity to meet her own de¬ 
fence. We welcome industrial progress, which will not only subserve the needs of 
that defence but contribute to her general economy strength. We welcome, perhaps 
even more, any measures that can raise the standard of nutrition and health of the 
vast agricultural majority of the population, which has, with staggering increase, 
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risen from three hundred and fifty millions to four hundred millions of people in 
the last decide. 

No Enforced Agreement Worth Whide 

"Above all, we welcome every effort that Indians can make to come together 
and find a solution to India’s complex and difficult problem, which will do justice 
alike to the claims of her diverse eleraenls for the due recognition of their indivi¬ 
duality and to the need of that wider unity, which is essential to her peace and 
prosperity. I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in the matter, for 
unices Indians arc prei)art'd to face that rcspimsibility now, they will fail to face 
it hereafter. Any agreement imposed by us from without cannot survive the with¬ 
drawal of our po\ve,r to eufon-.e it. Only a real agreement, freely reached 

can stand that test. It is for Indian Hfatesmen to find that measure 
of agreement which is iudispcusahle, if we oti our side are to 

make our further contriiiutiou towards the completion of our own tusk in India, 
the task of joining with them in crowning tlie peace and unity already achieved 
with freedom” (Clieers). 

Mr. Amf.ry uRtiED TO VISIT India 

Mr. Ammon (Ijahoiii) said lie lelt some concern aliout Mr. Arnery’s opening 
statement. It suggested lliat there was piacticidly no change in the situation now 
as compared with wliat it was when the Kuhjc’ct was last before the House. It 
rather indicated that, strong as might he the hope of deriving Resistance from 
India and achieving better undcrstamlinjgand closer vclatioiishii), we had made no 
further progrcs.s. The first, tiling that must imprcs.s ns, he said, was that this was 
a vital subject for tlie British Empire and that, on India, tlie whole Empire might 
break down and break nii. So far as our war elfort was eoiiconied, there was more 
man-power in India than iii the rest of the Firitish Commonwealth ; if only we 
could secui'u full and willing oo-oiie.ratiori. it was dillicidt to esiimnle how much 
that would moan to our war effort, 'fhere was no better opiiortuuity likely to 
occur or had ever occurred over a long period of years titan existed wltile we had 
a government on such a line as we had now iti power in this country, where every¬ 
body was couceiitrating on an endeavour to obtain tlie maximum unity elfort, both 
in this country and in the rest of tlie Empire. 

Mr. Amrno’i continued tliere was .at least a very strong bond during the 
present struggle between India and this country and that was a common detestation 
of Nazidom and all that it represoiitcd In that at any rate, we h.ad India's full 
sympathy. He suggested to India that they would have been wise had they accepted 
the Viceroy’s otter and endeavoured to have made the very best possible use of 
it and strengthened their position in that direolion. It might have been hoped 
lhat they might have been content with Dominion Btatus hut they had unfortunate¬ 
ly not seen their way to do that, Mr, Ammon added. We wore disappointed that 
the Viceroy’s offer had received such small acceptance and welcome. Mr. Ammon 
urged Mr. Amery to go to India himself as a lueliniiiiary. 'fhere was a lot to be 
said for getting in the right atmosphere and for giving the people concerned the 
feeling that we were really concerned about them. He was not going to say that 
Mr. Amery’s going there would solve all prohlcms but it would do something to 
make a better atmosphere. 

The exajipue of the riiif.ri'PiNES 

Mr. Ammon continued that it prolialtly would he w’ell if we gave consideration 
to introducing into Parliament, and getting embodied in an Act, that after a certain 
number of yeaivs—five, ten or twenty, perhaps—independence would be given to 
India, We should thus give a clear and definite objective to which they could 
strive. 'Hiey would tend after a time to tone down the tendencies of the various 
sections there and they would make preparations for the position that was going 
to arise. Mr. Ammon emphasised that he was talking of independence, not of 
Dominion Status. 

Mr. Ammon suggested we should make an approach to the problem from a 
new angle and set a certain number of years hence, when independence would be 
granted. A precedent, which must not be driven too far, was that set by the United 
States with regard to the Philippinea, whereby in 19-16 full independence would be 
given to that country as embodied in an Act of Congress, already passed. That 
would have the effect, he said, of turning the energies of agitators into making 
preparation for dealing with the conditions that would arise. It would give an 
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opportunity for the British Government to take active steps to mould opinion there, 
to go on with education in a larger measure than it bad done and to make it 
possible to arrive at some method whereby a greater measure of co-operation could 
be achieved between the people of both countries. 

Don't be Bound by custom 

Mr. W, Roberts (l.ibernl) said it was not enough for us and our Government 

to say to tile Indian people in n neg.ative way that they must settle their differ¬ 

ences before we could do anything more. We had mistakes in the past but it 
was our duty now, and it was of vital importance, that we should make every 
effort to make some itrogreas in associating Indiaus iii the conduct of the war 
and in the control of India’s eoiitribution towards the war. .Mr. Roberts pointed 
out that Mr. Amery should not be too particular and too punctilious about consti¬ 
tutional precedents which might be set _ up by any action tiiat we now might take 
to carry out the vital principle that Indians slioiild have very much greater control 
in the atPiirs of India dnriiig the irar. If it would lifil|) the Secretary of State 
to go to India and meet Indians, custom should not sta/id iii the way. 

Mr. Roberts said he associated himself in deploring the attitude which the two 
big organisatiouB bad taken up in India. TIrat the Goiigress leaders, whom one 

had met and who wore associated before the war in siipiiorting the democratia 

cause ill many struggles, sliould now adopt the attitude that the peoide should not 
contribute towards tlio war effort was an attitude diili<mlfc to understand. At the 
same time, he oonUiiiu'd, Mur.lims, wliile supporting the war, seomed, by accentua¬ 
ting their difference from the Hindus, to make it more dillimtU to attain Indian 
unity and self-government, .Statesmansliiii must find a eohUiun in which Indians 
faced and overcame their differences tdmmselves. 

Mr. Gn lfrey N'ichol.-ion (Gonserviitive) said that wc should concentrate on send¬ 
ing a definite message to India. He welcomed whole-heartedly Mr. Ameri/'s 
speech. It must, he said, be firmly impressed oa India that this was no longer 
a British but a purely Indian proltlcm. The venue liad loft Westminster and was 
now in India. If India e.onld agree on deivianding any iiartienlar form of consli- 
tution she would receive sympathetic hearing. TJie )noblem facing civilisation was 
the simple one of survival. Was India aware of tliat ? The British Empire, 

whatever its faults, had gnarauteed to India iieaeo, law and order. 

The time had come for very plain speaking to India if any constitutional 
progress were to be aciiieved, Mr. Nicholson continued. 'I'he i.)eople of this country 
and of India vve.re indissolubly linked by a eommuiiily of ideas as to what consti¬ 
tuted decent living and decent behaviour. Tlioy were brothers in spirit, 

Burnsit Government’s “Dilemma” 

Sir George Schuster (f.iheral national) said that nothing could be more 

distressing than that at the present inoinent when all these decisions vitally 
affecting India’s future were being taken, the Governraeut should rest purely in 
official hands. But the British Government were in this dilemma, 'they wanted 
to transfer power. Yon could not ask representative Indians to share responsibility 
nnlesa tliey bad power. But yon could not change the whole balance of consti¬ 
tutional power, and you could not transfer constitutional power, unless you fixed 

the whole strnetiire of the new constitntion. 'J'he eonllict and disagreomeiit which 
had alreaiiy occurred over the l!H,o Act ns regards the Central Government proved 
the difficulties that lay iu the w'ay, but to men who trusted each other and wanted 
to co-operate, the answer was (juite easy. 

Let leading Indians come in ns members of the Viceroy’s Council in the same 
positions in which other Indians had gone into the Council in the past. They 
would have plenty of itower but they must Iiave courage too. They might have 
to share iu unpopular decisions; perhaps they might lose ])olitienl support for the 
future. He was sure that there were men in India who had that courage. That 
was what the Becretavy of State offered, but ail Indian political leaders, not only 
the Congress, would not liave it. They wanted nil sorts of guarantees of their 
eonstitiitional position and some writers said quite openly that there must be real 
transfer of constitutional power now, that that was to be the acid test of whether 
the British Government ever meant anything. They said in effect, “We don’t 
trust the British, but if we get the transfer of power now it will be something ou 
which they cannot go back in future.” That was just what could not be given 
short of the formation of a wholly new, properly balanced constitutional structure, 
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CoNGKEss Seeking Party Domination 

Sir George Sohnster, continuing aeked: Was it not possible that the Congress' 
order forcing the Ministers to resign was not merely a gesture of protest but also 
because Congress saw the danger of a provincial spirit of disunity growing up 
which might set up loyalties conflicting with the loyally to the Congress ? He 
made no charges but these disquieting questions were being asked by many people 
and he must confess he was asking them himself. It was disquieting that the 
leading national party should be taking such a purely negative line seeking nothing 
blit easy [lopularity which came to thoae who were against the Government, helping 
not at all in finding constructive solutions for the many problems of Jndia. It 
was disquieting that the leading Indian party should not sliow a greater sense of 
reality, a truer appreciation of the emergency, Imt that it should recklessly seek 
to embarrass the liritish Government when Britain was fighting dcsiierately not 
merely for her heroic existence hut for the freedom of India as well. The most 
disquieting of all the snsiiicion that the real objective of ilie Congress was to 
establish party domination of the State in India parallel (o the Nazi and Fascist 
party dominations in Germany and Italy. To the Brilish mind there was an 
uiijileasant familiarity in the eonrse which the Congress I’arty seemed to be forcing 
Britain to go through. 'I'lie British Government had made a gesture which they 
knew in their heails to mean a real offer of transfer of power. Britain had found 
no response from the Congress, no effort at all to face (tie necessity of tinding 
some balance among the parties in India and no recCHsion from tlicir demand to 
be the only party to speak for India. 'I'hus the British Government begun to feed that 
there lay beliind all this a very sinister pui'iiose that was being finally tnimasked. 

They felt these doubts, cont.itined Hir George, but perhaiis the final stage had 
not yet been reached. He made no charges. The doubts and qneBtions he liad 
raised might bo wrong. He prayed that they might bo. He appealed to Mr. 
Gandhi to prove them and if it were any help to him, Sir G. Scluisicr said, “i.et 
me add that we are all to blame”. The present lender of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Jinnah, was equally unpractical, l.et ns admit that wc had been in the wrong. 
The Britisli side might have been to blame. Its case might liave been put badly 
and unimagiuaiivety. 'I'ho Government of India might have been very wooden. 
Sir George Schnslcr had always felt (hat there were very great difliculiies in the 
handling of negotiations of this kind by tbe Viceroy. He had to consider his 
adminisirative position. 

Sir George Scluister said ho had always felt that if they admitted blame 
on the British side there was one person who was not to blame and that was 
the present Secretary of Stale. He succeeded to an extremely difiicult position 
and since he bad held it he had made repealed reasonalilo and most, courageous 
eflorts to solve the dillicultics. Sir George Scluister said that tlie Commons and 
the Britisli public were not to hhaine excejit possibly for a certain measure of 
indifference, but somehow or other they felt that they laid been let down. Tbey 
felt they had been so honest in their desire to find a coiiBtnictive way to do 
what the Indians wanted and that if only the latter could have understood what 
was in British minds and what were their purposes, this situation could never 
have been allowed to arise. 

Advice to Mr. Amery 

Sir George Schuster continued that he firmly believed also that the great body 
of Indian opinion did desire to have a free and fair demoertuy and not party domi¬ 
nation and that they were willing to make a consiructive effort to help in the solu¬ 
tion. In these eircumstanccs what were tlie British Government to do ? He wanted 
to say to the Secretary of State, ‘‘Go on with all possible steps to get representative 
Indians to join in tlie task of Government not only on the Viceroy’s Council, but 
in the Provinces. Get men no matter what their political status is. Get some of 
the men who have shown their capacity as Dewaiis or in fields of commercial and 
business enterprise as well as well-known people in tbe political field. Appeal to 
them that there is a supreme chance of serving India, but do not say it is no use 
going on if reprcseiitalive piarties do not support you," It was ridiculous to claim 
that there were no Indians capable of being Finance Members, 

Sir George Sohnster continued that he could not see why constitutional dis- 
cussions in Jndia should not go on during the war. I'lieie were immense prelimi¬ 
nary problems to be discussed dealing with the essential difiicnily of tlie mixture 
of communities which might be solved by some form of segregation of administiative 
units or by some different form of democracy from the form of pailianieniaiy 

41 
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democracy that the British knew. All this required long etudy and should be 
tackled now. Could not they get the whole thing going in a different atmosphere ? 
They had all got into the wrong atmosphere by approaching these questions through 
the leaders of the All-India political parties. These men had never shown their 
ability ns practutal statesmen. There were Provincial Ministers and men in the 
States who had proved themselves. Why should they not get together and try and 
start these constitutional discussions in a different atmosphere ? 

In WAN Usper-Becuetaey Sugoested 

Sir George Schuster said that he wanted to make one more suggestion. It 
seemed so important in these difficult times that we should get closer to India and 
we wanted India to get closer to us. Could nothing more be done in that diieelion ? 
Would it not be possible to have an Indian Under-Secretary of State ? Would it 
not be pOBBible to bring over a man like Sir 'I'cj Bahadur Sapru and put him 
in the House of Lords or we might even have a Congress leader, but anyhow 
let us have a geiniinc Indian like him here. Let him send back trusted words 
to India which would tell what the British people were fighting for now and 
banish tlie ridiculous idea that tliis was only another war for imperialistic purposes. 
Bir George Behuster believed that smh a step might have a great effect. Finally 
he wanted again to record an appeal to all Imlians, who had wisdom and the 
trust of their own people, to bring these gifts into the common task. “Let them”, 
he said, “be courageous and slrong, let them take their chances of their political 
future in both hands. Let them look back at tlie reeoi'd of Congress and say 
‘let this be changed’. Congress in the |iast lias always said, ‘no’. You cannot 
save humanity or recreate a national India by saying 'no'” (Cheers). 

The Most Democuatjo Pauxy 

Rev, Sorenson (Labour) said that whatever might be said about the alleged 
desire of the Congress in relation to Nazism, there was no jrnrty in the woidd 
more democratic ilian tire Oongvess Party in India. The Congress required neither 
a dishonoured nor a blaiik cheque. Wliat Congress had been iloing was to secure 
from this country recognition that India hud the right to her political independence. 
Although he aiqireciated tlio motive, he regretted the siiggostiou that great con¬ 
tribution woulil be made to an midcrBiaiidiiig between this country and India if 
we could persuade some Indian to come over itore and be Under-iBecretary. It 
would have been much better to have suggested that some Indian should come 
here as a member of (he Cabinet. Why not Nehru or the leader of the Congress ? 

Sir Sanloy Rood (Conservative) said that in all frankness and sincerity Mr. 
Amery’s speech left him under a sense of depression. It did not take them any- 
where, did not lead thorn any further on the I'Oad to a solution of the great 
problem of closer co-operation between India and the British Commonwealth at 
the present time. He could not quite reeoncile the picture of India under the 
present regime with that which reached him from many other sources. India had 
been greatly moved, as the Honse hud been greatly moved, at the position 
whereby men we knew and admired and with whom we had the closest friendship 
for many years were now in gaol. It was not a case that men were going to 

gaol for declining to co-operate with the Government. Bo far as these punitive 

measures were being exercised, they were being e.xercised against men who 
were deliberately obstructing the co-operation of others in the war effort. 

Sir Stanley Used continued ; Active efforts to prevent others from co-operat¬ 
ing was defiance of autliority which no Government could pass by willioiit 

allowing the whole foundation of the rule of law to collapse at a time of infinite 

peril not only to ns but to India as well. When we saw on one side the In¬ 
dian National Congress demanding complete indept udence, which rniist be fatal 
to India at the piesent time, and the Muslim League on the other hand demanding 
the splitting of India again into coteries of Btatos, which would undo the work 
of the past one hnmlred and fifty years, we made the fatal mistake of running 
away with the idea tiiat these two powerful organised bodies represented the 
whole of India. He btdieved that there were very large number of members 
of the Indian National Congress, who to-day would recoil from the idea of 
complete independence if faced with that issue and if equal and hon’ble partnership 
in the British Commonwealth were put before them they would regard that as 
entirely satisfying their ambition* and providing for Indians full scope for their 
full national development. 
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Faith in Non-Political India 

Bir Stanley Reed, continuing, said that not all MiiBlima wanted the plan 
advocated by the Muslim Leapue. Was there nothinj;: between the extreme view 
of the Congreas on the one aide and the extreme view of the Muslim League on 
the other to whom Mr. Amery could make his direct appeal and to whom he could 
dii eet Ilia energies with a view to bringing them within the fabric of adminis¬ 
tration ? 'Ihcre was a very great body in India not associated with either of 
these two jiolilical organisations. True, it had not the same efficient political 
propaganda and political machinery, but it re|)resented a great body of the thought 
in India. Ho sometimes thought that there was a certain parallel in what we 
called Indian Liberals and the Liberals in England, idberalisra in England was 
a far more important force in this country than was represented by the Liberal 
Party in the Commons. Bo it was in India. 'I'here was a great body of Liberal 
thought bent on constructive work for its country within the Commonwealth. 

“How were we to get rid of the suspicion that existed and convince India 
that we were determined to see India attain full stains as a Dominion”, asked Bir 
S. Reed. The only way this miasma could he swept away, he said, was by attempt¬ 
ing to bring representatives of that school direct into the Government of India. He 
asked Mr. Amery to go back again and again and not to leave Ids task until he 
had found some means of harnessing this great body of broad Hlieral patriotism and 
constructive thought in the maciiinery of the Government of India, not to be deter¬ 
red by constitutional niceties, not to be frightened away Ity tlte idea whetliyr this 
was strictly correct. War was now approaching the borders of India. 'J'here was 
no one here who did not fully aitprcciale ilie value, strength and inimetisity of the 
Indian war ellort. 'I’licre was none who had not been profoundly moved by the 
gallantry and elan of Indian troops in Libya ami East Afiiea. (Clieers). That was 
not enough. We liad to mobilise the whole moral atid political force and enthusi¬ 
asm of as many people in Ijidia as could itossihly bo mobilised in that direction. 

In coucluaion, he asked Mr. Amery to consiiler again and again proposals which 
came from men of goodwill and patriotism with a view to seeing whether steps 
could now be taken whereby India might feel that not otily her armed forces, 
munitions and her industries and iiiterests were behind the war effort but the heart 
and soul of a great and generous people. 

Mu. Gandhi—A Christian An.gh'hist 

Mr. Wedgwood (ludciiendcnt) said that to a largo extent tlie difficult position we 
found ourselves in to-day was because both sides felt it esBcntial that they should 
save their fncp.H. Our real difficulty in India was not the Uongress but Mr. Gandhi 
himself. Mr. Gandhi did not believe in Government, Mr. Wedgwood believed that 
the one tiling that Mr. Gandhi regretted in his life was tliat he took part in the 
Kound Table Conference. He was naturally a Christian anarclust and no amount 
of persnasion from Mr, Amery wonhl shake his rnind. it was extremely difficult 
with tliat frame of mind to believe in schemes of Government to which the Con¬ 
gress should agree. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Indei'cndent) said Mr. Amery had rciieatod the same old 
business tliat tlic only solution for tiie Indian iirohlein depended on the Indians 
themselves. Mr. Ainery iniglil have given a warmer welcome to the discussions 
whicli liad been taking liluce under the leadership of .Sir 'J'ej Bahadur Bapru. Surely 
Boniething more could be done to encourage liie niithilo inoveinent in India. Mr. 
Bartlett could not believe tliat we could not increase the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil without the danger of upsetting the present balance of Government. 

Earl Winterton urues Greater War Eefort 

Earl Winterton (Conservative) agreed with Mr. Bartlett that no effort should 
be spared to find a nay out, but he could not agree that there was any relationship 
at this moment between the political sitnalion and wliat India was doing in the 
war effort. '1 lie great dominant fact overslnidowing any discussion about the consti¬ 
tutional system for any part of the. Empire, he said, is this—that we are going 
to defend against ilic enemy. (Cheers). 'J'here was tlie ])OBsible danger of a tidal 
wave of totalitarianism coming like a Ganges flood lapping up to tlie very frontier 
of India and for the first lime in tiic strategical history of tlie reiationsliip between 
Britain atid India, there was danger from two sides and possibly a third. It was 
no use talking of constitutions when we wanted gnus and tanks. We are not 
fighting this war with words. 'Ihcre was only one way to meet the Panzer divisions 
flooding tbiough Greece, flhat was with more men trained and armed to the teeth 
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and where could we find in the whole Empire better or more mairnifioent material to 
stand by our side and beside the troops of the Dominions in resistiiijr that flood 
than in not one but tlie many races of India. He paid a whole-liearted tril>ute to 
the mat^ijiii'.'ent qualities and work of Indian troops to-day, One of his honourable 
friends had said that they were proving; n major factor, 'they were not proving; a 
major factor, he declared. Tliat was his quarrel. They oiisht to be a major fac¬ 
tor. It oiqrht to he possible to raise two million men from India and eqtiip them 
with tanka and guns. He did not blame the present Secretary of Slate nor the 
Viceroy, but the growth in India of rauniLiona making was obviously required for 
modern troops. 

Mr. Amery’b Repi.y 

Mr. Anicry made a second speech in re)ily to the debate. He said ; “I do not 
think tlierc could have been a more salisfactory debate from my point of vievv not 
because hononrable members have treated tbe Seeretury of State with considcialioii 
and kiiulniHB but because of the real value whhdi this debate will have in India 
wbeii it is read and sludied there, 'f'lie House lias shown itself will) reference to 
India to be a Indy liberal body, Bpeecbes from all quarlera of this House wci'e 
true relleclions of the spirit in which we are waging this war and the cause for 
which we are lighting. Tbe debate illustrated to tbe full tbe fundamental universal 
goodwill of tills House towards India and its aspirations. 'J'bere were many admir¬ 
able speeches. I wotild like to single out not only Karl 'Wiiitertoii lint Sir George 
Schuster and Mr. Nicholson, who had exercised Ibe privilege of goodwill, which is 
to speak frankly and slraighlly to one’s friends and lo those whom wo do regard 
as our brothers in spirit. 

“UniveiHal goodwill towards India is not only characterisile of honourable 
members of tbe llotise but underlies the piolicy and aims of His ftlajesty's 
Government. The policy of tlie OovcrnniEiit announced last autumn offers India 
far more titan ever liefore atid the remarkalile thing is that it is ^ the policy not 
merely of Mr. Ammon's frietids in tlie Cabinet or of tlie jireseiit Secretary of State 
but of the i’l'lnie JMiiiister, wlio only a few years ago was tlic most stalwart and 
persistent opponent of tlie measure of self-government whieh fell far short of that 
pledge of complete Dominion Status as soon as Indians can agree after the war.” 

I’l HDOES NOT BltOKEN 

Mr. Amery eon (in tied : “Tliat is evidence surely that on our side there is 
unity and gooilwill which is one of the pre-reqnisitcs of constitutional progress in 
India. It was suggested that we had broken our idedgcs to India at the end of 
the last war lo confer independence uvion her. I would remind the House of the 
actual plciigos given. 'J'he I’reamlile to the Act of 11119 referred to the gradual 
develoimienl of self-governing insiitulions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the Itrilish Empire. 
There was no mention of Dominion Status then. In 1929 Lord Halifax, the then 
Viceroy, declared—mid truly -that it was implicit in the dceluratioiiB of 1917 and 
the Treairible of lOiO that tlie eventual issue of India’s constitnfional progress 
would be the attainment of eonstilutional independeiu e. Hut it had never been 
described as anylbiiig but gradual. 'I'he great Act of 1935 in no way fell short of 
the pledges given but even that fell a long way behind the clear declarations of 
policy made for a united country by a united government last summer, 'lliere is 
no essential dUliculty so far as tliis country’s intentions are eoneerned iii India 
setting on the way to Dominion Status. 'J'he diflicnlty lies not so mtuli in the 
devolution of aniboriiy as in making snre tliat, there is an authority in India which 
can lake over and will not break dovvn or break up in the proeess. 1 he diflienlty 
does remain and it, is no use pretending that it does not in India itself, in those 
divisions in India which have shown themselves with increasing acuteness as the 
prospect of free government comes nearer. 

Mr Amery not Pessimistic 

“It is very true that in that difficulty we are confronted by what has been 
described as a certain sense of frnsliation or depression. I see no reason why we 
should yield lo ilial,. After all let us remember that little more than a year ago 
wav liati been in progress for a good many moiitbs and we had not come to any 
niideistauding for a union of oiir political iiarties and there was in the House 
and country a considetabie seuso of frustration in the political situation. As 
the situation came home to us and the feeling of the ordinary man in the street 
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came home to the people in politics they realised that they had to sink political 
differences for the greater common cause. 

“I see no reason why this process should not repeat itself in India also, 
though we must not forget how deep are the inherent divisions in India and liow 
relatively remote even now war scorns to many in Iniiia, shove all among those 
whose whole career has been in political agitation and troulilc and to whom 
political interest still seems the dominant one. We have to enable India to get out 
of lliat altitinle, to get rid of tlie cocoon of old controversies into which eider 
Indian i>oliliciBii8 stun tliemselvea. It is from that point of view that I have 

welcomed the initiative of Bir Tej Bahadur Sapni and his friends, 1 am bound to 
point to the difficulties inherent in tlieir first proposal because it is largely 
addressed to the wrong qiiarkr and because it does not face tliese iuliereiit Indian 
difficulties wliich are an olistacle, I certainly hope that these eminent and 

patriotic men will not cease their efforts, that in otie way or another they will try 
to bring about unity in regard to tlie wliole constitutional future of India. It is 
for them, tar more titan for us to judge the liest way of acliieviiig it. 

“They will try, no doubt, to bring the leaders of two great organisations to¬ 
gether. If tliey fail, it may well be Diat they conid lay themselves out to get, 

through their personal eminence, greater measjires of poiuilar support from India 
itself—the building up of a iiavty inlluciuial enough to get the attention of Indian 
parties and to enlist the support of those in'oviiicial govenimeiits to wliose impor¬ 
tance in the future conslitiUioua! scheme more tluiit one speech has paid its tribute. 

“There is no need for us to be despondent about tine future even if the diffi¬ 
culties are great and even if it is not easy to discover one immediate remedy, above 
all a remedy devised from here. I assure the House that tlie Viceroy, to whose 
unwearied eliurts tribute has been paid will notecase to try to find ways and means 
of implementing a policy wliicb because it is ours we want to see succeed and 
carried out. 1 Imve no iiitention either so far as 1 am concenied or the Viceroy 
and Government of India are concerned, to look uf^on this matter with the idea 
that it should just drift along. 

War Eefort 

“At the same time while there is an element of disappointment and 
discoiiragenieiit ill the purely politieal siluation in India we should not overlook 
the fact that the political controversies in India are not tlie wliole of India’s life 
and outlook. Alongside all this deadlock and wrangles of leading Indian 
politicians and the move helpful efforts of Indian politicians to straighten out 
that particular aspect of things India is day by clay feeling her feet. India is 
prosperous. Tlicre is more revenue for Central and Provincial Govern men ts and 
not only under those I’rovineiid Govcriunents eHiiying on under democratic 
institutions lint there is great deal of active social progress going on all tlie 

time. In tiie four Provinces conductiiig their own Gtivci nnients tlioy are very 
helpfully contributing to war effort, i-^o is the whole imblic of India. Generous 
fund liave flowed from every class of every purpose of war or for mitigation of 
Buffering. One and a half millions for aeroplanes find lieeii lU'ovidod not only by 
Rajahs and wealthy intlustrialists iuit by tlio iiuiublost jicasanis, polkemcn'and 
soldiers. As to what India is doing in the "actual field of war I agree tfiat it will 
be desirable later to have a debate rer'iewing the iiroad field of India’s war effort. 
The building up of an army of Indf a millidn in India and going beyond it with 
each increase of ti'oojis sent overseas is proceeding very actively ami largely because 
good foundations were laid for it. Only the other day I received a letter from a 
distinguislied soldier who had visited'India after an alisenee of two years. He 

expresses his amazement at the progress made in the reshaping of India on the side 
of munitions. 

Ml'KliAXISATIOy of AujIIE3 

“I am bound to draw the attehtion of the House to the fact that the expansion 
of India’s figliting strength is eonditioned by the provision of motlern war equip¬ 
ment and tliat is conditioned by machine tools and teelinical and skilled workers. 

"India could produce two million fighting men. Thifortiinately that is not 
enough. We have seen in the last few weeks a million of the liravest soldiers in 

the world, men I heard described in tlie last war as the finest infantry in Europe, 

equipped well according to the standards of the last war, scattered to the winds and 
broken in pieces by the armoured divisions which German foresight—and determi¬ 
nation on war—provided while we in our self-delusion allowed locusts to eat the 
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precious years we are now trying to retrieve for ourselves and India, In these 
matters India is dependent upon us and America also and can only slowly make 
good what ought to have been made good in previous years. Every efl'ort is being 
made in that dirt'Ction. The result of the Delhi (lonferciice has been the setting 
up in Iiuliii of the Eastern Oroiip Sup])ly Council with representatives from all 
governments of Dominions an<l Colonies cast and south of Suez and of a central 
provision dc|:iot for all theatres of war in that part of the world. That is 
im])Ortant now and it may be of immense eonseqnence if the war develops in 
certain directions which wo eanriot. yet foresee. 

“In the same way every effort is being made to increase India’s cainieity to 
produce munitions. Young men are being trained by tens of thousands in India 
for technical and munition work and a smaller number are being sent for training 
to this country. Those who come here are trained at training centreB and 
partly under carefully fiolcctod employers. Tlicy are not actually receiving pay 
but they receive an allowance for the pnreliasc of suitable clothes and training 
allowances sutlicicnt to cover the cost of niikcep and accommodation, with weekly 
pocket money. Tlioro are welfare ollicers s]iccially attaclicd to look after their 
well-being. I have every hope that the e.viierimeiit will prove successful and it 
is widely welcomed in India itself. The training period is si.x months. 

“ladi.a by the galhintry of her fighting men and the dcvelojimont of her 
industries is steadily establishing a veal claim to equality with ourselves. The main 
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“Mr. Amery has insulted Indian intelligenee by reiterating ad nauseam 
that Indian political parties have but to agree among themselves and Great 
Britain will register the will of a united India. I have repeatedly shown that it 
has been the traditional ]>olicy of Great Britain to ])rcvent parties from uniting. 
‘Divide and rule’ lias been Gre.at Britain’s lu'oud and ill-conceived motto. It is 
the British statesmen wlio are responsible for the divisions in India’s ranks and the 
divisions will continue so long as the British sword holds India under bondage. 

“1 admit that tliere is iiiifortiiriately an niiliridgeable gulf between the Congress 
and the Muslim League. Wliy do not British Htatesinen admit that it is after 
all a domeslio quarrel ‘t Let them withdraw from Imlia and I inomise that the 
Congress and the League aud all other parties will tiud it to their interest to come 
together ami devise a liome-made aolulion for the Goveriiment of India. It may 
not bo Hcieiitifie ; it may not be after any western pattern ; but it will be durable. 
It may be that before wo come to that happy state of affair^, we may have to fight 
amongst ourBelvt's, But if wc agree not to iTivite the assisiance of any outside 
Power, the trouble will last )>erhap» a fortnight and it will not mean even one 
day’s deatruclioii of hiunan heads auch as goes on in Kuroi'e to-day, for the simple 
reason tliat thanks to the British rule we are wholly unarmed. 

“Mr Aimu-y, in utter disregard of truth, misleads )ii.s ignorant audience that 
the Coiigrcsa wauls ‘all or notiiiiig’. l.et me remind liim that, in order to placate 
BriliBli sentiment, the Congress descended to the Poona ItesoUition and when at 
Bombay it undid the Poona RcsoluUoiq I uutliorilatively stated tltal the British 
Government could not at the itrese.nt momoiit grant or declare India’s imlepmidence 
and tliat, therefore, for the time being, we shoidd in; saiisth.'d with eomplete freedom 
of spee.di and iien. 'Was that ‘.All or nothin.g’ ? With Mr, Amery's state of mind, 
I BupiHise it is too much to expect him to have tlie elementary gi’aim to acknowledge 
the studied raoderatioit of the Congress in its desire tint to emhanass the British 
Government whilst it is fighting for its very existence. Not having tiiat grace, he 
turns the Congress moderation against it and claims that the Congress civil disobe* 
dience lias fallen fiat. 

‘Tt took my breath away when I rend his statement about India’s prosperity. 
I say from exiierience that it is a legendary tiling. India’s millions are becoming 
progressively pauperised. I'hey are miserably eloilied and underfed. Because there 
is one man’s rule, he is able to in'odiico » binlget of millions. But I make bold to 
say that it is not only no proof of the prosperity of the famishing millions, but it 
is proof positive that India is being ground down niider the Brisli licel. It is the 
duty of every Indian, who knows anytldng about tlie disiress of llie peasantry, to 
rise in rebellion against tliis autocratic ride. Foiliinaiely for hnniaiiity, India’s 
rebellion is a peaceful revolt and 1 hope it will be through exclusively peaceful 
effort that India will realise her natural destiny. 

‘‘But I must not carry any fiirlher the (lainfid dissection of Mr. Amery’s 

performance. It hurts me to liave to undertake even this very brief aiudysis of 

his speech. But it is so aniaxingly misleading that 1 felt f would ho falling in my 
duly if 1 did not point out at least some of the most glaring discrepancies in tliat 

unfortunato utterance. Buroly he eoidd have rested content with the undisputed 

sway that he e.xercises over the destinies of over four hundred million people.” 


Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference 

The following statement was issued by the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Gonforenco dated the 28th. Ain-il 1911 — 

“The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference have read Mr. Amery’s 
speeches in the House of Commons with the rare whieh tlicy deserve. ’The Commi¬ 
ttee very mneh regret that the si'pechrs should have betrayed such an amazing mis- 
understanding of the real political situation in India and disidayed siieh an unsym¬ 
pathetic and unbending attitude towards the aspirations of Tiidia. The Committee 
feel that Mr. Amery has missed the opportunity of winning public eonfideiiee which 
was offered to Hie British Government, with the best intenlions, liy tliose who have 
a vivid aiiprecialion of the dangers of the inlernaiional Bitiialion 'J'hey have, how¬ 
ever, reason to apprehend that one eertain effect of these spceehes is going to be to 
strengthen the forces of disruption in the eountry and to create the impression that, 
in point of fact, the British Government have no desire to part with real power at 
this junction. 

"The Committee regret very much that Mr. Amery should have adopted an 
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Rttitude of eelf-complacency with rfigard to the position in India which was bound 
to create a wioiiff impression in Parliament, and probably on a larf'e audience in 
America, that the present system of Government in India commands not only the 
acqniescenee of tlie people of this country but also their goodwill. The Committee 
have no hesitation in Baying that this is a complete travesty of the situation in 
India. 

"The Committee, however, note with satisfaction tliat there were men in Par¬ 
liament belonging to different parties eome with considerable knowledge of India, 
such as Sir Stimlfy R.'iut and Sir (Jiiorge. Sdiusti’r, vviio controverted Mr. Amery's 
assumptions then and there and warned him against the unwisdom and unfairness 
of his policy of drift at a time of such a grave peril. The Committee feel, however, 

that it would be unfair to Mr. Amery to hold him vvholly rcHi)onBil)le for creating 

this imiu'ession, ns the original responsihilit.y for giving a true estimate of the 
situation iu India resta with llie Government of Indiii. 

“No one iu tiiis country, and no one, particiilatly, connected with the Bombay 
Conference has ever minimised tlie desirability of reconciliation between the two 
important political liodics of India-the Congress and the Muslim League. The 
President of the Bomltay Conference (wlio will issue a separate statement) was not 
unmindful of the (leBiral)ility of removing misunderstanding at an early date, and 
he made eauleavours before the Conferciu-e nnff at BoTiibay to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of bringing the contending parties together. The organisers of the Conferinee 
were, however, satisfied tliat, in view of tlie fundamental ditfcrovicos between the 

Congress and the Muslim League there was no prospect, within a reasonable 

distance of time, of those contending parties coming togellier. Tlie Conference felt, 
at the same time, that it was intolerable that tlie ju'ogress of the country should be 
held up hy His Maicsty’s Gaveriimeiit merely because tlie two eonlciiditig parties 
would not or could not compose tlieir ditli'reiieea. In this eonnection, tile Committee 
would refer to the statement wiiido liy Pli.s lOxeclleney the Viceroy on tlie 8th 
August last ; ‘It is clear’, said His Exceilency, ‘tliat Ihe earlier differences which 
bad prevenled the achievement of national unity remain mibridged. l.)ee\)ly as His 
Majesty’s Government regret Ibis, lliey do not feel tliat tliey should any longer, 
because of tliese didcreiiccs, postpone the expansion of the Oovernor-OeneraPs 
Council’. For Mr. Amery now to insist u|ion agreement as a eoiidition preecdetit to 
any change at the Centre, is really to go hack on the declared policy of ilia 
Majesty’s Govern men t. 

'‘I'lic Committee wonid like tlie Secretary of State to consider whetlier the 
repetition of the advice that Indians siiould first settle tlieir differences among them¬ 
selves before expecting any coiistitiilional etiange, eoiild absolve him from tlie 
reproach, so pointedly niado by Sir Chimanlal Setalviid in his recent statement on 
Mr. Amery’s siieecli, namely, 'Ifowever profuse tlie assurances of the British Govern¬ 
ment may be as regards tlieir iutentions to make India a self-governing Dominion, 
no political party is convinced, heeanso of imut experience, of the British Govern¬ 
ment’s sincerity, as regards parting wiili power.” 

‘Tu view of the growing dangers to India from the war, those who assembled 
at Bombay put forward certain proposals wliieh they were satisfied were practic¬ 
able, and which, il accepted, would have had an excellent psychological effect 
on the country and stimulated genuine voluntary war effort to a much greater 
extent. Tlie present policy of tlie Secretary of State is bound to have a deleterious 
effect on the minds of the peo|)le and on the situation in India, for which the 
entire responsibility m st lie bis and of His Majesty’s Government. 

‘‘According to the Secretary of Slate, the present position seems to be that until 
it pleases Mr. Jinnah to approve of any scherae. Ilia Majeaty’s Government can 
do nottiiiig to give cilect even to their own iiitentions as announced in August 
last. Mr. Amery has referred to an nnwortliy iiiainiiatioii made by Mr. Jinnah in 
his Biieech at Madras, to tlie rfl'oct. that the Bombay Oonference was held in 
consultation witii or at tlie iiisligation of some Gongrees leaders in the interests of 
the Congress. 'I'lie Committee repudiate this categorically. The Comniittee would 
not have noticed such an aspersion, but for the fact that the Secretary of Slate 
referred to it in his speech in the House of Commons to the prejiidioe of the 
Conference and its organisers. 

■‘It is not difficult to uiiderstaml the working of the mind of the Secretary of 
State. He assumed that in seven pi'oviuee.s where the eonslitulional machinery of 
Government had been replaced by the personal rule of the Governors, the people 
were contened with the system of administration—an assumption which, if true, 
must bar out all proposals of advance even after the war. He apparently thought 
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that the attitude of the Hindus did not require to be taken seriously into account 
whereas he assumed that the Muslim Leaeue, in its present state of intrnnsigeance' 
represented the attitude of all the Muslims of India, or of an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of them, even though provinces like Bind and the North-West Frontier 
Province and considerahle sections of Muslima in other provinces repudiate the 
authority and policy of the Muslim League and the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, 
These facts should, in fairnes, have been brought to the notice of the House of 
Commons. 

‘ The Secretary of State has advised the Conference as to what it should do in 
future. Its members are ac(mrding to him, to devote their energies to bringing 
about a settlement between the Congress and the League and, failing that, to attem¬ 
pt to form a Centre Party. Meanwhile, they are to remain satisfied with his promise 
of Dominion Status at an indefinite date, with an unrepresentative and un-influen- 
tial Centre and personal rule in seven provinces. The Btanding Committee are 
compelled, in view of their knowledge of the country, to reject this advice, for 
reasons of which Mr. Amcry and his advisers in India cannot surely be ignorant. 
The Conference at Bombay whs concerned with the immediate future during the 
war, not with long-range policies, which must bide tlieir time. Even if a Centre 
Party were to emerge after a number of years, what guarantee is there that its 
proposals would receive any better treatment than have the united demands of In¬ 
dian politicians in the jiast ? Tlie burden of the Secretary of State’s speech is that, 
before he can he prepared to consider any proposal, there must be the prior approval 
of Mr, Jinnah—a position which iis self-respecting political party can accept or 
tolerate. 

“The Committee desire to meet some of Mr. Amery’s objections and raise 
some questions with regard to them. One of his objections is that the Conference 
proposal would mean not a modification of the present form of government, but 
Its siqiei'session by an entirely differeut form of Government. The preBent Govern¬ 
ment consists of tour officials and two nou-ofilcial Indians in addition to Hia 
Excellency tlie Commander-in-Chief. All the members of the Government are at 
present appointed by the Crown and are responsible to it. The Committee under¬ 
stand that, under the proposals made last August by the British Government, the 
number of otticial members was to be reduced to two and the total strength of the 
Executive Council increased to eleven. The Conference have pi' 0 [> 0 Bed no change, 
either in respect of the appointing authority or in the responsibility of the Mem¬ 
bers of the Government to the Crown. All that it lias suggested that not only 
two, but all the four official members should be replaced by non-oflioiais. Does 
such a proposal amount to a supersession of the present system of Government ? 

“'I'be Secretary of State has chosen not to show his hand. The Committee are 
entitled to ask the British Government wliat their concrete proposals are. Does 
the SecretBry of State object to the transfer of the important portfolios of 
Finance and Defence and, if so, why ? Bir George Schuster, himself the Finance 
Member of the Government of India from 1928 until 1934, expressed his belief, in 
the House of Commons, that competent Indians could be found for the Finance 
portfolio. The Committee have equally litlle doubt that a competent Indian can 
be found for the Defence portfolio. 'I'he Conference did not, as will appear from 
the resolution, want to afiect the position and responsibility of the Comroauder-in- 
Chief ", and as both he and tlie Defence Member would be appointed by the 
Crown, it should not be dilticult to adjust Iheir mutual relations. The only 
construction that the Committee can put on the l osition taken by Mr. Amery is 
that key portfolios would not be tranferred to Indian hands. It is quite clear from 
this that, even if tliere had been a previous agreement between the main political 
parties, these portfolios would not have been entrusted to Indian members. 

“Another point which has been raised by the Becretary of Btate is that the 
reconstructed Government would not get p'olitical support or even acquiescence 
from the legislature, 'ihis objection was fully dealt with in Bir N. N. Sircar’s 
speech at the Bombay Conference, but the Committee would like briefly to refer to 
it here for the sake of completeness, The total strength of the Legislative 
Assembly is 143, Out of these, the Congress and the Muslim League combined 
total only about 60, They would be unable to defeat the Government without the 
help of other parties. In the absence of the Congress, the Congress Nationalist 
Party is the second largest party in the Assembly, and its leader, Mr, Aney has 
publicly supported the Bombay Conference proposals and is a member or this 
Committee. Considering that the proposal of the Bombay Conference was that 
the Executive should be responsible to the Grown and not to the legislature, 
42 
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the arpiument of a possible oonfliet between tbe Legislature and the Executive 
loses much of its force but even assuming that, at times, the Governor-General 
is compelled to resort to his power of certification, it is difficult to understand 
how his position would become worse if he were asked by the reconstituted 
Government to exercise that power than it is now, when he does so upon the 
recommendation of a mixed Council consisting partly of officials and yiartly of 
non-officials. All this fear of conflict between the Legislature and the Government 
reconstituted on national lines seems to be extremely hypothetical, as it assumes 
unreasonableness on the part of the Legislature and inability on the part of the 
Government to influence it, 

“It has further been suggested that the reconstituted Council would create 
internal constitutional problems in relation to the provinces and the Princes. But 
even with the partial transfer suggested by the Secretary of State last year, 
there would have been a majority of non-officials in the Executive Council. 
There is not the remotest reason to assume that Indians in such positions would 
work in an unreasonable sinrit, or would unnecessarily obstruct the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his responsibilities. Such technical ohjectioiis pre¬ 
suppose a determination on the part of those who will be selected by tlie Viceroy 
to paralyse or to offer obstruction in the smooth running of the Government. On 
such a supposition, no constitutional advance can now or ever be made. 

“The pertinent questions which the Committee would wish the Secretary of 
State to answer are (1) What is the interpretation to be placed on the 
following declavalion which Mr. Amery made on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
njent on August 11, 1940:—“In spite of the discouraging altitude sljown in Congress 
quarters, I still hope that they will be willing to take their part. If that should 
unfortunately not prove to be the case. Ijord Liidithgow will, of course, go ahead, 
prepared to work, with ttmse wlio will work with him and with each other”. Is it 
the Secretary of State’s latest view that unless Mr. Jinnah as the liead of the 
Muslim League is willing to co operate on iiis own terms, the co-operation of all 
other parties is of no political value whatever to the British Government 7 If 
that is not the intention, he should say ho in explicit terms. (2) Tlie other question 
which the Committee desire to ask is whether his advisers in India sincerely 
believe that it is impossible at the present moment for Mr. Jinnah to come to 
terms with the Congress or any other major party in India ?” 

“The Committee are utterly unable to follow the Secretary of State's reasoning 
that it would be very difficult to persuade Pariiaraent to confer Dominion or 
quasi'Dominion powers on a rcconstrueted Executive Coimcil, The resolution had 
suggested that, in regard to iuler-imperiai aud iiilernatioual matters, the recons¬ 
tructed Government should be treated on the same footing as the Dominion 
Governments, During and since the last war, the right of the Government of 
India to be represented at such conferences has been recognised invariably in 
practice India has had, particularly since her admission to the League of Nations 
as one of its original members, direct representation, not only at the annual 
conferences of the League and its auxiliary at Geneva but also at imperial and 
international conferences whenever they have been called. It seems unthinkable 
that, twenty years after such a principle has been in practice, the Secretary of 
State should refuse to concede the point that Indian delegations to such con¬ 
ferences should be appointed by the Government of India and receive their instruc¬ 
tions from tliem. 

“As regards the demand of the Conference that a time-limit should be pres¬ 
cribed for the inauguration of the Dominion Status after the termination of the war 
the Committee attach considerable importance to it, as without such a time 
limit the country cannot feel sure that India will get Dominion Status and Domi- 
minion powers within a responsible distance of time. It is surely not right to oast 
the whole burden on the shoulders of Indian statesmen ; and the Committee feci that 
it is not possible to arive at a formula under which in certain given circumstances 
the time-limit fixed may be extended if necessary by another short period. 

The Committee are not unmindful of the consideration that, at this grave 
moment, the thoughts of Englishmen are naturally concentrated on the war. They 
need increasing help—more men, more money, more material. The Committee and 
the people of this country at large are no less concerned in the outcome of the war, 
and are most anxious to help to the utmost in its prosecution, as it is seriously 
threatening the fate of India also. But they feel that such help will not come in 
abundance unless, at this critical juncture, the present policy of drift is abandoned, 
and Indians are placed in positions of real power and responsibility.” 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s Statement 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Cbairmati of the Bombay Non-Party Leadera’ Con¬ 
ference, isBued the following statement on the 29th. April 1941 : 

The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference has already issued a 
statement on Mr. Amevy’s speech in the House of Commons. There are, however, 
certain matters to which I should like to refer in my personal statement. I was 
most reluctant hitherto to say publicly that, for nearly two months before the 
Conference met at Bombay, 1 did all 1 could, in my individual capacity, to bring 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah together. Even now, I should not like to dis¬ 
close, without their permission, anything of the correspondence that passed between 
them and me. All that I can say is, that 1 have not been unmindful of the need 
for a communal settlement. Indeed, since December last, when I issued my first 
statement, and again in January, when I wrote an article in the I'wentieih Ceutury, 
I have been emphasising the need of these two leaders meeting each other. I gave 
this suggestion of mine the first place among the several suggestions that I made. 
I am surprisi d to note that Mr. Amery’s speech shows that he is unaware of it, as I 
presumed that he would know something of it after conversations with the Viceroy. 

'Jhis is not the time for me to apportion blame between the leaders. I regret 
to say that my efforts bore no fruit. As matters stand now, 1 am more than doubt¬ 
ful if the chances of a settlement between the two parties can be looked upon as 
at all bright. Mr. Jinnah’s speech at Madras and Mahatma Gandiii’s recent pro- 
nonneeraent show that, if anything, the gulf is wider than even before. 

It was just when I was carrying on this correspondence that a European 
member of the Legislature, who has been criticising the Bombay Conference, wrote 
to me as follows, “I have been feeling for sometime that His Majesty’s Government 
ought to take the initiative in the matter of a communal agreement. It is no use 
merely saying that such an agreement is a pre-requisite to any further constitution¬ 
al discussions, and then leaving it at that.” That was and still is my view. 'J'hose 
who talk of an agreement being a pre-requiste of further constitutional changes should 
not, in my opinion, content themselves with making repeated references to them, 
but should also take a hand in promoting such a settlement. 1 have seen no evi¬ 
dence of that either in England or in India, lAnig-range discussions and criticisms 
of the internal situation cannot help the people and do not redound to the credit 
of the Government. 

Mr. Araery says in his speech that we have not been able to secure before¬ 
hand for our scheme any kina of agreement, it not between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, at any ij^e between the latter and other represeiilalives of the 
Hindu majority. Surely, this new condition which is now solemnly put forward 
by the Government, could not have been absent from the minds of those who were 
responsible for making the declaration of August 8. And if it was present to 
their mind then, why did they not say that no kind of change in the constitution 
would be brought about except with agreement between the major contending 
parties 7 During the Bound 'Jable Conferejice discussions when Mr. Kamsay Mac¬ 
Donald consulted me about the Gororounal Award, 1 told biro point blank that if 
I were the British Prime Minister, I should not undertake that responsibility ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the fact that there was no agreement between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, Mr. Kamsay MacDonald’s Government, which consisted also of 
Conservatives, went on with their scheme, gave first the Communal Award and then 
introduced the India Bill. 

Bluntly put, Mr. Amery is mortgaging our future to certain intractable leaders. 
Expediencies of the hour are not always consistent with lasting policies seeking 
to achieve the jiermanent good of a vast country like India. Has Mr. Amery such 
a permanent policy 7 If so, what steps is be taking to implement that policy 7 
What is bis real contribution to the solution of the communal tangle 7 Is he not, 
by his speeches, making the task of those who want a real settlement more and 
more difficult 7 Is he strengthening the faith of Indians in British intentions 7 

In ordinary circumstances, I should not have taken notice of what Mr. Jinnah 
said about me or the Conference over which I presided at Bombay, and I should 
certainly not have followed his example by lowering the level of public controversy 
by indulging in personalities. I.et me, however, say that I am not aware of any 
kind of wire-pullers. Congress or non-Congress ; and during my long public life, 
I have never known anybody laying any kind of trap for me. 'These are clap-trap 
methods of controversy intended to create a prejudice against those from whom you 
differ ; and 1 am surprised that Mr. Amery, a seasoned politician and one aceus- 
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tomed to dealing with public controversies, should have even referred to what Mr. 
Jinnah said about the wire-pullers having laid a trap for me. 

I can only assume that like several Euroi^eans in India who have been 
publicly, in their speeches, saying tliat the Bombay Conference was really inspired 
by Congress, Mr. Amery is obsessed with the same idea. I can only say that 
not a word j)assed between Mr. Gandhi or any other Congress leader and myself 
at any time either in correspondence Or in personal conversation with regard to 
the idea of holding the Bombay Conference or to the character of the resolution 
it should ado|)t. I may, liowever, say that when the Presidentaldp of the Confer¬ 
ence was offered to me, I made it a condition juecedent to my accei'ting it, 
that, at the Conference, no kind of communal issue should be raised. I was more 
than gratified that men like Mr. Bavarkar and I)r. Moonje, who were present 
at the Conference, played the game and accei)ted the resolution. They are men 
with strong party convictions, and yet, for the sake of a settlement, they sub¬ 
ordinated their party feelings to the common goal we had in view. I should 
have exjiec.ted in fairness that Mr. Amei'y would have drawn th.e attention of the 
House to the fact. Let mo say once again that I take the fullest responsibility 
for my judgment; it may be right or it may be wrong, but I have never in 
my life felt that anybody bad laid a trap for me, neither a Secretary of State nor 
a political leader in India. 

Mr. Amery has appealed to me and my friends not to cease from our efforts 
to concentrate, first and foremost, on bsinging the contending elements together 
or on building up a strong Centre Party of men w)\o are prepared to put India 
first. I shall be absolutely frank. 

I believe Mr. Amery’s indiscreet and unfortunate speeches on this subject Lave 
done the worst service to us, and he has no business to make that pious appeal to 
us when he himself has done nothing to promote unity among tlie contending 
elements in India. As regards our continuing these efforts, I shall be very glad 
if those in India who, parrot-like, repeat Mr. Amery’s pious sentiments, will do 
something to show that they are in earnest about it. So far as I am concerned, 
I do not want any enooui-agement from any quarter, nor shall 1 feel discouraged 
in carrying out my convictors, merely because the Secretary of State, who is 
credited with having good intentions, has the unfortunate knack of expressing 
those good intentions in such language. 

As regards tlie formation of a Centre Party, all that I wish to say is that 
I do not see any prosjiect of such a party coming into existence or functioning 
effectively so long as the present policy of Mr, Amery and of the Government of 
India is maintained. At the same time, I should not like to stand in the way of 
those of my friends in Bombay and elsewhere who liave a faith in the formation 
of such a party. I would wish them every success, but let them take steps and 
not merely repeat what Mr. Amery has been saying from a distance of six 
thousand miles. I am very doubtful that if a Centro Party was brought into 
existence, it would fare better at the hands of Mr. Amery or the Government of 
India. They could dispose of it easily, by saying that it did not contain an adequate 
number of Muslims or the Depressed Classes, that it had not yet develO];:cd a 
sufficient backing in the country and that it was bound to meet with opposition 

on the part of the Congress or the Muslim League-a fear which seems to 

have unnerved and indeed paralysed both Mr. Amery and the Government of India. 


The National Liberal Federation 

Connell Meeting Resolutions—Poona—29th. Jnne 1941 


The council of the National Liberal Federation of India, which met at Poona 
on the 29th. June 194t under the presidentship of Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, 
discussed the present political situation for over four hours. 

Among those present were Dr. B. P. Paratijpye, the hon. Pandit Hridyanath 
Kunjru, Bir Cowa=ji Jehangir, the hon. Mr. P. N, Sapni, Dr. G. B. Maliajani, Mr. 
P. Kodandarao, Mr. G. K. Gadgil, Mr. N. R. Wadia and Pandit Hardat Shaima. 
The following resolutions were passed 
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War Situation a Pbeiu to India 

(1) The council of the National Liberal Federation of India views with gi-ave 
concern the war situation as it has developed and is developing in Europe and recog- 
ni/.es that it is full of peril for India. The council is firmly of opinion that India’s 
political progress is possible only if democracies emerge successful from the war. 
The council feels that India should coopei’ato whole-heartedly in the war effort but 
is deeply concerned to note that the Government have failed to create the psycholo¬ 
gical atmosphere necessary for mobilising to the maximum pitch the resources of 
India in men and material. In its opinion only a national government on the lines 
suggested by the Lib ral Federation at Calcutta and endorsed in material particulars 
by the Bombay Conference can enable India to organise her defences effectively and 
put forth her maximum effort for the war which is threatening to spread eastwards. 
It therefore earnestly urges the Government to create genuine and whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for the war by entrusting the direction and control of India’s war effo t 
to an executive council composed of non-official Indians drawn from the main ele¬ 
ments in India’s public life. In its opinion it is imperative that his Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment should make it clear to the people of India that they propose to endow 
India with full control over her external and internal affairs after the war and make 
her a free and equal partner in the commonwealth of nations associated with Eng¬ 
land and that in the period of transition India will practically enjoy the same status 
in inter-imperial and international affairs as the dominions. 

Mr. Ameby’s Speech Unsatisfactory 

(2) The council of the National Liberal Federation has read with profound 
dismay the speech of Mr. Ame.ry in the Commons debate on April S2. In its opi¬ 
nion, the speech is not calcultated to promote communal harmony and unity which 
he has made a condition precedent to any political advance. The council cannot 
agree with the implication contained in Mr. Amei 7 ’s speech that no useful purpose 
will bo served by reconstructing the central Government on national lines unless at 
at least the Muslim League agreed to such reconstruction. It regrets to note that 
Mr. Amery has ruled out the formation of a central Government consisting ntirely 
of non-official Indians and that he is not in the present circumstances prepared to 
initiate any far-reaching measures of constitutional advance. In the opinion of the 
council, the speech of Mr. Amery is unsatisfactory not only in regard to the present 
but also in regard to the future as it refuses to indicate cleaily the time within 
which India may expect to be endowed with full Dominion Status after the war. 
It also records its emphatic disapproval of Mr. Amery’s statement that in the transi¬ 
tional period an Indianised government at the centre cannot be created in regard 
to international and interimperial matters as a full dominion. The council places 
on record its considered view that only a wise policy of bold and generous con¬ 
cession can enable India to pull her full weight in the war. 

Pakistan Condemned 

(3) The council of the National Liberal Fedeiation of India records its un¬ 
qualified condemnation of the scheme of partitioning India which is known as Paki¬ 
stan as highly reactionary and anti-national and provides no solution of the mino¬ 
rity problem. The council is sure that India will never reconcile herself to any pro¬ 
posal for partition, and it a]jpcals to all Indians to resist the scheme to the utmost 
of their capacity. In the opinion of the council, the political situation has assumed 
a phase when it has become imperative for his Majesty’s Government to make it 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt that they will not encourage any proposal for the 
partition of the country. The council aftirras its firm faith in parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy based on the principles of nationalism as the solution of India’s consti¬ 
tution. 


Indians Abroad 

The council of the National Liberal Federation of India notes with apprecia¬ 
tion the fact that the Fectham resolutions have been passed by the South African 
Parliament, thereby giving Indians in tlie Transvaal the right for the first time of 
owning land in the gold areas, which was hitherto proliibited to them, that an 
undertaking has been given that whatever be the findings of the Broom Commission 
on Indian penetration into predominantly European areas in Natal, no legislation 
would be undertaken during the currency of tire war to force segregation on Indians, 
and that the Government of Field-Marshal Smuts has displayed a more liberal 
attidude towards Indians passing through South Africa ana has incorporated the 
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functions of the Indian Agent-General nndcr the Capetown Agreement in the duties 
of the High Commissioner for India in South Africa. 

At the same time tlie council considers that the areas thrown open to Indian 
ownership in the Transvaal under the Feetham resolutions are very inadeqtiate and 
spell segregation, which is very repugnant to Indian self-respect, and that the danger 
of segregation in general of Indians in the 8outh Africa has not been dissiimted, 
and trusts that the participation of South African Indians and of India in the 
present war against raoialism and in defence of democracy and human rights and 
of England and the Uominioas including South Afriew, will persuade the Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa to rise above racialism and promote genuine democracy in 
that country. The council is also of the opinion that unless and until racial equa¬ 
lity is secured in South Africa, it will be prejudicial to Indians to countenance the 
proposal of Field-Marshal Smuts for a pan-African union and that therefore it must 
De strenuously opposed, 

One resolution placed on record the council’s appreciation of the work and 
achievements of Sir B. Rama. Rau, the last Indian Agent-General and the first 
Indian High Commissioner in South Africa. 

Ceylon 

A resolution on Ceylon deplored the anti-Indian attitude of the Govt, of Ceylon 
which comnelled the Government of India to prohibit the emigration of Indian 
labour, much to the detriment of Ceylon and which compelled the intervention of 
the Governor to protect the legitimate rights of Indians settled in Ceylon but still 
hoped that the Ceylonese Ministers would take up a more helpful and equitable 
attitude towards the Indian problem in Ceylon. 


Crisis in Civilisation 

Tagore'a Birthday address at Santiniketan 

Poet Rahindra Nath Tagore made a scathing condemnation of the British 
rule in India, in the course of his last message before his death on the occasion of , 
his ^th. birthday celebrated at Santiniketan on Monday, the 14th. April 1941 
by the Visva-Bhaiati. The following is an authorised English rendering of his 
address which was given in Bengali : 

“With the advent of this year I have completed my eighty years of life. From 
the point I have now reached, 1 am enabled to see in clear perspective the vast 
stretch of time which I have already traversed. As I take a detaclied view of the 
beginning and development of my existence, I feci that in my own life as well as 
in the psychology of my country, a fundamental cleavage from the past has taken 
place. Believe me, this change has, within it, a profound cause of personal grief 
for myself. 

“Our direct contact with the larger world of man was linked up with the con¬ 
temporary history of the English people whom we came to know in those earlier 
days. It was mainly through their mighty literature that we formed our ideas 
with regard to these new-comers to our Indian shores. In those days the type 
of learning that was served out to us was neither plentiful nor diverse, nor was the 
spirit of scientific enquiry very much in evidence. 'Thus, our scope being striclly 
limited, it was the prevailing fashion among the elite of those days to fall back upon 
the language and literature of the English. Their days and nights were eloquent 
with the stately declamations of Burke, with Macaulay's long-rolling sentences ; 
discussions centred upon Shakespear’s drama and Byron’s poetry and above all, 
upon the large-hearted Liberalism of the nineteenth century English politics. 

“Though tentative attempts were being made for gaining our national inde¬ 
pendence, at heart, we had not lost faith in the jihilanthropy and generosity of the 
English race. 'This belief was so firmly rooted in the sentiments of our leaders 
that they hoped that that the victor would of himself pave the path of freedom for 
the vanquished. 

Inplubncb of English Literatore 

“This belief was based upon the fact that England at the time provided the 
peiBScuted all over the world with a home and shelter in her hospitable land. Any 
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one who had striven for the inteftrity of his nation was sure to receive the most 
warm-hearted welcome at the hands of the English. Thus, in their character I had 
seen the purest ideal of philanthropy and I was led to set them on the pedestal 
of ray highest respect. The generosity of their nature had not yet been vitiated by 
Imperialist pride. Their noble nature was to us a source of perpetual admiration. 
About this time I had the opportunity of listening to the speeches of John Bright, 
both in and outside Parliament. Even as a boy I was struck with his largeness 
of heart which overflowed all narrow national bounds and spread its influence far 
afield. That is why even in these days when England had fallen from her former 
grace, I remember and cherish my recollections of those other days. 

■‘Certainly that spirit of abject dependence upon the innate goodness of Our 
rulers was no matter for pride. What was remarkable, however, was the whole¬ 
hearted way in which we gave our recognition to human greatness even when it 
revealed itself in the foreigner, 

“I'he best and the noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly of a 
particular race or country ; its scope may not be limited nor may it be regarded 
as the miser’s board, buried underground. That is why the English literature which 
nourished our minds iii the past, even now conveys its deep resonance to the re¬ 
cesses of our heart. 

Civilisation East and West 

“It is difficult to find a suitable Bengali equivalent for the English word 
‘eiviliaaliun’. That phase of civilization with which we were familiar in this country 
was known as ‘good conduct’, in other words, it was mainly a set of ethical codes. 
Narrow in themselves, these codes originated in a cii cum scribed geographical area. 
It was said that the rules of conduct which, for generations together, had held good 
in that strip of land, Brahmavarta by name, bound on either side by the rivers 
Saraswati and Drisadvati—-were the rules to govern the society in general. In other 
words, conduct according to what our ancients said, was regulated by a number of 
traditions and conventions, however heartless or unjust they might have been. That 
is how a ])hari8aic formalism gradually got the uppeihand of free thought and the 
ideal of ‘good conduct' which Manu found established in Brahmavarta steadily 
degenerated into socialised tyranny. 

“During my boyhood days the attitude of the cultured and educated section of 
Bengal, nurtured on English learning, was permeated with a feeling of revolt 
against those formal laws of conduct. A perusal of what Rujnarain Bose has 
written, describing the ways of the educated gentry of those days, will amply bear 
out what I have said just now. In place of the codes of conduct we accepted the 
ideal of eivilisatioii as revealed in the character of the English people. 

Parting op Wavs! 

“In our own family this change of spirit was welcomed for the sake of its 
sheer latioual force and its influence was felt in every sphere of our life. Born in 
that atmosphere and with my intuitive love of literature, I had naturally set the 
Kiiglisli on the throne of my heart, fcjueh then was the state of affairs in the first 
chapters of ray life. And then came the parting of ways, accompanied with a 
painful feeling of disillusion. 

“I began increasingly to discover that those who accepted the best truths of 
civilisation disowned them with impunity, whenever questions of selfishness and 
greed were involved. There came a time when perforce I had to snatch myself 
away from mere appreciation of literature and contemplation of the great world of 
civilisation. As I emerged into the stark light of bare facts, the sight of dire 
poverty of the Indian masses rent my heart. Rudely shaken out of my dreams, I 
began to realise that perhaiis in no other modern state had there been such hope¬ 
less dearth of the most elementary needs of existence. 

‘ How could I help thinking that it was India that had kept replenishing the 
coffers of the British peofile ? Such travesty of the human ideal, such aberration 
in the mentality of the so-called civilised races, such criminal and contemptuous 
indifference to the crores of helpless Indian people I could never have imagined. 

I had associated the character of the English race which I had come to respect 
through their literature. 

Benefits of Industrialisation Denied 

“That mastery over machine through which the English had consolidated their 
sovereignty over their vast Empire, had been kept a sealed book away from the 
reach of this helpless country. And yet have we not seen with our own eyes what 
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industrialisation did to Japan and how within a short time she achieved wonders ? 
I have also seen how Japan’s livilised administration helped to distribute among 
her own people the fruits of her all-round progress. I have also been privileged to 
witness the unstinted energy with which Russia was trying to fight disease and 
illiteracy. Her industry and application has helped Russia in steadily liquidating 
ignorance and poverty and abject humiliation from the face of a vast continent. 
Her people have not observed distinction between one sect and another, one class 
and another. They have spread far and wide the influence of that human relation¬ 
ship which is above and beyond everything petty and selflslu Their astonishingly 
quick progress had made me itappy and jealous at the same time. 

“While in Moscow, I particularly liked one characteristic of Soviet administra¬ 
tion and that was the pleasing fact that there was no conflict of interests on the 
score of Oomrannal Award between Muslims and non-Muslims ; a truly civilised 
administration impartially served their common interests. 

‘T have also seen Iran, newly awakened to a sense of n.ational self-sufficiency, 
attempting to fulfil her own destiny, freed from the deadly grinding stones of the 
European Powers. It is significant, that her good fortune dates from the day when 
she finally disentangled lierself from the mealies of European diiilomacy. With all 
my heart I wish well of Iran, may she deserve well at the bauds of Fate, 

“In the neighbouring kingdom of Afghanistan there is much to be desired so 
far as her education and society arc concerned. But the fullest possibilities are 
there. And that is so, because up till now, she has not succumbed to the beiuimbing 
influence of any European Power, vaunting of its civilisation. Thus, these countries 
are now well on their way towanls real progress. 

HEl.Pt.ESS TJNDBB DeAI.> WEItSHT OF ADMINISTRATION 

“Under the dead weight of British administration India remained at the very 
bottom—static in her utter lielplessucss. Bo great and so ancient a civilisation 
as China, came to be corroded with the fatal addiiUion to opium into which her 
people were coerced. This insidious move was doubtless a part of the policy of 
exploitation of the weak. Wlieii we were about to forget tlie shameful history of 
how the British had seized a portion of China, we were painfully surprised by 
another event. 

“While Japan was quietly devouring North China, her act of savage aggression 
was considered a minor incident by the insolent veterans of British diplomacy. 

“We have witnessed from this distance how slyly the British statesmen took away 
the bottom out of the Republic of Bpain, and wc have also seen how a band of 
courageous Englishmen cliivalroiisly laid down their lives for Spain. Even though 
the English had not aroused thcmHclves entiicieutly to their sense of responsibility 
towards China in the Far East, in tlieir own immediate neiglibourhood they have 
not hesitated to sacrifice tliemselvcs to the cause of individual freedom. Such acts 
of heroism reminded me over and again of the true English spirit to which in those 
early days I had given my whole faith. I do not even want remotely to think of 
the feeling of amity that then existed between England and Germany. What puz¬ 
zles me is how within so short a period, its imperialist greed could bring about 
such tragic disintegration in the cliaracter of so great a race. 

“One day I saw the English as a healthy nation, full of youthful vigour, 
ever ready to come to the help of those that needed it, and to-day 1 see them pre¬ 
maturely old, worn out by the plague of evil that has surreptitiously robbed the 
nation of its well-being. 

Divide and Rdle Policy 

“I had to recount this tragic story of how gradually we came to lose faith in 
the oivilisation of the West. Coming back to India, we feel that the blackest of 
evils that has come in the wake of British administration was much more than 
the rulers’ shameful neglect and apathy to provide the minimum amenities of civil¬ 
ised existence. 

“'rheir failure is nowhere more apparent than in the cruel way in which they 
have contrived to divide the Indians amongst theniBelves. The pity of it all lies 
in the fact that now nerhatis they want to lay the blame at the door of our own 
society. This ugly ann savage culmination of Indian history would never have been 
possible, if comniunalism and provincialism and lack of mutual faith were not 
sedulously encouraged to grow to tlieir present vicious form, by some secret conclave 
holding the highest responsibilities in the system of administration. 

“I can never believe that Indians are in any way inferior to the Japanese, 
either in intellect or in capacity. The fundamental dilfeicnce between the two lies 
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m the fact whereas India is not only overcome, but is also overwhelmed by the 
British, Japan had never allowed her interests to be clouded over by the benevolent 
protectorate of some European Power. Onr rulers have established, what they call 
the government of ‘law and order’—or, in other words, a policeman’s administra¬ 
tion. 

. longer possible for us to retain any respect for that mockery of 

civilisation which believes in ruling by force and has no faith in freedom at all. 
By their miserly denial of all that is best in their civilisation, by withholding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have effectively closed for us all 
paths to progress. 

“And yet my good fortune has often brought me into close contact with really 
large-hearted Englishmen. Wifctiout the slightest liesitation I may say that the 
nobility of theii* oharficfctsf whs without parallel—in no eoimtry or community ha^e 
I come across siuih greatness of soul, tiiich examples wofild not allow me to loss 
faith in the race, which produced them. 1 had the rare blessing of having Andrews 
■—a Englishuian. a real Christian and a true man—for a very close friend. To-day 
in the perspective of death his unselfish and courageous magnanimity shows all the 
brighter, ‘Plie whole of India remains indebted to him for ids various acts of 
charity which disfingnished a life-time of dedicated service. But personally speak¬ 
ing, I am especially beholden to him, because lie helped me to retain in my old 
age that feeling of respect for the English race with which in t,he iiast I was ins¬ 
pired by their literature and which 1 was about to lose completely. Along with 
ids memory the innate greatness of his people will abide witli me for ever. I 
count such Englishmen as Andrews not only as my personal and intimate friends, 
but as friends of the whole human race. To have known them has been to me a 
treasured privilege. T'hey made me believe that English inestige will be saved from 
every shipwreck if there were more of such Englishmen. Had 1 not met them, not 
even the faintest hope would mitigate my despair with regard to the Western 
nations. 

“Meanwhile, the demon of barbarity has given up all pretence and has emerged 
with unconcealeii fangs and teeth, ready to tear up the world and spread devasta¬ 
tion. From one end to another the poisonous fumes of hatred defile the atmos¬ 
phere. This plague of persecution, which lay dormant in the civilisation of the 
West, has, at least, roused itself to create havoc and desecrate the s))irit of Man. 
In our present luckless, helpless poverty have we not already seen tins world-wide 
destruction at work ? A mortal combat has begun bidween one power and another, 
and no one knows what it will bring about in the end. 

“The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English to give up their Indian 
empire. But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery ? When 
the stream of their centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what a waste 
of mud and filth will they leave behind them 1 1 had at one time believed that the 

BiiringB of civilisation would issue out of the heart of Europe. And to-day when I 
am aliout to quit the world tiiat stuliixirn faith lias gone bankrupt altogether. 

“To-day my one last ho|)e is that tlie deliverer will be born in this poverty- 
stricken country and from the East Ids divine message will go forlli to the world 
at large and fill the heart, of man vvitli honiidless hojic. As I proceed onward, I 
look beliind to see the crnmlding ruins of civilisation, strewn like a vast dung-heap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in man. 

I would rather look forward to the opening of a new tdiapler in his iiislory after 
the cataclysm is over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the Bi>irit of service 
and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come from this liorizon, from the East where 
the sun rises. Another day will come when the unvanqnished Man will retrace 
his path of glory, despite all barriers, to win hack his lost human heritage. To 
believe in the final and irrevocable doom of humanity is certainly a crime, but I 
shall not be guilty of liugging illusion for reality. 

“S'inally, 1 shall proclaim tliat the day has come when it will no longer be 
safe for the mightiest of powers to give vent to proud conqdacence. We must realise 
the truth of what our sages said : 

“By iniquity a man may thrive, may see many a good in life, may conquer 
bis enemies, but iniquity, at last, is sure to overwhelm and destroy him.” 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session—New Delhi—17th to 18th March 1941 


Hin Excellency the Vicpron, opening the sesHion of the Princes’ Chamber at 
New Delhi on the 17th March 1941, sltessod tlie importance of the Rulers 
of States “taking all possible mcaHiires to continue to deserve the reverence of the 
siibiects and to strengthen and buttress the foundations u;ion which it rests.” 

‘‘Union and co-operation,” Mis Excellency coiitinnod. “are the fomidation and 
the source of strength.” foot'd Linlithgow urged that the Princes should not 
allow themselves or their advisers to be diverted by any considerations of a person- 
id character from eiiBuring that “where coperation is necessary, it shall take a form 

wdiich no critic can assail on tlie gronnd that it is half-hearted. iSuch cooperation 

must, I recognise, involve sacritices, as it must involve some surrender, or as I 

should iirefcr to aay, some pooling of cherished sovereignty. But the need for such 

sacritices is a stark reality, and 1 am wholly satistied that those sacrihees, when 
they are made, will be amply repaid by results.” 

Nearly 45 Princes were present. The .Maharaja of Bikaner, who had taken a 
leading part in the deliberations of the Chainher since its inception in 192J, was 
absent owing to the illness of the Dowager Maharani. 

(5n arrival in the Chamber, His Excellency was received by the Chancellor, 
who introduced tlie Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The following is the text of His Excellency’s address 

“Your Higlines,ses, It is a great pleasure to me to meet you again this year 
and to preside over your deliberations, and I extend very cordial welcome to 
you all. 

“1 note with great satisfaction that the numliers nttemling this session of the 
Chamber are considerably higher than usual. 'J'lnit is. J have no doubt, the result 
partly of the natural desire of Your Highnesses to participate in discussions at 
the ImiHirial Capital during times so criiical as those through which we are 

passing, and partly of the recent lovision of the constitution of the Chamber, which 

has resulted in the addition of no fewer than 20 Rulers to those who enjoy the 

right of full membership. I would only aay that it is a sonree of sincere gratifica¬ 
tion to me that of those new members, so many should have been able to be 
present with us to-day ; and in taking (he opporftinily of welcoming them to 
the Chamber, 1 would express the hope that this reinforcement will prove a real 
source of fresh strength and vitality. 

‘‘It is a great satisfaction to me to know that the hopes which I voiced when 
I addressed Yonr Highnesses last year, in regard to the termination of the 

prolonged conditions of famine in Rajpiitana and Katbiwiir have, thanks to a 
bounteous monsoon, been amjily fulfilled, and that the anxieties which weighed 
upon so many of Your Highnesses and on yonr iieople as the result of the famine 
conditions which prevailed for so long, have been alleviated in so marked a degree. 
Tribute to Lath Ruler or 5Iybore 

‘‘Since the last meeting of the Chamber, death has taken a heavy toll, and 
the State of Lirabdi in particular has siiflcred the loss of two of its Rulers. Those 
whose loss we mourn to-day include many close friends of all of us, and many 
who were outstanding figures in the Princely Order. VVe mourn the genial figure 
of His Highness the Maharana of Kolhapur. In the person of the late Maharao 
of Kotah, we have lost a Prince whose innate kindliness and solicitude for his 
subjects were well known. His late Highness the Maharaja of Mysore was a 
personality whose accomplishments would have won distinction in any walk of 
life As a Euler, the manner in which he discharged the responsibilities of his 
great position, his close interest in the welfare of his subjects, his zeal for progress, 
for the advancement of justice, for the development of a higher sense of civic duty, 
and the simplicity of his mode of life, all of them imijressed deeply those of 
us who had the privilege of his friendship and who had been able to see him 
in his own State and the example which he set eiihunced the prestige of the 
Princely Order not only in this country but far beyond its borders. 
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“I am confident that it will be the wish of Your Highnessea to offer to the 
relatives of those Rulers who are no longer with us and to those who have 
succeeded to the responsibilities laid down by them, our sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement and our congratulations and good wishes in regard to the opportunities 
that lie before them. 

"The Unity of India’s War Effort’’ 

"When I last addressed Your Highnesses 1 remarked that, up to that time, 
no substantial call had been made on the, manpower of India, but I added that, 
were conditions to alter, and W'ere the war to take a difi'erent eourse. the offers 
of support of every kind so readily made by the rrinces of India and so deeply 
appreciated, would be of the greatest value. 'I velvc montbs have indeed seen a 
vast alteration in the position, and the value of the cooperation of the States, and 
of the generous suiiport which they liavc given in men. money and material has 
been proved in tlie moat ample and signal way. The memorable words of appre- 
ciation spoken by His Imperial Maicst.y the King-Emperor in the message to 
India, which I have the honour to make public two days ago, will be fresh in the 
memory of all of us. Addressed as that message was alike to the Princes and the 
people of India, it brings out in a striking manner the unity of India’s war effort, 
the great assistance she has given at a time of siieh critical importance to India 
and to the world, and the signifioance of the contribution made by the Princely 
Order and by British India alike. 

“The contributions of the Indian States, under the inspiring leadership of 
Your Highnesses who are here to-day, and of other members of the J’riiicely 
Order, have indeed been great. I’iteir iore^s have been expanded, so that they 
could go forth to wherever the nceil was the greatest. By precept and by examyde 
they have encouraged their countrymen. 'I’hey have been unstinting in 
their financial siipy'ort, and their emidems are emblazoned to-day on 
countless weapons ot war and on countless gifts of every kind designed to repair 
the injuries of war. 'J'lie value of those generous contrilmtious is enhanced by their 
spontaneity. If there is any comydaiiit from Your Highnesses, I know only too well 
from my own conversations witli so many members of the Princely Order, that it 
is. that the opyiortunities of service, and ymrticnlarly of personal service in the face 
of the enemy, have fallen sliort of your own ardent desires. 

"It is but natural, given the extent and the importance of the co-operation 
which the Indian States have given in the progress of the wav, that you shoud have 
been concerned to play the utmost yrossibie part in the various orgBuisatious which 
have been established to co ordinate and to develop our war eflbrt, and 1 have been 
at pains not only to keep in contact with His Highness the Chancellor and other 
lending Piinces on this matter, but to do all in my power to kceyi the Indian 
States in close touch witli current events of imyiortance. The 'i'ecbnical Advisers 
from the Indian Slates lendevcd valuable service to India’s representatives on that 
most imyiortant body, the Eastern Group Conferenee. '1 lie Indian States, in common 
with British India, will be refuesented on the Supyily Council of the Eastern Group 
which has now been estnblisiud, and on vHiich the representatives of India sit side 
by side wdtb the rcpreseiitafives of the Dominions of Australia, South Africa, New 
Yealand and of Ilia Majesty’s Government which will keeyi in touch with the Colo¬ 
nial Governments throughout the area. I would only observe in that connection 
that India’s reyiresentative on that coiineil. and my Suyiyily Deyiavlmint, shall be 
kept informed of the resources of the States, of their anxiety to assist by every 
means in their power, and of the eontributioiis which they may be in a position to 
make towards the satisfaction of our ever-expanding needs. 

“As Ymir Highnesses are no doubt aware, llie Htates have obtained representa¬ 
tion on the Ex|iort Advisory Committee, the Petrol Rationing Conference, the six 
Local Advisory War Supply Committees, and many otlier organisalions established 
by the Central Government, and it is my sincere hope that stej a which have been 
taken to bring about tlie closest co-operation between the Indian States and British 
India will be of mutual benefit, and will serve the best and truest interests of 
India as a whole. 

Prodlem of India’s Defence 

"His Majesty in his gracious messages touched mi the military assistance given 
to tbs Empire’s cause by the Princely Order and by the Indian States. I know 
that the many and varied problems which have inevitably arisen, and which will 
continue to arise from the close association of the Indian States forces with His 
Majesty’s forces will be fully present to the minds of Your Highness. I know too. 
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how fully yo'i realise the relation of the test of active service to the present system. 
You will readily appreciate that in uniformity lies simplicity and efticiency. Much 
has already been done, in the process of assimilation, to diminish the differences 
that existed between types and conditions of military service in the Indian Army 
and in the States : and it is my confident liope and my lielief that Your Highnesses 
will aproach, what problems of this nature yet remain for us, jointly to survey, in 
the determination that the eventual soliitioii shall he liiat best fitted to serve the 
interests of India as a wiiole, and to secure her at;aiiist external ufigression. 

“The migiity conflict in wliich we are now engaged must inevitably have reac¬ 
tions of profoiinil im|)ort.ance on all conntrios and not the least on India herself. 
We are fighting for tlie cunse of liuman freedom. We arc fighting for ideals well 
known, readily accepted, cornnianding the full support of all. The magnificent exam¬ 
ple set by 'Jheir Imperial Majesties the King-Emjeror and the Queen Empress, 
the way in wliich they liave iticiitiiied llumselves witii the feelings, the anxieties 
and the sufferings of their suhjeels throughout the empire, the extent to wliicli they 
share the common danger, are known to ns all. No example more itist'iring could 
have been given. None could be more encoiiraging to all who are present here 
to-day. 

“SmijECTs’ Co-OrEBATiON—T hk Foundation op Strength” 

‘Tn India, Your lliglinesscs, leiueseiilative of innumerable famous Ruling 
Houses, the inheritors of a great tradidion of service, of an authority that has come 
down to you through long ages, need no reminder from me of the importance of 
taking ail possible uuaBiires to safegnard that priceless heritage, to eontirnie to 
deserve the reverence of your subjects, and to Btrenglheii and buttress the foundations 
upon which it rests. For, this is a time of changing ideas and of new iiolitical concep¬ 
tions, and the importance of lakiiig such measures ami taking tliem in time, needs 
no emphasis from me. In previous addiesses to the Cluimbcr of Princes, I had 
made certain suggesiions on that subject. 'Ihose suggestions have been welcomed 
by many Princes, stetis are being taken to adopt them in many parts of India with 
visible though not as yet speciaeular results. I do not propose to re))eat those 
suggestions to-day or to enlarge uiam the subjeel, save to say, once more, that union 
and eo-o()eratioii ate the foiindation and the source of strength. But to Your 
Highnesses and to the Princely Order I would make one earnest aiipeal, an atnteal to 
which, I know, I can look wiUi confidence for ready rcationse. That aiipeal is that 
you should not allow yourselves or your advisers to be diverted by any consider- 
tioiiB of a personal cliaracler from oimiiring that, where co-operation is necessary, 
it shall take a form which no reasoiinble critic can assail, on the ground that it is 
half-hearted. Such co-operation must, I recognise, involve sacrificeB as it must 
involve some surrender, oi', as 1 siionld prefer to say, some pooling, of cherished 
sovereignty. But the need for such sacrifices is a stark reality, and I am wholly 
satisfied that those sacrifices, when they are made, will be ain)ily repaid by results. 

"Let me in conclusion remark llial your agenda brings out most clearly not 
only tliat the normal function of the Chamber in such matters as the revision and 
the development of its constitution continues undisturbed by war-time conditions, 
it brings out also, and more imi>ortaiit still, to what an extent it is your wisli and 
your intention that this iini»orlaiit and re|iresent.alive gathering, which I am so glad 
to see here to-<Iay, sliall lie tinned to wider account, ; and it shall demonstrate to 
the world, at tliis critical lime, how whole-heartedly and unflinchingly the Princes 
of India share the common determination of all those who owe allegiance to His 
Imperial Majesty to see tlie iiresent, struggle [inrsued, with all the energies at their 
disposal, until vietory has been achieved and the ideals for the preservation of 
which we are figliling, are sccurefl beyond any question. 

“I will not further keep Your Highnesses from your deliberations on the many 
important items that lie before you. 'Ihere is much ground to be covered and I am 
confident that the results of tliis meeting of the Chamber will be of real and lasting 
value to your Highnesses and to your Btates.” 

Viceroy’s Tribute to Departed Princes 

Gn the occasion of the opening of Princes’ Chamber, the Viceroy unveiled the 
marble bust of the late Eulers of Gwalior, Nawauagai and Patiala. His Excellency 
spoke as follows : 

1 am grateful to His Highness (he Choneellor and the members and repre¬ 
sentative memlieiB of tlie Cliamber for inviting me to preside over to-day’s ceremony 
and unveil the busts of their late Highnesses the Maharajas of Gwalior, Nawanagar 
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and Patiala. Your Chancellor has paid a moving tribute to the memory of these 
three Princes, all of whom had by varying and outstanding qualities and achieve¬ 
ments, become familiar and popular figures in the India of their day. Nor were 
their fame and reputation confined to this country. The name of his late 
Highness of Nawanagar is still of household word in England by reason of his 
unique proficiency in England's national game. In that, as well as in other more 
serious sidieres of public life, the late Maharaja of Patiala, ton, won great distinction, 
while His Highness Maharaja Miidho Kao Sciiidia’s personality was such as to ins¬ 
pire confidence and aflection in all with whom he came in contact - from the lowl¬ 
iest of his subjects to the King-Emperor himself. But we are to-day more 
concerned with the services they rendered to this Chamber with which all of 
them were so closely associated from those earliest days when, wiiat was then 

known as tlie Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs’ first began to meet 

here in Delhi. Of tliat aspect of their careers. His Higlincss the Chancellor 
has sjioken in sincere and eloquent terms, and I gladly associate myself with 

all that he has said. 

“In speaking of the late Maharaja Jam Saheb, His Higliness’ words were very 
naturally charged with family afFectioii, and the thought will no doubt have occur- 
ed to many of ns, that nothing would have afforded greater pride and pleasure to 
His Late Highness than to liave known that the great office of Chancellor on this 
unique Asscmhly, which he liimselt had held with such industry and distinction, 
would one liay be so worthily filled by the sncj^essor on the gndi of Nawanagar. 

“It will not bo a conventional compliment or an undue straining of langu¬ 
age, if I say that this ceremony, for which we have assembled to-day is, in 
resiiect of all the throe Princes whose memory it is designed to perpetuate in 
this place, permeated by a certain filial sentiment, inasmuch as all oi them had 
just claims to bo described as fathers of the tiliambcr of Princes, for they had 

played no inconsiderable part in guiding the Chamber through its early days. 
For the vision wliich enabled them, as His Highness has reminded us, to appre¬ 
ciate its possiliilities in the future, and to a great estent to carry them into 
actual effect, we may well be thankful. And it is for you, of the present gene¬ 
ration, to see to it tliat the ideals and objects for which the Chamber was founded, 
and for which tliose whom we commemorate strove so loyally and well, are 
resolutely pursued, in tlie best interests of your Order as well as of India 
as a wliole. 

“I ti'iist tliat the marble effigies which I am privileged now to unveil, will 
keep alive, for many generations te come, the great reputations which arc so fresh 
iu the memories of all of us present liere to-day.” 

Resolutions— Condolence 

After the Viceroy’s Address, the Chamber of Princes adopted a resolution 
affirming loyalty to Their Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen and record- 
ind abhorrence at tlie Na^i outrages. 

On the motion of the Chancellor, the Chamber adopted a resolution of con¬ 
dolence on the demise of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore and Kolhajuir, 
the rdaiiarao of Kotah, the Maharaja of Bijawar, the Thakur Bahibs of Limbdi 
and Rajkot and the Chief of Nandgaon. The Maharajas of Dnngarpur and 
Dewas (senior), the Raja of Bangli and tlie Raja of Dhenkanal associated themselves 
with the resolution. 

’J'heir Highnesses paid tributes to the departed rulers. The Jam Sahib 
made particular reference to the late Maharaja of Mysore, who, he said, was an 
embodiment of iilairi living and high thinking and "in his personality and achieve¬ 
ments embodied a living argument in justification of the polity of Indian kingship. 

The rcsolntion was adopted, all members standing. 

Congratulation to New Rulers 

Ths Jam- Snhih proposed and the Raja of Sangli seconded the resolution 
offering the congratulations of^the Chamber to Their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Mysore, the Maharao of Kotah and to the Thakur Bahibs of Rajkot and Limbdi 
on their accession to the gadi and to Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Dhar 
and Nabha on their investiture witli ruling powers. Both the speakers extolled 
the interest these Rulers have already taken in the welfare of their subjects ami 
exircssed the hope that they would appreciate the utility of the Chambei- of 
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Princos to the Order and would strengthen it by taking an active interest in 
its activities. 

Tht resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Welcome to New Members 

The Ciianeollor next moved a resolution extending “cordial welcome to the 
Rulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in their own right.” The 
resolution was supported by the Maharaja of Patiala, the Eaja of Mandi and 
the Maharaja of Dewas (senior). 

In moving his resolution, the Jam Sahih traced the history of the enlarge¬ 
ment of the Chamber of Princes, He said that as early as February 1932 the 
question was refci red to a Special Committee consisting of Their Highnesses of Alwar, 
Bhopal, Bikaner, Niiwanagar and Patiala and the Political Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The opinions of the members of the Committee were sharply divided. 
The majority was in favour of a very limited addition to the membership of the 
Chamber, while the minority favoured a more liberal enlargement to make it as 
representative as pos.sible. 

The q\icstion was discussed by several other committees and ultimately in 1940, 
the Crown Reiuesentativo admitted in their own right Rulers of twenty-six States, 
“whom” said the Chancellor, “we welcome to-day.” 

The Jam Saheb said that “the addition of these twenty-six members has fur¬ 
ther enhanced the representative character of the Chamber of Princes. There are a 
few others whose cases deserve 8i>ecial consideration and wo share their disappoint¬ 
ment that it has not been possible at present to include them as full members.” 

The Chancellor confidently hoped that the new members would prove a source 
of strength to the (“hamber by taking active interest in its deliberations. “More¬ 
over, they join ns at a time when public opinion is critically focussed On the activi¬ 
ties of our'Order. As such, we expect our new colleagues that they will justify their 
Order by the ordered progress of their Ptates and their solicitude for their p'eople” 

The resolution was adoided, after which tlie Rajas of SeraiHlla, Bhor, Jam~ 
khandi, Miraj (Senior) and Korea thanked the Chamber on behalf of the newly 
admitted members. 

Nazi Outrages Condemned 

The last resolution unanimously adopited and moved by the Maharaja Jam 
Saheli of Nawanauar, ran as follows ; 

“The Chambor of Princes records its deep sense of the callous Nazi violation 
of all international law and morality culminating in the shameless bombing of 
Buckingham Palace. The Chamber offers its devout gratefulness to Providence for 
His protection of Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen, and desires 
that this devoted expression of the personal attai'hmcnt of the Indian Princes to 
Their Majesties and of the deep concern of the Princes for their welfare may be 
placed before Tlieir Majesties.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala and supported by the 
Natvnh of Bahuv>alpur, the Nairah of Rompur and tlie Raja of Savgli. 

The Jam Saheh declared : “No words of mine are needed to emphasise the 
unbroken record of the inalienable loyalty of the Princes to the person and throne 
of their beloved King-Emiieror and the illnatrious House of Windsor, This has over 
and over again been demonstrated in the normal activities of peacetime as well as 
in the ticry ordeals of the war during the ] ast century and more of the Princes’ 
relations with the Imperial Crown. Moreover, if anyone has truly deserved and won 
the love and loyalty of his people it is onr beloved King-Emperor and also his 
gracious consort and we are aware how inspiringly Their Majesties are sharing the 
anxieties and inlvations of their devoted subjects during the present crisis.” 

Other Rulers who sjioke asserted that the King was the symbol of the 
Common-wealh and embodied in bis persons the best in the Empire. The Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala said that the British Empire was the last refuge of civilisation and 
tlieir King was tlie symbol of its unity. The Nawab of Baliawalpur said that any 
attack on tlie Bnckingham Palace was an attack on the unity of the Empire and they 
must do their all to defeat the enemies of civilisation. The Nawab of Ramimr said 
that the person of the Kiiig-Emjieror was something sacred to the rulers of the 
States. The Raja of Sangli said that the enemy, by attacking the Buckingham 
Palace, wanted to strike terror in Rie hearts of the British people. In this he had 
totally failed. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, all members standing. The Chamber 
then adjourned. 
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Resolutions—2n<l. Day—New Delhi—18th, March 1941 
War Advisory Council 

A resolution requesting the Grown Representative to revive the proposal for 
establishing a War Advisory Council was adopted by the Chamber of Princes, 
white concluded its two-day session on the next day, the 18th. March. 

'I'he Chancellor, the Jam Sahib, moving the War llesolntion said that the 
inspiring stand of England against the brutal Nazi air raids and tlte brilliant 
victories of tlie imperial and allied troops in Africa and Albania, in which the 
Indian troops had played such a luagiiilii-imt (lart, had caused widespread gratifica¬ 
tion and he felt that they were entitled to sitaia! ihcse rejoicings with the rest of 
the Empire, 'i’he .lam Sahib said that the Rc,Holiitio!i reiterated the determination 
of the Indian Princes to continue to put forth their best otForts lor the achievement 
of the final victory. “This declaration”, he said, “has been already translated into 
action. The uptodate collections from the States in cash towiuils the various war 
purposes funds up to the end of January 1941 amounted to approximately Rs, 
l,81.92,OuO non-recurring and Rs. 41,71,000 reciiiriag. In addition, our contributions 
to the interest-free Bonds amounted to Rs. 1.13 OO.OAJ and to three per cent Defence 
Bonds to Rs. 66.(X),0U0.” 

The Jam Sahib concluded, “'I'o my mind it would be a denial of the best 
traditions of the States, and of the history of India if in the face of this clarion 
call of duty to suffering humanity, India faltered or hesitated. The iircsent war 
will probably be a long one. We are prepared for it.” 

'I'he Ruler of Patiala, who seconded the resolution, said that the courage of 
the British peo|)le was a living monument to the glory of great Britain. He said 
that the danger to India was clearly realised and people fell thas it was their war. 
‘‘We must therefore do our utmost to assist His Majesty’s Government to win 
the war," 

The Nawab of Bahawalpur said that it was a matter of gratification that 
Indian troops had made so great a contribution, as a result of which their homes 
were made secure to-day. 

'Ihe resolution was further supported by the Rulers of Dungarpur, Dewas 
(Junior) and Mandi and was passed unanimously. 

States and War Epfout at the Cent're 

On the motion of the Chancellor, the Jam Sahib, who was supported hy the 
Raja of Bhor, the Chamber adopted araeudraents in the first Regulations in the 
Appendix to the consideration of the Chamber. 

The Chamber next considered the resolution relating to the demand of the 
Princes for closer association with the Centre in the war effort, 'i'he Jam Sahib 
moving the resolution, said that the exigencies of the situation demanded that 
the liaison of tlie States with the war effort at the Centre, imiticnlarly in the 
si)hftro8 of defence, supplies and industries, miglit be ensured on a regular 
basis and not through Ad Hoc committees set up for aiKcilic imiposeH. ‘‘It would 
further be appreciated", he added, '‘and I state this fact without imi)lying any 
slur on the personal element involved, that the Government of India, as at present 
constituted, can only speak for British India. As suidi. wliilc Biitish India may 
be said to have a liaison with the war activities at the Centre through the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the States are out of the )>icture. AVe request that in the best 
interests of British India, the States and the Empire, such a state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue any longer.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said, “Your Excellency, the Indian Princes 
genuinely share and wholeheartedly sympathise witli your Excellency’s difiiculties 
at the present iunctnre. We have no share to add to them. We would not make 
the request embodied in this resolution but for our firm conviction that our request 
is not unreasonable and in fact, is likely to help in the progress of the war.” 

'Pbe resolution was supported by the Nawab of Rampur and the Maharaja of 
Dewas (Junior) and was adopted. 

Work of 'Pub Chamber Coring Last Year 

'Phe Chamber of Princes heard a statement from its Chancellor on the work per¬ 
formed by the Chamber during the last year. 

In the course of his statement, the Chancellor referred to the administrative 
reforms and ‘‘beneficent activities in the States” and said that the States with 87,4 
per cent of the total population of the States, who were members of the Chamber 
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of Princes, had got local bodies in their territories. States with 67.9 per cent of 
population had got legislative assemblies, out of which 35.3 per cent had a 
majority of elected members and .3.9 per cent had eqimlily of elected and nominated 
members of the Asserablies. States representing 53.2 per cent of the total member¬ 
ship of the Chamber had recently appointed committees to examine the question of 
the further association of their subjects with the administration, 89.9 per cent of the 
poinilation liad already got the benefit of High Courts while the States representing 
93,3 per cent of the total population had ellicient ])olice forces supervised by com¬ 
petent ollicers. Tlie general incidence of taxation in tlie States had also lieen com¬ 
pared witli anti found lower tliau that of the adjoining Britisli Indian provinces. 

"We do not claim perfection for all the States’administrations”, the Chaneellor 
said. "At the same lime the, aforesaid statement of facts would show to all fair- 
mindeil (lersons that the Indian Stales are not anachronisina in tlie conception of a 
progressive State and that onr administrations are based on a rule of law associated 
witli growing benelirent actvities'’. 

Referring to the other aiUivitics of the Chamber, the Jam Sahib said that the 
dirtienltiea arising out of the Indian Iiicoine-'J’ax (Amendment) A 't so far as it 
affects the States were under iiegotiatioiiB with the Government of India. The 
Standing Committee had taken up the question of maintaining the status quo with 
regard to the existing rights of Stales in such properties as had already been 
acquired in Briti.sh India. 

Tlie Chancellor next referred to the question of the eligibility of Indian States’ 
BubjiK.'ts for service in British India and said negotiations were in progress to 
secure a general declaration of eligibility for States’ siilijecls for appointments under 
the Central Government and the Secretary of State. He added that the question of 
amending the Reserve Bank of India Aefc on a suitalile oeeasioii in future was 
nder consideration to secure eligibility of Rulers of Indian States to hold shares in 
the Bank. 

On the motion of the Ruler of Rampur, who was supported by their Highness¬ 
es of H was (Junior), Mandi and Snngli, the Chamber adopted a resolution thank¬ 
ing the Ohaucellor for his work during the year. 

Peinces’ Reply To Viceroy 

The Princes, in their reply to the Viceroy’s inaugural address, which was 
read by the Oiiaucellor, said that they were not averse to the ordei'ed progress of 
India, ‘‘On the otlier hand, the Princes are publicly assoe.ialed with the desire to 
secure for India the fullest freedom and the higliest status under the aegis of the 
British Crown. We wish, however, to avoid raising any big controversial niatters 
during the present crisis and to concentrate all energies on the main purpose of the 
successful prosecution of the war. We have accordingly decided not to pass any 
formal resolution tliis year on the political situation in India so far as it affects the 
States. At the same time, we whole-heartedly welcome the deelaralion made by 
Your Excellency on August 8, 194t). and its elinudatimi in the House of Commons 
by the Secretary of State for India, which leave it to a body representative of the 
prineii)al elements in India’s national life, iuelmling the Imiian States, to devise 
the frame-work of the new Constitution on the basis of a free anel friendly agree¬ 
ment, Bubjeet to the due fulfilment of the treaty and other solemn ohligaiions rest¬ 
ing on His Majesty’s Government. When the time comes, the Indian Princes shall 
not be found wanting in any reasonable contribution, which they may be called 
upon to make, for the disoharge of their obligations to the Crown and towards the 
ordered progress of their States and their Motherland. 

C0-0RD1NAT10.N OF States in Administrative Matters 

“Your Excellency has also referred in your address to the suggestions made 
by yon, in your previous addresses to the Chamber, that it is desirable for the 
smaller States with limited resources, to co-operate and combine in iiiatters of 
administration so far as it may be necessary and practicable. This question has been 
receiving our careful and active consideration from all tlie view-points involved ; 
and relying on Your Excellenev’s respect for the traditions of tlie Indian States 
and for the pledges given to the States, both big and small, in the successive 
authoritative pronouncements guaranteeing their internal autonomy and integrity, 
we take it as understood that Your Excellency’s suggestions are intended 
to encourage co operation, on a voluntary basis, having due regard to local 
conditions, in certain services of administration, without impairing the 
integrity and sovereignty of the States concerned. In order to encourage 00 - 
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operative grouping on the aforesaid lines, we regard it essential that the proposed 
combination should proceed on the free consent and the voluntary co-operation of 
the Rulers themselves, and that it shall not rigidly be limited to the geographical 
boundaries of a group, in order that it may inspire mutual confidence and trust, 
which alone can ensure its smooth working. On this basis, Your Excellency may 
rely on it that, we and our advisers will not be diverted by any considerations of 
a personal character from ensuring that where co-operation is necessary it shall 
take a form which no reasonable critic can assail on the ground that it is half¬ 
hearted. 

Question of Reasonable Alternative Schemes 

‘At the same time, there should be no fetish for any rigidily of pattern in a 
matter of such importance, and where the States concerned put up any reasonable 
alternative schemes of efficient administration or are prepared to co-operate with 
Other important States, with adequate and efficient machinery in any branch of 
administration, such proposals may be sympathetically examined and, as far as 
possible, given a fair trial. We would also request that the promise made may be 
fully implemented so that the Chancellor may be taken into confidence, with 
regard to the various alternative schemes and suggestions under consideration, 
in order that the necessary modifications, if any, may be suggested in time, 
which may make it possible for the Chamber to lend its good offices towards a 
satisfactory solution of this delicate problem. Your Excellency has been pleased to 
state that your suggestions regarding joint services have been welcomed by many 
Princes, and steps are taken to adopt them in many parts of India with visible, 
though not as yet spectacular, results. Your Excellency would doubtless recognise 
that if the visible results have not been as spectacular as expected by Your Ex¬ 
cellency, this has not been due to any deliberate indifference on the part of the 
Princes concerned. The pie-ocoupatioiis of the States with war work perforce have 
resulted in some of these problems not receiving the attention which they would 
have received in normal peace time. Moreover, it will be recognised by all fair- 
minded persons that in the sphere of reform, prudence and farsight often enjoin, 
even on the most ardent reformer, the duty of paying due regard to local conditions 
and resources.” 

After this statement the Chamber of Princes adjourned sine die. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 

Fourteenth Session—New Delhi—22nd. to 24th. March 1941 

The Presidential Address 

The fourteenth session of the P'ederation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
commenced at New Dellii on the 22iid. March 1941, under the presidency of Mr. 
Amritalal Ojha, The following is the text of Mr, Ojba’s address : 

1 offer you a most cordial welcome to the Fourteenth Annual Session of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 

Since my predecessor addressed you in March last, a year of great anxiety 
and strain has passed with no prospects of the termination of the hostilities. On 
the contrary, during the later jmrt of the year these have extended to Africa, and 
there is every indication of their further extension to the Balkan States and the 
Middle East. As I will have another occasion to address you on international 
matters, I do not propose to refer to these events beyond expressing my admiration 
for the traditional bravery of the Indian troops engaged in Africa, who have 
contributed to the decisive victory which the Imperial Forces have scored over the 
Italians ; the country can well be proud of the magnificent achievements of its 
sons on the field. My admiration, in no less degree, goes to those brave men, 
women and children of the United Kingdom, who are putting up a courageous and 
enduring fight for the survival of the British nation against the ruthless and 
barbarous onslaughts of the Luftwaffe. The morale of the civil population of the 
United Kingdom in face of the privations, misery and suffering which they are 
undergoing with faith and cheerfulness, is worthy of emulation by any country 
engaged in a life and death struggle, and to India, 1 am sure, it will be a source 
of inspiration in her present struggle. 

44 
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War and Loss of Markets 

The extension of the hostilities to the major part of the Continent of Europe 
and Bti'icter application of the methods of economic warfare durinf' the year ad¬ 
versely afl'ricted India’s position as a country largely interested in the exports of 
her raw materials to foreign countries. The exports of primary products to coiitin- 
entiai markets suffered a heavy setback, resulting in unusual aooiunulatious of raw 
commodities such as, cotton, groundnut, other oilseeds, wool, etc., in the country. 
Tin; coiiserpienlial result of such a situation was bound to be reflected in the down- 
ward trend of the prices for these commodities. According to Government’s own 
figures, which 1 am reproducing below, it will be seen that the prices of all the 
exportable raw materials recorded a fall from the prices which prevailed in the 
first quarter of the war year. Although in some cases, these prices are higher than 
those which prevailed in August, lO.il), it must be remembered tliat the pre-war 
prices were hardly economical so far as agricultural commodities were concerned. 
There is every likelihood of tlie present position as regards prices still deteriorating 
in falnrc with the new crops coming into the markets. 

.^piirt from elosure of markets, the absence of shipping tonnage and the quota 
restrictions arising out of the methods of economic warfare, it must be said, with 
regret, that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government has also not been very help¬ 
ful ill iniligaling the rigours of these factors on the agricultural economy of India. 
The British Government have followed a policy in case of India’s raw jirodiice 
(lifTerent from the one they have been following with regard to the inimary produce 
of iSouth Africa, Australia and New Zealand and even of a non-Empire country 
like Egypt. With a view to lielp Egypt's agricultuial economy, an agreement was 
entered into with the Egyptian Government, under which the British Governmoiit 
contracted to piirohase the entire Egyptian cotton crop during the war and one year 
thereafter at prices considerably higher than that of the crop bought during several 
recent years. If there is to be any loss on the transaction, it is to be borne by 
the British Goveinmeut, wliile profits, if any are to be equally shared between the 
two Governments, and the Egyiitiaii sliare of the profits is to be utilised for the 
benefit of tlie Egyptian cotton cultivators. Similar agreements were entered into 
by tlie British Govornment with the Governments of Sontli Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia in respect of the entire wool clips of these Dominions for the dura¬ 
tion of the war and for one wool clip thereafter. The prices reported to have been 
offered, under these Agreements, are as high as 10 per cent over the pre-war prices. 
For example, for the i9:ii)-40 South African wool clip, a price of 11.8d. per lb, 
was paid, compared to 8.3d. per lb. for the season preceding the war. Another 
imiKii'tant deal entered into by the Britiaii Government, in conjunotion with the 
Govern men ts of Canada and New Zealand, with some of the Dominions and Colo¬ 
nies, was with regard to the purchase of the entire exportable sugar crop of 
Ausiialia, Union of fcionth Africa, Mauritius, Fiji and the British West Indies, 
fi’liis agreement involved a total quantity of about 18 lakhs of tons of sugar, and 
these sugar producing connli'ies would be able to dispose of about two lakhs tons 
more than was the case under the Interuatioual Sugar Agreement. 

The Dominions Example 

All these agreements in respect of important primary produce of the Domi¬ 
nions and the Colonies, contributed largely in mitigating the rigours arising out of 
the closure of the niurkets and the economic warfare to these parts. In contrast 
to this generous attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the Dominions 
and the Colonies, the attitude of the Government of India, on behalf of His 
Maji.'sty’s Government, has been far from satisfactory. India’s agricultural economy, 
on wliioh depends the living of the millions of her primary producers, has not 
received due consideration at the hands of the British Government. On the other 
band, the policy followed in India in respect of the purchase of raw matciialB re¬ 
quired for the prosecution of the war has resulted in depressing the prices of these 
articles, as I'ornpared to the prices offered for similar goods by His Majesty’s 
Government in other parts of the Empire. A pertinent example is alfoided by the 
piircliasing policy adopted by the British Government towards tlie purchase of 
Indian wool. At the beginning of the war, exports of Indian wool were allowed 
only to the Liverpool Auction Rooms and were not allowed even to U. S. A. 'i’he 
prices of Indian wool readied unfavourably to these restrictive measures, with the 
result that the British Government were able to purchase their requirements of 
wool in Indian market at appreciably lower prices. As a result of representations 
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addressed by these interests concerned as well as by this Federnlioii, exports to 
U. S. A. were subsequently allowed on quota basis in syute of increased demand 
from that country. Keceiitly, exyrorts to Liverpool market were also stopped. All 
these factors resulted in huge aociimulations of stocks and in deterioralion of tlm 
yji'ices as compared to prices obtainable for similar quality wool in America. In 
spite of reyteated submissions from the wool interests to the Government of India 
to ymevail itymn His Majesty’s Government to enter into an agreement similar to 
the one with South Africa and Australia as regards purchase of the eiiliie Indian 
wool clip, no action has been taken as yet, ami the trade as also the primary pro¬ 
ducers iiavB continued to suffer. Another example whiedt I would like to refer 
to is witli regard to the purchase of groundnut and oilseeds for the requirments 
of the British government. Groundnut, it must he remembered, is an imytortaiit 
exportable crop and used to be exyiorted in substantial quantities to the various 
countries in lOurope. The groundnut trade, therefore, was one of tlie first viclims 
of the closure of the continental markets. His Majesty’s Government, iijstead of 
utilising the Government of India as their pure.liasing agents, aijpoiutcd independ¬ 
ent agents for their purchases in India. While the British Government paid tlieir 
agents £10 per ton for the purchase of Indian groundnut, the Indian sellers scarce¬ 
ly received £7-10 to £8 per ton, and I uiideistand that the whole of the margin 
was pocketed by the purchasitig agents of the British Government. 'I'hc growing 
disparity between the prices oflfered by His Majesty’s Government and the yirices at 
which Indian groundnut was sold was so apparent that the luohlem became very 
serious and would have resulted in a public scandal, had it not been for the com¬ 
mendable and prompt action taken by the Honourable the Commerce Member to 
the Government of India, and it must be said to his credit that under iJu; new 
arrangement, the margin would be pooled into a fund for tiie henclit of the Indian 
cultivator. I am just giving these two examples to show how unsatisfactory Jias been 
tlie arraitgcment made by the British Goveninient with regard to their purcliases 
of raw mater als in India and how it has not only resulted in deiJicssing the prices 
of those e.omraoUities which are purehaBed but has also reacted on the whole price 
structure of taw commodities in this country. 

I’KOBLEM OP SUBl'LTO COMMODITIES 

With a view to consider and find out a solution of the problem arising ont 
of the surplus of raw commodities, the Honourable the Oomraerce Mcmb(>r aceepicd 
the suggestion made by my predecessor, from lliis platform, last year, for the esta¬ 
blishment of an Export Advisory Council. I would like to take' this oyqioitunity 
to eomydiment pul)liely Sir Ramaswami Mudnlinr for accepting onr suggestion for 
machinery to lie brought into existence for nscertaining the difheullies of the yuo- 
duce trade and exirort trade interests, thereby crealing direct contrut between the 
Govenrment of India and the comroereial eommniiity on question iiiimatrlv affect¬ 
ing both the yuoducers and the mannfncturers. Althongli it is not y ossihle to 
secure immediate solution of tire intricate question of iililisinp the suri.lus slnck.s 
of raw comnrodities in the country, 1 have no doubt in coitise of lime, the presmt 
unsatisfactory situaiion would he elTectively remedied to the satisfaclion of |]ie 
primary yuoduetrs in a manner wliivh would give llum some relief by way of 
greater return on their yuoduee in the Ii.dian market, I would lite to make a 
suggeslion towards the solution of this yirohlem to the (ffeet that ihe Government 
of Itrdia sliqtrld first make up their mind as to tire extent of the financial assis¬ 
tance to wlrich they are prei>nred to go. before invitiirg the various inifiesls eon- 
cerrred to offer suggestions with regard to eiOter holding slocks of these rommr^di 
lies in reserve and relftisrtrg them in the market as atrd wheit neressary. or witli 
regard to the ntilisalion of tliese eommodilies in lire marrufaeture of new iniliisrtial 
products. Tire qirestion of sirrpius eommodilies Iras riallv asstrirud serious proro'r- 
tions arrd hailing a solirtion in tire near future, the ceoiromie eondiiiott of tlie mass 
of I'eoyle is hound to deteriorate and may even create some agnirtan trouhle. The 
question, thorefovc, demands immediate and serions eonsrrleralron not only by the 
Government of lirdia hirt also the eoromeieial eommnniry arrd ] artieulaily the 
manufacturing interests in the country. 

Atrolhcr solution suggested in this connection is the introdnetioir of alternate 
croyis. ] would licsiiate to offer any comments oit this proyiosal brrt it mirst he 
remembered tiral agrieullurislB would not welcome any smlr sirggcslion uirless alfet- 
nale eroyis whieh Urey are asked to grow, would briitg them similar or better finan- 
eial resnlts. It is, besides, very diftkiilt to shift fie.m one eroy) to another as cli¬ 
matic and soil conditions Bometimes may not be suitable for the ymoyier cu’ltivatiou 
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of a particular alternate crop. It would, therefore, be advisable for the Government 
of India to investigate and ascertain the deficiency in the country of those food 
commodities which are utilised in their daily life by the people. It is essential, 
therefore, that the question of crop planning, should be actively pursued by Govern¬ 
ment before initiating any isolated action. 

Apart from the proposals regarding alternate crops, I feel that one of the 
means of solution of this very serious question would lie in devising alternate uses 
of these raw materials for industrial puriioses within the country. It has been 
suggested on more than one occasion in the past from various quarters that cotton, 
groundnut and oilseeds can be utilised for the manufacture of Rayon, Artificial 
silk, Margarine, Vegetable oils, Paints, Varnishes, etc. If proper efforts are made, 
both through governmental and private itnliistrial enterprise, India would be in a 
position to manufacture the articles whieh used to be imported before the war from 
countries and in the process of the manufacture of which these very raw materials 
were utilised abroad. 

Board op Industrial Research 

For the purpose of investigating the alternate uses of these raw materials and 
bringing them within the industrial economy of India, the recient establishment of 
the Board of Induatrial and Scientific Research by Government is a step in the 
right direction. It is fortunate that the Government of India were able to secure 
the services of Dr. Sir Shanti Swaroop Bliatnagnr, a dislingnished research scientist 
in India, as the director of the Board. I wish the decision to institute such a 
Board was taken by Government immediately after the last war. The importance 
of the problem of industrial and scientific research was fully realised by the 
British Government and the Biitislr industrialists, and, in the midst of the 1914-18 
war, a permanent otiioial organisation was started in July, 1915, under the name 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial research, with a view to promote 
scientific and industrial research and the application of science to the solution of 
industrial problem and the development of new products as well as of new and 
improved processes of manufacture. His Majesty's Government placed at the dis¬ 
posal of this Department a fund of a million Sterling, with a view to bring into 
existence, with the help of Government aid and of the voluntary co-operative associa¬ 
tions, a number of co-operative research aesociations for the purpose of carrying on 
researches on questions of vital importance to British industries. At present there 
are more than twenty-six researcli associations working in the United Kingdom and 
conducting very nselul researches in eonsullation with the manufacturing interests. 
The lines on which these various aBsociaiioos are working are necessarily of a 
different character, and the inquiiies undertaken relate to researclieB in highly de¬ 
veloped industries which have to face intense competition in internatioual markets. 
In India, our industries have not yet reached that stage where researches of highly 
technical character could be undertaken by the Board ; on the other hand, we 
require an entirely different policy to be followed by the newly created organisatiorr 
to meet new problems arising such as the fuller utilisation of our raw materials 
and diversification of industrial production, with a view to secure self-sufficienoy 
in some of the country’s requirements of imported articles. I think it is necessary 
to put the existing Board on a permaneut basis, with large finances made available 
to it for undertaking problems of both immediate and long range importance. 

I am glad to find that, within the course of a year’s existence, the Board has 
been able to achieve some results in their research investigations which they are 
now anxious to allow the industrial interests to utilise as commercial proposi¬ 
tions. Although I approve of the recent establishment of the Industrial Research 
Utilisation Committee for this purpose, it seems to me to be ratlier an unwieldy 
body, I, for my yiart, would have much jireferred to have a smaller grouj) of 
eminent Indians interested in the industrial development of the country and 
representative of Indian commercial and induatrial organisations, to advise 
Government as to the terms on which the results of the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Board should be made available to the public. 

With regard to the work of the Utilisation Committee, I would like to sound 
a note of warning, that, in making these results available to the public, the 
nationals of the country should have the first right of refusal so as to realise the 
fundamental object of a policy of national industrial development. In fact a 
stipulation exists in the United Kingdom whereby the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research reserve to themselves “tlie right to veto the communica- 
tipn of the results of the research to a foreign person or foreign Corporation”, 
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and I trust a similar principle would be laid down by the Utilisation Committco 
in the disposal of grants and rights to utilise the researches. 

War and Primary Proddcbr’s Plight 
In the midst of the difficulties created by the accumulation of stocks of raw 
commodities, a relieving feature for the duration of the war, lessened tlie strain 
on the resources of this country, is the magnitude of the wav orders placed on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government and other allied Governments for the 
purchase of arms, ammunition and other war supplies required for the prosecution 
of the war. These orders are of the value of about Us. S3 ci ores and have b en 
responsible, to a large extent, for giving a iillip to some of indigenous indus¬ 
tries which were experiencing serious difficulties in tlie juc-war iieriod. While 
I recognise that these orders have come as a relief to the country in an other¬ 
wise depressing period, it does not compensate, as was contended by the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member in presenting the Budget Pioj-OBals, tlie Indian 
primary producer for the loss of his old Continental and traditional markets. 
It must be remembered that industry enterprise in India is rosi onsible for the 
employment of scarcely 42 per cent of the Indian pojHilation, while raoi'e than 
64 per cent is dependent, for its living upon tiie disposal of luimary produce. 
As Indian economy^ is mainly based on the disjiosal of the country’s primary 
produce the economic condition of the masses is dependent upon the prices 
which the country receives for its raw commodities. The j>l-,icing of orders for 
the supply of raw materials has not materially im)irovecl tlie price level of 
the raw commodities and consequently, the linancial standing of producer has 
practically remained at the level where it was in tlie pre-war period. Hie lion, 
the Finance Member himself admits that while, immediately aftw' the war, the 
price level increased by 40 iioints, it has receded back, during the current year, 
to a level which is only 15 per cent higher titan wliat it was at the beginning 
of the war. As I have indicated above, by a reference to the jirices for India’s 
main staple commodities, the primary jwoducer has not gained as a result of 
the war orders placed by His Majesty’s Government and other allied Governments. 
In fact, it must be remembered that tlie jiricos jirevalent immediately before 
the war were themselves bordering on the depression level and do not constitute 
a proper criterion to judge the present pifces. Moreover, it cannot be said 
that the rise in exports, which mainly represents manufactured articles, would 
compensate the country for the loss which it has suffered by the closure of the 
continental markets because, while the closure of these markets affected the 
price structure of the primary commodities, the iloyiressing inliiience has not been 
counteracted by the increase of India’s cxjioits in manufactured articles. It would 
also be not fair for either tlie Honourable the Member for Communications or the 
Honourable the Finance Member to bring out, in support of their conten¬ 
tion, the fact that there has been an increase in railway traffic and postal 
receipts and this can be taken as a sufficient indi.-ation to reflect an improvement 
in the general economic conditions in India over jire-war conditions. In normal 
times, these factors may be accepted as an indication to gauge tlie economic 
condition of a country but in times of war, they cannot be relied ui;on as a true 

g ointer to the prosperity of a country. In is well-known that the increase in 
Railway receipts is mainly due to the increased war traffic, and tlie enliancement 
of railway rates and fares which in itself is an indirect form of taxation on the 
people. As regards the postal recciiits, the Hononrablo the Finance Member 
Las himself admitted in his speech that the “larg revenue is almost wholly due 
to the effect of the increases in rates’’ and that the Government traffic has con¬ 
tributed substantially to the postal suryilusea. There are a number of other 
circumstances such as, diminution in the motor transiiort facilities, necessity for 
resorting to telegraphic and cable communications for quick desjiatch of work, 
which have contributed to the greater yield of recei]its under the Railways and 
the Postal Department and the e is no reason, I think, why these receipts should 
be pointed as an evidence of improvement in the economic conditions in the 
country. 

As a result of the multifarious activities of the Supply Dojiartment of the 
Government of India, which has been resiionsible for the ynirchase of stores worth 
about Rs. 83 crores, the Government of India must liave come in possession of 
vei 7 important information relating to the cajiacity, existing and potential, of 
the various indigenous industries to carter for war requirements. The Supply 
Department must have also come in possession of information, during the course 
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of their iiivcstijtations anti cntiuirieti, as to what artich's roiiid be TnumiCactured 
ill the country and what possibilities were there lor the devcloinncnt of the 
existing industries and for the establishment of new ones, jrrovided snliicicnt 
patronage by way of guaranteed orders was assured to such entei'iiriscs, 1 wuulil, 
therefore, like to suggest that tlie Government of India should fully utilise all 
such information to the country's advantage. I am afraid tlVis would not be 
possible with the existing machinery of the Government and. for that jiurposc, a 
small Rody coiniiosod of eminent Iinlhui industrialists and Indian juiblic men 
should be constituted into an Indirstriiil Reconstruction t'oniicil to utilise all the 
material and information so far gathered by the Hnpi ly Dc.partmciit during Ific 
last 18 months of its existence, with a view' to evolve an immediate jlaii for citiicr 
suitably exiiauding the present situation which Indian industries will luive to face 
after the termination of the present war would be seriouB ciiouggi 1,0 demand 
immediate cousidfiration of this proposal in the interest not only of Indian imles- 
ti'ies but also of India’s primary prodneers. The Britisli Government liavc already 
appointed Sir Charles Innes, a former Commerce Member of the (.,orcrnmc)it of 
India, to advise them and the Riitish industries with rcg.ord to the industrial 
reconstruction in the United Kingdom after the war. I trust the CiONCvumcnt of 
India would take immediate steps to bring into existence some biuIi suitfiblo 
machinery similar to the one recently provided for by the Rritisli Gorernmeut (o 
undertake iru'estigations with legard to industrial reconstruction in tiio ] ost-wav 
period, and I am sure the Government would he doing sometliing vouy Jicl]i!iil 
towards tlie solution of the I'roblcm of tlie utilisation of iniligcnouB ravv" mate] inis 
and towards_ diversifying India’s indnslrial prodnetiou after the war. l^vcn with 
the best of wishes wdiich the liicsent Indian (.'ominerce Member lias Inwards llie 
country’s industrialisatiou, it would not bo an easy task for an individual indus¬ 
trialist to take the necessary initiative in this direction. If India is to equip 
herself to face the post-war situation, then the establishmcul of a Council, as 
suggested above, would he an essential measure ns oiii' raw ninierials would not 
be required for some time to come, particularly, at a time when tfic resources of 
the masses of the country would be nearly oxiiuusted. As new clianncls for trade 
and new' markets would come into existence during tiie war, it is necessary that 
careful consideration sliould be i aid to these problems from now. 

India and Eas'cern Guodp Conveuhnoe 
The day-to-day urgencies of the war ].rodnction and siqplirs felt by His 
Majesty’n (ioyeinment nocessituted tlio holding of a eonfereme of the countjus of 
the Eastern Group, with a view to poo! their resouiv eg for Uie juosrcutiou of tlio 
war. The Government of India were inatriiracntal in calling such a (onfcicncc on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government in <tdober last. India', no donlit, oicuidcs a 
place of stragetic, importance in the British Ivmi.ire, l>ut I am sony to say tliat 
this position has not been fully utilised by His Majesty’s Government "in cciuipiiung 
themselves for the sncccssfnl prosecution of tlie war. The liolding of tlie iCastern 
Group Conference naturally, tlieTcfore, raiseit high cxTicctations in India as regards 
possible expansion of her pu'esent industries and imme'diate establisliment of Dcfcnco 
industrirs go_ veij essential for a protracted war. ’I'lie procedure which the Govern¬ 
ment of India aao]:ted in associating commercial oj inion by aiqioinfmcnt of non- 
ofPicial advisers was not very hapqiy and I am speaking from peiKonal ex| erience 
W'hen I say that closer association was possible which would have eng:cmlcrcd con¬ 
fidence in tl.e public mind and which would liave accelerated the pace of India’s 
war effort. On the contrary, I feel there is a genuine feeling of apprehension, in 
tlie absence of any knowledge regarding the comlnsions rcaclied at tl;e (.’onfcroiue 
as regards the likely repercussions of these deciBions on the establishnunt and 
development of industries in India. The. p.ulilic is also in tlie dark as regards the 
functions and working of the newly established Enstcin Grou]) Councii, and tlicy 
would like to be enlightcnd whether tlie new Coniicil is to direct tlio whole piolicy 
of tlie war juirchascs by His Majesty’s Government in the Easiern piart of tlie 
Empire, whether it would be com)ietent for them t,o direct the placing of orders 
with a particular country so as to encourage the establisliment of any liefcncc indus¬ 
tries and whether it would be competent for the Gouncil to advise l.hc Govei'nments 
of any of the Eastern Group countries to allow the use of foreign c!i]iital for the 
Starting of suefi Dcfenee indnstiics. It is necessary therefore, for tfu; Government 
of India to come forward and to remove all such a})prcliension.s from the yiublic 
mind on these questions. It will be still furtlier helpful in removing public mis¬ 
givings if the Government would tome forward with au assurance that they would 
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not allow any of the directions of the Eastern Group Conncil either to compromise 
or jeopardise India’s economic interests and that it would not preclude India from 
estaijiisliinii; or develo])ing any industries, particularly key and engineering industries 
in the country. I would further like to sound a note of warning that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should not agree to the (weation of new vested interests under the 
control ot non-ludians which are sure to be I'rejudicial to India’s economic 
interests. 

Wiiile on tlie question of the establishment of Defence industries, I W'elcome 
the recent esiablishment of the Aircraft Fai-tory at Rangaloro and I am sure the 
Indian commercial community will aiqweeiate if I take this oiqiortunity of paying 
their tribute to tiie perseverance aud teiiui-ity o; purpose with which Mr. Walchaud 
Hiracbaiid (iirried on his endeavours in bringing this industry into existence. The 
efforts of the Government of India in identifying themselves with the country’s aspi¬ 
rations to establish this important Defence industry and prevailing upon His 
Majesty’s Government to allow these ed'orts to fnu'tify, de.serve feliidtatioiis from 
the comiiicriial commiinity. I only wish that their attitude had been similarly 
helpful towards the establishment of a sliipbuildiiig Yard, at Galcutta. In the 
absence of any encouragement at the hands of tlie Calcutta Port Commissioners, 
the project pioneered by the tfciiidia hiteani Kavigation Company Limited for eons- 
tnii tiiig a Slui'building Yard at Calcutta hail to be given up and it had to be 
siiii'ted to Vi/.iigaiiatam. 1 liopc botii these ventures will be successful in due course 
and India will liave a fully developed aircraft industry both for military and civil 
piirpuses as also a national shipbuilding industry on a scale large enough to meet 
the reipru'ements or licj' large maritime trade and vast coastline. In fact the 
cunirnorcial community has felt that since a long time tliat liad India jiossessed an 
adequate niorcantile marine of her own, the acute diiliculties about shortage of 
tonnage which has been one of tiie main causes for blocking uji of large quantities 
of expoi'tal)li! goods oven for the iiermissiblc markets could well have been avoided 
and the Indian primary producer would have been able to secure an appreciably 
liigiicr i>rice for his goods. A national mercantile marine apart from serving the 
needs of the largo export trade of the country could have been extremely useful 
also as India’s second line of defence. 1 trust the Government of India would 
realise the precarious position especially for the exjiort trade of the eouuti-y, created 
by the absence of a national niercantilo fleet and take all measures' necessary to 
encourage national shipping. 

I’LKA L'Oll GllKATER AID TO IEDPSTHIKS 

'J'he Government_ of India, as yon must be aware, have already announced 
tlicir policy of encouraging the establishment of such industries in the country as 
are helpftd in furthering their war eUbrts. They have announced that these indus¬ 
tries would not be left high and dry after the termination of the W’ar. 1 would 
emphasise that this policy of protection and encouragement should bo extended 
also to such other industries as have been cstablisiied to meet the needs and 
requirements of the people of the conntry, particularly owing to the restricted 
imports from foreign countries, fllie Government can encourage these industries 
citlier tlu'uugli protc.'tive duties or grant of subsidies or juiivliases on behalf of 
Government deiiartmcnts or in other suitable manner. I need hardly jmint out 
the necessity of encouraging iiarticiihuly capital industries like those for 
manuf.actLire of machinery and machine tools, heavy eliemicals, etc. But 
it would be essential, in pursuing a liberal policy of encouragement of 
industries, that the rigid criteria for grant of protection laid down by the 
Indian Iriscal Gomrnission should be completely revised. It is recognised 
on all hands lliat the conditions ])revaleiit when tJie Iriscal Commission 
reported '20 years ago iiave entirely changed and it is surprising that when 
the Governuiciits of various countries are adopting new policies of encouraging 
their industries arid making their eouiitrics self-sutlicieut in their vital ueed^ 
the Governineiit of India should still adhere to tlie policy of discriminatory 
pi'oiectiou euuuoialcd nearly tvyenly years ago. I would suggest therefore, that 
the Governmcnl should immediately set up suitable machiuery which would deal 
expeditiously and symi athetically witli claims of industries for protection. It is 
also necessary tiiat such industries as are jiroteeted or encouraged by the Govetn- 
meut or by the pulilic as Swadeshi indnslries should in their turn realise their 
reciprocal obligations and eneouruge other Indian industries by purchasing their 
own requirements from them. 

Although the Secretary of Btate for India has ranked this country amongst 
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the highly industrialised countries of th« world, we are all aware that large 
masses of the people in the country depend entirely upon agriculture for their 
living and the export of raw materials is the mainstay of the economy of the 
country. 

Tlie pcr-ciipita consumption of coal in India in the year 1936 was 1 metric 
ton as coiu|)!u'cd to 3.3 to .'i.9 metric tone per person per year in Great Britain, the 
United Sliiles and Belgium, Germany and Canada from the next highest con¬ 
sumption group at a level just below 2.5 tons. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the (liBercnces in con8Hra|)tion are due mainly to differences in the extent 
of indnstrialisation. 'I’lie very fact that a largely populated country like India 
has to face tne problem of surplus coal shows the death of industrialisation in 
the country. While lelening to the coal industry, I may point out that if indus¬ 
tries are properly developed in India by laying down a well planned policy of 
industriidisutiou for the eoiinlry, the coal resources of the country would play a 
vital role in supplying the needs of these industries. In the absence of such a 
policy we find the coal indiislry of the country experiencing practically a eonti- 
mioiis slump and it cannot be foreseen wliat the position of the industry will 
he on the Uirmiuatioii of the war. It is iiiifortiiuate that an imporant key inuustry 
like coal has been in such a precarious condition since a number of years. The 
pu'ohlcms of the industry are many and it is very essential that they should be 
properly investigated without delay. 

Unemplovmen'P Probi-em 

The question of industiialisation brings us to the serious problem of un- 
employuuml of middle class youngiueii in the country which has been engaging 
the attention of tlic Provincial Governments, Universities and publicmen in the 
country since a long time. 'I lie proper remedy of the problem lies in pursuing a 
definite policy of inJiistrialisatioii of the country. It is industrialisation alone 
which can absorb these thousands of qualified youiigmen brought out by the 
Universities of the country. Home of the Universities have also technological insti¬ 
tutions attached to them and the young men who receive this training would 
prove espeeiully useful to the country in these days. The necessity of having a 
well qualified trained lecbuical persouiiel for the industries of the country is 
obvious especially at the present time when wo find some of the vital industries 
of the country so largely drqiendeiU on them, 

India's war efibrts in supplying the war requirements of His Majesty’s 
Government have brought in their wake substantial sterling resources to the credit 
of India and in the bauds of the Iteserve Bank. 1 am glad the Government of 
India have taken a coirecl decision in terminating the puesent ooutracts of the 
three Gompany managed railwaye, viz., the B. B. & C. I., Assam Bengal and 
Tapti Valley Railways, and bringing tliem under the direct control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I would like, in this connection, to refer to tlie statement made 
by Bit' Andrew Glow, the Gonimunicatioiis Member, that the Government in pur¬ 
chasing tlie.se railways had not accepted the policy of subslituting Btate manage¬ 
ment in pliii:e of the I'ompaiiy management and they had taken the decision in 
respect of lliesc railways on their own meiils. While welcoming the Government’s 
decision, to purcluise these Railways which shows deference to public opinion I do 
not see why the Government of India should not follow this policy in all eases and 
determine the contracts of all tlie company-managed railways whenever they 
become due. It would facilitate laying down of a uniform policy and Government 
would be in a position to offer better and cheaper trausfiort facilities if all the 
railway systema are coiitiolled and coordinated under one authority. 

The reference to the control of these lines reminds me of another welcome 
decision taken by Govcrninent in futrehasing the Bengal, Bombay and Madias 
Tele|)hone Companies, licences of which ex|ilre in 1943, at a cost of Rs. 475 
laklis. It is a deciBiou wliidi, I am sure, would be welcomed by the public and I 
hope it would bn possible for the Government of India to make available to the 
public still cheaper telephone services at tliese centres. 

COJI.MANDIiElUNG OB DOLI.ARS AND STERLING DEBT RepATRIHTION 
The recent decision taken by the Government of India in repatriating India’s 
terminable Bleiling Loan to the extent of Ka. 120 crores has decreased India’s 
foreign liability to that extent and has been further helpful to His Majesty’s 
Government in financing the persecution of the war in so far as a greater part of 
the sums so disbursed would be re-lent to His Majesty’s Government, probably in 
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the form of investment in the Defence Loans. Tt is a distinct service which India 
has rendered to His Majesty’s Government in facilitating tlieir wartime problems. 

In this connection, I should like to point out that the total gold exports from 
India during the last year amounted to over Rs. 34 crores. It has been repeatedly 
urged on Goveriimeiit that they should seize every opportunity to y)urchase gold 
offere<l for exyiort with a view to strengthen the currency gold reserves of the 
Reserve Bank, 

The immediate need for His Majesty’s Government tor gold and dollar resour¬ 
ces was so great that they had to ask tlie Government of India to commandeer all 
the dollar securities held by Indians both in British India and Indian States for 
their use. The country was suriivised to see tliat His Majesty’s Government should 
have gone to the extreme limit of eomniandeeriiig India’s dollar resources without 
giving any thought to the, enormous loss which the holders of these securities would 
be put to liy their disyiosal at tile present juncture. 'I'hese securities, the extent of 
which it is not possible for me or the commercial community to gauge, would have 
been a source of strength in our dealings with the United States of America in the 
yiostwar period of iudnstrial reconstnicUon. I hoi>e His Majesty’s Government 
would coMsiiler it a moral obligation to make available to ibis coiintiy foreign 
resources whenever required during the enneiicy of the war to the extent to which 
they have deprived the (mtintrj of these resources. I am sure time will come when 
India will be. in dire necessity of foreign exchange for establishing or exiianding her 
industries in near future. 

Taxation Poucy 

While criticising the Governraont of India’s policy with regard to the disposal 
of tlie sterling resources, as also _ witli regard to the conimiintlcering of the 
dollar securities, ' should like to oiler some remaiks on the TaNation policy of 
the Government of India. Since the onihreak of the war, during tlie past one 
year and a lialf, the Government of India have been iinding out new avenues for 
faxing the country’s resonrces without any regard for their repermissioiis on 
the taxable cupaciiy o£ the general [uihlie anti on the trade and industry of the 
country. In spite of our repealed protest, Govertiment have increased Excise duties, 
Railway freight rales, introduced new measures of taxaiion such as, Excess Profits 
'J'ax and have increased the rates of taxes on income and postal and Trunk 'I'ele- 
plione rates. In overhauling tlie Income-tax Act, they have introduced new methods 
under which less relief is granted to the industry in the assessment of its income. 
1 apprehend tiie cumulative effect of all these measures would be to seriously affect 
the whole agriindioral and indnsi.rial economy of India. As an illustration, I may 
point out thill against a collection of Rs. log crores by the Government of India 
in 1938-39 from taxes on income, under the new rates they expect to collect more 
than Bs. 40 crores in the year l9-il-TJ, normal luxation under lliis head practically 
being doubled during the iicriod. 'Hie following figures would corroborate my 
slalement. 
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this head is 
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trade and industry in the country. I w'ould leave it to you to judge the extent 
of injury whicli is likely to result to the flniuicial stiiroina of the indigenous 
industries. Nobody would dispute the fact tliat after the war, Indian industries 
would have to face severe com))etition from foreign countries. If these industries 
are not allowed to build up any reserves for such a contingency arising in the 
post-war period, the industrial develoj:ment, to which the war orders have given 
an impetus, would receive a serious setback. I am sorry to say that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has not realised the enormity of the burden 
which he is asking the industries to bear during the war. 

45 
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As the. iiii’iOKition of these taxes was necessitated by the huge expenditure 
which the (ioN ornment of India were called upon to incur to mechanise and 
eijnip the 1 iidi.'i n Ijuiid, Xai’a! and. Air Forces in accordance with modern re¬ 
quirements, tin; iiiiblic, is entitled to be assnrwl tliat the. substantial amounts that 
are being sr.eiit On this ac-onnt are correctly debitable to this country and that 
no avoidaWo wnst(; is incurreil in the I'lirchase of stores and equipment. In the 
absence of any popular control on military e.xpeiiditiii'e, there is an insistent 
demand that tec Covermnent of India slioiild allay ail public apprehensions in 
this rc'ard liy constit.iting a small .Siipervisiiig (.loinmission consisting of distin¬ 
guished L'ldiiin piihlie men with the nee.essary iioiv'crs to advice (Jovernment 
with regaid to their miliiary expemliiare and tuns to check unauthorised exfiendi- 
ture nr wrung dehils to India and to see tliat the iiolicy of the Covernment of 
India wi It tegard lo their military purcha-'es reacts favourably on the expansion 
and develoriiiieiit of Indian indn.sirics. I would like, to point out, further that 
when llis iiaicsty’s (lovernm.'iit aniioiiited the OhatliclJ Committee, in the terms 
of reference, they distinclly aiimhled l,^a‘. it would not be possible for India, with 
her limited res tui'ccs tot defence e.vpcndiilire, to undertake increased cost of modern 
aiinamenis and to cquiii and mainiain Hie foo-cs in India in accordance with 
modern rcquireinenls. Acconling lo the Dlmtlinld (.lornmittee’s recommendations, 
the total net cagiial co.st fur tin.* piirpose of modernising the Indian forces was 
estimated at. Rs, i") crores, an 1 the Committee made it clear that “in their view, 
the funds iiopiired to meet tl.is ciipitnl c.vpcndiinre could not be found out of the 
resources available in India.” In accenling this recommendation of the Committee, 
His Majesty’s (h)veniinent, in [,n t., admit'ed that India would not he in a position 
to bear such a heavy e.xuHnditiite retjuired for modernising her defence forces, and 
they. lli«.ii-forc, dccidcvl to seek the aiit.horjty of the I’urliainent to provide three- 
fourths of tiiis luiKiunt, tnat is, Rs. .'H croccH, “as a free gift”, while about Rs. 11 
crores were to be advanced by way of a loan. Under the Uhallield Committee’s 
prograiunie, the whole of tfie, amoiiiit of Rs. 4,') crores was to be spread over a 
period of live year.s, while the nvi-ssities of the war forced the (.lovernment of 
India to ilci-ide to varry out i.lie (.’.iiaklield Commift.oe’s reeommendatioiis within a 
period of Ihree years, uud tin' I iidiain, ta.'c|iaycr, who is admittedly (»oor compared to 
the taxpayer ciiber ill the United! Kingdom. Oanada, Australia nr New Zealand, 
has beeii railed upon to bcu' he,ivy bnrdeiis dispropovtioiiate to his income, fti 
tinaiiciiig siu'li huge e;fiitnl ospenditufe, it is niifortiiiiate tiiat the Honourable the 
Fiiuonui Member K.hould ivsorf. lo iin asures of taxation wliinh would directly affect 
the fiiniiii ial Htaruliug of the iicngenoiis iiKlustries in years to eoino, instead of 
meeting such c'lpendilurc by groi'i'amme of horriHving' on a reasonable scale. I 
woulii not like to go into detiiiled anai-.sis of \hf. />■■.)■ c.ipita iricome and the taxable 
cainu'ity of tlic Indian 'IV.xjiayer. eo npart-d to the one in either the United Kingdom 
or the Dominion b'U would eou'.eat myself with the reproduction of the following 
extract from a recent study on ‘'riie Conditions of Economic I'rogress” by Prof. 
Collins Clark, based on very instructive and informative data about comparative ave¬ 
rage real incoTuc per worker iii some of the im|iortant countries in the world. 
According to his caleulations— 

“A standard of living of I.idflO International Units* per worker per year or 
more is found only in U. iS, A., Canuda, Australia, New Zealand, Argentine, Great 
Britain and .Switzerland, contuining between them 10 per cent of the world popu¬ 
lation, while about bd |)er cent of the world’s poimlatioii including the whole 
pojudation of .India and China enjoys a real income per head of less than 200 
‘International llnils’. Average real iiic une per bread-earner in China and India 
is about 120 and 2(0 ‘International Units’ respectively”. 

India’s taxaui.k oadacity 

Wfiatever formula or whatever process irf analysis we may adopt, we come to 
the undisputed fact that fiulia’s taxahle capae.ity, measured in terms of her per 
capita ineonic, is far below the cai'aeity of the. taxpayer in the United Kingdom or 
in any of the Dominions, and th.ose who are in day-to-day contact with trade and 
industrial interests have every ground to feel grave concern about the inevitable re- 
stdt of the present taxation prograinmc of the Government of India on the competi¬ 
tive strength of the Indian industries in the post-war period. I trust that the (lov- 

*An •]nt.ernnlional Unit’ is defined as the amount of goods and servioes which 
could be purchased for one Dollar in the United States over the average of the 
decade I92u-‘I4, or an amount interchangeable with them. 
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eminent would seriously reconsider tlie whole situation and revise their taxation 
policy duriiiK the currency of the war and would not allow the economic structure 
of this country to be imperilled. 

As a result of the situation dovelopinp; oii tlie Indian Frontiers ovviiip; to the ex¬ 
tension of hostilities to Africa and their likely extension to the Balkan tstates, new 
liahility was placed by the (lovernineiit of India on the primary |iioducers, their 
Btook-holdera and manufacturers in the form of a levy of War Bisk Insurance 
chargeable at the rate of A anna per hundred ruiiecs on the value on stocks held, it 
is rather premature at this stage of the war to forecast whether the country would 
be faced with any danger of risks arising out of hostile acis by ihc enemy, but in 
case such eventuality does not (m-cuv till the termiiifition of the wnv, 1 would sugg¬ 
est to Government that the amounts received under thi.s si'iieme which are at 
present credited to a separate fund, should, under no cireiimslauees, be merged 
into the general revenues of the Central Govciinueiit. It has been a charge which 
has to be paid and a premium against, losses by the primary producers at great cost 
to themselve and no decision should he l.ikeii by Goveriiiiient in tJiis regard until 
normal times prevail after the tcrminaliun on the war. 'liie Government shotild 
also consider whether it would he advisahlc to icdiice the rate of premium in view 
of the remoteness of any risk arising on India’s Frontiers during the piesciit 
hostilities. 

I would point, out here that in the n'alt.er of legislatiou, the (lovernirient, of 
India have taken a welcome sle(> in the midst of their lucoeeupatioiis, in pultiiig 
on the statute book an Amending Bill revising the Indian lUerehuudise. Murks Act 
in a manner helpful to India’s manui'aoi.u!ing intciists. 

Tndianb Gvkkskas 

I must refer here to another important step wliich the Government of India 
have taken in the administrative sphere and that is the raising of the atans of the 
present Agent of the (iovernor-Gencral in South Afiica to ihat of the High Com- 
missiouer. Under the new arrangement, tlie Government of India would be now in 
direct diplomatic eommiinications with tlie Government, of ihe Union of Soutli 
Africa instead of through the See.vctary of State lor India in London. I would turlher 
suggest that it is necessary to have a similar represorrtative ol the Goveimment of 
India with the Government of Btinna, ami tiro pnserrt post of tl-.e Govci'rmicut of 
of India’s Ageirt sliorild bo corrverted into tlial of tire Tligii Gommissioner 
for India in Burma. 'I'he mngttilrnlc of tiro trade and tlic l■omple.';i^ics of 
the issues involved with regaril to tlic sltitus atrd safety of Indians ati'd llreir pni- 
perty in Burma, as also with Tcgtrol to cmigiatitrrr, require, tiirr crcatioir of 
sucli a post. 'Pile commereial commtrniiy is rriso glad to riolrt tlie recent action of 
the Government of India iir croatiirg a 'Prado Gonimissionei’s post in .Australia, and 
appointing an Indian to it. Bitrtilar 'Prade ('tinimissiirriers, as \ou must ire, aware, 
are also proposed to he appoiirlwl for thirruda. Sortth .tmeiiea tirjti yoinlr Afin a. 1 
trust that Government would appoint mote 'i'radc Uoinrnissioncrs in itri|iortant 
tieighbonririg countries sinth as, Iran, Afgharristair and /.caiand. wlu:ir: India’s 

manufactured articles await development of [trrBier export nicrkels. Jt iuss iieen 
recognised that the policy of airpointing Itidiarra on tin sc posis lias puovcd very 
successful as Indian'Praiie Commissioners have always performed tiuir duties with 
dignity and understaudiiig. I hope the Govern ment would inakc it a iiolicy of 
appointing Indians as tlie 'Prade Commiesioe.ers in various countries and tliat the 
choice would not be confined merely to mctubeis of Hie Civil .^crvice or otlier 
oiKoials as at present luit noii-oilieials liaviiig inlirnatc knowledge of Indian tratie 
and industrial conditions slioidd also ire appointed as 'I'rade Commissioners. 

'Pile position of our countrymen overseas in tlie Uoniinions and in the Brilish 
Colonial Empire did not improve during the year under review ; on the contrary, 
our relations with Ceylon were far from being liappy. 'llie Bet'ort, submitted by 
the Government of India to tlie Central Lcgislulure regarding ll:e F.xploratory 
Conference between them and the Ministers from Ceylon, fully Inings out the 
fundamental differences in the outlixik of the two Goveriimenis towards this 
question. While tlie country fully siipiiorts the attitude adopted by tlic Government 
of India on such a vital qiiestioii, it is deplorable tliat tlie Ceylonese Ministers 
could not agree to a very reasonable proposal put forward liy tlie Government of 
India that full citizenship should be eonferred on ail Iridiiins wtio could furnish 
proof (a) of five years’ residence in Ceylon and (b) of a permanent, interest in 
Ceylo o It is still more deplorable that the attitude of tlie Ministers towards 
Indians—who have been responsible for the economic prosperity of that Island— 
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ehould be const-itutioually untenable and should call for intervention by the 
Governor of Ceylon. 

RlSLATtONB with THE GOVERNMENT 

As the Indo-Buvma Trade Ne{;,otiations are iivoceediiiK. I do not wish to say 
anything; about it at this stage, 1 would however, like to eniphasifie that even in 
the course of these negotiations llie Government should sa.egnaid to the fullest 
extent poBBlble the legitimate rights and interests of Indians in Burma and their 
status as citizens. 1 hope the qnesiioii of immigration ol Indians into Bitima will 
form a part of the genoial settlement of all questions outBlatiiling betweten the two 
countries. 1 would appeal to llie Burma Goveiunient Itelegatiuii to adopt an attitude 
during tlicse negotiations wliieh would he helpful in arriving at an amicable 
settlement between oitr two neiglibonring eoiinlries wbieh have lived together for 
generations in peace and liannony and J would express the liojie that the Trade 
Agreement would be in our mutual interest. 

1 may mention tliat whenever we liave had occasions to come into contact 
with Members of the Council of Jlis Excellency the Viccrov, we liuve marked 
their anxiety to understand the dilhculties oi trade and industry and appreciate 
their viewpoint as far as possible. As we liuve ntiliirally more oppoiluiiiiies to 
meet the Honourable the Commerce Member in eonnectioii with various commercial 
and industrial matters, we are in a better position to know liis desire to acquaint 
himself with our problems and assist ns and lemdiy our grievances, 'i'liis 
personal attitude of counesy and helpfuliiess is, however, in sharp contrast with 
the attitude which certain dep.aiTmeiiis of tlie Government have from time to time 
shown in regard to certain eommunicatioiis and repieseiitations siibmitled by the 
Federation of Indian Chumbers. 'Jlie Fedenilion of Indian Charabers, 1 jieed hardly 
point out, as a representative body of Indian commereial opinion in the whole 
country, voices the demands and grievances of Indiuii trade, eoniuierce and indus¬ 
tries. Situated as we are vin-a-via the Goveriiroeiit of India and tlie Brilish 
Government, it is an additional obligation on the Feiieralion to give a lead in 
oomraercial and economic niutteis in the coniitry and enlighten the public, 
especially the eommercitd conirnnnity about their various prolilems. I hope, 
therefore, the Govetnincnt on iheir part will fully appreeiale the iiosilioti and 
functions of the Federation and radically change their attitude in this respect. 

Need for Boeitioae Beacb 

Before I conclude, I cannot help referring to the political stalemate in the 
country. It is really a tragedy that India and England are gradually ditiling ajiart 
and even in an hour of lile and death struggle against the Faseisl Slates, British 
statesmanship is not prepared to change its i^olicy and altitude towards 
India so as to recognise India’s aspiralions and clarity Britain’s own war aims 
in their aijplieation to India. 1 am afraid the last Aiignst oiler of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, instead of satisfying public opinion, has definitely antagonised it and 
subsequent declarations of the Secretary of State liave done nothing to win over 
Indian public opinion. Leaving idoiie the question of extensiun of the Executive 
Council, tbe Government have done rioUiing to take the representatives of the 
Indian public and tlie eommercial eommunily into confidence in regard to tlieir 
war eflbiTs and defence policy, 'fids policy, 1 am eonstraiiied to say, is also 
illustrated in respect of their conduct of administraiion with regard to imjiorlant 
key departments such as Deience and Supply, their refusal to accelerate the policy 
of Indiauisatioii of Defence and Civil Services, and their iictioa in importing 
non-Indians for services even from the Colonies and the Dominions. Tliis lias 
created a feeling that while Britain wauls India to he,l|i her in her hour of need, 
she is not herself prepared to reciprocate by any tangible action. TJiat such a 
feeling is shared by even moderate political opinion in the country is evident from 
the following extract ironi the recent statement issued in reply to a message to 
India from members of the Tarliament by certain prominent Indian Liberals : — 

‘■Jtlow can India which is not assured of her future freedom, forget her humi¬ 
liating position and work enthusiastically for the freedom of Enlgand and other 
nations?” 

Brilish statesmanship, I must candidly say, has failed to inspire any confidence 
in the minds of the Indian public about its intentions towards India and if 
genuine efluiTs are not made by His Majesty s Goveiiunent to solve the Indian 
problem, it would lead to grave reactions on Indo British telationsliip and prejii- 
Oicially affect the interests of Britain and the British Conamonweaith itself. If 
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India has to hear the burden and obliKatioiia of a component unit of the Britiah 
Ooininonwealth, she is surely entitled to demand and insist that the rifrhts and 
powers enjoyed by the other Dominions should be vested in her. The demand tor 
self-government amounts in the nttimate analysis to the demand for the right to 
control our own destiny and frame our own policy, social, economic and political 
in the interests of tlie country. The need for a frausiiioiial arrangement is denied 
by no responsible person but it is essential that tfiis process shoiifd be siieedy and 
automatic. In all earnestness 1 would, iherefoie, impress 11)1011 His Excellency 
the Viceroy the imiierative necessity of taking immediate slej'S to end the )jresent 
constitutional deadlock by responding to the demand for the estiiblisliment of 
national Government at the centre |ieniling the final sclllcment of the wider eonsti- 
tiitional tnohlems. 1 am confident iliat siu-h a dechiriilion alone can solve the 
present deadlock, and f trust His Excellency will apiireciiite the gravity of the 
situation and take immediate stejis to bring about a change of aimosiiheie. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

I’UOl'EUriON TO iNDUSTRIKS 

After the presidential address the first resolution was moved by Mr. D. P. 
Khaitan (Calcutta) which was as follows ; 

“Wliile noting the statement made on hehnlf of the Government of India 
that industries needed for the iirosecution of the war would bo given asaistiniee and 
protection after the )ieriod of the war, the Federation feels that more specific and 
definite lines of policy of iirotection and encouragement Hhoiild be laid down not 
only in regard to iiidnstries which are essential for war purposes, but also in regard 
to such other industries as have been established to meet the needs and 
requirements of the jieoplo of the country, jiarticnlarly owing to the diniinution 
in foreign iiiiiioils. 

“The Federation is of opinion that such encoiiriigement slionld be given 
as is found essential either Ihrongh jnotective duties of grant of siihsiilies or iinr- 
chases on behalf of Government l.iepai'tmeniB or in any other suitable manner. In 
giving such assistance, bowever. the Gnveriimmit should not he rigidly hound to 
the erilm'ia for the grant of protection laid downi by the Inilian Fiscal Commission 
nearly twenty years ago. wldle the machiinry for investigating and determining the 
claims for jiroteclion should not bo so cnmhersoine or dilatory as hitherto.” 

Mr. Khaitan, criticising the Cnmmeree Member's voecnl Sjieech in the Assem¬ 
bly, said that he hud not the slighlest doubt that the Commerce Member was 
doing his best for the country from the diflicnlt sititation he wis placed in, but 
there was no reason why he should find fault with the lommercial community for 
putting forward their liemunds whie.h were necessary for the de'elo|imcnt of in¬ 
dustry. The commercial community knew what its interests were and what was 
needed for the devcloiimeiit of iinlnsiry. 'the Goveinment imisl make a frank 
declaration about what they intended to do for ereating confidence in tiie minds of 
the capitalists in order to enable to start new industries and develop the existing 
ones, lleieriing to the suggeHtion of the Commerce Member that indiistriiilists 
shoold conserve their resources during the war, Mr. Khuilan said that before making 
such a snggeslion, tlie Coinmerim Member should give advice to the I'inance Mem¬ 
ber to leave their resources with them in order they might be conserved. 

Sir Shri ham wanted the House to tell tiie Commerce IVicmher that it was 
his doty to see that the walls of ]iroieeiioii were raised sutliciciilly high in order to 
etisuve that the industries did not snller after the war. 

The resolution was sniiiiorted by several other siTakers, including Lala 
Padampat Singhania (Ca\vn|iore;, Mr. C. Setalvad (Bombay), and isirdar P. S. 
Sodhbans (Lahore) and I'assed nnauimonsly. 

Need for Export Organisation 

Sir Shri Pam moved the second resolution :—“Having regard to the desirahility 
and inifiortance of (feveloidng an ex])ort market for Intliaii maiinfactnred articles 
and having regard to the absence of tirsl-haiid information regarding the BCO))e for 
such a develo)iment and with a view to study the eondilions of the imi ort trade 
in the British Dominions, Colonial Empire and neighbotiring eountiies, the Federa¬ 
tion suggests to the Government of India the organisation of trade missions, con- 
siating of Indian biiBiuesBiuen, with the netesbary technical staff, to visit those 
countries. 
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further urges t)i«t s cointirehensive export orgsnisation be 
constituted by the tTOverunient of India to supervise and eonlrol, it neeessary 
the export of Indian goods in respect of their quality, strict adherence to samples 
and spernlicatious, correct marking of goods as regiirds diniensions, etc., and 
that siicli an orgauisaiiou should mainly consist of non-officials, representative of 
important indigenous inaiiufaeluiing interests, and should be financed from the 
geneial reveiines of the Central Covernment and. if necessary, by an imposition 
of a small cess levied on the p'lOtfucUon of exporting industries, just adequate to 
meet the maiidenance of Hiich au orgauisalioii. '1 he ex)iort orgauisaiiou should 
undorlake such activities as i.he oiieuing of eommercial museums iu India and 
abroad and the maintenam e of techuieal siaff at the ofllces of the 'Trade Commis- 
Bioners, winch would be coiidueivc to the greater develoitmeut of export trade in 
man 11 tac 1,11 red articles.” 

Sir Shri Earn said that such conn tries as Anstralia and East Africa which 
before the war depeiuled on Europe ami Japan for textile goods, were finding it 
dilhciilt duruig wartime to get their riquireiuents. India, on the other hand, 
had huj]^e suipluBfis of ‘ioods. 'Ilicrolorf*, it wan (he btst opportunity for 

ludiai) textiles lo be exported to tliose ron»ifrit;s j 4I1 siich exports siiould be 
luade through uii or^aniHuiioii set up I»y the (.lovernnient of India to ensure that 
goods according to siirnples and .spicilicaiious only were sent out. This was 
necessiuy becanse they did not want the repnialion of iiidiau goods to suffer in any 
way In the foictgn maikelB, due to the desire on the part of some Itidiaii exporters 
to have iramediate gain. 

The resolutiou was passetl. 

State OwNEE.siitn of Raii.way,s 

Sir Abdul Halim Qhuzvavi moved : 

“The Federation notes with Butisfaetiou the decision of the Government of 
to terminate the contracts of the If 15. and C. 1. ami the Assam Bengal Railways 
and to take over the lines under State management Irom Jiiiniiiiy ’42. 

“The Fedcialion reitetates its considered opinion tlial the Government should 
take steps to aciiuire the remaining'company managed railways as and when the 
termination of agreements with them heemnos due, in order to achieve eo-ordinalion 
and economy in tlie administtation of railways. 

“As the o[ilion for tcrniination of the eontraclB with tlic Bengal and North 
Western Railway fulls due on Dec.itniher Jl, ’42 for which previous notice has to be 
given before the end of the current year, the Federal ion strongly urges the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take steps accordingly for acijuiting the B. and > . W. Railway.” 

tSir Abdul said that he liad found from records that the Government had paid 
for the capital of the railvv.<iys ami passed them over lo BritisherB Such a posUion 
existed nowhere in the world. .Muving paid lor the ctipitfd, it was the duty of tlie 
Government lo see that no foreigner expiloiicd the railways. But that was not 
done. This strange sitiialioii was hroiight itredominantly before the public 2.5 years 
ago, as the result of which a Gomniitlcc was appointed in 1920, presided over by 
Sir William Ackworth. '1 hat, Eonimittee came lo the nnaninions concltision 
that the manageraenl of the tailways by eompanica of English domicile 
should not be continued. After that report was out, the Government 
undertook to take over the maiiitgeinunt of the E. I. R. and G. 1. P. When 
those railways were taken over, Sir Elharles Innes, the then Railway Member, 
in the course of a speech in the Assemhly. said that though the Government 
had taken over the nianageraont of those railways, the meiiiljers should not bang 
the door on compaiiy-maiiagcmcnt of railways. Tie even hinted that Governiuen't 
wished to float British compatiieB in India and make over the management of 
railways to tliem. 

Sir Abdul said that the B. and N. W. Railway was not a State owned railway 
but even the Ackworth report was thirty years old. India to-day wanted .Dominion 
Status—the Congress wanted independence ; would she tolerate the exploitation of 
railways by British companies ? 

After other speakers had supported it, the resolution was passed. 

Indians Adiioad 

Kumararaja M. k. Muthiah Cheltiar (Madras) moved : “The Federation deplores 
the failure of the indo-Ceylon iiegotiaMoiis and appreciates the stand taken by the 
Government of India in this connection. The Federation regrets the measure to 
deal with the question of immigration and registration, iinilutcrally and indepen- 
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dently of the Goveinmeiit of India. The Fedevation sincerely hopes that the 
Ceylon State Council will, even at this Bta^;;e. reconsider their attitude and will 
desisi from adoiitini; any measures that would lead to further estrangement between 
the two countries, which are ceouniphi<-.ally, economically and culturally bound 
tos;ether. 

“The Federation trusts that in the trade negotiations between India and 
Burma, which are now jiroceeding. adequate stetis will he taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to safeguard, the status, rights and interests of Indians in 
Burma. 

“The Federation nrgcH that India’s /Igeiits slionld he apitointed in Fiji and 
British Gniana to look after the interests of the liiiiian pOiJiilation in those 
countries. 

“I’he Federation earnestly hopes that the priticipal of equality of citizenship 
rights would he implemented in a!! (utr's of the British Commonwealth, irrespective 
of race or colour, and that the diircrcnr, l.himinion ami (.'olonhil Governments would 
in practice, treat every section of Luc permanent population iidiabii.iiig their terri¬ 
tories in a spirit of equality and fairness.” 

“One hap|)y feature ahont this Sidqect”, said the Kumariiraju,, moving the 
resolution, “is tliat in India to-day there is unanimity of Oj)iuion about giving 
suiiport to Indian nationals ahro.nl.” 

He mainly dealt with the disabilities of Indians in Burma and Ceylon and 
emphasised the reasonable attitude taken no by them towards the rights of the 
native population. The Tinlitns, he said, could not he accused of retarding the 
progress of the nationals of Burma, and Ceylon. On the other hand, all Indians 
were willing to co operate with iliem in their enilcavonr to raise the Ceylonese- 
Bui'mese position, economically and politically. 

In Burma, the siieiiker coniimied, one disability after another had been im¬ 
posed on Indians. Rangoon was pi-ictically an Indian City but the Burmese now 
wanted to_ reduce the numbers of the Indian members of the Corporation. Tlie 
Rninararaja did not know what more was in store there for the Indians. He was 
glad that the Government of India had detilt with Ibis problem with a firm hand. 
He suggested that while considering the trade negotiations with Burma, it was 
absolutely necessary to come to an nndor.stamiiiig with regard to the political 
status, rights atid privileges of the Indians living there. 

As regards Oeylon, the Knmararaja said that during the last five years, there 
liad been a series of measures against Indians. He hoped tliat this resnhition 
would go to the very heart of ilie Ceylonese fiiople ami that the statesmeu of India 
and Ceyloti would soon evolve a scheiVio acceptable to both the conn tries. 

Hai Bahadur Lala Uninrarainlaa said that India di<l not wisli to resort to 
retaliation. But if she ilecided to retaliate Ceylon wouhi find herself in a very 
ditiionlt i)Osition. He urged the (iovernmeiit of Imlia to take strong measures at the 
end of the war ; the Ceylonese shoidd be dealt with in the same manner as they 
dealt with the Indians liviiiL' in iboir land. 

The resolution was passed and tim meeting adjourned. 

Resolutions—2n4. Day Now Delhi—23rd, March 1941 
Develop.mkn r op Key Inpustkiks 

Resolutions on the subject of tlie Eastern Groitt) Council, taxation of 
incomes by Rrovincial Go\'crnmcnts, export a.inl import ipiotas and the surcharge 
in respect of freights OJi foodgrains and fodder were passed by the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of (iommerec and Industry, wtiieh concluded its session to-day. 

Mr. G, L. Mehta (Calcutta! moved the .following resolution : 

“In the absence of any knowledge reganliiig tlie corjclnsions reached at the 
Eastern Group_ Conference, the ]'’e.deration wishes to give cxpir^ssion to the 
anxiety entertained by the Indian commercial eomraunity with regard to their 
likely repercussions on the estahiislimeiit and development of Indian industries, 
and trusts that the i)io,ui'amme hud down by the Conference would not, in any 
way, compromise or jeO'pardise India’s economie. interests. 

“The Federation notes the establishment of the Eastern Group Council in 
India for co-ordinating arrangements for production and sut'ply of inuuitions and 
stores in the various Emiure imiintries east of Buez, and wishes to impress 
strongly upon the Goveriimeut that such ii progr.arame of co-ordination should not 
preclude India from establishing or developing any industries, and, ))aiticularly. 
key and engineering industries in this country. 
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“The Federation has to stress that, in any prosi'amme of ntilising India’s 
resources and building up important indnsti'ies, in })m'suanee of the programme 
laid down by the Eastern (iimip Council or tlie itogcr Mission, the Coveniment 
should sef: that t!ie canital, control and maiiagomi'iit ol' siii.-,h imterprises remain 
in the hands of Indians. The Federation sn,ggcsts tluit tlie representative of the 
(iovernment of India on the Eiistern Croup Council should remain in active 
eontact with representative Imlian commercial opinion and shonlil consult it 
from timt! to time in regard to the ]iriicticat measures to be ndopitcd in pursuance 
of the policy laid down by the Council.” 

Mr. Mehta dejirecatcd the tendency on the part of the Covernmeut to ignore 
tile ITderation in regard to important matters (■oncerning the country’s trade 
and industry. Tlie Covernmont convened the Eastern Crou|) ConI'eronee without 
eonsnlting tlie Eederation or any representative eominoicial or industrial body. 
Even the so-called noti-oriicial Indian re;>Tesontatives were iiidiided in tlie eon- 
fei'enc.e, not on the initiative of the Coveniment but on tlie suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Roger. But those non-ofiieials ilid not represent any organisation. 
They were there in tlieir imlividual eanacity. Tiie conference terminaied four 
months ago, and yet the, pii'ilic of India had not been informed of its concluaions. 
The Coveniment of England bad licM several secret sessions of Parliament to 
acquaint the public of their [irognimme, but in Imlia nothing liad been done 
in that direction. The ilritish Coveniment wanted Indias men, money and 
material, but did not want the eo-operatioii of the Indian people. It was, there¬ 
fore, not unnatural for Imlians to entertain misgivings about the ulterior motive 
of the Oov’onimeiit. 

Tlid S|ioaker went on to state that Australia was receiving better treatment 
from the British Coveniment. Some ol the vital war industries wci’c being located 
there. India was not being given a ebaiicc to develop lier shipping industry, 
while Australia was to build ships even for (.lie Roynl Indian Kavy. Australia 
was receiving better treatment in the iiianul'acture of acro|)iaiies also. India, he said, 
was anxious to develop her imliisti'ies, but not with foreign capital, as foreign 
capital meant foreign control. Jle lio"ed tiiat Tiidi:i.’s re]>res(*iit:itive on the Eastern 
Group Council would ace tlial. India’s interests were not jeopaniised. 

Bai Biijui Uir Laid Rnmtairundar said l.liiit in t.lreaL liritaiii all industries, which 
had taken birth dining the war, were assured of a fntni'i; after the war. 'I'hey were 
being given a special margin of profit, so that they might be aide to build up tlieir 
reserves. In India, though liui Coiiitneree .Member was trying' to encourage indus¬ 
tries, the Eiiiaiieo Aleniticr was imoosing heavy taxation ami defeating that oliject. 

Mr. D. N, *’(.71. ((.falcntla), supnorling" ilie resolution, said that tlio general 
imiiression in ihe country was that, as the result of the creation of tiie Eastern 
Group Goiineil, India would become a granary of raw iiiaterial and Indians would 
be reduced to the position of lievvets of wood and drawers of water. 

The resolution was iiassed. 


Income-Tax Cor.t.ECTioN 

Mr. J. J. Kapadin (Bombay) moved ; ‘‘The Federation draws the attention 
of the Government of India to ihe growing fcel.ng of dissatisfactioii at the adminis¬ 
trative I'raelices adoiii.ed by the varions income-tax authorities, and urges the 
Government of India to issue necessary insl.rnet.ions in the maUer so as to avoid 
hardship and haiasanicnt to ttie assessees.” 

Mr. Kapadia gave a series of instanees of “hardship and barassmeiit”, and 
urged that rnetnher-bodies of the Federation should he asked to communicate 
to the Committee of the Federation the directions in which liardships had been 
eaiised. ami that the Committee should, on its own initiative, invite a few income- 
tax experts to give first-hand iiifoimal.ioii to the Committee, which sliould Biibmit 
a comiMehetiHive re[>reseiitat.ion to the Government and, if necessary, wait in a 
deputation on the Memher-in-cbarge. 

tSir Ahdul Halim (jhazninii (Calentt.a) acensed the Congress Party in the 
Assembly and particiihirly its leader, Mr. Bliiilabliai Desai, of res|>oiiBibilily for the 
passing of the Iiicoine-tax Aineiidmeiit Act. The Muslim League and the Cotigi'ess 
Nalionalists opposed die measure, but the Congress Party helped the Government 
and Mr. Desai “made friendship with Sir James Grigg”, with the result that the 
Governraeiil succeeded in quitting it on the statute book. Sir Abdul Halim alleged 
that the income-tax aulhoritieH in Bombay and Galeutta, although they had other 
means of recovering penal assessments, choose to take away broken chairs, lotahs, 
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nT <='o‘tes from the offices of sssessees in order to humiliate 
them in the maiket, The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Provjstciai, and Central Spheres of Taxation 

(Bombay) moved the following resolution: “The 

ftruetur^ni Ep^l"''’rr'' of the evolution of India’s political 

limit^of it has now become essential to demarcate clearly the 

liJI?'* j “ nod Lentral spheres of taxation, especially when both 

tl ese authorities endeavour to levy taxation on the same income, e.e the tax on 
mcome from immovable property at a fairly substantial rate in the’provirues of 
fo diiaVsTtlv T While recognising that the British ParliammU is alive 

of Tndii A t r *' “'"nndmeiU recently enacted to the Government 

o India Act, tlio hederation submits that the least that can be done bv the 

Government ot India, pending auitahle action in this behalf, is to take steps to see 

thfiicLp fn.” ® •“ ftllowed as a deduction while computing 

the income loi taxes imi'osed by the Centra! Government. ^ 

(Ronihi'j)- Lat Oiirusaran Lai (Patna) and Mr. Balkishan 
Alunjal (Amritsar) spoke in support of the resolution which was passed. 


Import and Export Control 

The meeting took up the next resolution reading; 

(a) In the o))inion of the Federation, considerations of economic warfare have 
been iindniy stressed in administering Uie existing restrictions on export. Such 
restrictiotiH Oil Hie export and iiniiort trade witii iioii-sferliiig countries are not con¬ 
ducive to the develo|»meni of new export markets for the produce of this country 
and require to he modilicd for the purpose. 

41 ^*’|. *'* ^’‘'derution further iiiyiies tlie attention of the Government of India 
to_ the ditheulUes euconutered by Indian merchants on acconrit of tlie war-time res¬ 
trictions on export trade and, in pariicular, wishes to point out complaints about : 

(1) Dimi'iillies arising out of hn-k of shipping toiiniige ; 

^(2) inequitable allotment of shipping space ; 

(3) administrative practice which prevents national interest ill the trade 
getting its (iroi^or quota of tlie cxnort business ; and 

u I .ni.’I’diniment of nori-iiaiional agencies for making purchaseB for, and on 

behalf of j!is Majestv’s Government. 

(c) “Hiiviiig regard to the extension of import trade control to a variety of 

articles, Hie Pederalion urges the appointment of an imports Advisory Council 
with siiiisidinry bodies at ditferent ports, with a view to fiiciliiating the discussions 
and niitigaiioi) of i)rftcU( al difiit uliuiS ai Uing out of the din -lO'day Hi^plicalioo of 
the control. n 

(d) Federation fltronjiiy fecla that, as a mader of j-enenvl practice, con^ 
traetR and commilmejits entered into before the insthiuion of ihe control Bljoiild bo 
exempted from the provisions thereof, and tliat the goods covered by such previous 
contracts should he allowed to he imtiorfcd.” 

Sir liahnutoola Chinoy, criticising the working of the px)>ort control arrange¬ 
ments made by the Goveninient particularly regarding oilseeds and wool, said with 
reference to wool, that if the Government both in Britain and India wniHed to be 
fair to the Indian exporter, they could without any loss to themselves buy their 
nquiremenis of wool in India and, the surplus might be allowed to be exported 
direct to Hie United .States of America where Indian wool would fetch better prices 
to the nltiimite bciielit of the Indian wool (irodiicer. 

Referring to Hie working of the import cotiliol, he said that Import Controllers 
had been given only limited powers, and red tape delays liad caused enormous loss 
and difVieulty to many merchants. The Import Advisory Council, suggested in the 
resolnlion, lie said, was intended to be on the lines of the Export Advisory Council 
now in existence. It would he advisable, he said, to appoint an Import Controller 
for adjustment of quotas of imports of steel. 

Mr. T. T, Krishnamachari (Madras) seconding the resolution, dwelt on the 
disastrous” results brought about by the present control establislied at only one 
stage of the transaction, and pointed out that a result of tlie present system of 
control in Madras has been that three non-Indian non-British firms had got almost 
the entire quota for groundnuts. He urged that the control should be continuous 
mid extensive, and that a more rational distribution of quotas should be secured. 
Be referred to the difficulties caused by the present “statistical black-out” conse¬ 
quent on the stoppage of publication of full figures of seaborne trade, and said 
4fi 
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that it was impossible to evaluate, with any degree of precision, the result of the 
control over imports, the quotas should be caretully esamined before they were 
allotted to merchants, as otherwise they tended to be unfair. 

Mr. Haruinn LiiJji, (Karachi) supported the resolution, which was passed un¬ 
animously. 

I HI PORTED Raw Dkdqs 

Moved by Rtijratna Seth, B. D. Amin (Calcutta) and seconded by Dr. H. 
OhoBh (Calcutta), the meeting; passed the following resolution ; 

“The Federation invites the attention of the Government of D dia to the fact 
that (a) the high freight charges levied by the rsilways on raw drugs and (b) 
the high duty levied by the Government on raw drugs imported into India, are 
proving greatly detrimental to the indigenous chemical and ))harinneeiUical industry 
in the country and tend to place it in an unfavourable position for competing with 
foreign products, The Federation, therefore, reipiests the Government of India (a) 
to reduce the freight charges on ravv drugs by lowering tlieit classification, as also 
by introducing a telescopic scale of rates and (b) to abolish entirely the import 
duty on raw drugs according to the recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee.” 

On, Seeds Tndustu'v 

'I’he Federation passed the following resolutions moved from the chair 

“Having regard to the growing importance of oilseeds as one of the chief cash 
crops of the country and the potentialities of the development of indnslries depen¬ 
ding upon them, the Federation is of the opinion that an independent central orga¬ 
nisation, on the lines of the Indian Central Got ion Committee, should be set up for 
oilseeds also, witii a view to taking full advantage of such a valuable crop pro¬ 
duced in the country. 

“Further, the Federation earnestly requests that the Government should utilise 
the establishment of such a central organisation to investigate the various difficult 
problems that have arisen relating to the surplus stocks of oil-seeds during the 
present war conditions, and to adopt suitable measures with a view to giving the 
necessary relief to the primary producers." 

Freights on Food-Grains 

“The Federation views witli apprehension the reference made by the Member 
for Railways to the jiossibility of the surcharge on railway freights being made 
applicable to food-grains and fodder, and impresses on the Railway Board that the 
condition of the masses in general w'ould be adversely affected if these exemptions 
are withdrawn.” 

'■The Federation raised its annual subscriptions from Rs. l.’iO to 200, The 
Federation also decided to charge an admiBsion fee from new member-bodies of 
Ks. 600. 

Demand for National Government 

A number of resolutions were next moved from tlie cliair and passed. One of 
these urged the necessity for taking immediate steps to end the present eonstitn- 
tional (jpadlock by the establishment of a National Government at the Centre pen¬ 
ding the final settlement of the wider constitutional problem. 

Defence Inddetries 

The ETderation urged the Government to take immediate steps for the esta¬ 
blishment of defence industries in India such ns, the uiianiifactnre of motor vehicles, 
aircraft, merchantships and naval units, guns, and tanks and heavy chemicals, 
either under the direct control of the State or of the nationals of this country. 

National Shipping 

“The Federation deplored that the Government had not only taken any 
effective steps to iielp National Sliipping in Beciiring substantial participation in 
India’s maritime trade nor had they formnlatcd any policy or plan for redeem¬ 
ing their oft-repeated assurances, but on the contrary had enforced measures, 
under the present emergency, that were pnicticnlly operating as a set-back to 
the Indian shipping industry. The Federation strongly urged the Government to 
take all necessary steps to encourage efforts for the establishment of a ship¬ 
building industry in India, through the transfer of a shipyard from the United 
Kingdom, as well as by giving this industry the same priorities as were given to 
war industries in lespect of steel, machinery, machine tools and technical personnel’’. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

28th. Session—Benares—2nd. January 1941 

The Pkesjdentiae Address 


The 28th, BcHsion of the Indian Seienee Coiigrcas was opened at Benares on the 
2nd, January 1941 by H, E. Sir Mau ice Flatlet, Governor of the United Provinces, 
in the linll of the Siiyaji Biio Gaekwar Library of tlie Benares Hindn University 
in tile presence of a clistinpnialied patlierinp; of scienligis of the country Botli at tlie 
oomniencement and close of tlie proceedinps prayers were offered in Sansbrit, all 
standing;. Sir S. Hailhakrishnan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in a 
speech, welcomed the delegates. 

Weh-omini' the formation of the Board of Scientific and Tndnstrial Research, 
Sir Ardinher Dalai in his jireBidential addresa, said tliat the Board should co-ordi¬ 
nate the immediate needs of the war with the loiije-range policy of industrial 
develoimient of the country as a vvliole. 

Sir Ardeshir, in the course of his address, said ; “A ^ substantial part 
of the export trade of India has been lost since the war. Science can help 
in the utilization witiiin the country itself of some of the raw materials which 
used to be exported. Researches are being conducted for instance on the use 
in India for lubrication purposes of some of the oil seeds of which the export 
has dwindled down and the surplus of which is likely to create serious economic 
trouble for the cultivatoi'. E\'en a more acute problem is tlie stoppage of the 
import of many commodities essential for the economic life of the country, such 
as machinery, chemicals, etc.” 

“It is imperative”, the President said, “that India should make herself self- 
sufficient with regard to such materials as are vital to the maintenance of her 
economic and iiidustilal life so that the situation whiidi had arisen during the last 
war and which has arisen once again may never recur. It is here that science can 
be of the greatest assistance to industry. Research has beeii described as the 
mother of industry and while some of the older and more traditional industi'ies 
may have originated without the aid of science, it cannot be denied that all indust¬ 
ries to-day de])cnd upon science and research not only for their i)rogre8S and 
improvement but also for their survival. Sad experience had proved to us^ beyond 
all doubt that, under modern conditions, no iiation, however peacefully inclined, can 
expect even to live an independent existence unless it is highly iiidustri lized. It 
is the industrial potential that ia convertible into the war potential and the country 
that has the highest industrial I'Otential and is prc])arcd to convert it in the shortest 
time into war potential that standa tlie best chance in modern war-fare. As we 
have seen, it is not man power that counts in the highly mcclianizcd warfare of the 
present day, but planes, tanks, guns, ships and the factories, plants and workshops 
behind them. The lesson for India is plain and alio can only neglect it at her 
peril. It is no longer the question of a balanced economy or of mere material 
progress. It is necessary for India’s very existence that she sliould be highly 
industrialized.” 

Continuiug, Sir A. Dalai said, “There has been a tendency in the past in 
India for scientific and research work to be monojiolized by Government Depart¬ 
ments and although valuable results have been obtained, c.g., liy the Survey of 
India, the Geological Survey, the Botanical Survey and in the investigation of 
tropical diseases, it is very necessary that organized industrial research should as 
far as possible be left to scientists and industrialists although of course Govern¬ 
ment has to see that the grants it makes are properly utilized.” 

Welcoming the appointment of the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 
by the Government of India, Sir A. Dalai (who is a member of the Board) said, 
although the beginning of the Board might be small, its conception must be large 
and liberal. It must not, in its composition or working, bear the appearance of a 
mere ‘ad hoc’ body created to meet the immediate exigencies of the _ war. The 
demands of the war were no doubt urgent and must have priority over 
other demands, but the Board should function as a body charged with the 
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organization and promotion of industrial research throughout the country, and co¬ 
ordinate the immediate needs of the war with the long range policy of the indust¬ 
rial development of the country as a whole. While concentrating on what was 
immediately required to meet war needs, it must also be in a position to survey 
the long term industrial requirements of the country and to plan a programme of 
research to meet them. Perha]>s after tlic urgent demands of the war were over, 
its composition eould be enlarged and made more representative of the Universities, 
Government soientitie services, the non-olliciul scientific bodies and the industrialists 
of India so as to enable it to pursue its ultimate plan and policy. 

Sir A. Dalai continued ; “No institution, however well conceived and designed, 
can flourisii except in suitable political atmosphere and conditions. It was the 
unfortunate experience of the last wav that industries created under the stress of 
the war languished and died in the post-war jicriod for want of encouragement and 
protection from Government. The activities of the Board will not lead to the 
creation of new industries unless industrialists are assured of reasonable protection 
from Government in the postwar period, wlien foreign competition will be keen.” 

Warning the Government against excessive control, the speaker said : “The 
progress hitherto made by the Board is not as rapid as we would have wished 
in war time. This is partly due to the constitution of the Board under which 
executive authority is concentrated in a central department of Government and 
partly to the inadequate staff provided for the very urgent and imiioitant work that 
has to be done. There is one other aspect on which I desire to touch and that is 
the financial. Even for a beginning, a grant of five lakhs of rupees is inadequate 
and shows to my mind an inadequate conception of the magnitude of the tasks 
involved. Associated with the Dei artment of Hciontilic and Industrial Research in 
Great Britain are the great National Physical Laboratory at Teddington and 
important Boards, such as the Fuel Research Board, the Food Investigation Board, 
the Forest Products and Building Research Institutes and a number of similar 
bodies as well as licscaroh Associations. While we must necessarily make a very 
modest beginning, the development of the Alijiore Test House into a National 
Physical and Chemical Laboratory seems to be obviously and uj'gently required.” 

Sir A. Dalai then sjioke on some develoiiments in the steel industry in 
India during the lust ton years. Wiiile the position regarding iron ore was highly 
satisfactory, he said, tliat regarding coal, particularly the coal retiuircd for tlie 
smelting of iron ore was far from satisfactory. 'Ihe problem of cooking coals 
was one of conservation as well as safety and if proper attention was paid to 
conservation, the problem of safety would more or less automatically be solved. 
Legislation in tlie interest of safety which }ilaced additional burilens on the industry 
without assisting it to dispose of its production in a more scientific manner was 
likefy to worsen the situation by hastening the uneconomic exploitation of 
the good coals by the smaller colliery owners. 

What was required, Sir A. Dalai said, was the rationalisation of production as 
well as consumption. In order to achieve the rationalisation of consumption, a 
thorough chemical and physical survey of the coalfields beginning with the .Tlieria 
coalfield, in coniunction with a scheme of coal utilization research was absolutely 
necessary. For that puriiose it was necessary to create a I'hiel Research Board as 
a branch of the Board of Scientific and Indiistriul RcBearcli with a proper personnel, 
adequate staff and funds. On the production side, the President said, the most 
important problem was that of the co-ordinated sequence of working the coal 
seams. On the consumption side, the chemical and physical snney into coal seams 
in India in conjumtiou with coal utilization research would, in the first place, 
enable them to determine the range and variety of coals suitable for cooking as 
w’ell as boiler purposes. Research was necessary in order to ascertain wbetlier with 
proper blending and mixing the demands of the metallurgical indiislvy need be 
eonfined to the vei'y limited .Iheiia field. 

Bimilar research was also required in the ease of power 00.118. The utilization 
of high ash coals for electrical generation at tlie source of ])ioduction ami the 
distribution of the energy thus supplied over large areas was another problem of 
the first magnitude. Low temyierature earbonization tests with various classes of 
coal, yiarticularly of high ash, which were unsuitable for metallurgical purposes and 
also unsuitable on account of high ash content for transport to distant areas for 
power purposes, should provide another field for the activities of the Board. A 
number of scientists from the platform of this Congress as well as outside have 
advocated the cheap production of domestic coke on a mass scale and the utili¬ 
zation of the reiultant tar for indueti'ial purposes. The present vsry small 
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production of soft coke was capable of very great extension if a market could 
be roiind lor the coke as well as the resultant tar, even if the gases were ignored 
tor the present. The Board should also investigate the question of the scientilic 
preparation of coat for the market and buying and selling on specification. If his 
proposal tor the e.stabli6hment of a Fuel Kescavch Board was approved, he would 
suggest that as the Jheria coalfield was practically the sole source of Indian coking 
coals and was also the centre of the Indian School of Mines, the headipiarters of 
the Board should be situated at Dhanhnd and tlie School of Mines and its labora¬ 
tories which should be adequately equipped for tlic puiqiose, should be utilized for 
the investigations of the Board. 

Sir A. Dalai tlien gave a survey of the progress made by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in the last decade. He described the improvements effected and 
additions made in coke ovens and blast furnaces with the resultant fuel economy ; 
a new gas cleaning plant liad been erected as also a new ]io\ver ])laut. Ho then 
described in detail a iiew steel making process for the rapid de|)hosj)horisation of 
Indian pig iron, which, he said, was likely to have far-reacliing effects on the 
establishment of several new industries in India. In the nuumiaetiire of rails, 
advance had been made in which there was a tendency to replace straight carbon 
rails with manganese rails. In the plate mill, the most interesting development 
was the installation of a modern normalizing furnace for i>lates. 

Sir A. Dalai then described the researches conducted at Jamshedpur. I.oy- 
alloy steels, chrome-manganese steel, bullet-proof armour iilate, armour-piercing 
shot, telegraph wires aiwf steel plates for aircraft manufacture were some of the 
many items mentioned by the President to illustrate the extent of researches 
conducted by the Company. He hoped that the facilities provided at Jamshedpur 
might in the near future become the ceiiti'c of a National Metallurgical Laboratory 
and Research Institute and thus be enabled to play a greater and worthier iiart 
in the development of the metallurgical industry in India. 

Concluding, Sir Ardeahh- Dalai hoiied that after tJie successful conclusion of 
the war India might emerge from it with tlie foundation of its industrial and 
political freedom well and truly laid so tliat she might be properly equipped to 
play her rightful part in peace and in war as a worthy member of the great 
Commonwealtli of Nations. 

The day’s iiroeeedings came to a close with a vote of thanks to His Escellencv 
the Chancellor. 


The National Institute of Science 

Annual Session—Benares—2nd, January 1941 

The Pkesidentiae Adhress 

The suggestion that a Federal Ministry of Public, Health should bo 
established in India, was made by iiiir R. N, Chopra, Director, School of Tro¬ 
pical Medicine, at the annual meeting of tlie National Institute of Bcienee of India, 
held at Benares on tlie 2n<l. Jaimary liHl. He also made an a})peal for more funds 
and patronage for scientific and iudiistrial researcii. 

Sir R. N. Chojua, in the course of Jus aildress, at first traced the activities 
of the Ootincil during tlic past year. It was unfortunate, he said, that nothing 
like a comprehensive scheme for tlie development and co-ordination of scientific 
resources ana research in tlie country had been taken up so far. Owing to tlie 
stress of war conditions and the lack of funds for the necessary capital Outlay, 
which such a scheme would involve, no compreliensive scheme had been evolved, 
but the establishment of a Board of Bcieiitific and Industrial Research by tlie 
Central Government was a move in the right direction. It was to be hoped that 
the Government Test House at Alijiorc, which would cany on research would 
soon develop into the National Chemical and Physical Ijaboratories, each under 
its own Director, and be able to deal witli tlie multifarious problems connected 
with industrial research in the country. Bir E. N. Chopra explained the provi¬ 
sions of the Drugs Act and hoped that after the framing of the necessary rules, 
by the Central Drug Technical Advisory Board and the Drugs Consultative 
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Committee, the Pro^’incial GovernmentB would set up Provincial Advisory Boards 
and testing laboratories in their respective provinces for the control of the drug 
trade in their areas. The steps which had been taken so far, he said, were 
undoubtedly far-re.aching, but only a start had been made, and he hoped that 
before long tlie machinery would start working. As a result not only the drug 
manufacturers, but the public also Avoiild benefit from the proper standardiza¬ 
tion and control of this very important, but greatly neglected, industry. 

Bir H. j\. Clhopra also welcomc<l tlie Bill, yuissed by the Central Legislature, 
for financing the work in connection with agricidturai research in the country. 
He hoped tb.at the Governments, botli Cential and Proviiudal, the scientists 
and the prdilic would co-operate towards improving the present very backward 
condition of agriculture and livestock, wbicli, with its undeveloped industries 
were mainly responsible for the imiiovcrisliment of this great land. 

Sir 11. N. Olioiua also referred “to tlio labours of the National Planning 
Committee of the Indian National Congress widch lias been sitting at Bombay 
for the last two years under the distinguished Chairmanship of our national 
leader. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.” “It was gratifying to learn”, he said, “that 
the Committee was able to impress into its service more than three hundred 
of the country’s foremost scientists, economists, industrialists and public men. 
We nnderstuud that about 21 of tlie 29 committees have already submitted their 
reports ; tiieso have been discussed by the National Planning Committee and 
resolutions liave been taken on them. Let ns hope that wJiatever be the outcome 
of the present struggle, tlie deliherations of these oommittees will act as guides 
for the administration in the future handling or tlie economic and social problems 
of the country.” 

Indian scientists’ opportunities, Hir B. N. Chopra said, had been limited 
and their spheres of work greatly eircumecribed ; in most cases they had to work 
under serious handicaps which no amount of brilliance or hard work could 
surmount. Like European education, modern science in this country was an 
e.A:otic planted very recently, ratlicv hesitatingly and a little too reservedly, and 
though, the young saf/iilings received a certain amount of yuotceting shelter, 
fostering care which was essential, was I'ertiiinly not extcndcil to them on a 
scale which alone would have made it possible for the tender plants to become 
acclimatized and flourish. As a result the growth of those tender sayiplings had 
not only been greatly stunted but fortuitous. “.Science is to yday its proper 
ymrt of the iife of the country and tiie nation” he said, “it must receive more 
generous consideration not only at the hands of the Governmenis, both Central 
and Provincial, but also be suyiporlcd generously by the public, the commercial 
and agricultural magnates and all (hose who have the means to lielyi ; Ibis alone 
will make it yiossihle for India to assume its proper place in the scientific world 
and the comity of commercial nations.” 

Sir Chojrro. then read a yiayier on the “Organisation of Public Health and 
Medical Services in India”. 

After dcscriliiug the Iniiilmarks in public health administration in India, such 
as the appointment of a Royal Comniissioii to ciifyiiiie into the, health of the army 
in India in 1859, the reyjort of the Plague Comniissioii in 1904 following the out¬ 
break of ydagiie in 1896 and Eefornis introduced by the Govern men t of India Act 
of 1919 and the seicaiatioii of preventive and curative deparlinents, Sir R. N. Chopra 
said that the question at the yncseiit time was the lack of eo-oyieration and conse¬ 
quently of co-oiiliiiafion olitaining in many parts of India between the ofiicial Medi¬ 
cal and Public Health I c|iartroents. The sitiiatioii required to be met by a close 
liason between the two lircnehes, such as, for exam le, obtained in the Government 
of India, wliere the Dirccloi-Geiieral of the Indian Medical Service, bad the Public 
Health Commissioner working with him in Ids oflice as his princiyial staff colleague. 
Such an arraiigeinent not only conduced to a close co-operation, but the distrihu- 
tinn of work was facilitated, Tlie urgent necessity for a friendly collaboration 
between tlie two dei'artmeiits, if the system was not to break down, was essential, 
and was recognised by experiineed administrative oftieers of both departments. Tlie 
Central Advisory Boiird of Health, establised in 1937, should prove a valuable 
agency in this direction. 

Continuing, Bir R. N. Chopra said that the best solution of the problem 
ayipears to be the establishmeiit of Ministries of Health in various Provinces model¬ 
led on the English System with suitable modifications in regard to the local 
eonditions. He gave a historical review of the position of Public Health Service in 
Great Britain, In India, he said, a Federal Ministry of Health should be established 
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at the centre to provide the neceftBary co-operation agency for the provincial local 
Belf-f^overiimenf dopartinents, which were at prcBcnt responsible for the Biipervision 
of local bodies and for public health administration in the provinces. This 
Ministry wonld also be rcBponsible for tlie otlier health functions statutorily con¬ 
ferred on the Central Government by llie Government of India Act of li)35. All 
problems in connection with curative and preventive medicine should be dealt with 
by one department divided into appropriate sections wliich, he suggested, might 
include : - Trison medical Be.rvice ; port sanitation and qnaraTitine service ; school 
medical service ; public health inelnding (a) medical intelligence, infections diseases 
and inlei'nutional health, (li) nntrilion, food and drugs administration inelnding 
biological ijrodncls, (c) environmental Hygiene including Itoiisiiig, water-6iii)ply, 
drainage, waste piriduets and (d) indnatrial hygiene ; Medical relief, inelnding (a) 
maternity and child welfare, venereal difieuses, tiihercidosis, lei>roBy ; (h) general 
practitioner services with special reference to rural dispensariis ; (c) Itospifals, (d) 
drug addiction, (e) lieiiltli insnratiee ; Lunacy ; and Bcientillc Research. 

For t.iiese piirposea, Bir R. N. (liiopra saiil, the Ministry should have a higlily 
trained staff of expert advisers. T’lie Director General of indian Medical Berviee, 
who as the Surgeon-General with the Government of India most nearly eorrespoud- 
ed to the Chief Medical Olheor of the Ministry of Health in England, had at 

present an iiisignificant nnmlier of specialists on ids Btatf Tlie materialB for the 

estahlisliraent of a Ministry of Health at the centre in India were all available. 
Tims, tliouglt many of tlie bureau were under private bodies, tlieir directors acted 
as advisers to tlie Direelor-General, Indian Medical Service, who as a rule, was 
connected with auch bodies as tlie Chairnmn of tlieir Managing Committees. 

T’lie provision of a snituble staff of experts must devolve on the Federal 
Government and could not he relegated to the iirovinces. A earefnlly selected 

eentral staff wonld, to some extent avoid the duplication of posts of highly specia¬ 

lised men in tlio componeMl Btates of the Federation, while the jiosition and prestige 
of tlie Federal Adininistratiou slionld enable it to attract tlie proper ty|ie of men. 
The selection of tlie h'ederal Cldef Medical Oftieer slionld, liowever, be dependent 
on his having botii Medical and ruhlie Health experience, and his deputies 
must he given a eliaiioe to fiuiiiliaries tlieraselves with tlie wide range of the 
curative, preventive and eonstriiotive aspects of medicine in the country. 

Blieaking of public liealtli orgaiiisaiioii in tlio Provinces, Sir R. N. Chopra 
said that eaeli province slionld have a Chief Medical Ollice.r responsihle to the 
Minister of Heallli of the |>rovince for the administration of the wliole of the 
Medical sulijcct with a number of deputies in eliarge of the various deparlmentB, 
e.g-., prisons, schools, medical and public healtli prolilcnis. A provincial Roani of 
Health nndcr the Ciiainnanslup of the Minister of Health slioiild he constituted 
in each luovince. In the dictricts. District Health OonimitteeB Bhould be formed 
for the same yinrposo. Tliese slionld he presided over by the Golleetor of the district 
or the Presiilent of the District Board ; the co-operation of both agencies was 
essential, and that alone would make it possible for these committees to work 
efficiently. So far as tlie rural population was coneerned, medical men engaged in 
curative work should be aide to undertake public health duties as well. Tlieir 
education and training slionld he of such a nature as to enable them to do so with¬ 
out ditficnlty, 'I'lie doctor engaged in combating epidemic diseases should he expected 
to undertake public liealth work when not dealing with outbreaks of infectious 
diseases. The rural doctor, wlio was the final link lietvveen the Health Services 
in this country and tlie people, should also be responsible for giving an elementary 
healtii ediic.ation to the patients in eoniieetion witli tlieir immediate surroundings. 
Snell instruction would he much more eflective tlian general lectures and demons¬ 
trations to large audiences. 

Concluding, Sir R. N. Chopra said that under the conditions prevailing in 
India at present, the State was essentially responsililo for providing the necessary 
agencies for both lueveiitive and curative medicine. Curative and preventive 
medicine must work as one single whole ; to let them work separately in water¬ 
tight compartments was sure to lead to confusion, while only an organisation of 
the nature detailed above wonld be able to deal successfully with the multifarious 
problems of public health in this vast country. 



The Indian Statistical Conference 

Fourth Session- Benares—2nd. January 1941 

The Welcome Address 


The fourth seBSion of the Indian Statistical Conference was opened at Benares 
on the 2nd. January 1 H 41 , by His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of 
IT. P., in the Sayiiji Rao Gaekvvar Library Hall. 

Welcoming the President and the delcKates. Sir 8. Radhakrishnan pointed 
out that there were j^reat daiiKers in the employment of the statistical method. 
They were all familiar with the slopan, “lies, damned lies and statistics.'' They 
had to understand that statistical investigations were quantitative, took note of the 
metrical aspect and omitted the qualitative side of life. When they talked about 
spending ton million pounds a day or of haviiif; lost a few thousands, they did 
not snfficieiitly realise how this was a eqnandering of human life and a waste of 
material treasure. Statistics tended to hide the sorrow of the human heart and 
tension of the human mind. They seemed i.o think Miat human beings were earth 
and water, and not flesh and blood. Subject to these liraitations, siatiatii'sl investi¬ 
gations were very useful. It was fortunate that they liad as President of the 
-taiisticnl Confemice, one of their most illiistrions eonnirymen, Sir Giija Shankar 
Bajpai, who was in charge of a great depariment of tlie Stale. 

Governor’s Opening Address 

“The watoiiword of juogress in this I'.entury is ‘Planning',” said His Excellency 
Sir Maurice HaltuH, in his opening address. His Excellency said that the State 
would inevitably take an increaHing share of responsibility in the life of the 
ordinary citizen, and it was essential, in a world of ignorance and prejudice, that 
responsibility should he faced on facts, .and not on wishful thinking. Science, he 
said, was no longer academic and must be applied to industrial development,’ to 
agriculture, to public health and perhaps most important of all to the development 
ol tile soc.ial structure, 

“We are learning,'' he added, “that in order to plan we must first know what 
onr resources are, what is the extent of the problem with whicdi we have to deal, 
what are the forces against ns, and since, we cannot foretell the future, we can 
guess at it Bucccssl'nlly only from a scientific study of the past.’’ 

His Excellency wished the Conference would further the cause of Statistics 
more and more. 

Tub Presidential Addre.ss 

The collection of statistics would he attended with far greater usefnlness if 
its purpose was proclaimed and its processes made intelligihle to the ordinary citizen, 
declared Sir G. S. Bajpai in his presidential address. He epitomised the science 
of .Statistics a.s “tiic arithmetic of human welfare,” and exidaiiicd how in any given 
sulijcct of social activity, tlie collection of statistics aimed at improving upon the 
results already achieved. In the industry of Agriculture, for example, statistics 
had a great function to perform, which would he of real value to the economy of 
a vast area. I’nlting forvyard a plea for more popular presentation of statistics, Sir 
G. B. Bajpai said ; “A science which can only survive through popular recognition 
cannot ufforil to he esoteric. Readers of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer will 
tell how lucid exposition can make the abslruse not only simple but attractive. 
You must mind your Spencer and Mill.” 

Sir Girija Shaiiker also dwelt on the value of the right use of propaganda 
methods to popularise the science of statistics. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

The followiiif^ is the text of the Addrese deliverd by the Rii 5 ht Hon’ble 
Sir Tej Balmdur Saprii, p.o., k.C.S.i., m.a., l.ud,, at the aniuial CovocatiOii of the 
Calcutta LTuiversity hc.ld on the 8th May 1941 — 

It is in no couvcniinnal sense but witli a very peniiine feeling that T thank 
you for inviting me to address a Convocation meeting of the premier Utiivorsity of 
onr country. The request of yoiir Vice-Chancellor that I slionld come here was 
jrreBislible Much as i should like to observe a discreet silence on some of the 
questions which are at present agitatiiiK the public mind, and thus refrain from 
adding to the volume of eonfusion and discord wliicli nnliap[iily is disfiguring our 
public life, I find myself at limes eoinpelletl by circumstances to appear on the 
public platform wliich, I confess, has no attraction for me. I shall, therefore, 
appeal to your indiilgem-e and forgiveness fo a little while when I shall be intru¬ 
ding myself upon your attention. 

T liave just said that the Calcutta University is the premier University of 
India and when in the next few pages [ shall tell yon what I have all my life felt 
about Calcutta and this University, T shall beg you to give me some credit for 
sincerity and not lo assume that I am saying all this lo Hatter your viiiiit.y or to 
repay your hospitality. As a young man rcailing at Agra rnore tlmn fifty years 
ago I came under the irifinence of that new school of tliought in the social and 
political life of the country, the source and centre of which was (talcntta. Several 
of my professors and teachers were men from Bengal. Indeed, it is true to say 
that in those days the intellectual life of the United I’roviiices was not only moul¬ 
ded by Bengalis but was completely under the domination of Bimgal. 'I'ho youth 
of my provim^c in those days derived their cnUinsiasiu alioiit social rerorm, in the 
limited sense in which that word is used in India, from Ram Mohuu Roy and 
Keeliub Chiinder Ben, while their imagination in politics was fired by the never-to- 
be-forgotten oratory of Surendra Xatli Baiieijea, Jail Mohan (.-iliose, Anaiida Mol'.an 
Bose and Kali Clitirn Baiiurji. 

The period of formal separation commenced with the establishment of the 
Allahabad University in 18^7. 1 say ‘formal’ because, although it was considered 
neeessary for the growing needs of the United Provinces to estaltlish a separate and 
iudepeiulent University at Allahabad, yet it did not mean the Icriniuation of 
the influence of Calcutta, for it contimied in full vigour for a consiflcvable |)eriod 
after its cstablishinent. Even to-day when liie United I’rovinces can boast of five 
Universities, Bengal is fairly represented on the teaching slatl's of several of them. 
The names of your dislingidshed Vice-Chancellors, professors, stdciilists, historians, 
doctors, Judges, lawyers, politicians aid jonnialists are held in respect and esteem 
all over the United Provinces, If yon are lu’ond of Kaliindra Nath 'ragoro, so are 
we, for, though it may be our riiisfortune to miss the grace, and charm of his 
language in original, yet we are by no means unfamiliar with the depth of Ids feel¬ 
ing, the purity of his thought and the spirituality of his poetry. I do not wish lo 
suggest or say that in the development of our intellectual ami cultural life we had 
no heritage of our own to serve as a nnclens. for it is a fact that the indigenous 
culture of the United Provinces was alrearly rich and varied—the result of a eon- 
fiuence of two streams, the source of one of which was at Benares and of the otlier 
at Oellii and Ijiieknow. I am, liowever, free to con fuss tliat tlie debt we owe to 
Bengal is by no means inconsiderahle and it is certainly greater than that we ow'e 
to any other Province or any other Ihdversity in India. 

I nra in no sense of the term an edneatioidst. I should, therefore, be going 
beyond my deirth if I were to undertake to advise you as to wbat changes ami 
reforms you should bring about in tho constitution of yonr University or in its in¬ 
ternal working. I believe this task was entrusted more than once to two bodies of 
learned men, once in the time of Lord Ciirzon and again in the time of Lord 
Chelmsford. Much wisdom may lie buried in the tomes loft to you by the 
Calcutta University Commission, which have, to a certain extent, infiuenced the 
decisions of other Universities. Among the 3.1 Vice-Chanedlors whom yon have 
had since 1857 when this University was established there are names of men like 
Henry Summer Maine, William Markby, William Hunter, Arthur Hob-house 
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Gooioo l)as» Baneijce, vvluch would slied liisire on any University in the world, 
but. tlicre is one other name alao which, while no less illnstrions than any one of 
tlie names I have just mentioned, nieana to this Univeisity a great deal more than 
any other name in the list of yonr Vice-Chancel lots and that name is Asntosh 
Slookeijee, for, so long as he was connected with this University, Sir Asntosh 
Mookerjee was Calcutta University and Calcutta University was vSir Asntosh 
Mookeijee. It was one of my rarest privileges in life to have come into contact 
with Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Itolh at Ualcntta and at Allahabad. There were so 
many sides to his life, so varied were his interests, so profound was his learning 
and so towering was his personality, that it is diflicnlt for me to say whirdi I ad¬ 
mired most, hilt there is no dnnht tliat the muster-passion of his life was the 
Calcutta University, it is literally true, therefore, to say that in its iieriod of 
adolescence the Calcutta University perceptibly bore the impress of his irersonalily. 
In human affairs a great iiersonidity cannot csoai'e controversy and it was iiieviiahle 
that 8ir Ashutosli’s personality, tianslaled in terms of his work at and for tiiis 
University, shotild have raised sonic controversies. Controversies, however, arise 
and die ; the S|iirit of the worker lives, d'hat, I believe, is tine of Sir Ashntosh's 
work in this University. 

One of the remarkahio features of this University, which dislingnislies it from 
many others in India, is that from an early date it has worked lor tlic establish¬ 
ment of a number of Professoiships and has sncceedeil in a remaikable degree 
in getting them founded by generons donors. Among the founders of these 
Urofessorsliips the iilace of piide must be given to the honoured name of 

Prasunno Ooomar 'I'agore, who. by his Will dated the lOtli October, 1862, 
hequeathed to the University a monthly allowance of Us. lOUO for the purpose 
of founding a Professorsliip of Law to be called the 'I'agore Law Professor¬ 
ship. A cursory glance at the list of Tagore Law Professors will disclose 

the names of some of tlie greatest jurists and lawyers not merely of Calcutta 
but also of other itarls of India, ami not merely of India but also 
of England and other countries, o.g., Sir Frederic Pollock, Sir William Holdswortb, 
Dr. Garner and Professor^ Morgan ; and if 1 may venture to refer to some 

Calcutta n.ames without making any invidious distinction and without referring 
to those among them who are hnjipiiy with ns, at the liead of them stand the 
names of Dr. (aficrwaids frir) Rash ikdiary Gliose, Dr. (afterwards Bit) Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, the Right Hononrahle Ameer AH anil Bir Asiilosh Mooketjee himself. 
I'hesc are honoiiied names in the annals of Indian legal history and their 

contributions to legal science will stand out as monuments of learning wherever 
legal Bcholaiahip is valued and respected. The Minlo I’rofessorBhip of Economies 
Was founded in l9Ci9 and the first ineurabent of the Chair was one who had 
already won distinction at Cambridge under Professor Marsljall. I refer to 
Professor Manohar Lai—now Bir Manohar ],al, Minisler of Finance in the Punjab. 
This ProfeSBoiBhip, after a chequered career, is now designated as the Univcisity 
Professorsliip of Economics and it may sincerely he hoped that it will anhafan- 
tially enrich the economic Hteratiire of the country. You have also a Carmichael 
Professorsliip of Indian History and Culiiirc, a subject which until recently was 
woefully neglected by our Universities, and ! am glad to note that to per|;etnate the 
memory of the late. Sir Asntosh Mookerjee (liree Profe.ssoiships—called tlie Asutosh 
Professorship of Sanskrit, the Asntosh professorship of Islamic Gultnre and the 
Asntosli Professorship of Medieval and Modern Indian Hislory—have been established. 
The princely benefactions of Bir 'J'arak Nath Polit in 1912 and of Bir Rash Behary 
Ghose—-both of tin m, I ani happy to say, leaders of the legal profession in their 
days—iiave enabled the University to seenre tlie services of some of the most distin- 
guislied scientists, such as Sir P. C. Kay, Bir C. "V. Raman, Professor Meghnad 

Baba, Professor Gaiicsh Prasad. Professor Mitra, Dr. Gulin and others. Your 

University, therefore, can, in my opinion, legitimately take pride that it has set 
an example to others in India in developing post-graduate studies and research; 
but here again we must acknowledge that the inspiration came from Sir Asntosh 
Mookerjee. The list of University publications at the end of yonr Calendar 

constitutes, in my humble opinion, a solid contrihntioii to tlie advancement of 
learning, which should, above all others, be the primary function of a seat of 

learning. 

Ideals of education change from generation to generation and what may 
be at a particular time n good ideal for a country need not necessarily be the 
same for another country. Into a discussion of the theory of education as 
imparted by our Universities I do not propose to enter, nor do I feel myself 
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competent to do bo. In his celebrated inaugural address delivered at the University 
of St. Andrews more than 70 years ago John Stuart Mill referred to and 
discussed the two kinds of education which the systems of schools and univer¬ 
sities in ilia day were intended to promote. He says : 

‘ Intellectual education, and moral education ; knowledge and the training 
of the knowing faculty, conscience and that of the moral faeidty—these are the 
two ranin iiigiedienls of human culture; but they do not exhaust the whole 
of it. There is a third division which, if subordinate, and owing allegiance 
to the two Olliers, is barely inferior to them, and not less needful to the com¬ 
pleteness of the human being ; I mean, the aesthetic brancli ; the cnltnre which 
comes through poetry and art, ami may bo described as the education of the 
feelings, and the cultivation of tlie beautiful. Tliis deiiailment of tilings deserves 
to be regarded in a far more serious light than is tlie custom of these coniilries.” 

It is not pei'liaps faHliioniible in these days to quote John Srtuait Mill, 
but I have ventured to quote him because wliat he said in 1867 at the Univer¬ 
sity of St Andrews is to a very large extent true of the Universilies in India 
today. Our Universities have been, ever since their estahlisl]merit, ]uonioling 
intellectual education and moral education, and 1 reliise to subscribe to tlie 
criticism tliat tlio result of the present syslem of edueiitioii in British limes has 
been to starve Onr iiilellectnal or Bpiiinial life. Most of our greatest tliinkers, 
writers, poets and liistorians in oiir times have been either the direct producta 
of our own Universities, or liave come under their all-pervasive infiiieiice, or have 
been connected in some capacity or otlier with tlicin. In tlie realm of Bcience 
1 sliall mention only two or ttiree, Bir Jagadish Cliaiidra Bose is an honoured 
name among you, so is Sir Prafiilla Gliaiiura Bay, wlio is litii'pily wiili us. 
You may also claim credit for having funiished to Bir C. V. Riiniiin ojipor- 
tuiiities for tlial great work which has brought him fume in tlie world of Science. 
In the realm of Literature tlic name of Dr. Tagore is held in reverence all oyer 
the civilised world. Outside Bengal another Uiiivers ty can take credit for having 
produced Sir Moliamtnad Iqbal-n thinker and a )ioel in Fersiiiii and Uidii, lo 
wliom, I confess, 1 have felt irresistibly drawn ever since my youth. '1 he 
Calcutta University may also take pride in having founded, iiiuler the leadership 
of Bir Jadtinaih Baikal', a new school of Indian History. He has been the 
inspire!' ot many otliers in lliut field. It is the Madras University and your 
University which have given to the world an exponent of Hindu tlionght like 
Bir Kadhukiislinan. In the spiritual field also you have puoduced in lontem- 
porary times a large nnniber of thinkers and refoimers _ whose writings and 
speeches have profoundly influenced con temporary tlioiiglit. It is, however, in what 
Mill called ‘'the education of the feelings, and the cultivation of the beaiilifnl” 
that Calcutta oceiijiies a place of pre-eminence, for, if one 'Jagore has given us 
beautifnl poetry, another 'lagore will go down to history as tlic founder or piomoler 
of a new school of painting, l.et iis, tliercfore, not stu'cnnib to politicul preindues 
or liilterness and denouiiee the present system of ediieation of onr Universities as 
having been altogether barren of results, for wliile 1 strongly miiiiihdn that a 
whole nation cannot be educated in a foreign language— and 1 have always been 
a persistent advocate of the development ot t.ur own laiigm pcs and cullure— 
yet bare justice required that we must not deny that the UniveiBiiies liiive 
played a great and noble part in enriching our national life and stimulating 
aliruisiic and patriotic feelings. 

1 have often asked myself the question as to what it is that the Universities 
may be expected to do at this time in our onward march, for while no one is 
more aiixioiis lliaii 1 that the academic serenity of onr Universities shotdd not be 
rudely disturbed by what are at times called the baser mundane pursuits, I also 
muiiitaiii that from a practical point of view no University in India can afford to 
live a sheltered life of isolation from tlie great stream of national life. It, tliercfore, 
seems to me that on two sides of their work the Uiiiversiiies can render lusting 
services to the country. On tlie scientific side I think our professors and iiost- 
graduale scholars can do a great deal to eiiiich the iiidiislrial and economic life of 
the country by the results of their researches. The field open lo them is ininicnse, 
the example of Other countries whose economic and iiidnstrial luosperity is in no 
small meuBLiie due to tlie scientific work of their professors, teacliers and graduates, 
should iiisiiire them in this work, and in my opinion it should be the primary duly of 
every Brovincial Government-and indeed of the Central Goveinnieiil—to help 
them in a generous measure with grants for the purpose of such useHil iiursuits. 
Op the cultural side—and I use the word ‘culture’ in its largest sense as being 
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Bometliins largier tliwii mere book love—(he Univeieiiies ean be a foi'Vis and centre 
foi' llie BjiillicBiB of difl'ernit cnlniies and for the evoliiiion of that common culture 
which nhoiilti be the hijihett aim of Indinii inilionnlieni to acliictc, if iliat 
pliiiise ib not merely an tin)ii.y )>hnise or a deecplive slo‘;;in. ] Imve jiiBt fi| oken 
of dill’eient cuUiiieB and ulao of a common ciilinie but, 1 would like, willi your 
peiniiBBion, lo lie a little moie ex|ilicit., for while in a aense it is true iliat we have 
ceruiin lyi'cs of different ciiltineB in this eouniry, yet it is no leaH tiiie Iliat the 
jiKicess of llie evolution of n common cidlure, w'liieh is neiilier wliolly Hindu nor 
wholly Muslim, lias been ceaselessly at work duiiiip; the last lour or live cculuiicB, 
il not Itiiifrcr, mid was never more in evidence tban in tlie Miijjlial linieB. 'Jbat a 
common mltnre slionld have liccn Ibe lesulL of the irnracl of ilifl'eicnt coinmniiilies, 
differmt relittioiis itleals, and dill'eicnt outlooks on life, was incvilable. In llie 
hisloiy of our country it wna luimaiily llie North of India wliiili was the 
]iiayt;ioniiii of different civiliBalions, diffcreiir, laiipiiaees, tiillirciit rclijtioiis and 
different sjsieina of moralily. Bengal too did not altoectlier eS(H|ie tlie operation 
of these lorccs and yet it is a fact which, in my opinioii, caniioL bo legitimately 
conitsied ibat lliese differences led lo an evci-incrensiiig unity in llioiiglit, in 
laiignage. in art, in music, in msIhelirB, in arcbiiectiiie, in itiiiiiliiig and in poetry. 

'Jhis piocesB was not yet complete when new infiueiueB from the VVeBt, began lo 

niHke thcniBelves fell. '1 hey liave been in operation now cerlainly for over a 
eentiiry, if not longer, and we liave been wilnessing in our own limcH the growth 
of a culliire—1 use il again in its hirgCBl Bcnse—wliieli ib initliei' wliolly Hindu 
tior wliolly Muslim nor wholly Engliiih. It is a mixuire of all. 1 do not regret 
it. Oil the contrary J read in it the ineesage and priiphecy of a future in wldch, 
when the duBt and din of the presenl-day conlroveisiis, wbith ditide man from 
man ami eommiiiiity from community, will have disapjienrtd, eaeli one ot us will 
lie able tnitbliilly to say Ihat India is iieiiher my heriiagc nor yoiiis, but a 
common heriltige. The political prohlems wliich agi'lute our minds at tlie present 
moment are in all conscieiice very _ Bcrions. It is not my piiii ose—and it would 

not lie right for me on this occasion—to discuss tliem, Init 1 venture lo hope 

that whatever may be tlie iiuise in the matket-place, the still snitill voice of reasoir 
may not ire diowiied altogether in Universities nor liummi ieelings warped by 
muiiial suspicioiiB and hatreds. Do not let it, therefore, be said of our Univeisilies 
in the words of Yeats that— 

“Here anarchy is loosed u(ion the world, 

'J'he blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The cereinoiiy of innocenee is drowned ; 

'J'he best lack all conviction, while the woi'Bt 

Are full of pasBioiiate intensity.” 

I, therefore, rcB| ectfully suggest to University men that it is their duly to think 
coolly anti calmly and to direct tlicir energies to the woiking out of a syntliesis 
of llie common ideas of a nalionhood, although the siren voices ot discoid may be 
forcing UicinselveB upon oiir cars to alliiie us to Btiigiiaiion, if not ruin. I 
am not ignoring the tlifreienccB that divide us. 1 do not consider il jtiBt 
or wise to ignore llieni, and yet taking together (lie tilings lliat divide ub and the 
things that unite us 1 Bay it is by no meaiiB unfair to liold Iliat Uiiise wlio live 
in India, wlmleTer tlieir religion or philosophy of life and fioin whalcvcr part of 
tlie world tlieir anccBtois may have come in the past, do tuiiBiilute a nation. 
IVlien some 28 >enis ago Mr. fafterwardB Hold) Abquith introduced the Irish 
Home Kule Bill in rarliaraent, he Biiid that— 

“In any iclativc sense Inland is a notion. Not two nations but one nation. 
They say, VVliat. do you mean by a nation ? 1 am not going to embarrass 
mjself I')' any abstract definition, but these things are best argued by way of 
illnstiatioii, and 1 will lake a most extreme and, 1 tliink, a most niiileniable case... 
1 mean iccotland. Will any one have the hiirdi-iuiod lo deny tliat the Scots are a 
nation ? 'ibey ate not all, be it remcinheved, of one race. 'J liey ate boili Celts 
and Saxons and various other strains ot blood among tlicni. ') bey arc not all of 
otic religion, and lluy are not Ity any means of one way of Ibiiiking about the 
problems of life, siiiiitual. inieilccUial, or material ; and yet no one will deny that 
the Scots ate a nation. Judged Ity any test that you can apply, the Irish is as 
definite and as separate a nationality as the Scotch.” 

1 venVnre to presenl this ) assage from the speech of a great English statesman 
in the hope that it may liave some effect on the placid minds of UnivcvBity men, 
if not on ihe contentious minds of the poliiiciuus. Is it, therefore, altogether a 
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vaiii hope that, our Universities may come to our rescue when our ))oliticinus Lave 
failed us, and that, oul of the chaos of ideas and aspirations, it may he given to 
the Universities to evolve a cosmos of clear (hinking; and geiieroiiH feeling '! Today 
the fimdainental problem which we linve to solve, is the freedom of India, that is 
to say, tint nehievement by licr of a position and the attainment of powers which 
may enable her to mould lier fnt.nro uccording to her best jiidgment and give her a 
place of eqnality and honour in the comity of nations. It is easy cnouglt to state 
this proposition, but difiinnlt to rescue it from the chans which sniioiiiids it. It is 
Bomcwliat sigiiificant that itearly all the doctrines, tinder the Hjiell of which we find 
one section or another of the eotiiitry at present, are of VVesl.crii origin atid, if I 
may speak frankly, Europe at ineseiit should he a warning to ns rather ilnm an 
example to follow. 'This is not the time nor the occasion when 1 cati tltscnsa the 
specific issties raised in this country by the different schools of Ihonghi, but I 
venture to suggest that the Universities, instead of being the sound-huanls of these 
connicting ideas, shonlil function as clenring-liotises. 'Tliey cannot, in my opiniott, 
perform their iegitimate functions and discharge tlicir duty to the country in our 
peculiar circitniatances, if their professors or their yoiingmen hecome. partisans or 
advocates of one school or aiioUier. From them we are entitled to expect light and 
not darkness, and let them give ns .some of that kindly light. 

In the affairs of men coinraon cahiiniliea and common aims and common 
aspirations are a great uniting force. Totlny we are witnessing iti England the 
spectacle of a common calamity having nniied men ami women of all creeds and all 
political parties, working together ami shedding their blood togellier agaii.st a enra' 
mon ealatnity, 'J'vto years ago who could have thought that men like Mr. VVinslon 
Churchill, Sir Avehibald Sitndair, Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Heihert Mon Ison 
would work together as memhers of a leant against a comraoti enemy—and yot this 
has happened. A nation which can so combine in the hour of common danger 

deserves to live and live with liononr. Kememher if Jtiiin was the daikest hour in 

the life Of England, today it can look forward with confidenea to the dawn of a 
bright day, if it has not altendy opened. How has it come abotit. ? Assuredly by 
that 8))irit of unity and singlcmindcdness wliieh today cliaructerise the people of 
England—from the King to the poorest of his sulijecls. Differences, social, political 
and ecotiomie, have yielded to the united will of tlic Nation. Is it, tlierefore, 

altogether impossililc for us to combine aitd to unite for the achievemcitt of common 

aims ? Let the Universities—I say in all sincerity -rise stiperior to the tyranny of 
slogans and let them lake stock of the situation us it is ami of the forces working 
round them and let them gaae upon the fntnro steadily and advise the country 
accordingly. Let them he the seedbeds of a fertile unity and not the breeding 
places of a desolating disunity. 

It is cnstoiuary for the speaker on a occasion of this character to address the 
young graduates who are the recipients of degrees, i shall not waste much time in 
a long apjieal to them. If they ate leaving tliis University today, they are 
entering tlte bigger University of Life, and in that Univerfiity the struggle is much 
keener and the disapitoinlnients perhaps more nnnierous. 'I'liat struggle will make 
large calls on such reserves of knowledge as they liavc laid by here atid above all 
on character which is far more necessary for real and htsting sttecess titan mere 
knowledge. The best wislics of every one will aeeompany them and I have no 
doubt that if the University can legitimately help them in setting them on tlieir 
feet, it will do so—as indeed it seems to mo to be its duty to do so. I know how 
the fear of unemiiloyment—a pnohlem iti which 1 have been very much inlereslcd 
—eats into the minds of onr yotith and I also know how in their despoudeney some 
of them at any rate lose faith in the system of society in which they were born 
and how in their impatience wiili the inequalities and injuBtices of life they are 
tempted to curse that system and even to tear it by the roots. It is for this reason 
in partienlar that I have been most anxious that the Universities should definitely 
recognise their responsibility not for actually fijiding them jobs but for britiging 
them into touch with tliose who by reason of their siltialinti in life may bo in a 
position to help them. To tlie yonngmen theselves 1 shall repeat the advice of 
John Stuart Mill giveti to the yonngmen wliom he was addressing in his speech at 
St. Andrews ;— 

“Nor let any one be discouraged by what may seem, in moments of despond¬ 
ency. the lack of time and of opportunity. Those wlio know how to employ 
opportunities will often find that they can create them : and what we achieve 
depends less on the amount of time we possess than on the use wc make of our 
time. You and your like are the hopes and resources of your country in the 
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coming generation. All great things which that generation is destined to do 
have to be done by some like you ; several will assuredly be done by persons for 
whom soi iety has done much leas, to whom it has given far leas preparation, than 
those whom I ara now addressing. [ do not attempt to instigate you by the 
prospect of direct rewards, either earthly or heavenly ; the less we think about 
being rewarded in either way, tire better for us. But there is one reward which 
will not fail yon, and which may be called disinterested, because it is not a 
consequence, but is inherent in the very fact of deserving it ; the deeper and more 
varieil interest you will feel in life ; which will give it tenfold its value, and a value 
which will last lo the end. All merely poiaonal objects grow less valuable as we 
advance in life : this not only endures but increases.” 


Tlie Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. k.o.u., K-O.S.i., Clvicf Justice of Iinlia at the nineteenth Convocation 

of tlte University of J.)elhi held on the fitli May 1!)41 :— 

'I'he Convocation whivdt wo arc hoidiug to-day had Itoen a modest ceremony, 
as befits a period of tnuisiiion. The University is, 1 hoiie, entering tpion a period 
of greater usefulness and wider scope ; ainl you will have seen with your own eyes 
tlie’pliysicai changes whicii, in this building and elscwlieve, it is now undergoing. 
'J’o some of you, perhaits the majority, the" University itself has been little more 
than a name ; and 1 dare say Unit only a few students, other than the 
ecjcritists and lawyers, have ever entCTc<l its precincts, except ['ossibly for the 
purposes of an examination. You may regret that your own University career has 
come to an end at a inoniont when, as I hope and bidievc, the University will be 
aide to provide a more fruitful and stiniulating career for ail its children ; but I 
trust that you will not on that account lose your interest in it, and indeed that 
yo\i will watcii with growing appre'dation and afiprova! the eH'orts whic.h are being 
made to transform it into a University worthy of tlie capiial city of India. I hope 
that you yourselves have owed the University not a littie ; and I hope that those 
wiio come after you will owe it even more. 

I liave said that the University is in ,a period of traiiaition ; and by this I 
mean that it will become one day, not a University of the Province of Delhi alone, 
but a University drawing its students from all over India, as a meti'Ofiolitan Uni¬ 
versity ought to do. It is only on tlie threshold of this new career, and it has a 
long way to go before it can claim recognition for its new status. But I should 
like to tell you in a few words this afternoon whai, it is that wo are trying to do in 
order to all'cct both the out-ward apiiearancc of, and tlie S|iirit within, the IJniversity. 

There can bo few Universities in India which o^iciipy a more attractive or a more 
historic site. A great deal can ho made of it, if its future developments are carefully 
planned ; and wlien the further buildings which the University will require have been 
built in the positions which the experience of the University Architec.t may assign 
to them, when all the Colleges liave moved up into this part of Delhi, and the 
whole area lias been laid out with gardens and iilaiited witii trees and avenues, then I 
tliink tliat we shall have here a IJniversity eity which will become a rival attraction 
to New Delhi itself. That of course is to loolv a long way aliead, but the great thing 
is to liave a clear conce|jtion of what it is we want lo do and to i-Iari in advance. 
TJie first (|uadvanglc for the new ricienec School is complete, and tiie second quad¬ 
rangle will be finished before the end of the year. The building in which we now 
hiicl oursnhcB is being renovated and redecorated, and I hope will be so much 
improved during tlie next twelve months tli.at you will scarcely recognize it. A 
beginning is to be made with tlie reorganisation and rejihuiiiiiig of the Library ; 
anil iicrhaps—wlio know's ?—some kind bonefiictors, like the anonymous benefactor 
who has enabled the l.ibrary to be taken in hand this siimnier, will enable us to 
construct a Convocation Hall, examination rooms and other University buildings 
we require, to form a block facing and balancing the present University building, in 
accordance with the farsighed designs of our Areliitect. In his lay-out plans of the 
whole University site the Architect is also reserving space for new Colleges of tlie 
future, for those all-India scientific and academic institutions which even now are 
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seeking a premanent home in the capital of India, for further developments, which 
at the present moment it is only possible dimly to perceive, like engineering, 
electrical anti other technological departments. 

Blit Universities ,avc not composed exclusively of bricks and mortar, of Convocation 
tion Halts and examination rooms. These things are necessary and Universities 
must possess them ; hut let them be ymt in their proper place. It is the spirit 
which lives in the buiidings rather than the buildings themselves which is tlie 
essential thing. We want beautiful buildings in a beautiful setting, because, 
as I firmly believe, the surroundings in which studsuts acquire the 
knowledge and intellectual discijdine which a University ought to be able 
to give Ihem at the most imprissionalile perid of their lives are a matter of the 
bigliest impoiiancc. licaiity exeieises a profound iufliieiiee on llie growing mind, 
perhaps an unconscinus influence, but a very real one ; and it is for tliat reiison 
tiiat I am very anxious to see our Universily city built ami laid out in acconlnnco 
with tliat vision of it wlucli 1 have just deeerilicd to you. But, if it is riglit that 
we slioiihl luivc a clear idea of tlie lay-out and design of our Universily and ils 
buildings, it is equally essential timt we aliouid )mve a clear idea of the kind of 
life and alniosplicre wliicli wc want the students to have wlio are going to come 
here. You will not extinct me Ibis aflcnioon to diaconrse to you on tiie ymipoRi’s 
and objects of University education, 'that is mucii ton vast a subject for a brief 
address on one of tlie lioite.sf. days of tlto year. But there are neverthdesB one or 
two tilings wiiich 1 slionld like to say to you. 

In tlm first jilaco, let us distiin-.uish very clearly between scliool and Uni¬ 
versity. A scliool is a place for those wiio arc younger and whose minds are 
less mature. A University is a idace for tliose vviio are on tlic threshold of 
manhood, wtio ought to liave )mt away cldldish tilings. Boys go to a srliool 
to be tanglit by otliors, and they have to submit tliemselves to a diseipliiie 
appropriate to tlieir age. yoniig; men go to a University to pursue knowledge and 
not so mncli to tie tanglit by oUiers .as to learn how to te.ach lliemselves. Tliey 
too must snlimit thernselvi's to discipline, wiiich is a necessary thing whenever and 
wherever large lindics of men, young or old, are gailiered together for special 
purposes. But it is (lisciidine of aiiollier kind. A University student ongiit to be 
learning how to lliiiik for l.imself, and he will ap|ireciatc more than he diii wtien 
he was a scluinllioy wliiit the reasons arc for tiie mild disciplirio wiiieli is inpiORril 
upon liini. In other words, he learns liiat iui is being trusted, not eOiii|ielled, to 
heliavo liitnself ; to disciiilioo liimself in Ins own interests ns well as in the 
interests of tlm wliole body of stndeulg to wiiich lie lielongs ; to realize tliaf, self- 
control and tdlcriitioii of the views of Olliers is of tlie essence of inlellectual 
freedom. 

For a University student is not an isolated individual. He is one of a commu¬ 
nity and lie will derice little benciit from Ids University career nnlesB be appre¬ 
ciates tlint fact. l.et me quote yon itiree lines from a poet. 

“What life liave yon if yon have not life together ? 

There is no life tiiat is not in eoniinunity. 

And no coramnnily not lived in praise of God.” 

I fully recognize that at the present moment it is not easy for Dcllii sindents 
to realize this life in cnmmnidty, seaUereil as they are in a iinndier of Colleges, 
some of widen arc separated far from the others, and not- yet looking to tlie Uni¬ 
versity itself as tlie eenire of tlieir common life. But in spite of all tiieso olistiicles 
I hope tiiat during tlie iiasi, few year.s you have, all of you eome to recugnizc your 
memberslup of sometliing larger tiniii the Gollege to wliicli you Itrloiig ; and f 
believe tiiat with tlie develonnient of the University and the niovenicnt ’of tlie 
Colleges lo this site that feeling of an identity of interest lietween all Delhi stii- 
dents will grow stronger and stronger. 1 hope hy the autninn to Inivo tirovided 
for tlie first time in llie Iniildiiig in wliicli we now are a .Tniiior Gommoii Boom 
for the vise- of the studeiils for wlioso instruction tlie University itself lias assumed 
resiKinsibility, and possilily for other students also, and I hope that in lids 
Common Room tliey will liegin to realize more than perhaps they have done 
hitherto what meuibevsldii of the University means. When I speak of a 

Junior Common Room, I do not mean a playroom or a place for indoor sjiorts. 

I mean n place for social intercourse and recreation, for reading or writing for 
the establishment of contacts and the creation of friendships. For the other 

aspects of a student’s life it seems to me that an institution of another kind is 

required. I have already, on the Architect’s advice, marked out a site in the 
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University pounds on which a Students’ Union or Club might be built; and I 
hope that in the near future some one in whom the passage of years has 
not dimmed the remembrance of his own student days or his sympathy 
for youth will be willing to provide the University with the means of realizing this 
long cherished plan. I had also considered the possibility of some kind of Univer¬ 
sity costume which might serve to indicate that common bond of which I have 
already spoken ; but unhappy incidents last year caused me to lay the idea aside. 
One day perhaps I may take it up again. 

I have said before, but it cannot be repeated too often, that the hallmark of a 
University education ought to be a sense of proportion and a sense of values. I 
think that in the University of Delhi it ought to be easier to achieve these two 
things than in many other places ; for tliis University is situated in a city with a 
very great history, in a city which is now the capital of India, and in a city where, 
for good or ill. policies will always be discussed, plans made and decisions taken 
profoundly affecting the lives and interests of millions of mankind, I am not 
speaking now of any particular form of government ; what I have just said must 
always be true of the capital eily of a great country. And therefore students in 
Delhi, who will always be living, as it were, in the midst of great events, should 
be able more easily than most to realize what a sense of proportion and a sense of 
values really are, and to distinguish between the real thing and what is artificial or 
make-believe, I cannot conceive a student in any capital city taking no interest in 
the politics of his country, for he lives in the very centre of politics ; and I should 
be sorry indeed to think that any aspect of Indian politics failed to arouse the 
interest of the students of this University. 1 hope that they will always study 
them and take the keenest inteiost in them, whether as an intellectual pursuit or 
with an ardent desire to play a t'art later on in the public life of their country ; 
and their sense of proportion and of values will enable them to distinguish between 
that kind of interest or study and the more frivolous activities in which schoolboys 
and students of immature minds a"d iininstnicted judgment at times indulge. 

'I'he sudden change from the stricter discipline of school to the easygoing life 
of a University sometimes goes to the head and produces strange consequences 
before the sense of proportion is a liieved. Youth is a time when everyone commits 
follies, and most of ns can recall our own, sometimes with amnaemeiit and often no 
doubt with regret. But most of the follies of youth are harmless enough, so long 
as we do not take ourselves too serioiisly. Who has not laughed at the story of 
the tliree tailors of Tooley Street who gathered in a tavern to oomyiose a petition to 
Parliament and began with these words :—“We, the fieople of England...” ? It is 
when, like the three tailors, we lose our sense of proportion and take ourselves 
too seriously, imagining that we are the cynosure of every eye and that t le world 
is hanging upon our lips, tliat we make that swift descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 1 hope however that the students of Delhi, as befits the students of a 
metropolitan University, will everywhere be recognized by a happy combination of 
judgment and humour and by a dignity all their own. 

You, the young men and young women who have taken your degrees to-day 
go out from the University to take your place among the leaders of the next gener¬ 
ation of your coniit.ry. I believe that you will he glad, w en that time comes, to 
have learned, as I hojie you have learned during your University career, that none 
can lead who have not first taught themselves to obey; to have become acquainted 
with the cleansing and antiseptic qualities of truth ; to have realized how odious 
and ignoble a thing is faction and intrigue ; to iiave grasped that self-respect is 
inconsistent with humility nor tolerance for the opinion of others with firmly held 
opinions of your own. If you take tliis knowledge away with you, you will have 
no reason to regret the years you have spent at this University. 

I bid you all farewell and wish you all the success which you deserve and 
which I do not doubt you will achieve. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following; is the text of the acldresa delivered by Dr. Rahindranath Tagore 
at the Convocation of the Guiuknl University held in the year 1941 — 

I re^tret that my feeble body and a distressina; malady do not allow me the 
pleasure of being present at this great gathering when the Snatakas of Giirukiila 
Ilniversity will bid farewell to their Alma Mater and go out boldly into the wide 
world fortified with the knovvledge they have gathered at the feet of their masters. 
I wish them all anccesfi in their endeavours of the future and I bless them with 
all my heart, 

'I’hat aspect of our education which has drawn my attention very considerably 
ever since I took to the arduous task of being a teacher I would like to emphasise 
once more before you, I am aware that I shall be repeating myself but that is 
inevitable for one at my age. 

As a people, we must bo fully conscious of what we are. It is a truism to 
say that the consciousness of the unity of a people implies the knowledge of its 
parts as well of its whole. But, most of us not only have no such knowledge of 
India, ve do not even have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By aserting our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, 
we assure ourselves that we possess it and thus coutinue to live in a make-believe 
world of political day-dreams. 

The fact is, we have a feeble human interest in our own eountry. We love to 
talk about politics and economics; we are ready to soar into the thin air of acade¬ 
mic abstractions, or roam in the dusk of pedantic wildernesses, but we .never care 
to cross our social boundaries and come to the door of our neighbonving communi¬ 
ties, personally to enquire how they think and fee! and express themselves, and how 
they fashion their lives, 

'I’he love of man has its own hunger for knowing. Even if we lack this 
concerning onr fellowbeings in India, except in our political protestations, at least 
love of knowledge for its own sake could have brought ns close to each other. But 
there also we have failed and siiffered. For weakness of knowledge is the founda¬ 
tion of weakness of power. Until Tiulia becomes fully distinct in our mind, we can 
never gain her in truth, and where truth is imperfect, love ean never have its full 
sway. The best function of our Education Centres is to help us to know ourselves ; 
and then along with it, her other mission will be fulfilled which is to inspire us to 
give ourselves. 

Wliat has given such enormous intellectual power to Europe is her co¬ 
ordination of minds. Bho has evolved a means by which all eountries of that 
continent can think together. Such a great concert of ideas, by its own pressure 
of movement naturally wears away all her individual aberrations of thought and 
extravagances of unreason. It keeps her flights of fancy close to the limits of 
reticence. All her different thought rays have been focussed in one common culture, 
which finds its complete expression in all the Eurnjienn universities. 

The mind of India, on the other hand, is divided and scattered ; there is no 
one common pathway along which we can reach it. We cannot but look with 
regret at the feebleness of stimulation in onr academic training for the forming of 
onr mind which in co-operation of knowledge and sympathy may comprehend the 
larger mind of the eountry. The most important object of our educational 
institutions is to help each student to realise liis personality, as an individual 
representing his people in such a broad spirit, that he may know how it is the most 
important fact of his life for him to have been born to the great world of man. 

We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to give expression to 
the best in us in creating intimate relations with the powerful peoples of the world. 
The bond between the nations today is made of the links of mutual menace, its 
strength defiending upon the forces of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of 
resources in a coraiietition of browbeating and bluff. Some great voice is waiting to 
be beard which will usher in tlie sacred light of truth in the dark region of the 
nightmare of politics. But we in India have not yet had the chance. Yet we have 
our human voice which truth demands. Even in the region where we are not 
invited to act we have our right to judge and to guide the mind of man to a 
proper point of view, to the vision of ideality in the heart of the real. 
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Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

Headsof Agreement 


The Delegatef of the Governmentt of India and Burma, concerned with 
the Negotiation of a Trade Agreement to replace the India and Burma (Trade 
Kegulation) Older, arrived at the following Agreement. The Agreement wa< 
signed on the 3rd April 194t :— 

PaeT I.— Tariff Treatment of Burmese goods on import into India. 

1. Free Lisf.—Goods o£ BunncBe origin of tho kinds which at present are 
duty free from whatever country imported will, so long as no duty is imposed 
on those kinds when im|)Oited from countries other than Burma continue to be 
duty free. If in British India any duty is hereafter imjiosed on any such kind 
of goods a corresponding duty may, subject to Part III, be imposed on tho like 
kind of goods of Burmese origin ; provided that in tlie ease of broken rice 
(which was liable to duty on the -list of March 1941, but became duty free on 
the 1st of April 1941) the Government of India undertake to accord a maigin 
of preference of 10 per cent ad uaLorem or the amount of the duty, whichever 
is less. 

2. (a) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are 

at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate does not exceed 15 per 

cent ad vlorem the Government of India undertake to accord a margin of 
preference equal to the existing rate. 

(bi In the case of articles which under the Indian Ctistoms Tariff are at 

present subject according to origin to either a standard or a preferential rate 
and those rates do not exceed 15 per cent and 10 ])er cent respectively the 

Government of India undertake to accord margins of preference equal to the 
existing standard and preferential rates, 

3. Jyatches, motor spirit, salt, silver and sugar. —The Government of India 
undertake that the duties on these goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similar goods produced or manufactured in 
British India. 

4. Other articles subject to Central Excise duty. —Notwithstanding anything 
contained herein no article which in British India is for the time being subject 
to a duty of excise shall be entitled on import from Burma to be subjected 
to a rate of duty less than the rate of excise duty ior the time being in force. 

5. Kerosene. —The Government of India undertake (t) that Bie margin of 
preference as against foreign kerosene shall be 9 pies per Imj)erial gallon, and 
(u) that the rate of customs duty shall not exceed the rate of excise duty for 
the time being in force in India on domestically pj oduced keioseue; provided 
that during the period of the present war, tho Goveinment of India shall be 
at liberty to levy duties on kerosene from Burma e(jual to the duties applicable 
to kerosene imported from other countries. 

(A’.r/ fojjorto/;,—For the purposes of this paragraph and of other paragrajdis 
in which the phrase “period of war” is referred to, the period of the war sliall 
be interpreted as meaning the period elapsing between the date of signature 
of this document and the date of signature of definitive Treaty of Peace with 
Germany or one year after the (umclusion of a formal Armistice with that country, 
whichever is earlier.) 

6. 2’ea.~ The Government of India undertake to accord a specific margin of 
preference of one anna per pound against th, iireferential rate and of three annas 
per pound against the standard rate. 

7. (a) In the case of articles (other than cigarettes and tobacco, manufactured, 
and articles specified in paragraphs 0), (3) and (5) which under the Indian Customs 
Tariff are at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate exceeds 1.5 
per cent ad valorem the Government of India undertake to accord a margin of 
preference of 15 per cent. 

(b) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are at 
present subject according to origin either a standard or a preferential rate and those 
rates exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the Government of India 
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undertake to accord a margin of preference of 15 per cent as compared with the pre¬ 
ferential rate, whichever is greater. 

8. The Government of India undertake to accord free entry to the following 
articles ;— 


Item No. In the Indian 
Custom* Tariff 

13 

13(3) 

13(4) 

40 

40(2) 

40(3) 

46(3) 

60 

63 

63 (1) to (28) 
63(29) 

64 

64(1) 

65 

66 

66 ( 1 ) 

67 

67(1) 

68 

69 

70 

70(1) 


9. The Government of India undertake tliat the 
shall not exceed the rate specified against each ;— 

Item No. in the Indian Description 


Description 

Dyeing and tanning substances. 

Gums, resins and lac. 

Gums, Arabic, Benjamin (ras and cowrie) and 
Dammor (ineuding unrefined batu) and resin. 
Wood and timber. 

Furnitin-e and cabinetware. 

Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof. 

Cotton, raw. 

Lacquared-ware. 

Iron Or steel, old. 

Iron or steel. 

Enamelled ironware. 

Copper wrought and manufactures of copper. 
Copper, scrap. 

German silver including nickel silver. 
Aluminium. 

Unwroiight ingots, blocks and bars of Aluminium. 
Lead, wrought. 

T.«ad sheet for tea chests. 

Zinc or 8i)cltor, wrought or manufactured, not 
otlicnviso specified. 

Tin, block ; 

Brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought and 
manufactures thereof not otherwise specified. 
All sorts of metals other than iron and steel. 

duty on the followijig goods 


Customs Tariff 

7 
9 

9(3) 


9(5) 

13(2) 

21 ( 1 ) 

24(3) 


Rate per cent 


Potatoes and Onions 
Coffee 

The following spices whether 
ground or ungroiind, viz., 
cardamoms, cassia, cin¬ 
namon, cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper 
Betelniits 

Cutch ajul gambler, all sorts 
Cigars 

Tobaco, unmanufactured 


0 

10 


10 
20 
5 

10 

One anna 
per pound. 

preference where an existing 


10. For the purpose of according margins of 
duty is not simply ad valorem, that is to say, when the duty is either specific or 
composite, a single ad valorem or specific duty may be fixed trom time to time in 
consultation with the Governraent of Burma. Such duty shall be so calculated as 
to provide the prescribed margin having regard to the average value of goods of 
the like kind imported into India from Burma during the previous financial 
year. 


Paet II.— Tariff treatment of Indian goods on import into Burma. 

1. Free List. —Goods of Indian origin of the kind which at present are duty 
free from whatever country imported will so long as no duty is imposed on those 
kinds when imported from countries other than India, continue to be duty free. If 
in Burma any duty is hereafter imposed on any such kind of goods a correspon¬ 
ding duty may, subject to Part III, be imposed on the like kind of goods of Indian 
origin. 

2. Cotton twist and ycrn.—The Government of Burma undertake to maintain 
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the existing margins of preforeneo, except in tlie case of mercerized yarn On which 
the Gorernraciit of ihirnia do not nndcrtiike to accord any margin of preference. 

3. (ii) In the case of ai tiidce (otlier tlian cotton twist and yarn) which under 
the Burma Ciistoina Tariff are at present subject only to a standard rate end that 
rate does not exceed 15 picr cent aJ vnlorem the Govci’nment of Burma undertake 
to accord a maTgin of preference aimnl to the existing rate, (/j) In the case of 
articles which under the Burma Gustoms Tariff arc at present subject according to 
origin to either a standard oi- a preterentiat rate and those rates do not exceed 
15 per cent and 10 ]5oi' cent respectively the Goverinneiit of Burma undertake 
to accord margins of preference criual to the existing standard and preferential rates. 

4. Cotton pieceijooUs .—The Government of Burma undertake— 

(1) to accord a margin of preference of TJ per cent to Indian cotton piece- 
goods over corresponding goods of United Kingdom manufacture : 

(2) not to levy a higher duty than 10 per cent on Indian cotton pieoegoods ; 
and 

(3) not to increase tlie existing quota of .Japanese cotton piccegoods which 
may be imported into Burma. 

Explanation.-'Mhe exiu-CKBion “cotton piecegoods” means fabrics which at 
the (iato of the signaturo of the Agreement arc assessable to duty on import 
into Burma under item 48 (3), item 48 G) or item 48 (9) of the First Schednle 
to the Burma Tariff' Act, 1931. 

5. Sugar.—The. Govetiiment of Burma undertake to earry out any measures 
which may be necessary to give effect to their declared intention of satisfying the 
demand for sugar in Burma lothei tliau classes of sugar specifically e,xcludcd 
by agreement) in excess of local iiiwhiction, by means of imports from India. 

fi. Tiic Government of Burma undertake to accord a margin of 

preference e(iual to 50 per cent of the additional inqiort duty leviable on salt 
imported from countries other than India or 8 annas per 100 "Viss, whichever 
is the greater. 

7. 7'ea.—The Government of Burma undertake to accord a specific margin 
of preference of one anna per pound against the iirefercntial rate and of three 
annas per i)Ound against the standard rate. 

8. Manufactured fuhecco—T'he Government of Burma undertake that the 
duty on bidis shall not exceed 80 per cent of tlie lowest rate of duty leviable on 
cigarettes imported from India. 

9. Matches, motor spirit, silver and kerosene. —The Government of Burma 
undertake that the duties on these goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similar goods produced or manufactured in 
Burma. 

10. Other articles subject to e.rcise duty. —Notwithstanding anything con¬ 
tained herein no article which in Buinia is for the time being subject to a duty 
of excise shall be entitled on import from India to bo subjected to a rate of 
duty less than the rate of excise duty for l.he time being in force. 

11. (a) In the case of articles (other than cigarettes, iron and steel, and 
articles specified in paragraphs 1, 3 and 4 to 9) which under the Burma Customs 
Tariff' are at ]iresent subject only to a standard rate and that rate exceeds 15 
per cent ad valormn the Govei'niiient of Burma undertake to accord a margin 
of preference of 15 per ccut. 

(h) In the articles whic.li under the Burma Customs T'ariff are at present 
subject according to origin to citlier a standard or a preferential rate and those 
rates exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent i'c.spcctiveiy the Government of Burma 
undertake to accord a margin of pvcfereucc of 15 per cent as compared with the 
standard rate or lU imr cent as coniiiarcd with tlie preferential rate, whichever Is 
greater. 

12. The Government of Burma undertake to accord free entry in respect 
of the following articles ;— 

Item No. in 

the Burma Description 

Customs Tariff 

l(i(l) Fisli Canned 

20(1) Fruit juices 

20(2) Fruits and vegetables, canned or bottled 

30(7) Jjead pencils 

44 I’apier 
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44il) Printing paper 

44(2) Printing paper 

44(3) Writing Paper 

50(8) Goir fibre, Coir yarn and Coir mats and matting 

60 Glass ami Olasavvarc 

C0(1) Glass Globes and ebimneys for lamps and lanterns 

60(3) Glass bangles, glass bends and false pearls 

73(1) Certain elcetrieal instruments 

73 ( 2 ) Certain nleftrieid instruments 

77 Instruments, apparatus and applianees otbor than electrical 

13. Tile Government of Burma undertake that the iluty on the following 
goods shall not e.xcecd 5 i)cr cent:— 


Item No, in 
the Burma 
Customs Tariff 


Descripti.-n 


Potatoes and Onions 
Cocoannts 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines 
MagncBiiini Chloride 
Certain Chemicals 


Certain Chemic.als 
Cnrtain Chemicals, 
Toilet requisites 


Drugs and Medicines 


7 

8 

28 

2S(5) 

28(6) (a) 

<fe (t). 

28(7) 

28(8) 

28(14) 

30 2) (n) 

(6), (fi) <fe (d) Paints 
30(3) (a), 

(h), (f) & (d) Paints 
47(3) Woollen Yarn 

47(4) Woollen Yarn 

49 ( 3 ) Blankets and Hugs 

51(1) Woollen Hosiery 

14. The Government of Bnimii undertake that 
goods shall not exceed 10 per cent 
Item No. in 

Description 


the duty on the following 


the Burma 
Customs Tariff 

9 

9(3) (a) 

(ft). 

24(1) 

32(1) 

49(4) 

.54 

54(1) 


Coffee 


Certain spices 
Cigars 
Soap, toilet 
Woollen carpets 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and Shoes 

15. The Government of Burma iiiiilertake that 
goods shall not exceed the rate specified against each ; 

Item No. in the Burma Description 
Customs Tariff 


the duty on the following 


Rate 


9(5) 

22 ( 1 ) 

22(5)(ft) 


24(3) 

29(1) 

48 

48(1) 

48(5) 

51(3) 

60(2) 


Retd Nuts. 

Ale and Beer 

Drugs and Medicines 
containing spirit, 

q'obacco. Unmanufactured 
CiiiPinatogr3i)hs 
films, exposed. 

Silk fabrics 
Artificial silk fabrics, 
Mixture fabrics 
Cotton knitted fabrics. 
Electric lighting, bulbs. 


20 per cent. 

Rate of excise duty 

for the lime being in force. 

Double the rate of 
excise duty for the 
time being in force. 

1 anna per iKiuiid. 

15 percent, (with separate 

tariff value for Indian films.) 

15 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

15 per cent. 
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16. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
Government of Burma shall during the period of the war be at liberty to impose 
a surcharge of per cent ad valorem on any class of goods imported from India, 
provided that a Buroharge equal to, or greater than, this amount is also imposed 
on the same class of goods imported from all other countries. 

17. For the purpose of according margins of preference where existing duty 
is not simply ad valorem, that is to say, when the duty is either specific or 
com))Osite, a single ad valorem or specific duty may be fixed from time to time 
in consultafioii with the Govern merit of India. Such duty shall he calculated as to 
provide the prescribed margin having regard to the average value of goods of the 
like kind into Burma from India during the previous financial year. 

Part \\\-~Oeneral. 

1. Subject to the provisions of the two precceding parts, the Contracting 
Parties undertake to accord each other Most Favoured Empire Nation Treatment. 

2. Provision shall be made in the Agreement to the effect that in the event 
of circumstanees arising wldcli, in the judgment of the Oovernmeot of India or 
of the Government of Burma, as the ease may be, necessitate a variation in the 
terms of the Agreement, the luoposal to vary its terms shall be the subject of 
consultation between the two Govern men ts. 

3. The margins of prefereoce and other advantages referred to in Parts I 
and II apply only to goods of Burmese and Indian origin respectively. Definitions 
of what constitute goods of Burmese and Indian origin resi'ectively and ancillary 
questions, {e.g., certificates of origin) shall be determined by the parties in 
consultation. 

4. 'I’he following matters to be covered by exchange of notes : 

(a) The Government of Burma undertake not to impo.se an export duty on 
timber exported to India daring the period of the war. and they take note of the 
declaration by the Government of India that if at any time after the expiry of the 
above-mentioned period the Government of Burma imi'ose an export duty the 
Government of India will hold themselves free to withdraw the concession of 
guaranteed free entry. 

(h) The Government of Burma iiiidortake to accord to Indian goods in 
transit through Burma treatment not less favourable than that accorded to goods 
of any other part of the British Emfiire. 

5. The Agreement is terminable at six mouths notice hy either side. 

The Agreement was signed on April 3, 1941, by Messrs. Ba Than, .Tames 
Baxter and Tin 'I'ut on behalf of the Government of Burma, while Sir A. 
Ratnaswamy Mudaliar and Sir A. J. Ilaismau signed on behalf of the Government 
of India. 


Indo-Burmese Relations in 1940 

Agent's Survey of Legislation Affecting Indians 


Relations between Indians and Biirmans, legislation affecting Indians and the 
trend of immigration in 1910 are dealt with by the Agent of the Government of 
India in Burma in his Annual Report, published by tbe Education, Health and 
Lands De artment of tlie Government of India in A|iril 1941. 

The volume of sea passenger traffic from India to Burma exhibited no 
remarkable features. 'J'he seasonal trends were normal, but the maxima of 
incoming and outgoing flows were, on the whole, lower than the average of the 
past three years. 

The Baxter Commission on Immigration completed its work during the year, 
but its Report was not made public. It devoted considerable attention to a factual 
examination of the recruitment and conditions of industrial labour, especially in 
the city of Rangoon. In addition to this, two Committees appointed by Govern¬ 
ment have been exploring in greater detail the same field. Neither Committee had 
submitted its report by the close of the year. 

An interim report submitted by the Committee enquiring into conditions in 
Eangoon was. however, published, dealing with the limited field of dock labour in 
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Rangoon only. The report put forward proposals for a system of registration, 
designed to encourage decasualisation. 

Legislative Measures 

The most important legislative measures affecting Indians were the Tenancy 
Act, the lyand Purchase Bill, the Land Alienation Act, and the City of Rangoon 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill. The Land Alienation Act occasioned no complaints. 
The administration of the Tenancy Act, which aimed at giving improved security 
of tenure to tenants, while adjusting rents to an equitable figure, was a feature of 
the period. Though intended by the original framers to be applied experimentally 
to limited areas wliere there was reason to think that rackrentiug existed, the Act 
was introduced in such large areas, and at such a time of year, that it was 
impossible for the officers of the Government to comply with the law in making 
the enquiries prescribed before fixing fair rents and at the same time to pass the 
requisite number of orders before the harvest season. 

As a result, raethoiis were adopted which had the effecd of a wholesale 

rediiciron of rents, in some cases to the level of the land revenue demand, and 

the further effect of depressing the value of agricultural land. The landlords, both 
Burman and Indian, were greatly perturbed, and endeavoured to get the executive 
instructions, which had been i.ssueJ to rent Settlement Officers, reconsidered in the 
interests both of equity, as well as of compliance wi'h the mandatory provisions 

of the Act. Failing in tliis, they applied to the Rangoon High Court for writs 

of certiorari. 

A Full Bench, comprising the Chief Justice, the Hon’ble Justice Mya Bu, Kt., 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dunkley, gave judgment in favour of the landlords. 
In the course of the judgment, 'J'heir Lordships deemed fit to remark: “The 
proceedings of the respondents, as appear from their records, conformed in no 
respect wnatever to the provisions of the Act. 'i'hey held no enquiry in resnect 
of each tenancy, they did not examine each landlord or each tenant, they paid no 
attention in respect of each tenancy separately to the considerations to which they 
were bound to have regard by the provisions of section 15 of the Tenancy Act.” 

Their Ijordships held further “that their decisions constitute a grave injustice 
to the petitioners is manifest from the fact that the rents determined by them are 
ii\ every case very much lower than the contractual rents, and in some cases are 
barely sutticioiit to cover the land revenue." 

Enquiry Committee 

Subsequently, as the result of a short notice resolution in the House of 
Representatives, a Committee was appointed consisting of Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature, and of experienced Settlement and Revenue Otiicers, to enquire 
into the working of the Act, 

This Committee recommended the setting aside of the orders of Rent 
Settlement Officers, and the passing of an ordinance to achieve this purpose and 
to embody other provisions calculated to render possible the commencement of the 
peaceful cultivation of tlie next rice crop. Their recommendations were accepted 
by the Government of Burma, and an ordinanco was promulgated on April 9, 
which set aside all the orders hitherto passed under the Act, 

The immediate difficulties of the situation having been resolved, the Special 
Committee proceeded to go into the whole matter and revise the legislation, and a 
Bill based on their report was before a Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives at the close of the year. 

In order to deal with outstanding rent settlement cases, or fresh cases arising 
in the intervening period, the Governor promulgated a second ordinance in terms 
of which fair rents were to be settled on the basis of arbitrarily fixed percentages 
of the normal gross outturn. 

Land Purchase Bill 

On the subject of the T.and Purchase Bill, the Government of India took full 
advantage of the opportunity given them by the Government of Burma to comment 
on its provisions and the Government of India’s views were considered by the 
Select Committee which had been appointed to deal with the Bill. The Select 
Committee incorporated amendments to the Bill in their Report, which went some 
way to meet the views expressed by the Government of India, and their Report 
49 
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came up for consideration during the Budget Session. In the autumn session, 
the Bill was passed by the Lower House. 

A great deal of what had been suggested by Indian critics had been incorpo¬ 
rated. There were still points, however, on which Indian opinion remained 
unsatisfied. 

There was no provision for additional compensation in respect of the 
compulsory nature of the acquisition, and the Government of Burma had shown 
itself unwilling to provide any such compensation. 

Secondly, there was no guarantee that the tenants in occupation of the land 
at the time when the land was purchased would receive preferential consideration, 
or indeed any consideration at all, when the time came to distribute the land to 
small cultivating owners. 

The Government of Burma, in their tenancy legislation, laid great stres on 
the necessity for enhancing the security of tenure of the tenant. The Land 
Purchase Bill, if passed, would render a tenant liable to have his land purchased 
over his head any moment. 

Indian Apprehension 

Indians were apprehensive, because they felt that the tendency would be to 
purchase land owned and cultivated by fudians so as to redistribute it to Burmans, 
and because they felt that, iu the co-operative societies proposed, Indians might 
not be welcome, and mixed societies of Indians and Burmans might not prove 
Buocessfiil, This, among other matters in connection with the Bill, formed the 
subject of correspondence between the Government of India and the Government 
of Burma. At the close of the year, the Bill was before a Select Committee of the 
Senate. 

The City of Rangoon Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is designed to 
secure that at least half the members of the Bangon Corporation shall be elected 
Burmans, was passed by the Lower House in spite of Indian and European opposi¬ 
tion, and was also under consideration by a Select Committee of the Senate at the 
close of the year. This Bill, too, was the subject of representations by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 

Registration of Foreigners 

In .Tanuary, 1940, an ordinance was made by the Governor of Burma called 
the Registration of Eoreigners Ordinance, 1940. In this the definition of “foreigner” 
in the Foreigners Act was adopted, and the status of British Indian subjects was 
satisfactorily secured This ordinance was in due course replaced by the Regis¬ 
tration of Foreigners Act, 194,', which came into force at the end of March. 

No complaints have been received by the Agent regarding either the working 
of the Ordinance or of the Act. 

The Report states that a Manual has been prepared and issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma for the instruction of officers in their powers and duties in the 
matter of the prevention and control of riots and that certain steps have been 
taken to strengthen the Police forces, while others remain under consideration. 
The cadre of the Rangoon City Police Force has been expanded, its equipment has 
been improved and a Volunteer Police Force, among whom are many Indians, has 
been enrolled. 

Proposals for the strengthening of the Civil Police in the districts remain for 
the most part under consideration, but in many districts a Special Police Reserve 
Force, composed of Bnrmaiis and Karens, has been recruited for the purpose of 
assisting the regular Police Force in times of emergency. 

Duty On Rice Exports 

Except for difficulties owing to temporary curtailments in the volume of 
Bhippmg pailable, trade was on the whole remarkably well-maintained. The 
price of rice remained at a high level. A feature of the rice market was the 
p^iirchase of considerable quantities by Japan, which offset the loss of the normal 
Central European markets. 

The closing week of the year saw an announcement by the Government of 
Burma of their intention to impose a duty on rice exports to India with effect 
from the new year. 

9'’ ^9^0, the Government of Burma gave notice to the Government 

of India under clause VII of the Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order, 1937, of 
thslt intention to terminate the operation of the Order. Proposals for a new 
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agreement were under consideration at the end of the year. (A Trade Agreement 
has since been signed.) 

Hindu Moslem Affairs 

Two periods of ill-feeling between the Hindu and Moslem communities in 
Rangoon city, accompanied by sporadic affrays and a regrettable loss of life, 
occurred during the earlier part of the year, the first at the end of January, and 
the second at the end of April. The methods adopted by the rioters were such as 
to render peculiarly difficult the task of protecting life and property, and of 
bringing the real offenders to justice. The strain on the Rangoon City Police was 
severe ami prolonged, but the Commissioner and ranks stuck to their task with 
admirable patience. It is hoped that the strong measures which were adopted by 
the Government of Burma, and loyally accepted by Indians in Burma, will be 
found to have provided an opportunity for a genuine movement towards a 
permanent improvement in the relations between the two chief Indian communities. 

Attempts to embroil Buvmans with Indians in connection with the communal 
riots proved uniformly unsuccessful. An improvement in the tone of the Press is 
recorded, and overt acts against Indians progressively decreased. Although there 
was at one time some apprehension of trouble arising between landlords and 
tenants in connection with the working of the Tenancy Act. nothing serious 
occurred. Credit for this is given to the District Officers, whose efibrts were, 
however, it is suggested, assisted by high paddy prices and by the good sense and 
forbearance of both landlords and tenants. 

In conclusion, a tribute is paid by the Agent to the courtesy and considera¬ 
tion extended to him by the Government of Burma. 


The Position of Indians in Burma 

Indo-Burmese Immigration Agreement 

“Since 1930 Burma has passed throngb two fundamental experiences which 
has focussed attention upon the foundations of her social life *, in the economic 
field, the collapse of prices during the prolonged period ot the depression 
engendered a feeling of insecurity, a rapia growth in the indebtedness of her 
rural population and the serious agrarian problem of the laigescale alienation of 
land, particularly in Lower Burma ; in the political field, the decade has been 
marked by the emergence of strong feelings of nationalism accompanied by the 
recognition of the country as a separate political entity with the extensive powers 
of its newly-created legislature. Against this background of awakened nationalism, 
there came to the fore the juoblems of the status aud the employment of the 
Indians in Burma, marked by a progressive deterioration in the previously amicable 
relations between the two peoples which culminated in the very serious liido- 
Burman riots of 1938,” says the report of the Hon’ble Mr. James Baxter, Financial 
Adviser, who with two assessaors (U Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, i.C.B., and Mr. Jiaiilal 
Desai. M.A.) was appointed by the Government of Burma (by a Resolution of July 
15, 1939) as a Commission of Inquiry to examine the question of Indian immigra¬ 
tion into Burma. 

The Commission was appointed on the suggestion of the Riot Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee (under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Braund) which, in two 
reports issued at tlie end of 1938 and early in 1939, drew attention to the existence 
of serious apyirehensions in the mijids of many Burmans that Indian immigration 
was largely lespoiisible for unemployment or under-employment among Burmans. 

Mr. Baxter yiresented his report to the Government of Burma in October, 1940. 
His recommendations were examined by both Governments aud it was agreed, 
without commitment on either side, that these recommendations formed a suitable 
basis for negotiations. The Government of Burma, therefore, invited the Government 
of India to send a delegation to Burma. 

The Government of India’s delegation (which arrived in Rangoon on June 16, 
1941) consisted of the Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., C.i e., i.c.s., with 
Mr. R. H. Hutchings, c.i.E., i c.s., Agent of the Government of India in Burma, 
and Mr, G. S. Bozman, c.i.E., I.C.8., as Advisers, and Mr. V. Viswanathan, i.c.s., 
as Secretary. 
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The Burma delegation, led by the Hon’ble U Saw, Premier, included the 

Hon’ble U Ba Thau, Commerce Minister, llon’ble tJ Bii On, Labour Minister, and 
the Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Finance Minister. U Tin Tut, i.c.s,, Com- 
raiasioner on Special Duty, was Adviser and U Kyaw Min, i.c.S., Labour Secretary, 
was Secretary to the delegation. 

On June 28, 1941, tho draft Indo-Burmcsc Immigration Agreement was 
initialled in Rangoon and the Baxter Rejwt, a joint statement by the two 

Governments and the terms of the Agreement were issued simultaneouBly in 
India and Burma on July 21, 1941. 

Essential Points 

Here are essential points of the Agreement, which comes into effect from 
October 1, 1941, and is valid for live years : 

(1) Any Indian born in Burma who can produce evidence of permanent 

interest there can secure domuiile. 

(2) Any Indian now in Burma can accpiire a Burma domicile under the 

Common law. 

(3) Indians who can establish a total re,sidenoe in Burma of seven calendar 
years between July 15, 1932 aud July 15, 1941 will be termed “privileged 
immigrants” and, subjeot to a break clause, retain the full protection of Sub- 
Section 3 of Section 44 of the Goveniment of Burma Act. 

(4) Indians who do not wish to acquire a Burma domicile or who cannot 
establish seven years’ residence in nine years, retain the protection of Sub- 
Seotion 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Biiima Act so long as they 
remain in Burma, 

(,5) A Board of Immigration, composed of Imlians, Bnrmans and Europeans, 
will examine and report upon quotas to be applied to new immigrants. 

Joint Statement 

Here is the full text of the joint statement by the Governments of India 
and of Burma, issued on July 21, 1941;— 

“In two Reports issued at tho end of 1938 and early in 19.39, the Riot 
Inquiry Committee, under the Chairmanship of the llon’ble Mr. Justice Braund 
drew particular attention to the existence of a serious apprehension in the minds 
of many Burmatis that Indian immigration was largely responsible for 
imemjiloyment or under-emjdoyment among the indigenous population of Burma. 
The Committee recommended that, in the interests of both countries, some 
public examination of the grounds for tlio existing apprehension in Burnian 
minds should be undertaken urgently. 

Government of Burma in a Resolution, dated the 15th 
July, 1939, after consultation with the Goverinnent of India, appointed the 
Hon’ble Mr. James Baxter to examine the question of Indian immigration into 
Burma, with the assistance of two Assessors U 'J in 'Jut, i.c.b,, and Mr. Ratilal 
Desai, m.a. Mr. Baxter presented his Report to the Govenimont of Burma in 
October 1940. His recommendations were carefully examined by both Governments 
and it was agreed without commitment on either side that these recommendations 
formed a suitable basis for negotiation. The Government of Burma, therefore, 
invited the Government of India to send a delcgaiion to Burma and the 
invitation was gladly accepted. 

“3. As a result of the conversations the two GoveriimeiitB have agreed upon 
certain measures which in their view are calculated both to remove from Burman 
minds any reasonable apprehension that Burma may be sulijected to undue 
economic competition by reason of Indian immigration and at the same time 
to secure for the Indian community settled and resident in Burma recognition 
of their legitimate rights. 

Burma’s Rights And India’s Interests 

"4. The text of the agreement is attached to this statement. The agreement 
is based upon tw'O main principles, firstly, that Burma has, subject to the 
provisions of the Government of Burma Act, 193.5, tho right to determine the 
composition of her own population, and secondly, that Indians who have wholly 
identified themaclveB with the interestB of Burma should enjoy the same rights 
as members of the permanent population. 

“5. It is obvious that in tlic peculiar eireiimstances of tlie two countries, 
their geographical proximity, their cultural and ettonomie ties and their long 
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political aSBOciation, the problems arising from regulation of immigration are 
of special complexity and delicacy. Both Governments have approacned these 
problems in a spirit of cordiality and mutual understanding and are agreed 
that in giving administrative ellect to the measures now proposed the closest 
co-operation will be required in the same spirit of mutual adiTistment and 
identity of puiqiose which characterised the negotiations. It is their earnest 
desire that the agreement now achieved will serve to remove any causes for 
misapprehension which may have arisen either between the two countries or 
between the two communities in Burma and may furnish a lasting foundation for 
the development in the future of the firmest tics of friendship and goodwill.” 

TEXT OF AGREEMENT 

The following is the full text of the agreement initialled in Rangoon on June 
28, 1941 
Definitions : 

1. In this agreement, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context.— 

(а) “dependant” means a person who is wholly and directly dependent for 
maintenance and support on a person who holds or is about to be granted a 
permit under the provisions of this Agreement and is related to such person 
as being— 

(1) his wife, or 

[it) his or his wife’s patent, or 

(in) his or his wife’s daughter, or grand-daughter who is either unmarried 
or a widow or is divorced, or 

(iv) his or his wife’s son or grandson who is under the age of 18 years or, 
being over that age is permanently disabled and ineapable of supporting himself ; 

(б) “Indian” means a British subject domiciled in India or the subject of an 
Indian State ; 

(c) “work,” “skilled work” and ‘unskilled work” have the meanings assigned 
to them in Section 2 of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, 

Operation of Order in Council : 

2, The Government of Burma agree that the notice given by them to terminate 
the operation of the Government of Burma (Immigration) Order, 1937, with effect 
frqm the 1st April, 1942, will be treated as withdrawn, and that notice to terminate 
the same will not be given before the Ist October, 1945. 

Date of Operation : 

.3, Indian immigration into Burma will, with effect from the let October, 1941, 
be subject to regulations and restrictions, in the manner hereinafter explained. 
Passports : 

4. No Indian may enter Burma without a valid Indian passport containing 
his photograph and other particulars sufficient to establish his identity. 

Passport Visas and Immigration Passports : 

5. No Indian may enter Burma without a passport visa issued by or on 
behalf of the Government of Burma or an immigration permit issued by or under 
authority of the Government of Burma. 

Passport Visas : 

6 . (1) The Government of India, or officers employed by them, may issue, on 
behalf of the Government of Burma and subject to terms and conditions imposed 
by the Government of Burma, visas on passports granted to Indians desiring to 
enter Burma as visitors or as studeiils in educational institutions, 

(2) A visa on an Indian visitor’s passport will be valid for three months but 
this perioil may be extended by or under the authority of the Government of Burma 
up to a total stay in Burma of twelve months. 

(3) A fee of Es. 20 will be charged for visitors' visas but no fee will be 
charged for extensions. 

(4) A student’s visa will be valid for a stated period not exceeding five years. 

(5) No fee will be charged for a student’s visa. 

Immigiation Permits : 

7. (1) Have ns otherwise provided by the terms of this agreement, no Indian 
may enter Burma without one of the following classes of permits :— 

(i) “A” permits, which will entitle the holder to remain in Burma for an 
indefinite period and to accept employment therein. No bar will be placed on the 
acquisition of a Burma domicile by holders of “A” permits : 
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(ti) ‘ B” permits, which will entile the holder to reside in Burma for a speci¬ 
fied period and to accept eni|>loymeiit therein. “B” permits being for limited 
periods, will not allow the holders to acquire a Burma domicile. They will be 
isBued for a maximum period of three years and may he extended at the 
discretion of the Government of Burma for further periods which, with the 
original period, may not exceed a total of nine years. 'J’he bolder of a ‘ B” 
permit may apply for an “A’’ permit on the same terms as an original applicant 
for an “A” permit. 

(2) The issue of immigration permits will be subject to the terms and condi¬ 
tions sot out in this Agreement and also to such other terms and conditions as the 
Government of Burma may prescribe after consulting the Goveninient of India, 
provided that any other terms and conditions so prescribed shall not be inconsistent 
with the objects of this agreement. The accc()tance of these terms and conditions 
shall be a condition for the entry of the immigrants into Burma. 

Restrictions on the numbers of permits and visas ; 

8 . (1) 'I'he number of “A’‘ permits to be issued will be at the discretion of 
the Government of Burma and they will be issued only to persons whom the 
Government, of Burma consider to be of snflicient financial standing or possessed of 
an assured income in Burma of sufficient amount and to be persons who are 
likely to be suitable for permanent residence in Burma. 

(2) “B” permits will be issued within such limits as may be prescribed in any 
year or other period by the Government of Burma after considering the advice of 
an Immigration Board. 

(B) The Government of Burma reserve power to impose limits on the number 
of students and visitors’ visas to be issued by the Government of India on their 
behalf. 

Dependants of immigrants with "A” permits or “R” permits : 

9. (1) Applicants for "A” or ' B’’ permits will be required to declare parti¬ 
culars of dependants whom they intend to bring to Burma either with them or 
at some future date. 

Declared dependants : 

(2) Should the applicant receive his permit, dependants declared under sub- 
clause (1) will be granted on application by the former the same class of permit as 
the applicant. 

Undeclared dependants ; 

(3) Other dependants of the applicant may also, on application by him and 
at the discretion of the Government of Burma, be granted the same class of permit. 
Limit of validity of dependants’ permit : 

(4) The period of validity of a permit granted to a dependant will not extend 
beyond the period of validity of the permit held by the person on whom they are 
dependant. 

Land Frontier Migration : 

10. The two Governments will co-opei'ate in devising and effecting meaB<ireB 
to deal with and to control immigration across the land frontier between the two 
countries. It is understood that this will require consultation by the Government 
of India with the Provincial Governments concerned. 

Immigration Board : 

11. The Government of Burma will institute at an early date an Immigration 
Board to examine the relevant date and to tender advice to the Government of 
Burma generally on matters of policy relating to Indian immigration into Burma 
and in particular on the fixing of quotas for the grant of permits. The Board will 
be of mixed racial composition and Biirmaus, Indians and Europeans will be 
represented on it. 

Penalties for unlawful entry or unlawful residence in Burma : 

12. The penalties imposable under Bnima legislation shall not exceed iniprison- 
ment for six months or a fine of Rs. 1,000, or both on persons convicted before a 
Magistrate of an infringement of the immigration rules or of a breach of the 
couditions of a jiermit, or of making a false slatcmciit in order to obtain a permit 
or other privilege relating to entry to or residence in Burma or to secure registra¬ 
tion as a privileged immigrant. 

Literacy 2’est : 

13. The Government of Burma may impose a literacy test on applicants for 
“A” permits ; 

Provided that such a test shall not be made in Burmese or in any other 
language indigenous to Burma, 
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Marriages or cohabitation between Indian male immigrants and women belonging to 
the indigenous races of Burma : 

14. Marriage or cohabitation with a woman belonging to the indigenous 
races of Burma established to the satisfaction of the Government of Burma may bo 
made a condition for the cancellation of permit or visa granted to a male Indian 
immigrant ; 

Provided that exceptions will be made of marriages entered into with the 
sanction of the Government of Burma and that such sanction will he given if the 
immigrant makes, before the proposed marriage, provision wtiich is sufficient in 
the opinion of the Government of Burma fur tlie permanent maintenance of the 
woman he desires to marry. 

Fees for permits : 

15. The following scale of fees will be charged for immigration permits ;— 

“"A” permits. —Rs, 500. 

“fl” permits. —For unskilled labourers, an entrance fee or a visa fee, of Rs. 12 

plus a residential fee of Rs. 5 for every year or part of a year for which the 

permit will be valid. For other “B” permits, an entrance fee or a visa fee, of Rs, 

30 and a residential fee of Rs. 20 for every year or part of a year for which the 

permit is valid ArrangemeiUs will be made to enable immigrants to pay the 
residential fee in yearly instalments if they so desire. 

I)epeniants.~H.&ll the rate per dependant of the fees payable by the 
immigrant himself. 

Collection from Employers of visa or nttrance fees for “B” permits : 

16. The Government of Burma accept the principle that the incidence of 
entrance or visa fees and of the stamp duty charged in respect of ‘ B” permit 
holders should fall on the employer and undertake to collect such fees from the 
em|iloyer or prospective employer in cases where a permit is issued at his instance. 
Deposits : 

17. Before entry into Burma a deposit of Rs. 20 will be made to the Gov« 
vernment of Burma by person who are granted "B” permits and by their depen¬ 
dants to cover the cost of repatriating them. Repatriation will be, at the choice of 
the repatriated Indian, to the ports of («) Calcutta, (ft) Chittagong, (c) Madras, 
(d) Vizagapatam, and (e) Gopalpiir. The deposit will be refunded it the person 
concerned leaves Burma of his own accord or obtains an “A” permit. 

Stamp Duty : 

18. Applications for all classes of permits under the immigration control 
ariangcments shall be subject to stamp duty under the ordinary law of Burma. 

Provision Relating To Indians Already In Burma 

Indians who are born and bred in Burma and who have made Burma their per¬ 
manent home ; 

19. The Government of Burma recognise that Indians who are born and bred 
in Burma, have made Burma their permanent home and regard their future and the 
future of their families as bound up with its interests are entitled to be regarded as 
having established a claim if they wish to make it, to a Burma domicile and 
therefore to the benefit of Weetion 144 of the Government of Burma Act, 1935. 
Acquisition of Burma domicile by Indians in Burma : 

20. No restriction will be placed on the acquistion of a Burma domicile under 
due process of law by Indians lawfully residing in Burma excepting those who by 
the terms and conditions of a permit which entitles them to reside in Burma are 
not given the right of residence beyond a specified period. 

Privileged immigrants ; 

22. Indians who prove a total residence in Burma of seven calendar years 
between the 15th -July, 1932 and the 15th July, 1941 will be termed “privileged 
immigrants.” 

Such privileged immigrants shall have the right to further residence and to 
the acceptance of further employment in Burma without limit of time but they 
will lose their status as privileged immigrants should they be absent from Burma 
for a continuous period exceeding one year after the 15th July, 1941. 

A privileged immigrant, so long as he retains status, will be given the right 
of free re-entry into Burma on his return after an absence of less than twelve 
months. 

Dependants of Privileged Immigrants ; 

22. The following classes of dependants of a privileged immigrant will be 
given “A” permits free of charges for entry into Burma :— 
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(t) One wife if there is no other wife residing in Burma. 

(«) His sous below the age of 18 by the wife vvlio is granted an ‘’A” permit 
under this clause or by a wife residing with him in Burma, 

(m) His unmarried daughters by the wife who is granted an "A” permit 
under this clause or by a wife residing with him in Burma. 

Indians who are already in Burma but have not qualified as privileged immigrants : 

23. Other Indians who are in Burma on the loth July ’41, will be entitled 
to reniaiti in Burma indefinitely and to accept work for an indefinite period and 
will retain their privileges under Section 44 of the (Jovernraent of Burma Act, 1935. 

Should an iidian of this class leave Burma for any period, his claim to 
re-entry will be dealt with in the same manner as an application for entry by a 
new Indian immigrant and if re-admitted into Burma, such person will be treated 
as new hidian immigrant with the exception that he will have a preferential claim 
to a “B” permit over new Indian immigrants. 

Transitory Provisions : 

24. During the transition period pending the constitution of an Immigration 
Board and the coiiBideration by the Government of Burma of proposals to be made 
by the Board for the quotas for permits to he issued to Indian immigrants, the 
Govenimeiit of India will prohibit the emigration to Burma of Indians for the 
purpose of unskilled work from the 21st July, '41 witli the exception of seasonal 
lahourers who may, at the iusf.auee of the Government of Burma, be granted pass¬ 
ports up to numbers agreed upon between the two Governments. 

Registration of Indiana in Burma ; 

25. The Government of Burma will institute at an early date a system of 
registering Indians iti Burma. 

GENERAL 

Power of Exemption ; 

26. The Government of Burtna may exempt any person from any or all the 
conditions and restrictions that may be imposed under this Agreement. 

Co-operation between the two Governments : 

27. The two Governments will act in close co-operation to achieve the objects 
of the Agreement and will freely consult each other on points of difficulty that may 
arise. 

In particular the Government of Burma will grant the Government of India 
an opportunity of commenting on pro|)osa!8 to fix quotas and on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Immigration Board on which such proposals are based. 



^ The Raw Materials of India 

Even in the first century of the Christian era India was famed 
for her raw materials wliich found their way into the workshojis of Egypt, 
Greece and Home. That extremely expei’ienced, though anonymous Greek 
merchant, who wrote the Pcriplus of tlic Erythrean Sea and so collected all the 
then known data on the Indian trade, remarked on the coloured lac, the ebony, 
the sesamnm oil, the timber and the '‘honey from reeds” (we novv know it as 
sugar) which India exported in those early days. 

Much later, when tlie merchanta of Western Europe established direct contact 
•with Indian markets, they were ehieily interested in buying spices and manufactures 
such as the superb Indian fabrics. 

8 o it was only in comparatively recent times that anyone realised the vast 
importance of India as a suiiplier of the type of raw materials which modern industry 
needs—the iron and coal an<l a score of other minerals ; the vegetable oils 
for the maker of foods, soaps and ])aints ; the fibres such as cotton, jute (a world 
monopoly here) and wool which modern textiles demand, the hides and skins, 
the timber, the raw drugs used by every community nowadays. 

With tlie wide range of climate, from tlie rice and rubber growing lands 
of the far south to the wlieat and the coniferous forests of tlic Punjab and the 
Himalayas, India is in a position to ofl'er the world the widest possible selection 
of products which the soil can grow. Moreover, and this is especially the case 
since irrigation had made such headway, tliere is space to raise these crops on a 
very large scale indeed. It should not be forgotten that India is as big as Europe, 
excluding Russia. 

Nineteen categories of raw materials are at present exported, according to 
the odicial classification. Of these “cotton, raw and waste” comes first (Rs. .SI,04 
lakhs), followed by jute (Rs. 10,81 laklis), seeds including oilnuts (Rs. 11,89 lakhs), 
hides and skins (Rs. 4,12 lakhs), wool (Rs. 3,2:! lakhs), metallic ores, scrap iron and 
steel (Rs. 2,’8 lakhs), including ranngancse (its. 1,82 lakhs , gums, resin and lac 
(Rs. 2,22 iakhs), oil cakes (Rs. ;'’,02 lakhs), coal (lls. 1,89 lakhs’, “other non-metallio 
mining and quarry production” (Rs. 1,87 lakhs), oils, vegetable, mineral and 
animal (Rs. 1,37 lakhs), rubber (Rs., 93 laklis) and smaller amounts of fodder, bran 
and pollards, paiior-making material, tallow stoarinc and wax, silk and timber. 
These figures are for the year 19.39-40. 

The effect of the war on Indo-Eurouean trade has been to close markets 
for raw materials worth approximately Rs. ;t0,00 laklis, consisting chiefly of raw 
jute, raw cotton, oil seeds and oil cake, hides and skins and smaller amounts of 
manganese ore, tea, oils, lac, manure, raw silk, raw hemp, coir and coffee. The 
European countries normally took about one-sixth of India’s jute, one-sixth of 
her cotton, one-third of her oil cake, nearly half of her oil seeds and one-third 
of her hides and skins. 

On the otlier hand, the trade returns for 1939-40 reveal that except for oil 
seeds and cake, which show an aggregate decline of Rs. 4,17 lakhs, nearly all 
India’s major law material cxi’orts marked im)ircssivo gains—raw jute and raw 
cotton leading with Rs. 6,4-1 and Re, 0,37 lakhs respectively. 3‘rue, these figures 
cover the first six raontlis of war as well as six montlis’ sales to the continent 
of Enrorie and they are therefore abnormal, but they do illustrate the elasticity 
of the Indian sources of supply. In the case of jute, for examjile, there has been 
B 50 per cent increase in eximrts, and the 1940 crop is forecast to show another 
‘30 per cent rise I 

Another example of India’s potentiality as a provider of raw materials may 
be seen in the case of wheat. In years of poor prices India hardly enters the 
international market at all—400 tons exported in 193.3 but when the prices are 
right the amount available is considerable—200,000 tons in 1936—a year when 
prices were about 75 per cent of normal average and 459,806 tons in l93’7-38. 

Cotton, Jute and Wool 

If we examine India’s raw materials on the existing basis shown by our 
exports, cotton is by far and away the most important—in fact it can be regarded 
as the outstanding money crop in the country. India is the world’s second largest 

* The following was published at the instance of the Government of India in 
the Indian Information dated the 15th September 1941. 
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producer. An average of about seven million 400-lb. bales are produced yearly 
and of this nearly half is available for export, being worth from Eg. 24,66 lakhs 
to Rs. 31,04 lakhs. 

It is grown mainly in the great Black Earth region of the Deccan ; the 
Ooravas, which include parts of the Central Provinceg and part of Bombay ; in 
Kathiawar, in northern Mysore, in southern Madras, in Smd and in the Punjab. 
But, as Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, Bombay cotton magnate, has put it; “The bulk 
of the Indian crop still remains of the shortest and coarsest staple possible. 
The climatic (ihaiacteristics of the Oomras tract are in a large measure responsible.” 

It is probably this main central block of cotton-i)rodueing country which 
has given India her reputation for a short staple product, mainly suitable for 
the cheap (luality textiles woven in India and Japan who is India’s biggest 
buyer of raw cotton. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that in the past 20 years energetic 
measures have been taken to improve the quality of India’s crop and in this 
respecd the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s work is most notable. 

Now breeds of cotton have been introduced ; mixing cotton and transporting 
seed cotton from one region to another for mixing purposes have been made 
oftciices. While 25 years ago the amount of cotton of 15/16" staple grown in India 
was practically negligible the production of such cotton in 1937-38 was nearly half 
a million bales. 

Cotton is the siihjact of another topic in this group so it is not necessary to 
go into details here. Let it be suiricieiu to point out that India’s cotton is 
steadily improving and that supplies capable of spinning the higlUest standard 
warp counls of 30’s to 33’8 are obtainable. Crops of this cotton are now replacing 
varieties which would only spin S's or lO’s, in the Oomras tract of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Jute Second Most Important 

Jute, the second most important Indian agricultural raw material, is 
of course a monopoly of the four provinces, Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, with 
Bengal growing about 90 iter cent of the total. In the past seven years annual 
production has been about nine million bales of 400 lbs. each, of which about half 
is exported raw, the rest being manufactured into Hessian or gunny cloth in Indian 
mills. 

During the past decade these mills have suffered severely through over-produc¬ 
tion and a critical stage had been reached late in 1938 when the Government of 
Bengal pvoraiilgated an ordinance restricting output. Further ordinances in 1939 
fixed in'uiimum prices for raw jute futures and Hessian futures. 

q’lie war, of course, iinmedialely changed the situation, the mills having to 
work at high pressure to meet the rush orders for millions of sand-bags. Since 
then, the closure of the continental market (mostly for raw jute) worth Rs. 7,00 
lakhs a year and the increase in the size of the crop, appear to have broken boom 
conditions. 

Jute thus retains its place as the world’s cheapest packing doth. When first 
introduced into England it was used for ropes, door mats, carpets, etc., 
but since a method of spinriing it was developed, this fibre has almost exclusively 
been used for making hessian or sacking doth and in that form it is sold to nearly 
every manufacturing nation in the world. 

Search For Substitute! 

Such monopoly of the wrapping cloth industry has inevitably spurred others, 
and especially the totalitarian States, to seek substitutes. It was reported some 
time before the war that both Italy and Germany had produced "staple fibres,” 
from 'esparto’ grass and wood respectively, to replace jute. 

Various other fibres have been reported in other parts of the world and the 
American tendency to use cotton or paper bags or to handle grain in bulk nil 
seem liable to injure jute’s hold on the world’s sacking business. But the sudden 
upswing of business which followed the outbreak of war soon showed that jute 
hessian was still the most practical position of the lot. 

It is possible, however, that the position may be stabilised as fresh uses for 
jute are developed. There is a large potential market for the fibre in making cloth¬ 
ing materials, textiles for curtains, uppolstery, etc., and for finer types of canvas. 
At least one form of men s suiting, which contains a proportion of jute, has been 
successfully marketed iu tropical countries. 
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Wool, Silk and Hemp 

It is advisable to deal here briefly with the other fibres which India exports— 
they are wool, silk and hemp. Indian wool exports stood at over Es. 3,00 lakhs 
during: 1939-40, and much of it was bought for carpet making. While the war 
lasts, however, a good deal of the supply available in India is going into army 
blankets, thus giving the lie to the all-too-prevalent idea that wool from this 
country is too coarse for anything but carpets. 

It is quite true of course that a great deal of rough wool is grown on the 
sheep around the villages in the hotter parts of the country, but on the other hand 
there can be no doubt about the extraordinary fineness of the product which comes 
from the animals raised along the edge of the desert and in the Himalayas. 

The extremely fine quality of tlie fleeces which made Kashmir shawls famous 
is a case in point. That such quality is available in commercial quantities is 
proved by the woollen mills of Upper India, who buy supplies in the Himalayas 
and weave fine grades of cloth. Experiments arc going forward in various I'arts 
of the country to improve wool yields, including crossing Indian breeds of sheep 
with Merino. 

Silk exports are small, usually between Es. 2 and Es. 3 lakhs, though in the 
year war began they jumped to Rs. 44 iaklis. India does not, however, appear ever 
to have been a raw silk exporting country on any considerable scale ; in fact on 
bidance she is an importer, manufacturing raw silk into valuable textiles on hand- 
looms in such famous centres as Benares and Surat, 

In the official claBsification of “other textile materials” exported raw hemp 
is the most important. Usually the total is between Es. 70 and Es. 80 lakhs—of 
which hemp takes the lion’s share. 

Vegetable Oils 

The next great group of raw materials consists of oil seeds and nuts 
(Rs. ll,89i lakhs), oil cakes (Rs. 2,03 lakhs) and ‘•oils, vegetable, mineral and 
animal'' (Es. 1,374 lakhs). The major part of the oil is vegetable in origin. 

The oil seed industry, as old as India itself, aft'ects almost the whole 
of the country and since a very considerable pioi)Orlion of the seeds grown 
are intended for domestic use—cooking, lighting, etc.—it is difficult to produce 
statistics of the amounts harvested each year. However, it may be assumed that 
the quantities actually exported are only a hnetiou of the total since Indian indus¬ 
try itself also consumes a considerable amount of the produce which comes on the 
market—particularly of castor seed. 

In spite of this, however, India is reckoned the world’s second largest supplier 
of oil seeds, the first in normal times being China. Owing to the present state of 
tlie latter country, however, it seems quite likely that as an exporter India piobably 
holds the first place. 

I-OBS of the continental markets, worth over Es. 600 lakhs, has been partly 
made up by wartime demands elsewhere and during 1939-40 exports of raw seeds 
showed a drop of only Rs, 3,19 lakhs, partly offset by an increase of Es. 34 lakhs 
in exports of oils. 

Of the seeds exported, much the most important is ground-nut, Rs. 719 lakhs 
in 1939-40 (normal about Rs. 900 lakhs), linseed Rs. 3,17 lakhs, castor seed Rs. 71 
lakhs (a big jump, apparently owing to war demand), rape seed Es. 32 lakhs (an 
increase) and sesamum Es. 74 lakhs (a fall of 60 per ceiit). These, plus cocoanut oil 
(normal exiiorts about a lakh a year), constitute the main export oil seeds out of 
a list of 131 different kinds shown in Indian Vegetable Oils (Bulletin No. 10 of the 
Indian Industrial Research Bureau). 

The author of this Bulletin points out that exports of these seeds from 
British India average about a million tons yeaily and that the chief use for 
vegetable oils both in India and in the West is for cooking, including margarine, 
soap making comes next, then paints and varnishes, lubricants (castor oil has an 
international reputation) and in medicine. 

Nowadays, as export returns show, ground-nut is the main oil seed export. 
It is estimated that India grows from 2 to 3 million tons of this crop, mainly in 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Hyderabad State. About a million ton's of 
this crop is exported, India being the leading exporting country of the world. In 
the West the oil is used for much the same purposes as olive oil and is frequently 
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employed as an adulterant for the latter. It is a favourite oil for margarine 
making and is also used in soap. Ground-iiut is usually exported in its shells as 
there is a considerable risk of tlie decorticated nuts heating and turning the oil 
rancid in transit. 

Linseed, the next moat important of tlie oil seeds, was the first to be 
commercially ex[)Orted from India and for many years about half the world supply 
waa grown here. In recent years Hnssia has headed the list of prodneers (though 
not of exporters), followed by Argeniina who nowadays has taken 1 Julia’s place as 
an exporter. All the same, the Indian seed rajiks next to the Baltic (North 
Russian) Variety, wliieli is reckoned the liigliest quality by internatiojjal markets. 
The produce of Argentina and Sonlh Russia ranks lower than that of India. 

The Indian exnort of seed lias flnetnut.ed widely in recent years, the value 
having been as high as Ks. 5,75 lakhs-in 19..9-:10. Tlie main uses for the oil are 
of course in inainifacturing paint and variiisli, linoleum, oiled fabrics, printing inks, 
imitation leather and soft soap. 'Ihe chief growing areas are the provineos of 
Biliar, Orissa, tlic Central rrovinces, tlic United I’roviiices and Hjtlerabad Slate. 

In spite of crops raised in Brazil and otlier coiiiitries, India slill dondiiates 
the castor secii and castor oil marketa of ilie world. For example, in 19:.17-:i8 seed 
worth Rs, 64 lakhs and nearly 24 million gallons of castor oil were exported. 
However, since in many imrts of India castor oil is still in general use as a 
lubricant, only about one-iliiid of the total croi) normally reatdies the export 
market. 

Efforts are being made to improve the standard of the Indian crop, a series of 
experiments financed by the Imperial Council of AgiicuUnial Research, having 
been started in Hyderabad State, the main growing area. Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa also grow castor crops and much of the seed is locally 
crushed to provide a liihricant. The oil ctike, being niisniiable as cattle food, 
provides a valuale maiinre. Castor oil’s qiialities as a litbricant have enabled it 
to stand comparison with miiieral oil lu!)rieunts~-eveii in such peculiar coiiclitions 
of strain as racing cars and mroplane eitginos, Tliis oil, however, is stated to lack 
stability over a long period unless siiitubly treated, but recently the Indian 
Industrial Kesearcli Bureiui reported that clieniical iiivesligations have resulted 
in tlie discovery of a dozen chemicals which are effective stabilisers when used in 
vegetable oils including castor, groiiiul-nut and cotton seed oil, 'fhe Bureau regards 
oils as a potential source of good quality engine lubricants. 

Aitart from its well-known medical use ns a itnrgative, castor oil is also 
valuable to industry as an ingredient of traiiH()ai'cnt soap. 

Rape seed, the exporis of wliicli liave shown violent flitctuations in recent 
years, and stood at Rs. ;S2 lakhs in R>3fl-40, coiistilutcs a very large crop in India— 
about a million tons being grown eocli year, iriaiiily in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the 
Punjab, Bombay, the United Provinces and tlie Uciitrnl PioviiiccB. Rape actually 
forms a group of seeds and not a single variety. 'J'he oil expressed from these 
seeds is generally known in India as niiislard oil. In Europe the trade knows it as 
rape or colza oil. In India it is iterhaps the most itopnlar of all vegetable oils, 
being used for cooking, lighting and for pctBonal uso as a ma.ssage. In western 
industry, the oil is thickened by blowing air through it and it is then used in 
compounded lubricants. 

Another oil seed which has a somewhat similar history to rape in the foreign 
market is sesamum, often known as gingclly or til in fiidia. Although about 
400.000 tons are grown each year in Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Madras, the United Poviitces and Hyderabad, only a eompaitively small amount is 
exported ; Rs. 7J laklis worth in l‘,).i9 40 against Rs. .15 lakhs worth in 1938-69. 

In India, howevei, seeamiini oil has much the same uses as rape, except that 
it is considered superior to the latter, its more delicate flavour making it valuable 
for cooking. It is this quality of flavour which makes it possible to use sesamura 
as a substitute for olive oil. In western countries imports of the oils are used in 
making margarine. 

'rhongh the seeds and oils just discussed are the main items on India’s list of 
exported vegetable oil materials, it is worth poiittiiig out that there is a long list of 
other seeds of the same type, wliich aecordiiig to the individual requirements of the 
foreign buyer might be well worth exporting. 

For exam pile, cotton seed, of which India is tlie world’s second largest producer 
with eight million tons, being second only to the U.y.A. 'Jheie has been a very 
marked decline in exports of Indian seed, despite a rise in the export of oil—over 
366,000 gallons were exported in 1933-34. 
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Normally the seed is used for cattle, but when refined, the oil is edible and is 
mainly used in makiiiK margarine and as salad oil. As the seed is a by-product of 
India’s great cotton cvoit, anijde supplies are always available. 

Southern India's inimense production of cotioanuts has long made the country 
famous in the cocoaniit oil market and in fact the description “Cochin Boiled White’' 
represents a world standard of excellence in tliis particidar product. 

Of recent years India has figured as an importer of this oil, not because her 
Own supplies are short, but because the lower priced oil from Ceylon has obtained 
an important part of the market in Central and Upper India, much to the detriment 
of growers in South India. India, however, has high quality oils to offer to the 
world. 

Of the other oil crops which can be grown in this country, probably Tung or 
Chinese Wood Oil has one of the brightest fiitnres. At present tlie Indian crop of 
seed is small—only about 20 tons (in I9H7). However, now that it has been 
established that the Indian product is in every way comiiarable to the original 
Chinese oil, plantations are going aliead, iiarticiilarly in Assam and Bihar. Attempts 
are also being made to grow the tree in the United Provinces and in the North 
West Frontier Province. 

Tung oil has grown rapidly in popularity in recent years because as an ingre¬ 
dient of varnish it shows very liigli water-resisting properties, rajiid drying and 
stands satisfactorily in climates of liigh humidiiy. It has become particularly 
popular with American varnish makers, who use it for making varnislies from 
resins and ester gums (it is not used with bard vavnish resiiis because it solidifies 
on lieating). Consequently, in view of disturbed stale of China in recent years, 
supplies from otlier sources, including (be U.8.A. itself, are being develofied. North¬ 
eastern India appears to bo eminently suilable as a growing area. 

Another valuable paint ingredient is expressed from ssfllower seed, which is 
grown for its oil and also for its yellow dye. which should not be confused with 
saffron, fttnfflower, wbioli has already been iniiodueed as an oil seed crop in the 
U.S.A,, yields an oil wliich is suilable for replacing linseed as it has tlie valuable 
property of preventing the yellowing of while or delicately tinted paints used in 
interior decoration. 

Yet another useful paint oil. on account of its good drying qualities, is solarium 
oil which can be produced in commercial quantities from Solauum indicum—-a very 
common undershrub in tropical India. 

Hemp seed and niger seed oils, which are grown in commercial quantities in 
India, have in the past been sold to France and Germany as paint and soap oils 
respectively. 

Among the non-drying vegetable oils, one of the most important to soap 
makers in India is nialiua butter, a group of oils yielded by tlie seeds of the Russia 
species of trees common in many iiarls of the country and already commercially 
exploited, as their flowers are a leading source of alcoliol. Apart from their soap 
making properties, these ’’butters” are edible and ate used as a food locally in 
India. 


Animal Products 

The next large item on India’s export list of raw materials is ‘‘Hides and 
Skins, raw and undressed. ' Since, however, ibis forms tlie subject of a separata 
discourse, we will only consider it briefly here in conjunction with bones and fats. 

India’s possession of one-third of the world’s total cattle population, plus 
26 million goals, 22 niilion slicep and 14 milliou horses shows the hugeness 
of her resources of animal raw materials. 

Under any western system of economics such a state of affairs should 
indicate a considerable dairying and butciieriiig industry. But the exalted status 
which the cow occupies in the eyes of the vast majority of India’s population 
and the woefully low standard of the cattle, definitely rule out such possibilities, 
though it will be agreed that so far as dairying goes, some progress is being 
made in improving India’s cattle which are also the draught animals of the 
country. 

India’s huge cattle population does, however, provide the rest of the world 
with a very large proportion of its hides. India is estimated to produce 20 million 
cattle hides a year, while the U.S.A. comes second with 14i million a year,. 
For goat and kid skin* China normally comes first with India second, but owing 
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to the virhiivl stoppage of Chinese supplies India occupies at present a unique 
plaeo la world markets. 

In 1939-40 India exported Es. 4,12 lakhs worth of raw hides and skins, 
mainly to Europe and America and also to Australia. There is also a groiving 
export of tanned liides and leather. 

Arising out of this entile industry is an exiiort of over Rs. .00 lakhs worth 
of bones and bone-meal for manure,_ tbougb this amount is obviously capable 
of great expansion if the demand justified it. Animal products also have a share 
m the Rs. 3 lakhs exports of tallow, stearine and wax. 


Lac and Resins 

Lac, which might with truth he termed an insect product, is the main part 
of the export item “gums, resins and lac” worth over Rs, 2,22 laklis in 1939-40. Of 
this amount lac accounted for Rs. 1,90 Ijiklus. Indian production is between 40.000 
and ,50,000 tons of raw lac a year and most of lliis is sent abroad. Tlie demand 
for Ino has risen considerably since the outbreak of war, and research has shown 
that it. is suitable tor a large number of war purposes. 

Lac is the resinous secretion of the insect coccus lacca, which also yields red 
dye, like its relative the cochineal insect. The lac insect feeds upon tlie twigs of 
certain trees and is cultivated especially in North India. In its refined form, in 
which it is usually packed for export, it is known as shellac. Research both to 
improve cultivation and to increase the number of uses of Inc has been carried on 
energetically in India, and in spite of the competition of synthetic resins and 
lacquers Indian lae has contrived to hold its own and can take its plsce in the 
moulding industry, a field which has been greatly widened by tlie development of 
synthetic resins in recent years. At present between 30 and 40 per cent of the total 
world output of lac is used by tiie gramophone record industry, since synthetic lac 
cannot take tlio place of shellac for high class records. 

Inquiries for possible new usis for shellno, esprecially for war-time needs, have 
been,received by the Loudon Lac Uesearcli Laboratory, which is financed by the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee, and it is reported that new uses of lae for road paints, 
anti-gas paints, luminous paints, shellac bitumen, spirit paints, quick setting cements 
and rapid-drying varnishes for tnincr.'d oil and ])elrol containers have been dis¬ 
covered. The uses of lac atid modified lao as an adhesive binder in the electrical 
industries has been investigated with promising results. A black baking enamel of 
satisfactory quality bus been jiropared from refuse lao at low cost. 

At present India supplies a very considerable proportion of the world’s lac. 
According to tlie report of tlic Indian Govcriimcnt Trade Commissioner in New 
Yotk for the last quarter of 1939, lac imports into the U. S. A, increased by 
about 172 per cent and India was the sole source of supply during this quarter. 
Similarly U. S. A.’s imports of unbleached shellac during the same quarter were 
practically all supplied by India. 

Other forms of gums mid resins which India can supply include turpentine 
and resin of the chir pine ipinus longifoliu), one of the first forest products of 
which full utilisation has been made. Chir Tine resin production amounts to 
88,484 cwt. yielding about 14.4,212 gallons of turpentine and 59,2,’)4 cwt, of resin. 
It is stated bj Dr. (8. Krishna of tlie Indian Forest .Research Institule that the 
bulk of the oil after veotificatioii, yields a turpentine which compares favourably 
with the American and French product. 

The gum resin of the Balai tree (BoswcUia serrata) is also stated by Dr. 
Krishna to he a possible source of turpentine substitute which has not yet been 
exploited on a commercial scale. The tree is common in Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces, Rajputana, Central India and parts of the Deccan, 


Mineral Resources 

As a producer of minerals, India has a very long history indeed Some of the 
earliest known steel has been found in Central India, and small deposits of iron 
ore have been worked from a very eaviy age. Competition from modern industrial 
methods abroad severely set back such village smelters, but it was not until 1830 
that attempts to exploit India’s remarkable iron resources began on a large scale. 
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Since then Indian mining has progressed, often with violent fluctuations it is 

true, until the country to-day is the sceoud biggest coal and iron ore producer in 

the Empire, the provider of a tliird of the world’s output of manganese and three- 
quarters of the world’s production of sheet and block miea. Tlie list of minerals 
now in commercial exploitation in the coiinlry Iiaa lengthened coasidevably in recent 
years and in 40 years the production value has rocketed from less than £3| millions 
in 1898 to £S3 millions in 1938. 

In considering the mineral raw materials noted below, we have to keep in 

mind these facts, Tliat although the production of nearly all the rnineials on 

Iiuiia’s list has shown very considerable iinTcas<‘s. in many cases exploitation only 
affects a small [rioporlion of the deposits known to exist ; that many riclr beds of 
coal and ores lie in corners of the country at present ditiicult of access ; and that 
as the work of the Geological Survey of India proceeds , fresh mineral discoveries 
are liable to be made. 

In 1938, the latest year for whieli full rettirns are available, the country’s 
mineral production totalled nearly Rs. 31,11 lakhs, being a rise of 11’9 per cent over 
1937. 

Of this, coal accounted for Es. 10,G4 lakhs, representing 28,342,906 tons a 
peak figure. 

In 1939-40 coal production liad fallen to 25,056 000 tons, which, however, is 
above the average for the past decade. 

'Ibese fluctuations have not prevented India’s coal exports from increasing 
steadily year by year, the 1939-40 shi|>ment8 of 2.009,790 Iopih being wortli over 
Rs. 1,89 lakhs. India thus maintains her place as Llie second coal producing 
country of the Empire, the United Kingdom being first. Coal is at present mined 
in Bengal, Bitiar (the main producer), the Central I’rovinces, Eastern Slates Agency 
and Hyderabad State, witli smaller araounis from Assam, Bahichistuti, Central India, 
Orissa, the runiab and Eajputatia. 

Apart, however, from tlie Bcngal-Bihar fields, where the finest quality coal is 
mined (the first Indian coal was cut at. Raniganj in 1830), recent geological investi¬ 
gations have sliown that India still has vast untapped reserves. 

For example, in Assam the Liingriu plateau between the Kaslii and Garo 
Hills has form 60 million to 80 million tons of coal in one workable seam. 

The Geological Survey Report points out timt coal seams are exiiosed on the 
cliffs of the ravines cutting this plateau and that the ravine streams contain 
pebbles of coal. 

Nearby in Nongstoin there is another seam containing about 70 milion tons 
of coal of strongly coking quality In the Central Provinces and Beiar, the 
Goiidwana fields are esimated to contain about 17,000 milion tons, the reserves of 
workable eoal being at least 5150 million tons. 

India’s iron industry has grown so quickly tliat she is now the second largest 
producer of iron ore in the British Empire, yielding place only to the United 
Kingdom. But it is not generally realised that this industry is based on the greatest 
resources of high grade iron ore in the world. In the more accessible d«|) 0 sit 8 in 
the Singhbhnm district of Bihar and the adjoining Eastern Stales alone, tiiero are 
3,000 milion tons of ore averaging not less tlian 60 per cent of iron, 
Bocording to the Geological Survey of India. In Bastar State, the icsorves are 
estimated at 724 million tons of excelicnt qnuliiy ore. In the noiglibouring Chanda 
and Urng districts of the Central Provinces, there are also important deposits, one 
of the most striking being in the Rujhaiia Hills where there are estimated to be 
milion tons of 67.5 per cent iron ore. 

At present about three million tons of iron ore are raised encli year in India, 
the major part of it at Singlibhum in Bihar and in the nearby Keonjliar States. 
Mysore State in south India, which has its own iron works, raised more than 
35^000 tons in 19.18. 

In past years practically the whole of this ore went into Indian iron works 
for smelting but in '38 exports began to Japan at the rate of a million tons a year. 
8!ie is also India’s princiiial customer for pig iron, taking 323tK)0 tons out of a 
total production of 1,539.000 tons in ’38. 'Ihe United Kingdom came second, buying 
nearly 130,000 tons. In ’39-40 pig iron production went still liighcr, to 1,837,600 tons. 

Next on our list of minerals comes manganese ore. of which India accounts for 
about one-third of the world’s output. An important adjunct of the iron and steel 
industry, manganese is inevitably vitally affected by world production of pig iron 
and steel and consequently during the industrial slump around 1932 Indian manga¬ 
nese was very seriously affected. 
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In 1933 production was a little over one-fifth of that of the peak year 1927 
11,129,353 tons) and the value less than one-twenty-second part of the 1927 value, 
Since then there has been a considerable i-eeovery and all producin'^ diatiiets are 
now busy apaiti. Tn 1938 production was 967,929 tons, worth more than Ks. 3,88 
lakhs. Of this 518.312 tons were exported mainly to the United Kiiutdom, Ja|ian 
and France. Tlie Indian iron and steel industry consumes about 60.000 tons of 
manganese a year. 

Main mining areas at the Balanhat, Bhandara and Nafjpur districts of the 
Central Frovincea ; Sanitnr, one of the Madras Slates ; Kconjhar and Bonai among 
the Eastern States ; Singhbluim in Biliar, the North Kanara and Panch Mahals 
districts of Bombay, and Myore State. 

The Central Provinces ores are usually a mixture of brannite and psilomelane. 
Their composition is very hard and thus the ore bodies tend to form small hills where 
quarrying is easy. According to Ur. A.M. Heron, former hirector of the Geological 
Survey of India, the resouiccs of ore in the Central Provinces arc so large that the 
question of exliaiistiou has not arisen. He also states that though the known 
manganese deposits in Keonjhav and Handur are not as large, as those of the Central 
Provinces, “they are probably very numerous in country which has as yet not 
been fully exidoved.” 

Mica, as already mentioned, is one of India’s mineral specialities since three- 
quarters of the world’s supply of sheet and block mica is ))rovided by this country. 
During 1938 Germany bought morn than 30,0(J0 cvvt., being third, after Britain and 
the U.S.A., on the list of purchasers. There have been coiisiilerable inoreases iu 
Indian produetion and ex|)ort in the past few years, the 1938 production figure 
being 123,169 cwt. exclusive of waste and valued at Rs. 42 lakhs. 

Mica deposits are wiilely distributed through the country, hut it is reckoned 
that nearly 80 per cent comes from Biliar and most of the rest from the Nellore 
district of Madras. Other mica producing areas are Uajpulnna, Mysore, Gwalior and 
Travaiioore. Plilogopite is found iu Travancore, the other deiiosits lietng muscovite. 

Dr. Heron points out tliat tliough mining methods arc )uimitive, the women 
workers of Bihar wito are responsible for dressing and splitting the mica are so 

skilful that no doubt the excellence of their craft ‘•eontributes to the emiiicnce of 
the Indian mica industry, for every year there is an iupiort of some tons of foreign 
block mica into India for e|ilitling. to be exported again in the form of fine 

splittings, l/lOQoth inch being tlie, usual thickness of the film." 

All interesting liy-prodiict of the mica workings in Ajmer Merwara is beryl, 
a semi-precious stone iu the same group as the emerald. 'I’lie Ajmer-Mcrwara 
beryl is not gem quality and iu normal times is shipped to Gerrnnny and America 
where it is used as ore from vvliich the metal heryllium is extracted. Indian ju-o- 
dnetion lias flnctuatetl in recent years between 324 Ions in ’33 and 17'4 tons in ’38. 

There is no record of beryl production on such a large scale in the rest of the 

world. 

As a petroleum producer India is, of course, overshadowed hy her neighhont 
Burma, but nevertheless Iiiiliaii production is incresiug—from 75,657,857 gallons in 
'37 to 87,08h371 gallons in ’38. Though this only re)oesciils 010 per cent of 
world production, it does mean an aiiprec.iable increase, es))ccially from the Attock 
field in the Punjab where more tliaii 21 million gallons were produced in ‘38. The 
Digboi field in Assam produced nearly 06 million gallons. 

This iiitei'iinl production is, of course, only a fraction of India’s own needs of 
kerosene, petrol and other mineral oils, but between 10,000 and 20,000 tons of 
paraffin wax are exported annually. 

India’s known deposits of base metals—tin, lend, zinc and ropper—are poor. 
Tin occurs in the Bihar mica belt but is of no importance. Old lead and zinc 
workings are known to exist, but nowadays there is no production worth 
mentioning, 

Co|i|ier has apparently been exploited in old workings scattered about the 
country but in only two places is there working on a commercial scale. The more 
important of the two is the Singhhhiim copper belt in Bihar, where reserves of ore 
at the end of ’38_amouiited to 852 300 short tons, yielding 288 per cent copner. 
Production of refined copper is about 6,0J0 tons annually. A very small production 
of copper ore was reported in Mysore in ’38. 

A very large number of other minerals important to industry are shown in 
India’s production list, though the quantity raised is often small and gives little 
indication of the country’s potential supply. For example, bauxite, the material 
from which aluminium is produced ; according to the ’38 returns only 4,634 ton* 
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-were raised in that year. Practicalfy all this was exported because as yet India 
has no factory to produce alniniiia. 

It is known that India has vast deposits of good bauxite scattered all over 
the country. Typical examples are Tunfrar Hill, only 30 miles from Bombay City, 
where there are estimated to be 750,000 tons of bauxite of 4!) per cent alnmiua 
content available. There are also vast qualities in the Balaghat, Jubbulpore, 
Mandala, Seoni and Nandgaon districts of the Central Provinces and in Bihar. 

Ilmenite, the source of titanium dioxide, much in demand for tetaniuin paints, 
provides one of the most spectacular of Indian mineral developments in recent 
years. From a production of 400 tons in ’22 output has rapidly risen to 181,047 
tons in '38. Since ’27 India has been the world’s leading producer. 

Ilmenite is recovered from the black sands near Cope Comorin, the southern 
tip of India in 3’ravancore State, where it occurs in association with monazite, a 
source of tliorinm nitrate, and zircon, the production of both of wliioh is increasing. 

Zircon is used in the pre[)aration of zirconia, a valuable refractory, and of 
metallic zireoninm. 

()f refactories India has a very considerable store. Kyanito, silimanite, 
quartzite and qnaitz-mica scliist and corundum are ell exploited, most of them in 
Singhbhnm, the iOastern States and Ajrair-Merwara. Sillimnnite occurs in Travan- 
core and alone with corundum in Central India. Corundum is also found in the 
Salem district of Madras and in Mysore State. 

Chromite, the oxide of ciuominra and iron used for fnniaoe linings, is 
exploited in Baluchistan, where the main supplies appear to be, and in Bihar, the 
Eastern States, Bombay and Mysore. 

Magnesite, another furnace liner, is found in almost unlimited quantities in 
the hills of the Salem district of Madras and also in Mysore State. More kilns 
are being erected in Salem and production is being raised from 1,200 to 1,600 
tons a month. 

Of the other minerals useful to industry, India is already producing in 
comraeroial quantities gypsum (Kashmir, Madras, Punjab, Rajputana, United 
Provinces), steatite (Guntur in Madras, Bihar, Central India, Central and United 
Provinces, Eastern States, Mysore and Raipntana), fuller’s earth (Central Provinces, 
Punjab and Rajputana), barytes (Miidias and Rajputana). ochres, of which very 
large quantities are readily available (Central India, Central Provinces, Eastern 
States, Madras, Orissa and Itajputana), graphite (Mysore, Central Provinces, 
Madras, Eastern States), tungsten, ore (wolfram) (Jodhpur State), asbestos (Eastern 
States, Mysore and Rajputana), felspar (Mysore and Rajputana), garnet sand 
(Madras), bentonite (Jodhpur), apatite (Bihar and Madras), tantalite (Monghyr in 
Bihar), and antimony ore (zinckeuite) in Chilral State. 

A great many of these resources have only been developed in recent years 
ami production and export returns show considerable Huctnations. These are due 
not only to the variations in world prices affecting many ininorals, but also to 
India’s remoteness from the markets of Europe and America. Were a demand to 
grow up in the Eastern hemisphere, India could undoubtedly compete most snecess- 
fully in such a market. In recent years this has been proved by Japan who is 
also remote from the Weslerii mineral markets and has consequently purchased 
large quantities of her indnstrial minerals here. 

Gold, (of which India has a large production in the Kolar area) and precious 
stones (diamonds in Central India and sapphires and aquamarines in Kashmir) 
have not been dis nssed here as they do not appear to come strictly within the 
scope of raw materials. 

Mention should, however, be made of India’s scrap metal. About 66,0(X) tons 
of non-ferrous scrap including brass, bronze, copper, white metal, etc., are normally 
availalde for export, in addition to large quantities of scrap iron and steel. 

Raw materials, which though not providing very impressive export figures 
at present are capable of immense development, are to be found among India’s 
timbers and line woods. 

When one considers the vast coniferous forest of the Himalayas, the teak 
and valuable furniture woods of the jungles of the Western Ghats and the avai¬ 
lability of many and varied timbers in the jangles of the central parts of the 
country, it is obvious that the 1939-40 export of Es. 17 lakhs worth of these mate¬ 
rials is very small in relation to the vast potential. Of this amount teak alone 
accounted tor nearly Rs. 4 lakhs. This figure does not of course include Burma 
teak, which nowadays enjoys a world market. It might however, be pointed out 
that fine grades of teak have always been available in India itself and that the 
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famous wooden East Indiamen, somo of which were afloat for more than a century, 
were built at Bombay of teak obtained on the west coast. 

Today it is reckoned that the annual yield of timber and fuel from India’s 
forests amounts to about 290 million cubic feet a year. In British India 94,457 
square miles, or over 11 per cent of the total area, is forest-covered and there are 
also extensive tracts in the States. 

Aecordini"' to the timber price list issued by the Forest Research Institute, 
there are somo 28 different Indian woods already in commerce and in some 
instances as many as a dozen different grades of one Isind of timber are recognised. 

They include Baing (Tctranie.les nudiflara) from Assam (also well-known on the 
west coast), a white soft wood ; Beuteak {Lagerstroemia lanceolata) from the west 
coast, a reddish brown moderately hard wood, in considerable demand and used 
for furniture, coffee cases, ship-building, etc. ; Bijasal {Pterocarpus marsupium), 
a very hard, cloBe-grained durable wood which takes a high polish and is much 
used for door and window frames, fnrniture and agricultural implements ; obtain¬ 
able in Bombay, .Madras and Bihar. 

Of the conifers. Blue Pine (Finns exeelsa) from the N. W. F. P. and the Punjab 
is much in deimind, barge qmiiitities being floated down the rivers to the plains. 
The wood is moderately hard and is much u.sed in constructional work. The trees are 
also tapped for their gum. Chir Pine (Pinus longifolia) which also comes from the 
N. W. F. P., the Punjab and the United Provinces, has moderately hard wood 
which though not quite as good as Blue Pine is cheaper and in considerable 
demand. 

Deodar (Cedrus dnodara), the Indian Godav, is one of the most famous timbers 
of northern India and comes from the valleys of the Punjab and Kashmir. It is 
a moderately hard wood, strongly scented and oily ; much used for railway sleepers 
and in building, 

Spruce and Fir (Abies and Pioed), soft white wood similar to the European 
species, are available in the Punjah. 

Dhupa (Vateria indicn), the Indian Copal tree found along the foot of the 
Western Ghats, besides giving the gum resin which makes an excellent varnish 
resembling copal, may be used for tea chests, packing cases, etc. Local boat 
makers use Dhupa for masts. 

Civit (Swintonia Jlnrihunda) from Bengal is a greyish white, soft, even-graitied 
wood aiul is said to last better than other woods in salt water. Another well-k.own 
timber which is found on tlie west coast and in the evergreen forests of Eastern 
Bengal and Burma is Giiijan (T)ipterocarpus species). Available particularly in 
Bengal and Assam, it is a reddish brown h.ard wood with a well marked silver 
grain. Some of the species yield a wood oil which i,s much in demand in the 
areas where they grow. Timber is used for boat building and packing cases. 

Gamari timber from the tree (Oamalina arhorea) is yellowish or reddish white, 
with a glossy lustre. Even-grained, soft, light and strong, it does not warp or 
crack and is very durable under water. Boats, buoys and packing oases and ranch 
ornamental work are made from it aod it is commonly employed wherever wood 
shrinkage is to be avoided. Found almost throughout India, Gamari is particularly 
available in Orissa and Eastern Bengal. 

Haldu (Adina cordifolia) is another timber with almost an all-India avail¬ 
ability, being obtainable in Assam, Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa. A yellow, moderately hard, even-grained wood, which is good for turning, 
furniture and cigar box making. 

Ilopea (Hopea parvijhra) is a brown wood, hard and close-grained, from the 
dam)) forests of Malabar and South Kaoara. It is a beautiful wood, much used in 
temple luiilding in South Kanara ; it is not eaten by white ants. 

Indian Rosewood or Blackwood (Delhergia latefolia) is of course world-famous, 
but not so well-known outside the country as its relative Sissoo, otherwise known 
as Shisliara (Dalbergia sissoo). 

Rosewood is found in many parts of India, reaching its best in the forests of 
the southern part of the Western Ghats, though it is also available in the Central 
Provinces and Orissa. Extremely hard and close-grained, this dark purple wood is 
very widely used for furniture making, and except for sandalwood, southern rose¬ 
wood is about the highest priced timber in India. Shisham is the northern form 
of the si)ccies, being available in the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal. 
Less expensive than rosewood, the wood is very hard, close-grained and brown in 
colour. J. S. Gamble in his Manual of Indian Timbers describes it as “probably 
the finest wood in India” for furniture and carving and adds: “It is in regular 
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demand for these purposes all over the North.” It takes a hiph polish. Sissoo is 
also much used for carriage, cart and boat building, having lightness as well as 
strength and elastiidty. 

Irul wood (XyUa xylocarpa), one of the hardest woods in India, is available 
in Madras. Being very durable it makes excellent railway sleepers and can also be 
used as paving blocks, piles, telegraph posts, etc. 

The Indian Laurel {Terminalia tomentosit) and its relative Kindal (r. pnni- 
culata) are both imiiortant timbers, the Laurel being found in many parts of the 
country (wood available in Bombay, Central Provinces, Bibar, Orissa and iVladras) 
while the Kindal occurs in the south. I.aurel wood is dark brown, very hard and 
beautifuly variegated with streaks of darker colour. Kitidal, also hard, is grey. 

A dark red, extremely hard and lieavy wood is Mesua, sometinus known as 
Nahor {JUesua ferrea) used as railway sleepers and obtainable in Madras. It also 
grows extensively in Assam. 

Next on the list is the Indian Mulberry {Moritu alba) available in the Punjab. 
Like its relatives outside India, its fruit is eaten and its foliage used for silkworm 
culture. The wood is yellow or yellowish brown, has a pretty silver grain and is 
used for furniture, boats, agricultural implements, etc. 

Perhaps the most decorative wood available in India is Padaiik (Ftercarpus 
dalbergoides), a relative of Bijasal, already mentioned, found in the forests of the 
Andaman Islands. The heaitwood, bright red and streaked with brown and black, 
is much in demand in Euro e and America for furniture, parquet lloors, etc. The 
wood is durable and moderately hard. 

Sal {Shorea robusta), available in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces, 
Grissa and the United Provinces, is one of the most extensively used wood in 
Northern India. The heartwood is brown, coarse-grained, hard and has a reniark- 
ably fibrous and cross-grained structure. It is much used in building for piles, 
beams, planking door and window posts and for railway sleepers. 

Sandalwood (Santalum album), which may cost over Es. 600 a ton, is avail¬ 
able in the dry regions of South India and yields a hard, very close-grained yello¬ 
wish brown wood, strongly scented by the oil characteristic of this tree. The wood 
is most commoidy used tor boxes and small articles, often beautifully carved, while 
India also possesses the impoitartt sandalwood oil industry. 

Sandan, whose scientific name Ougeinia dalbergoides, is said to be taken from 
the city of Ujjain in Central India where the tree grows freely, is an excellent 
furniture timber, being hard, close-grained and mottled light brown in colour. 
Available in the Central Provinces, Bibar and Orissa. 

Semul {Bombax malabaricum), the silk cotton tree with the spectacular flowers 
and masses of cotton, yields a very soft white timber useful for planking, packing 
cases, toys, etc. Available in Assam, Bihar and Madras. 

Sundri (Heriteira species) is notable for its extreme toughness The timber is 
very hard and close-grained with dark red heartwood. Available in Bengal, it is 
extensively used for boat building, furniture, beams, planking and posts. 

Finally, we have teak {Tectonia grandis), the chief export wood of India and 
Burma, and world-famous for its extraordinary durability probably due to the large 
amount of oil in the wood. As a ship-building wood and for good house carpentry 
it has long been known in many parts of the world. In India it is a general 
purpose timber for house and ship building, bridges, railway sleejierB, furniture, etc. 
Teak has two main areas ; Peninsular India (it is available in the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay), and Burma. The timber is moderately hard and when freshly 
cut is a deep golden yellow, turning brown and finally nearly black with age. 

Exports of Raw Materials from British India 

19.37-.I8 1988-39 1939-40 

Kb. Rb. Rs. 

Coal ... ... 94,69,499 1,33.06,482 1,89,39,499 

Other non-metallic Mining 

and quarry products 1,58,92,746 1,20,74,895 1,87,91,670 

Fodder, bran and pollards 9,48,966 8,96,666 4,79,788 

Gums, resins and lac (») 1,88,74,682 l,50,t'9,866 2,22,39,714 

Hides and skins, raw and 

undressed ... 6,04,10,063 3,84,60,660 4,12,33,731 

Metallic ores and scrap 

iron and steel (n) ... 2,74,43.600 1,67,22.610 2,28,21,620 
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1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

R8. Rb. Ks, 

Oils, vegetable, mineral 

and animal (m) ... 1,01,03,164 1,03,37,066 1,37,51,048 

Oil cakes ... ... 2,42,57,736 .3,01,19,532 2 , 02 , 90,118 

Paper-making materials 5,15,803 5,12,336 0,24,465 

Rubber, raw and crude 83,83,.332 71,57,805 93,76,330 

Seeds including oil nuts(!i)) 14,18,64,637 15,09,21,693 11,89,74,049 

Tallow, stearine and wax 3,61,309 3,27,311 3 , 21,808 

Cotton, raw and waste ... 29,77,25,646 24,66,65,129 31,04,57,248 

Jute ... ... 14,71,90,313 13,39,67,180 19,84,62,-99 

Silk ... ... 3,11,445 2,.37,752 4,50,039 

Wool ... ... 3,64,55,835 2,98.68,271 3,23,34,414 

Other textile materials ... 76,45,215 72,97,996 87,50,743 

Wood and timber {v) ... 26,32.998 18,46,020 17,0.5,555 

Miscellaneous (vi) ... 2.41,72,784 1,72,52,779 2,03,75,164 

Total ... 81,45,46,552 73,29.17,034 86,02,76,208 

Note. 

(t) Gums, resins and lacs 

include Lac ... 1,62,18,000 1,26,65,148 1,90,80,118 

{a) Metallic Ores, etc., in¬ 
clude Manganese Ore 2,21,28,945 1,07,24,787 1,82,74,498 

(m) Oils Include Cocoannt oil 1,31,46!) 1,13,169 9 J ,260 

(tv) Seeds include Castor ... 64,00,637 10,05,622 7!,39,629 

Ground-nut ... 8,93,29,631 9,92,72,141 7,19,01,488 

Linseed ... 3,66,79,985 4,40,45,275 3,17,60,946 

Rape ... 46,42,744 15,81,936 32,77,344 

Sesamum (til) ... 19,18,289 14,80,651 7,48,739 

{v) Wood and Timber 

include Teak ... 3,67,779 7,92,611 3,89.643 

(r«) Miscellaneous include 
Bones imd boneracal 

(manur) ... 51,96,882 26,70,237 30,64,299 

Tobacco 

India’s progress as a tobacco growing country has been little short of 
extraordinary. In fact production in this country is on such a scale that in 
1936-37 Inuia stood first of the world tobacco producers with 1,497,000 acres grow¬ 
ing 1,37.') milion lbs. while the U. S. A. came second with l,4;i7,000 acres and 
1,153 million lbs. 

The annual value of the Indian crop is about Es. 18,00 lakhs and the chief 
areas for growing it are Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bihar, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

Though a very considerable part of this tobacco is of course consumed inside 
the country, in 1937-38 42J million lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco worth Rs. 1,18 
lakhs was exported. The total yield of leaf in that year was 511,0(1) tons. Virginia 
tobacco is already in production in the Guntur area of Madras and has been 
introduced in Guzerat (Bombay). 

A considerable amount of researt.h is being undertaken to improve not otdy 
the crops of leaf, but also the curing and marketing. Export on tlie basis of the 
official Agmark grades is increasing and care is being taken to prevent marketing 
abuses such as have occurred in the past. 

Though this enumeration of India’s primary products may not seem brief, 
it is only the barest sketch in relation to the total potentialities of this sub¬ 
continent. These notes have been based in the main on the official classification 
of raw materials which have already found a market beyond India, while the 
others mentioned are those retiommended by the expoits attached to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. There has thus been no inclusion of materials future exports of 
which are speculative to say the least. 

A considerable number of primary jwoducts, food grains and fruit for example, 
have hardly beexi touched upon, partly because India at present absorbs nearly all 
the output, or because since such materials do not go through manufacturing 
processes before reaching the consumer, they cannot really be classed as "raw.” 
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However, if this outline serves to reveal only a few aspeets of the amazing 
variety of supplies wEieh Empire manufaetuie can obtain in India, it will have 
amply served its purpose. 

Decorative Veneers 

The development of modern teehniqueB of furniture-making and the increased 
use of decorative veneers have opened a wide field for Indian tinmerB. In addition 
to rosewood, sissoo (with deep brown ring figuring), padauk, teak (often with a 
fine ripple figuring) and laurel (described as one of the world’s most handsome 
woods with its ripple marked, and banded etlects', the Forest Research Institute 
also suggest Kokko (Albizzia lehbek), a handsome golden brown wood streaked with 
lighter and darker bands, and having a golden sheen from the Andamans ; 
White and Black Siris (Alhezzia procera and odoratisMma), similar to Kokko. 

Poon {Cu-lophytlum tomentosum), quietly ornamental, reddish brown with 
darker streaks and available at west coast ports ; and Toon (Cedrela toona) light 
pink turning later to reddish brown and available in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Assam and Madras. 

Then there are the exceptionally handsome veneers of Chick rassy (Chuckrasia 
tahularis), handsomely figured with a satin-Iikc sheen and golden brown. Comes 
from Kurseong, Bengal and Assam. 

Mahogany is available in Madras, and Hilver-grey Wood {Terviinalia bilata) 
from the Andamans is a grey timber banded with darker streaks which is good 
for jnatched veneer work. Popular in Britain, Mundatii (Acrncarpus fraxinifolius 
has light red hcartwood with darker lines. The figuring is either^ a wavy grain 
or fiddle back; comes from Bengal, Madras, Coorg and Malabar Coast. 

Silky Oak {Orevitlea robusta ) has a very ornamental silver grain and is 
obtainable from the Nilgiris. 

Finally, Walnut {Juglans regia) from Hazara, Cbamba and Bashahr (Punjab) 
and Kashmir, is considerably used in J5urope and America as a veneer. The 
Indian form is rich greyish brown in ciolour, often with handsome figuring. Small 
quantities of walnut burs are obtainable. 

(These woods are recommended by the Forest Research Institute for sliced 
veneers). 

Minor Forest Products 

A side-line of India’s forestry is a large variety of j)apermaking materials, 
of which Es. 5J lakhs worth are exported annually. lu addition to a number 
of timbers which miglit be used for such puri)oses there are also very lai-ge 
growths of bamboos and grasses such as Ramsar, Ulla and Sabiu or Bhabar ithe 
Indian equivalent Of Esparto), Kraft, writing and printing iiapers can be produced. 
India already has a number of pnlp and papers mills o£ her own and some 33,000 
tons of bamboo pulp and 22,000 tons of Sabai grass [iidp were produced annually 
before the war. About 70,000 tons of paper is made. 

Since hostilities broke out work has increased considerably. Lac, gums, resins 
and oil-bearing tree seeds have already been described, but another valuable range 
of minor forest yu’Oducts arc the I'aw materials lor medical and jierfumovy 
purposes. Chief of these is, of course, sandalwood oil and also sandalwood which 
is exported for the oil to be distilled abroad. 

Of several essential oils obtainable in India perhaps Palmarosa, from Eosha 
grass, is the most important. Containing 90 per cent Oeianiol, it is the best source 
of this important ingredient for synthetic perfumes. Indian lemon grass oil con¬ 
tains 70-75 per cent citral and about 7,000 cwt, is e-xported annually. 

There are a jiumber of others includitig Liualol and Vetivert oil and it is 
believed that India could easily compete with .lava in the essential oil trade since 
raw materials are available in abundance here. 

Modern chemical developments provide many openings for forest raw materitils. 
For example, a new type of detergent which has come into prominence has laiiiic 
acid as a basis. Dr. B. Krishna of the Forest Itesearcli institute, has pointed out 
that the fats from the seeds of Aetinodaphne Hookeri and several Litsca species, 
which belong to India’s laurel family, yield as much as 90-9C ijer cent of tiilauriii, 
whereas the present raw materials—eocoanut and palm kernel oil—only yield 45 per 
cent of laiiryl glycerides. 

Two tree seed oils which have recently taken their place in modern medicine 
are Hydnocarpus oil from Hydnocarpus Wightiana growing on the west coast, and 
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ChauImooKi'a oil from the eeedB of Taraktogenos Kiirzii, found in Assam. Bengal 
and Burma. Both oils are used in the treatment of leprosy. 

Mnrgosa (nem) oil from the seeds of Melia azardiiachta whieh grows all over 
India and Burma, is regarded in Indian medicine as a speeifie for skin diseases and 
is used in medicinal soap in India. 

Drug plants which grow wild in Indian forests include Atropa belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus, Podophyllum emodi, Artemisia brevifolia, Ephedra species and 
Btrychnosura nux-vomica. There are many others, but, these are the only ones 
which have been exploited on any large scale. Nux-vomica is the most important 
as an export, about 8H.OOO owt. being sent abroad. 

Artemisia and Ephedra liave come into the export market in very recent years 
because of disturbed condilions in eoiiiilries (notably China and Spain) which 
previously had a monopoly. There is a very considerable demand and in 1938 
America bought 44G,:SOO lbs. of Ephedra from India. 

Other drugs ijidigcnons to India include mentha, liquorice, aconite, juniper and 
valerian, and Col. Chopra, the famous Calcutta pharmacologist, claims that India 
possesses such a diversity of climaie that it would be possible to cultivate in some 
parts of the country almost every drug of importance. 

Another medical substance which can be produced in large quantities in 
India is papain, the dried milky juice ol the rind of the papaya fruit {Caurica 
papaya). It is a digestive enzyme valued in medicine and can be employed in place 
of animal piepsin. It is also used in chewing gum. At present Ceylon is the chief 
exporter. 

Two Indi.T.n vitamin sources are shark liver oil, stated by the Publin Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India to be ‘‘an exceptionally potent source 
of vitamin A” and the Indian gooseberry (Amla), a very rich source of vitamin C. 
Both would provide very cheap raw materials for such purposes. 


Exports of Raw Materials to Countries in the Eastern Group 


Aden and Dependencies 

]938-39 

E». 

92,73,931 

1939-40 

Bs. 

77,56,.333 

Ceylon 

5,09,11,112 

6,37,27,118 

Burma 

10,03,RO,9US 

12,31,18,106 

Straits Settlements 

2,03,97,045 

2,62.34,470 

Hong Kong 

7s,--ti.998 

94,73,746 

Union of South Africa 

1,49,21,824 

2,83 96,799 

Mauritius and Deps. ... 

88,44 595 

90,86,158 

Zanzibar and Pemba ... 

7,70,309 

9,83,603 

Kenya Colony 

45,88,042 

66,65,282 

Australia ... 

2.97,29,803 

6,49,69,757 

73,33,577 

New Zealand 

43,17,984 

Other British Possessions (in which 
some of the Eastern Group terri¬ 
tories are included) ... 

2.29,50,119 

3,34,69.038 


(Statistics extracted from “Accounts Kelating to the Sea-Borne Trade and 
Navigation of British Tiulia,” for March 1940, Department of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics, India.) 




India’s Mineral Resources 

One of the most striking features of India’s ceonoiny dnrinp: the last seven 
years has been the steady rise in her outi)vit of uiineralB. In 1938 the value of 
these was Rs. 34,21,87,920 or £ 25,530,412. 

The principal of these, coal, iron and petroleum, are true measures of the 
industrial prosperity of a country, and to these may be added buildiriK materials and 
clays, which include stone, brick, cement, lime, pottory. tiles and road-metal. 

Of the other mineral products of which the output figures have reached the 
million slerlini!; mark in these seven years, niancanese ore and mica are largely 
exported and the gold production is practically restricted to the four mines operating 
at Kolar ill the Mysore State. Salt is in a position by itself. Its manufacturo is a 
Government concern, and the value of the production, excluding the duty on it, 
varies between half a million to three-qnarlers of a million sterling. In addition 
India imports about half the value of her internal production, chiefly from Aden, 
Germany and Egypt, to supply the needs of Bengal and the adjoining country. 

8 peotacnlar percentage increases have taken place in the outputs of what may 
be termed the industrial minerals ilmenite, monazite, chromite, kyanite, magnesite 
and other refractories, gypsum, bauxite and graphite, though the individual amounts 
are not large. These are principally e.xported. 

Building Materials 

The building material for ordinary village uses in the Indian jilains is essenti¬ 
ally mud or silt, either used by itself or in the form of sun-dried or kiln-fired 
brick, sot in mud mortar, or in lime made fr4m kankar, the concentrations of car¬ 
bonate of lime found in the alluvium of the plains, or from the deposits of excell¬ 
ent limestone in which renineular India is rich. 

Of recent years numerous potteries run on up-to-date lines have arisen all over 
India, in and these tiles, ordinary bricks and fire-bricks, glazed earthenware jiipes and 
sanitary fittings, telegraph insulators, domestic pottory and ornamental ware of ex¬ 
cellent quality are made from ordinary clay, fire-clay and china-clay. 

Every town has its associated brick-fields and there is a largo internal trade in 
lime, burnt in localities favourably situated with regard to limestone and fuel. 

The building-stones of India are justly famed through the magnificent 
Buddhist and Moslem architecture of Norlherii India and the ornate temples of the 
Peninsula. 

In Northern India, the great expanse of the Vindhya system yields unsurpass¬ 
able sandstones, in colours ranging from cream or bull' to rich reddish-brown, from 
which gigantic blocks, thin slabs, and monoliths used for rafters and telegraph- 
poles, can be quarried. 'I'hey are associated with limestones of excellent quality. 
The older marble of the Ruialos Is found in white, clondeil grey and pink tints, and 
was used in the Taj Mahal at Agra and the Victoria Memorial in Cab utta. and 
there are many other varieties of white anil coloured marble in Rajputana, one of 
which was used in the elaborately carved .Tain temples of Dilwaru. 

The temple architecture of Southern India is largely carried out in granite and 
allied crystalline rocks, and in dolerite or epidiovite of so hard and tough a nature 
that the intricacy of the carving executed ii> it is well-nigh incredible. 

Both the sandstones and the granites are admirably suited for public works of 
the strongest nature. 

Amongst other well-known building-stones may be mentioned that from 
Porbandar, largely used in Bombay and Karachi, a soft forarainiferal limestone of 
sub-recent age, and the Kariiul limestone of Shahabad in Hyderabad, which pro¬ 
duces excellent flagstones and is also used for cement manufacture. 

Slates are quarried near Hhaimsala in the Kangra district, Punjab, and at 
Kund, near Rewari in the Gurgaon district, Punjab, and also near Monghyr in 
Bihar. 

Bauxite 

About 200.000 square miles of India are covered by the Deccan Trap, basalt 
which under suitable climatic conditions decomposes to form laterite. Laterite is 
a mixture of bauxite (aluminium hydroxide) and ferric hydroxide with some free 
silica and titania. 
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When the ferric hydroxide, silica and titania are low enough, the bauxite 
can he used commercially. 

The production of Indian bauxite is chiefly from Katni in the Jnbbulpore 
district, 0. P., and Kaira district, Bombay, and for the last two years has been 
about 15,000 tons. Large deposits are known in Bilaspur and Mandala diBtri(it 9 
and Siirguja and Jashpur Slates, <J. P.. Kolhapur State, Bombay. Ranchi district, 
Bihar, and .Tamrnu, Kashmir, and there are doubtless others still undiscovered, 
as bauxite is an ordinary-looking, clay-like rock, and is often covered by a layer of 
the ferriigiiions luterile. 

It is believed that Indian bauxite is at present largely used as a filtering 
material in iietrolenm refineries, and for the manufacture of alum. Its utilisation 
for the preparalioii of alurainiura, refractories and abrasives is now being 
undertaken. 

Cement 

The maiuifaeture of cement started in India on a large scale in 1914, and 
since then the progress of t.hc indnatry has been rapid. At present there are 
about 20 companies in operation, with a capacity of well over a million tons 
annually. 

In moat cases the limestone used belongs to the Vindhyans and can be Bo 
selected as to contain a considerable anionrit of the clay constituent required, the 
remainder it any, being made up from shales associated with the limestone, or 
from local surface .silts. The small amount of gypsum necessary, 2 to 3 per cent, 
comes from Khnvvra in the rujijab, or from Jodhpur State, 

Indian cement is made in several grades and is of such high quality that 
it has almost ousted imported cement. With the abundance of bauxite in India, 
there is likely to be an increasing production of aluminous rapid-hardening cement. 
India’s great reserves of magnesite will also be invaluable in the manufacture of 
special cements. 

Cfiromite 

Chromite is mined in India at HiiidnbagU and Kliano«ai in Baluchistan, in 
the Sliimoga, llaasau and Mysore districts of Mysore and west of Chaibasa, 
Bingbbhum district, Bihar, and is known in several other localities. 

The average production for the last three years (l‘,):,(6-37-38) has been 52,000 

tons. 

Most of the chromite is exported, but from the remainder chromite bricks of 
high quality are made for the steel industry. 

Coal 

The coalfields of India are of two ages, Lower Gondwana (Permian) and 
Tertiary which suyiply 93 and 2 per cent of the output respectively. 

Coal-ininiiig is India’s mo.st important mineral industry employing about 
200,000 persons for an output of 23,343,906 tons in 1938, with an estimated value 
of Bs. 10,CiL2'3,335 or £7,942,077. India comes ninth on the list of the world’s coal- 
producing countries, with 2 per cent of the total. 

The railways are the principal customers, taking about one-third of the 
output, followed by the iron and steel industry, which takes two and a half million 
tons annually, from which n recovery of about 71 per cent of hard coke is obtained. 
'I'he remainder is distributed among factories, power-stations and smaller 
industrial concerns and the shipping industry. The domestic consumption of 
India has been estimated at about two million tons annually, which is negligible 
for a population of 330 million, but efforts are being made to popularise soft coke 
as a dorae.stio fuel. 

The last throe years have seen a considerable increase in exports to foreign 
conntrieH, chiefly Burma, Ceylon and the E'ar East, the figure for 1938 being 
1,343,033 tons. 

A Goal Grading Board, under Government, arranges for the classification and 
certification of the coal exported, so that buyers overseas may rely on the quality 
supplies. The following are the grades fixed by the Board ; 

Low VopATiPK OoApa. HtOH Volatile Coals. 

Selected Qrade Ui) to 13 percent ash and Up to 11 per cent ash ; over 6,800 
over 7,000 calorises or 12,600 calories or 12,240 B. T. Us. and 

B. T. Us, under 6 per cent moisture. 
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Grade No. 1—Up to 15 per Up to 13 per cent ash ; over 

cent ash and over G,500 6,300 calories or 11,340 B, T. Us. 

calories or 11,7000 B.'l'.Us and under 9 per cent moisture. 

Grade No. 2 —Up to 18 per Up to 16 per cent ash j over 6.000 

cent ash and over 6,000 calorics or 10,800 B.T.Us and 

calories or 10,800 B.T.Us. under 10 per cent moisture. 

Grade No. 3—All coals inferior to the above. 

Dr, C. 8. Fox has estimated the total amount of coal in the I.ower Gondwana 
Coalfields of India to bo 60,000 million tons, of which 20,000 million tons may lie 
considered workable, i.e., it is in seams over four feet in IhirknesB, averafres 20 per 
cent ash (does not exceed 25 per cent on a mixture-free basis) and lies within l.OCiO 
feet of surface. 

Keservea of good quality coal, in seams of more tlian four feet in thickness, 
an ash content of 16 per cent on a moisture-free basis, and lying within 2,000 feet 
of the surface are now 4,850 million tons. Of this about 1,400 million tons are 
coking coal. 

Coal was discovered in the Kaniganj field, about 130 miles from Calcutta, 
in 1774, but mining did not really start unlit 1814. From that date until the 
railway reached Baniganj in 1855, coal was bo.ated in CalLUtta on the Damoder 
river. By the begituiing of this century other fields, especially Jharia, had been 
opened out by railway connections and expansion of output was uninterrupted until 
1919, with an all-India output of 22,628,039 tons in that year. In the following year 
it dropped to 18 million tons in round figures and since then it has lliictnated 
between 20 million tons and 24 millton tons, but a distinct improvement set in 1937 
(25 million tons) and 1938 ('28’3 million tons). 

Pit's mouth values, which had kept between lls, 2-8 and Rs, 3-8 a ton from 
the beginning of the century to the middle of the great War, stood above Ks. 7 
during 1922 24 and then commenced a slump to bctvveen its. 2-14 and Rs. 2-12 in 
1934-36, from which they are only now recovering. 

The coalfields of Bihar and Bengal account for about niiio-tenth of India’s 
outputJharia, Raniganj, Bokre, Giridih and Karanpura being the principal ones 
in order of outimt. 

The Jharia field is the main source of coking coal of metallurgical quality. 
It contains 18 workable seams of a total thickness of 200 feet. 

In the Raniganj field the coals of the lower measures (Barakar) arc low vola¬ 
tile, high fixed carbon, the belter of wliich form hard coke those of the iipjier 
measures (Raniganj) are mostly high volatile coals, and are non-coking with the 
exception of two seams. In llie upi>er measiires there are six Beams aggregating 
50 feet of coal, two of them 18 feet thick, and in the lower measurcB 12 workable 
seams, with not less than four feet of coal in each. All the Raniganj coals are 
good steam-raiseiB, 

The Bokaro field is remarkable for the great thickness of its seams, up to a 
maximum of 126 feet of solid coal, which enables them to be won in vast oiicn 
quariics. Two of the seams are of good coking quality. 

The Giridih field, though small, produces the best metallurgical coke in India, 
made from the slack, while the lump coal is burnt in locomotives by the State 
Railways. 

The large Karanpura field h.aB recently been oitencd out. It also has remark¬ 
ably thick seams up to a maximum of 90 feet, and some of its coal yields coke, if 
mixed with certain Jharia coals, 

Outside Bihar and Orissa there are important coalfields in the Pench Valley 
of the Central Provinces, in the Korea and Talcher States of the Eastern Slates 
Agency and at Singaieni and Tandur in Hyderabad State, 

The remaining coalfields have each outputs of less than 300,000 Ions annually. 

Gypsum 

Gypsum is the bedded variety of the mineral which in its crystalline form is 
known as selenite and when massive as alabaster. When calcined it is the well- 
known ‘Plaster of Paris.’ 

It is a mineral characteristic of arid conditions, deposited in lagoons and salt 
lakes, and in India is widely developed in immense quantities, in the Cretaceous 
beds of Trichinopoly district, Madras, the Eocene of Baluchistan, Punjab, and the 
North-West Frontier Province, and associated with the Salt Marl in the Salt Range ; 
Bub-recent deposits are those of Nagpur in Jodhpur and Jamsar in Bikaner. 

52 
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_ . The^Prodiiction of India has reached 70,000 tons, chiefly from Jhelum district, 
runjab, Bikaner and Jodhpur biateB, and Tiichinopoly diefcrict;, Madras, 

Gypsum is extensively used in cemeiitg and plasters, as paints and fillers, 
and as a ‘top-dressing’ in agriculture. 

llmeoite, Monazite and Zircon 

It is convenient to treat these three minerals together, as they are all 
touiid (with rutile, garnet, &c.) concentrated by wave action, in the beach sands 
of Oi'avancore for about a hundred miles along the coast on each side of Cape 
Comorin, m the extreme south of India. They arc recovered by wasbina and 
magnetic separation. ° 

The industry started in Ibll, on monazite alone, which was then used ns a 
source of thoria for gas mantles, and in 1918 the output reached 2,118 tons. It 
then practically died out, to one liundredwoight in 1925, presumably owing to' the 
supjilaiitiiig of incandescent gas, lighting by electricity, but in 1922 the recovery 
of ilmenite and zircon had commenced and increased so remarkably that in 1938 
the output of ilmenite attained 252,220 tons and of zircon 1,450 tons. 

Ilmenite is the source of titania, a valuable white paint and used in certain 
alloys ; zircon yields zirconia, a higli-grade refractory, and also an alloy material. 

Concurrently the output of monazite recovered, rising to 6,221 tons in 1938. 
This is no doubt partly due to cheaper costs, as monazite is now a by-product 
ui the much largoi; scale production of ilmenite. but also to the discovery of uses 
for the Cerium in monazite, in such compounds as the spark-producing elements 
in pocket lighters, the tips of tracer bullets, and in searchlights and ultra-violet 
lamps. India is now the world’s main source of tlicse minerals. 

Iron 

In ancient times the people of India seem to have acquired a fame for 
inetalluvgic.al skill, and the reputation of tlie famous wootz steel, whicji was 
certainly made in India long before the Cbristian era and cx]!orted to the 
Mediterranean lands to be worked into the ‘Dama-scus’ blades, has probably 
co]itril)uted to the general impression tliat tho country is rich in iron-ore of a high 
class. Its qualities, however, were not derived from any special virtues in tho ore 
but from the feel, charcoal, and from the p.ainstaking treatment of the iron, after 
the reduction of the ore, by rciaaited hainmeiings, re-hcatings and carburisation 
in charcoal, aiiticiputitig tlio cemontatiou process for crucible steel. 

One of the finest exnmt.)los of antuent Indian craftsmanship is the pillar at 
the Kutb Miuar, soutli of Delhi; tJiis is made of skilfully forged wrought iron 
23 feet inches in leiigtJi, over a toot in diwucter, and weighing six tons It is 
believed to date from about 415 A.D. _ 

It is true that throughout tlie Peninsula, which is largely occupied by ancient 
crystalline rocks, quartz-iiaematite and quartz magnetite schists are very common, 
but most of these oeeurreaces consist of quartz and iron-ore so closely intorbanded 
that only a highly siliceous ore of low grade (up to 40 ])er cent iron) can be obtained 
and magnetic concentration has not been successful, owing to the intimate 
intermi.Ktiue of tho quartz, magnetite and haematite. 

For a number of years, however, haematite ore-bodies of great size and 
ricbncss have been recognised in a belt running through the Singhbhum disti’ict 
of Bihar, the Eastern Htates, and Orissa, and constituting what is one of the most 
important groups of iron-ore deposits of the world. 

It has been calculjited that there are 3,600 000,000 tons of this high-class 
haematite available, forming the upper portions of great ridges, rising 1,500 feet 
or more above the plain, along which for many miles the ore can be 'cheaply 
quarried in benches, by gangs of unskilled labour, and loaded straight into trucKs 
little or no selection being necessary. ' 

At, for instance, Tata’s Naomundi Mine, the average day’s run of ore is 62 
per cent iron, and they can arrange consignments to the works of anything up to 
69 per cent iron, the latter containing only 1 per cent of impurities, theoretically 
pure haematite containing 70 per cent of iron and 30 per cent of oxygen Ore 
containing less than 60 per cent iron is not used by the two large'producing 
companies ; the Mysore Iron and Btnel Works use 55 per iient to 64 per cent ore ^ 
Between 1830 and 1875 many attem])ts were made to produce iron on a com¬ 
mercial scale, using charcoal as a fuel, but all were failures, in spite of the genius 
of J. M. Heath, who first used manganese in the production of steel. 
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IRON AND OTHER MINERALS 

In 1875 trials were made of Indian coke at Kulti, on the Eaniganj coalfield, 

at a plant which afterwards became that of the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., and first 

succeeded in smelting iron on modern lines. . . 

The first furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., weie blown m m 
1911-12, followed ten years later by the Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltd,, and the 
charcoal-iron furnace of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. 

Since the beginning of the present century the annual production of iron-are 
in India has risen from 65,000 tons to 2,743.675 tons in 1938, representing 1,539,889 
tons of iron smelted. 

India is now the second largest producer of iron and steel in the Empire, 

excelled only by the United Kingdom. „ tt i j 

Her reserves of ore are about thrce-tiuarters of those of the United btates and 
are of better quality, than the bulk of the American deposits. 

The ores are believed to have been originally banded haematite quarteites, the 
quartz of which has been leached and replaced to some extent by haematic. 

Typically they run about 64 jicr cent of iron, sulphur is nsunlly below 0'03 
per cent, and phosphorus varies from 0'03 to 0.8 per cent. Titanium is low. 

As these reserves are much larger than the available amount of coal suitable 
for making metallurgical coke, it would seem that India can, sooner or later, spare 
great quantities of ore for export. 

In 1938, 264,151 tons of ore were exported to Japan. In that year, the total 
exports of pig-iron from India were 525,254 tons, of which 323,046 went to Japan, 
and 129,824 to the United Kingdom. 

Kyanite and Sillimanite 

Kyanite and sillimanite (and andalusite) are sillicates of alumina, all of which, 
when heated sufficiently highly, change to ‘nudlite-’ 

Mullite is a valuable refractory material for the construction of furnaces, espe¬ 
cially for glass manufacture and in electrii;al work. 

Nearly all the Indian kyanite at present on the market is quarried at Lapsa 
Burn, Kharsawan State, Bihar, and the average production for the last three years 
(1936-37-38) has been approximately 27,000 tons. 

Sillimanite-corundum deposits are known in Nongstoin State in Assam, and 
at Pipra in llewa, but transport difficulties have been against production ; there has 
also been a small output of sillimanite from Travancore. 

Magnesite 

Magnesite production commenced in India in 1902, from the “Chalk hills” in 
the Salem district, Madras, where tire quantity of the mineral is practically inex¬ 
haustible ; it occurs in a network of veins over an area of 44 square miles, standing 
up to a height of 140 feet in hillocks, from which it is quarried. 

It is calcined to form either ‘canstie’ magnesia at a temperature of about 800" 
C or ‘dead-burnt’ at about 1,700° C. Caustic magnesia is the principal ingredient 
of ‘Sorel’ or ‘oxy-chloride’ cements and dead-burnt magnesia is a refractory used 
to line the furnaces in basic steel process, for which the bricks made in India are 
stated to be superior to the Austraiian bricks which they have supplanted. 

The Indian production is about 26,000 tons annually, of which roughly 2,500 
tons is from Mysore and the remainder from Salem. 

Manganese-Ore 

Deposits of manganese-ore are widely distributed in the ancient rocks of 
Peninsular India, and since the beginning of the century India has shared the 
position of the world’s chief producer with Russia, sometimes one leading, sometimes 
the other. 

As the demand for manganese is governed by its uses in the manufacture of 
steel, it is subject to great vicissitudes as the heavy industries rise and fall with the 
calls from trade and the manufacture of munitions. 

This was particularly the case during the world trade slump in the years 
1930-33, when India’s production dropped to a lirtle over a fifth of that of five 
years previous, with a value of less tlian one-nineteenth. 

Recently, however, there has been a recovery, with the result that the production 
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of India, for the first time in the history of the industry exceeded one million 
tons in 19;17. 

The Iniited Kingdom, Japan, tlie United States and France, have been the 
princiiial customers. 

The i:irincii)iil areas in which manganese-ore is mined are the Balaghat, Nagpur 
awl Bhandara (lisUic.ts in the t'entral Provinces, Sandnr State and Vizagapatam 
in Madras, the Pancli Maiiais district in Bombay, Singhbhiim district in Bihar and 
the adjoining Slates of Keonjliar and Jlonai. 

'Ihu ores arc luixturcs psiloinelanc, braiinite, and pyrolnsitc, and tend to form 
hills, so that (inavrying is easily and cheaidy carried out by gangs of unskilled 
labour. Many of the ore-bodies are of great size. The main disability under which 
the industry labours is the disfeincc of the larger deposits from the nearest seaports. 


Steatite 

This mineral, also knorvn as soapstone, potstojie talc and agalmatolite, and 
in its iiowdered foim as “h'lencli ch,alk” is one of the most ^'arionsly used industri¬ 
al minerals, in mnltitudinons minor w'ays, from idols and slate-pencils to switch- 
hoards and chemical tanks, and, powdered, from anti-adliesivcs, po!i.sliers and fillers 
to fiice-iiowdcrs. 

Tlie annual production of India is reported as about 18,500 tons in 1938, the 
(Jiief sources being Jaiiuir f8tate, Guntur district in Madras, and Jubbulpore 
district in the Central I’rovinccs, but there are numerous other minor deposits and 
probably a good deal of it does not come into the statistics, 

Mica 

India is the world’s leading producer of sheet mie,!, which is mined mainly 
in Hazaribagh and Gaya districts in Bihar and Nellore in Madras, and to a minor 
extent in other districts in Madras and in Tonk State and Ajmer-JMerwara in Ea}- 
pntana, about 80 per cent coming from Bibar and most of the remainder from 
Nellore. 'i'liis pre-eminence in the worid’s markets is due largely to the excellent 
quality of the so-called “Bengal ruby” mica of Bihar, but also to the great manual 
dexterity and cheapness of the aboriginals, mainly women and children, who trim 
and split the mica with crude soft-iron sickles (or shears in Nellore). So much 
is this the case that there is an appreciable import o£ block mica into India, to be 
re-exported in the form of splittings. Mica has been used in India for centuries 
for decorative and medicinal purposes. 

Tlie mica occurs as “books,” giant crystals which have been found, exceptional¬ 
ly, as largo as 30 feet in diameter, in great veins of pegmatite traversing mica 
schists. The mica, whicli is muscovite, occurs with felspar and quartz, and other 
minerals such as beryl, which from Ajmer is exported as an ore of beryllium. 

'i'he export of mica from India amounted to 297.343 ewts. in 1937, most of it 
going to the United Kingdom and the United Btates, 

Petroleum 

Pctrolcnra has been successfully exploited in the Tertiary rocks at the extreme 
ends of the great plain of Indo-Gangetic alluvium, at Digboi in Assam and in the 
Attock district, Tunjab, south-west of Rawalpindi at both of which places there aro 
refineries. 

The Digboi oil is particularly rich in wax. South of Digboi, in the Burma 
Valley of Cachar, are two olher fields, Badarpur, which has proved disappointing, 
and Masipur, from winch output has not yet been obtained. 

In Attock petroleum is being produced from two fields, Khaur and Dhulian, 
8 miles apart, tbo latter having recently been most successful, after great persever¬ 
ance ill the face of difiicnlties at Khaur. 

in 3938 the production of Digboi was 6G million gallons and of Attock 21T 
million gallons in round figures. 

Sulphur 

I.arge deposits of high-grade rock sulphur have been discovered at Koh-i-Sultan 
in Baluchistan by the Geological Survey of India. 
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The proved amount at Koh-i-Sultan is 85,000 tons of sulphur-bearing rock with 
an average sulphur content of about CO per cent, although larger quantities of this 
high-grade material, say, 100,000 tons, may be anticipated. A further 3(0,000 to 
400,000 tons of 35 per cent sulphur-benriiig rock can be obtained by mining at 
another locality near Sanni which can be developed to yield more from the lower 
Strata. Smaller deposits have also found in other iilaces. 

Dr. O. iS. Fox of the Geological Survey of India, who reported the discovery, 
is of opinion that altogether some .500,000 tons of sul| hur-bearing rock carrying 
roughly 35 per cent sulphur may be available, but this has yet to be eetablished 
and even larger quantities may be available from these areas. 'I'he (Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India also have in hand invcstigalions of several other sulphur occurrences. 

The importance of these finds may be judged from the fact that sulphuric 
acid can be directly manufactured from rock sulphur witli a content of (iO per cent, 
and pure sulphur can be extracted from this rock sulphur by a simple physical 
process. 

Natural sulphur was first discovered in Baluchistan more than 40 years ago 
by the Geological Survey of India at Koh-i-Sulian and 30 years ago at Sanni. But 
one of the mines at Sanni caught lire and the prospecting operations had to be 
stopped and the mines closed. Since then it had contc to be thought that there 
were no other sulphur deposits in the country. 

Another method of obtaining sulphur has also been developed recently by the 
Board of Industrial and Scientific. Ivcsearch. It is by the burning of iron jiyrites. 
Pilot plant experiments have shown that this process enables pure Bulphur to be 
produced at a very reasonable price. In this process a by-product, iron oxide, is 
also obtained which can be used in the paint industry. 

In fact, this process by itself would ensure a perennial supply of sulphur, as 
there is plenty of iron pyrites available in India. 'Ihere are evidently fairly attrac¬ 
tive supplies obtainable in Bihar, and deposits have also been located recently near 
Solon in the Simla Hills and others in the Tinnevelly district of Madras, but none 
of these deposits have fully proved yet. 


India’s Jute Industry 

Considering that the exports of raw and manufactured jute constitute about 
one-quarter of the total value of the exports of Indian merchandise it comes as a 
surprise to most people to learn thiit, on the average, the jute crop is the product 
of only per cent of the total cropped area of British India. The cultivation of 
jute is confined almost entirely to the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Assam in 
North-east India and, of these, Bengal is the predominant producer, accounting 
for about 80 per cent of the total outturn of raw jute. Yet, even in Bengal, the 
area under jute is only a small percentage of the ciillivated area, varying from 
about six to nine per cent. It may further be remarked that jute is probably the 
least known of the important eoramercial fibres though, in bulk, its annual 
production ranks second only to that of cotton. This is almost certainly due to the 
fact that its commercial history extends to only a little more than a century while 
that of wool, llax, hemp, silk and cotton goes back many centuries. 

What is Jute ? 

Jute is the fibre extracted from plants of the Genus Corchorus. The two 
species cultivated for the production of fibre are Vajmilaiu which produces what 
is known to the trade as white jute and in the jute districts as pat or koshta, and 
Olitorius which gives ns the fibres known as daistec (desi). tossa and bogi. Anotlier 
fibre called mesta is also used in the jute trade hut it is the fibre of a plant called 
Hibiscus Cannabis and is botanically distinct from Corchorus. The quantity pro¬ 
duced is relatively small. The jute plant is an annual one and grows in a single 
stem without branehes or twigs though these may begin to develop high up as the 
plant nears maturity. Premature branching atunlB the growlh and spoils the fibre 
and it is desirable that the plants should be ready for cutting before any twigs are 
developed. The plant consists of a central woody stick round which there is a bast 
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layer in which the fibre is developed. It prows to an average height of eight to ten 
feet but much taller plants are fnijiient. 'Jhe yield varies very considerably accor¬ 
ding to the disirict, the nature of the soil, river and weather conditioiiB and the 
seed used. An average yield is about IG maunds ])er acre but yields as high as 40 
inaunda have been recorded. The average yield appears, however, to have declined 
as cultivation baa extended to areas which are possibly not quite suitable or where 
the ryots (cultivators) arc inaiitliiicntly skilled in the cultivation of the |)laut. For 
instance, the Collector of Mymensingh repiortcil in 1878 that tlie average yield of 
the crop in Myniensiiigh district as ascertained l)y the crop cutting experinients 
was 24 mannds per acre. 'J'lie fibre consists on the average of about 6 per cent of 
the weight of the green plant. 

The fibre obtained from Cnpsularis, the white jute of the trade, may vary in 
colour from white or cream colour to dark grey but the colour is largely deter¬ 
mined by the water in which the plants arc retted. 'I'he Olitorius fibre, Lossa, bogi 
or daissec is of a finer texture, softer to the touch and stronger than white jute. 
In colour it varies from golden yellow to slaty l)rown and dark grey, the colour 
in this case also being iutluenced by the retting water. 


Cultivation 

Capsularis, wliite jute, is grown on both low and high lands. Low-land 
Bowings commence in February and sowing may bo done on the high lands as late 
as May. It is essential that low-land sowingB should take place early because these 
lands are subject to iunuudatioii as a result of the seasonal rise in the rivers and 
it is desirable that sowing should be done in time to enable tlie plants to reach 
maturity before the rising rivers enforce cutting of the crop. In most seasons, 
however, much of the low-laud crop has to be cut before maturity and, in conse¬ 
quence, the yield in these districts is low. The period for harvesting white jute 
varies from early June until September according to the disirict, the river levels 
and the times of sowing. 

OUtorious is mainly a high-land crop and is sown later. It does not thrive 
in water-logged ground. The period of harvesting varies from August to October. 
About 0 seers of seed per acre are required for sowing C'apsularis and 4 seers per 
acre for Olitorius though, of course, much depends on the quality of tlie seed. 

There are, of course, various “(jiialities” known to the trade under different 
names but these are not botanically different and the variation in quality is usually 
attributable to the district in which they arc grown or the method by which the 
fibre is extracted. 

Expansion 

Expansion was slow to begin with but twenty years later there were over four 
thousand five hundred looms at. work on the banks of the Hooghly, I’eriods of 
prosperity were followed by ra))id increases in the number of mills and the amount 
of raaebinery and it usually happened that the productive capacity outstripped the 
consumption and depression followed boom. It was these circumstances which led 
to the foundation of the body now known as the Indian Juto Mills’ Association, 
one of whose chief objects was and is to endeavour to regulate production in accor¬ 
dance with demand. The following table will give an idea of how the industry 
has grown— 


Year 

No, of Loo 

1859 

192 

1879 

4,572 

1899 

14,000 

1909 

30.700 

1919 

39,.500 

1929 

51,000 

1939 

68.700 


As the mill industiy progressed the haiid-loom industry declined but it was 
not until the eighties of last century that band loom jute fabrics disappeared from 
the annual statistics of the export trade. It is interesting also to note the wide 
distribution of these hand-loom products which were shipped to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, North and Kouth America, Burma, Java, China, Australia and 
Africa. 'I'hese hand-loom goods did not, of course, have the regularity of factory- 
made goods and, in the early days of the Calcutta mill industry, manufacturers* 
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who had to compete only with hand-loom goodrf, paid little heed to consistency in 
sizes, weights and counts. Dundee, on the other hand, had established a reputa¬ 
tion for a consistently high standard of production and when Calcutta manu¬ 
factures began to reach consumers who were accnstoined to handling Dundee goods, 
much troble follovyed until Calcutta mills realised that they had to give their 
customers goods which conformed consistently with the specifications. 

Extraction 

The plants are usually cut just after flowering ns this time is considered to 
be the best for yield of fibre though earlier cutting may give finer fibre. Plants 
cut after the seed pods have formed give a coarser fibre. 

Alter cutting the plants are tied in bundles and left for two or three days 
to allow the leaves to wither and drop off. The bundles are then submerged in 
water where they are allowed to remain for a period which may vary from ten 
days to three weeks. This is to some extent determined by the size of tlie plants 
but it also depends on whether the water has been previously used. If it has been 
iisi'd before, the time required for retting is shorter. The retting process con.sisl8 
in the fermentation of the soft pith of the plant which dissolves and leaves the fibre 
which can then be easily separated from the stick. The fibre is then washed, dried 
and made up into bundles ready for the market. 

Early History 

Jute has been grown in Bengal from time immemorial and the fibre wsg used 
for the making of twine, ropes, matting and even clothing for the poorer txiople, 
spiuuiug and weaving being done by hand with primitive apparatus made mainly of 
bamboos. Coarse cloth, called Chuttees, or gunity chiits, was made in lengths suit¬ 
able for sacks and during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the niuetecth century a large export trade in baud made gunny bags and 
cloth had developed. It is recorded that in 1850-51 over nine million pieces valued 
at over Us. 21 lakhs were exported from Calcutta and the height of the hand-loom 
industry was reached in 1805 60 when over 41 million pieces valued at over Ks, 83 
lakhs were exported. 

The first recorded instance of jute fibre being sent out of India is the dispatch 
of a sample by the Board of Trade in Bemgal in llDl. At this time the Directors 
of the. East India Company instructed their officers to investigate the suitability of 
indigenous fibres for tlie maniifacliiro of ropes for their ships nnd from 1792 
onwards it is recorded that small consignments of jute along with Indian grown flax 
and hemp were sent to l.ondon. In 1796-97 65 tons of into fibre were exported—19 
tons to England, 6 to the United States and 10 to IJambiirg, Various other 
consignments followed and were mostly used for the manufacture of ropes, twine 
and door-mats. In 1820, at Abingdon, in Oxfordsl.ire, jute was, for the first 
time in England, spun into yarn and used in the manufacture of carpets. 
Two years later a consignment reached Dundee wldch was then the centre 
of the flax iiidnstry iii .Scotland but the flax siunners were unable to make 
satisfactory use of it and, after the failure of experiments extending over 
three or four years, the remainder of the eonsigiiment was used for making ropes. 
Dundee flax spinners were not, however, to bo beaten iiiid they continued to experi¬ 
ment with the mixing of jute with flax with the result that the stipulation “free 
from Indian jute” became quite common in contra<'t8 for flax yarns and cloth. In 
1835 the flax crop was a failure and adulterntioii with jute became so common that 
notice of it was taken in the press. 'I'hc demand for jute was such that prices in 
London and Liver[)ool rose to £17 per ton. 

Establishment of the Industry in India 

The first power-driven mill for spinning jute yarns in India was erected by a 
Mr. George Acland in 1855 at Rislira on the Hooghly about twelve miles from 
Calcutta. At first it consisted of only 48 spindles but was imu'cased soon afterwards 
to give an output of 8 tons per day. Later on weaving machinery was added but 
the first power-loom factory was that established at Baranagnro in 18,59 by the Borneo 
Company. It consisted of 192 looms with the necessary preparing and Bpiinning 
machinery and it is interesting to note that, even at that early date, this company 
obtained the services of an exiiert chemist to advise them on suitable batching 
mediums. This expert was David Waldie, the founder of D, Waldie & Co., Ltd., 
and the discoverer of Chloroform. 
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Establishment of the Industry in Dundee 

One of the early complaintH against jute was that it did not spin well heoniise 
it was too dry, lacking natural moistiire, Uy a coincidence, Dundee was then one 
of the chief centres of the whaling industry and, in 1SH2 it was discovered that, by 
the use of whale oil, jute could be rendered suitable for spinning into yarns of the 
desired weights on power-driven inardiincry. In 1835 Dundee spinners were turning 
out pure jute yams, the yarns which were used for the “adulteration” of flax canvas. 
Modifications of weaving machinery followed and, in 1833, Dundee factories were 
producing inte cloth. In the same year the Dutch Government (ilaced an order for 
into bags to lie used instead of llax bags for coffeo from the Dutch East Indies and 
by this move lirmly eslablisiied the factory-made jiite bag on a commercial basis. 
In 1810 Dundee received its first cargo—1,025 bales—of jute shipped there direct 
from Calcutta. 

'J’iie spinning and weaving of jute in Dundee continued to expand in the years 
following but the next important event in the history of the industry was tlie out¬ 
break of war wit.ii Russia in 18')1. The Baltic countries were then, as now, the 
main source of flax supplies and the war put a stop to these supplies wliile at the 
same time increasing the demand for sacks and canvas. From fSti-l to 1857 the jute 
induslry in Dundee exi)eiinc«<l its first boom, jute proving to be the most suitable 
substitute for flax. Then in 1861-65 came the ylmerican Civil War when supplies of 
cotton from the Confederate States were seriously curtailed by the Federal blockade 
and the Dundee jute industry again experienced a period of prosperity and 
expansion. 

Consumption 

In the days of the Imnd-loom industry and before jute manufacture was estab¬ 
lished abroad, the consumption of raw jnte in India exceeded the exports of raw 
jute but, as the factory iiidastry developed in Dundee, on the continent of Europe 
and in America, exports of raw jute iuorcaseil rapidly ami for many years the quan¬ 
tity of jute exported exceeded that consumed by tin; mills in India. The expansion 
of the mill industry in India gradually brought about a change and in lOOD-lO 
Indian mills for the first time consumed a greater quantify than consumers abroad. 
This coutinned to be the case uiiiil 1927-28 when exports of raw jute again reached 
parity vvith those of jnto nianui'actures. After two years exports of raw material 
declined but in ]93I-35, owing to the vohintaiy restriction of manufacture, the ex- 
Viorts of manufactures were again less than exports of raw material. 'I’iiis did not 
last long as Indian mills again increaHcd their working hours and consumption. The 
following table compares tlie annual consumption of mills in India with the quantity 
of raw jute and jute manufactures ex|>orted in recent years :— 



Indian Mill’s 

Exports of 

Exports of 

Year 

Consumption 

Raw Jute 

Manufactures 


T'ons 

Toil a 

q’ons 

1934-35 

9()7.0(X) 

783,000 

713,000 

1935-36 

i.oiatxio 

739 0(XJ 

783.000 

193H-37 

1,251.000 

872,000 

1,022,000 

1937-38 

1,.340,000 

660,000 

999,000 

1938-39 

1,167,000 

697,000 

953,000 


Factors Determining Size 

of Crop 



As the demand for Jute Manufactures expanded so the crop increased. The 
extent of cultivation has, however, varied from year to year, the chief determining 
factors being woatlier conditions and prices. Given suitable weather conditions the 
main factor is tlie iirioc prevailing during the sowing season. Another factor 
is the stock of old crop which cnltivatorB are holding at sowing time but the 
cultivators’ memories are short and they are more easily influenced by future 
prospects based on the prices obtainable at sowing time than on the prices they 
secured for the iirevious season’s crop or the amount of it which is still unsold. 

In the following table are given estimates of the outturn from 1920 to 1939 
based on the actual arrivals of jnte in Calcutta and the exports from Chittagong. 
It will be observed that there is a sudden increase in the crop in 1926-27 and that 
large crops were produced in the four years following and it may be pointed out 
that the season 1925-26 was one when prices touched record high levels. Prices 
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EXPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS 


continued relatively high till 1929-30 after which the accumulation of unconsumed 
stocks together with the depression in world trade brought about a slump in 
prices which was followed by a drastic curtailment of the crop. Since then efforts 
have been made by official and unofficial propaganda to regulate sowings in ac¬ 
cordance with prospects of demand but not much success has been achieved. The 
Government of Bengal have now, however, obtained legislative sanction for com¬ 
pulsory regulation of sowings. A census was taken of the area under jute in 1940 
and compulsory restriction of the acreage may be resorted to in respect of the 
1941 crop;— 

Thousands of Bales 


1st July to 30th June 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

In these statistics no account has bee: 
is estimated at IJ to 2 lakhs of bales anmi 


considerable and were believed to be 


(400 lbs. Net) 

75,92 
7a. 12 

57.90 

88.49 
87,18 
89,89 

122,48 
112,72 
104,42 
102,94 
100,75 
65.41 
86,63 
89,44 

97.91 

81.49 
106,97 

99,58 
80,12 

taken of village consumption which 
ally, of stocks remaining upcountry at 


the end of each season, or of arrivals by road. Ktoeks retained upcountry are often 


eiy large in the years 1927 to 1929. 


Formerly statistics of road arrivals were available but they were discontinued 
some years ago. Since the advent of the motor lorry, road traffic has, however, 
increased and the 2 per cent usually added to cover this traffic may not be 
sufficient. 

Development of Export Trade 


In the early days of the jute industry in Dundee jute manufacturers con¬ 
centrated mainly on sacking and coarse fabrics but, as the industry developed, 
they turned their attention to 6ner cloth. So in Calcutta for many years little 
attempt was made to produce anything but heavy sacking and coarse hessian. The 
superiority of Dundee goods was for long complacently accepted but, as Indian 
labour became more skilled and manufactures more euterprisiiig Calcutta mills 
began to turn out a better class of goods. Tn the nineties of last century Calcutta 
goods established themselves in the North American burlap market where there 
had been up to then a strong prejudice in favour of Dundee goods. The proportion 
of machinery engaged in the manufacture of hessian cloth gradually increased but 
it was not until 1903 that the number of looms engaged in the manufacture of 
hessian cloth exceeded that of those employed on sacking and it was some years 
later still until the output of liessian cloth in tons surpassed that of sacking. 

Statistics of the export trade in the early days are somewhat scanty as the 
official returns give the quantity only in yards of cloth and numbers of bags 
which form no real guide to tire actual volume. Tonnage figures are available 
from 1918-19. The following table will give an idea ot the growth of the export 
trade in the last century. 


Exports of Manufactured Jute Goods 

Quinquennial Average 
Thousands of Rupees. 

1887-1892 ... ... ... 2,42,88 

1892-1897 ... ... ... 4,17,04 


53 
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Quinquennial Average 


Thousands of Rupees. 

1897-1903 


6,91,39 

1903-19U7 


11,31,84 

1907-1913 


16,82.62 

1913-1917 


31,31,96 

1917-1932 

• »• ... » . > 

46,99,,0 

1933-1.927 

... 

42,31,38 


Annual Exports 

Tons. 

Thousands of Rs 

1927-28 

884,700 

53,(56,53 

1928-29 

911,600 

56,90,49 

1929-30 

958,000 

61,92,68 

1930-31 

766,600 

31,85,80 

1931-32 

... ... 66.3,600 

21,92,42 

1933-33 

... ... 679,700 

21,71,18 

1933-34 

672,200 

21,37,49 

1934-3.5 

684,700 

21,46 83 

1(333-3*1 

... ... 752,000 

23,48.95 

193(3-37 

971,600 

27.94,38 

1937-38 

1,020,400 

29,07,76 

1938-39 

955,200 

26,21,97 

1939-40 

... ... '‘Not available 

48,76,17 


Tho vahie of the jute goods exported reached its peak in 1928-29 when it 
was nearly fi£ty-se\'en crorcs of iuj>cc6 and the greatest volume was in 1937-98 
when it exceeded one million tons. The highest value per ton was, however, in 
1918-19, when it was Its. 772 and tho lowest value ooineided with the greatest 
r'olume in 1937;38 when the value per ton was only Es.285. 

As the Crimean War aud the American Civil war had brought prosperity to 
the Uniulee industry so the war of 1914-18 gave a great imuotus to the jute 
industry in Calcutta. Hugo orders were received for sand-bags but these were 
not the only into goods required for war purposes, sacks andbags of all kinds 
being reiiuireu for the ti-ansj’Ort of foodstuffs and other materials to the Armies in 
the field and the Calcutta industry experienced a period of imjiaralleled prosperity. 
With various vicissitudes this prosperity eoutimied on a smaller scale until the 
w'orld-wide trade depression of the nineteen-thirties set in and a glance at the 
foregoing tabic of exiiorts reveals how the industry fared. The slum was not, 
however, entirely due to the trade depression but in large measure to the expansion 
of productive capacity which, as was pointed out above, has in all periods of 
prosperity, tended to outstrip the demand. 

Some months before the outbreak of the present war the Indian industry 
received large orders from the British Government for snnd-bags and further orders 
were received after war was declared. Calcutta mills have also been engaged in 
tho manufacture of other materials such as canvas and camouflage cloth and 
experiments ai'c being carried on with a view to producing other goods to meet 
war requirements. 


Crop Expansion 

From being a comparatively crop producing fibre for a cottage industry jute- 
growing has expanded until it is the most important money crop of the peasantry 
of North-east India. In spite of that its cultivation has not been to any great 
extent more widely distribnted than in its early days. There has, however, been 
some extension in recent years in Assam, where settlers from Bengal have been 
chiefly responsible for this development. Regular statistics of acreage and outturn 
of the jute crop in the early days are not available until the nineties and no esti¬ 
mates of the crop appear to have been made rriitil the publication of Hem Chunder 
Kerr’s reiiort in which it was estimated that, in 1872, the area under jute in Bengal 
—which at that time included Bihar and Orissa—was 926,0(10 acres with an outurn 
of 1,35,68.000 maunds. In 1888 the outturn was estimated at 42 laklis of bales 
(400 lbs. net). Annual Forecasts of the acreage and outturn began to be issued in. 
1892-93 and in that year the outturn was estimated at 57 lakhs of bales. This was 
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regarded as inadequate for consumers’ needs and Dundee Manufactures sent represen¬ 
tations through the India Office suggesting that steps should be taken to increase 
the size of the crop. Propaganda was undertaken by the Government of Bengal 
and seed of aj^proved varieties was distributed in following seasons. In the early 
years of the present century the Bengal Department of Agriculture commenced ex¬ 
periments with a view to discovering the varieties which gave the best outturn, 
those best suited to particular districts and the effect of manuring, etc. Investigation 
has been continuous since then and new varieties have been developed which give 
higher yields of fibre per acre though, at times, there have been complaints from 
the trade that has been achieved at the expense of quality. 


Overseas Markets 

In recent years overseas consumers of raw jute have taken, on an average, 
about forty per cent of the crop. As is natural from its early connection with the 
industry and its development, Great Britain is the largest overseas customer, taking 
between twenty and twenty-five per cent of the total exports of raw jute. Germany, 
the United States of America and France are also, in normal circumstances, large 
consumers. In recent years continental Kurope has taken on an average more than 
fifty per cent of the total exports and, as these markets are now almost entirely 
shut off the seriousness of the present situation can be readily appreciated. The table 
given on this page shows the volume aud value of exports in recent years to the 
principal oonsnming countries. 

The United Kingdom demand is mainly for good qualities of jute and tossa, 
and Dundee is the chief destination of the exports of daissee fibre. Exports to Ger¬ 
many were largely of lower qualities. France was a customer for fine jute but most 
of the continental countries took lower qualities which is borne out in the difference 
in standard between Dundee grades and Outport grades. The U.S.A. are a good 
market for tossa for carpet yarns. 


Volume & Value of Exports in Recent Years 


1936-37 


1937-38 


1938-39 


United 

Kingdom 

Lakhs of 
Tons. Rupees. 

Lakhs of 
Tons. Rupees. 

Tons. 

Lakhs of 
Rupees 

... 189,000 3,48 

146,000 

2,81 

181,000 

3,46 

Germany 

... 134,000 2,36 

143.000 

2,86 

138,000 

2,70 

Belgium 

... 70,000 1,24 

55,000 

1,05 

48,000 

74 

France 

... 86,000 1,58 

65,000 

1,35 

76,000 

1,50 

Italy 

76,000 1,40 

73,090 

1,51 

46,000 

91 

U. S. A. 

... 88,000 1,59 

99,000 

1,85 

31,000 

67 

Japan 

... 35,000 58 

15,000 

28 

14,000 

27 


Development and Competition 

For many years Indian mills were content to restrict their activities to the 
luinnfacture of standard sizes of hessian doth and standard makes of bags. In 
i.vcnt years more attention has been paid to what are know’n as specialities and 
imlian mills are now turning out canvas, linoleum hessian, webbing, felting, etc. 
\ development resulting from the war is the production of a union canvas made 
I cotton warp and jute weft. Other experiments are in progress and the Indian 
iiiie Mills Association a few years ago set up a Research Department where 
j ruldems connected with manufacture such as rot-proofing, waterproofing, etc., are 
l iving the attention of experts. Some years ago the Government of India 
I up a body known as the Indian Central Jute Committee and it has also 
I ililished a Laboratory for Technological Research in Calcutta as well as an 
I icultural Research Centre at Dacca. At present its activities are confined to 
I investigation of problems connected with raw jute as far as the spinning of the 

I II but it is intended to undertake further experiments at an early date. 

At, the present time the industi^ is faced with many competitors. New fibres 
:i being encouraged in many countries in the name of national self-sufficiency even 

i; lu y cannot compete economically with jute. Mechanical harvesting of crops and 

I. ic handling at ports and in transit are other threats to the industry. It is realised, 

It .1 fore, that not only must efforts be made to meet this competition but also new 

II , must be found for jute and jute goods and it is hoped that the researches and 

I , liments now being carried out will achieve this object. 
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Exports of Raw Jute 

The following statement gives a good idea of development of the export 
market for raw material and the importance of raw jute exports in India’s foreign 
trade. The largest exports recorded in one year were 897,000 tons in 1923-24 but 
the highest value per ton was Rs. 58(5 in 1925-20. 


Year. 


Quinquennial Average 
Tons, 'Thousands of 

Rupees. 

1887-1892 

• •• 

509,700 

7,40,56 

1892-1897 


559,400 

9.61,76 

1897-1902 

... ... ... 

617,900 

9,56.16 

19U21907 

... 

702,000 

16,78,49 

19u7-1912 

... 

756,000 

18.18,8.5 

1912-1917 


058,000 

20 64,36 

1917-1922 

... ... ... 

A12,000 

14,85,67 

1922-1927 


666,000 27,26,96 

Annual 

1927-28 

... 

891,900 

30,66,26 

1928-29 


897,900 

32,34,92 

1929-30 

... ... ... 

806,900 

27,17,38 

1930-31 


020,000 

12,88,47 

1931-32 

... ... ... 

586,' 00 

11,18,81 

1932-33 


563,000 

748,210 

9,73,03 

1933-34 

«.« ... 

10,93,26 

1934-35 

... ... 

752,.500 

10,87,11 

1035-3(1 


771,200 

13,70,51 

1936-37 

... 

820,600 

14,77,10 

1937 3S 

... 

747,300 

14,71,92 

1938-39 

... 

690,400 

13,39,67 

(The above figures 

are for the Government 

Manufactures 

year April to March). 


The United States of America js at present India’s best customer for manu* 
factnred jute goods. They take about sixty per cent in volume of the annual exports 
of hessian cloth, known in the States as burlap. In value they take about thirty 
per cent of the total exports of jute manufactures of all kinds. The Argentine 
Republic is the next largest customer for hessian cloth but its takings are only 
about one-third of those of the U. S. A, The United Kingdom takes about ten per 
cent of the exports of hessian clotii and Canada, Australia, the Philippines and the 
Straits Settlements are also good customers. The United Kingdom is also the 
principal customer for hessian bags and takes about thirty per cent of the exports. 
In the past two years this proportion has, of course, been considerably increased by 
the exports of sandbags to the British Government and to private customers. The 
United Kingdom also ranks as the biggest buyer of sacking cloth and it is also 
among the bigger buyers of gunny bags. In fact it takes, on an average, about ten 
per cent of the total exports of manufactured jute goods. Australia is the largest 
Duyer of sacking bags, the exports being chiefly cornsacks and woolpacks. All the 
liido-Obina and Malayan countries are good customers for heavy bags and there are 
also large exports of heavy goods to South and West Africa, 

As mentioned above, Australia is the chief market for cornsacks and woolpacks 
but she also takes considerable quantities of bran bags and twill sacking. 'J'he 
market for twills includes Egypt and the Levant, South America and South and 
West Africa, 'The East Indies and the Far East are markets tor heavy C’s. South 
America (Chili) takes nitrate bags and there is a wide selection of markets for sugar 
salt and flour bags. Grain sacks are made chiefly for Egypt and the Levant. The 
cement bag trade with the United Kingdom was formerly important but was lost 
when the cement trade adopted paper bags. Some of this trade has been recovered 
as a result of the paper shortage due to the war. The effect of the war has not 
been so serious for the trade in manufactures as for the trade in the raw jute as the 
countries of Europe which ate now cut off manufactured their own requirements 
from imported jute and took less than 5 per cent of the exports of manufactures. 



India’s Cotton Mill Industry 

There are 389 inills in India with about 10 million spindles and 200,000 looms. 
About 60 per cent of the spindles and 70 per cent o£ the looms are located in 
the Province of Bombay, the actual figures being six million spindles and 141 OOU 
looms. About half of these, i. e., 2.8o0,000 spindles and 67,000 looms are in the 
City and Island of Bombay. Ahmedabad, which is the other large centre of the 
Industry in the Province of Bombay, has nearly two million spindles and nearly 
48,000 looms. 

Bombay 

The range of cotton materials produced in these two great industrial Cities 
extends over a very wide field, and it would be no exaggeration to say that they 
are capable of producing almost any grey, bleached, woven coloured or printed 
cotton fabric in general demand. Normally, however, when catering for the Indian 
market, the bulk of the cloths produced in Bombay City consists of light texture 
cloths made from medium count yarns, but a number of mills during recent years 
have specialised in fine count cloths, which eompure in quality with the best 
exported from England, Grey and bleached plain weave cloths, such as longcloth, 
shirting, T. cloths, domestics and sheetings account lor about 600 million yards of 
the City’s total production, and the bulk of the remainder consists of dhoties— 
about 400 million yards—and coloured goods between 250 and BOO million yards. 
No detailed statistics are available as to total annual productions of bleached, i;>iece 
dyed, woven coloured and printed goods which Jlonibay City mills turn out, but 
it can be stated that during the last few years the outturn of printed goods and 
the better qualities of bleached sbiilings, cambrics, voiles and mulls has subs- 
tanlially increased. 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad normally produces approximately 1,000 million yards of piece- 
goods per annum. Her production also covers a wide field, and the outturn of 
bleached goods, coloured goods and fine count cloth is somewhat greater than 
that of Bombay City. Ahmedabad also produces dhoties and saries on an 
extensive scale, and has made considerable progress in recent years in the produc¬ 
tion of cambrics and prints. 

Madras 

The Province of Madras has more than .50 mills, but many of them ate 
purely spinning mills catering for the needs of the very imj)ortaiit handloom 
weaving industry in that part of the country. Many of the mills ate comparatively 
new and very well equipped. In the realm of cloth production, the main 
specialities of the Province are the famous Madras handkerchiefs—produced chiefly 
on haiidlooms—high class cotton coalingB, bleached shirtings and drills, and 
Service Khaki. 

Bengal 

The Cotton Mill Industry in Bengal has made exceptional progress in the 
last ten years and this is not surprising in view of the fact that Calcutta is 

probably the largest single cotton piece-goods market in the the world. Up to the 

present, production has been almost wholly confined to grey and bleached goods 
with dhoties for home consumption predominating. 

United Provinces 

The United Provinces, with Cawnpore as the chief centre, produces more 

than 225 million yards of cloth per annum. Grey and blcaclied goods account 

for more than 95 per cent of the jircduction, and the cloths produced are usually 
coarser in texture than those manufactured in Bombay and Ahmedabad since 
local cottons are almost invariably used. The main production is dhoties of the 
type used in Northern India. Other lines of manufactures for which the 
Cawnpore mills are famous are Tentage and dosuli fabrics, 

Delhi and the Punjab 

Delhi and the Punjab specialise mainly in coarse count cloths made from 
local short stapple cottons. Delhi produces considerable quantities of dhoties and 
tentage materials and excellent upholstery and tapestry fabrics, while the main 
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line of production in the Punjab, where the mill industry is in its infancy, consists 
of longcloth aud T. cloths. 

Indian States 

Production in Indian States has grown rapidly in recGnt years, and an 
extremely wide range of goods is being produced. Whilst most of the goods manufac¬ 
tured are made from coarse count yarns, there are a number of mills in Baroda 
Htate which specialise in fine count fabrics, and in centres like Indore, a large 
proportion of coloured goods are made. Appendices ‘2 (a) and 2 ;/)) give n rough 
idea of the nature and volume of production of cotton piece-goods and yarn in 
Indian mills. 

The Home Market 

According to the latest information available, mills in India during the last 
three years have turned out, on the average, about 4,000 million yards of cloth per 
annum. This enormous production with the exceptions of between 200 and hOO 
million yards exported by land and sea has been consumed in India itself. The 
production of cotton yarn has recently averaged slightly under 1,200 million ll)s. 
per annum, of which about 40 million lbs. were exported, but this may be offset 
by a similar weight of yarn imported from overseas. Out of this 1,200 million lbs. 
of yarn, about 800 was utilised in the manufacture of cloth by the power loom 
industry and the great bulk of the remainer was consumed by the htiiid-loom 
industry which has recently been producing on the average about 2,000 million 
yards of cloth per annum. The figures ate set forth in Table 1. 'J'able 2 sets out 
the cloth position in detail. 

At a first glance, it would seem that since India is still importing about 700 
millon yards of cloth per aunura, she would have difficulty in supplying the special 
wartime needs of European countries, but this is certainly not the case, since with 
markets readily available, the Cotton iVlill Industry could readily increase its output 
by a more general resort to double shift working and more intensive day shift 
operation. 'Ihe available information indicates that the luesent outturn of about 
4,000 million yards represents the production obtainable by working India’s 
total loomage for 300 days per annum and nine hours per day and a percentage of 
them working double shifts. If double shift working were more freely resorted to, 
production could be stepped up very considerably. If, for example, the equivalent 
of complete double shift working were resorted to, i.e., 18 hours per day, the annual 
output of cloth could be raised to something like 0,000 million yards, provided, of 
course, that the types of cloth manufactured did not differ greatly from those being 
turned out at present and the necessary raw material and labour could be procured. 

Table 1 

Approximate poundage of Yarn amilahle for consumption in India 
{In millions of lbs.). 


Total Indian Mill Production 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1,159 

1938-39 

1,303 

Average 

1,172 

Less —Exports by Bea 

13 

40 

38 

30 

Exports by Land 

7 

5 

7 

6 

Balance 

1,035 

1,114 

1,258 

1,136 

Imports 

29 

22 

36 

29 

Total 

1,064 

1,136 

1,294 

1,165 

Less—Exports by Sea 

1 

Exports by Laud 



• . 


Quantity of Yarn available 

for consumption in India ... 

1,004 

1,136 

1,293 

1,165 

Cloth produced in India in 

millions of pounds 

782 

864 

920 

856 

Approximate equivalent in 

Yarn (taking ICO lbs. of yarn 
= 112 lbs. of Yarn piece-goods) 

698 

771 

821 

763 

Real balance of Yarn avail¬ 
able for sale in India ... 

366 

365 

472 

402 
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Raw Material Supply 

The problem of obtainiiiR additional labour required would picsent no insuper¬ 
able diflicuHies, but as regards raw material, taking the average of the three pre¬ 
war cotton years, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry consumed on the average about 
3'4 million bales of cotton of which half a million bales were imported and 2 9 
million bales were Indian grown. The average cotton crop in the same three years 
was round about 5'7 million bales. Allowing half a million bales of Indian cotton 
for extra factory consumption, this leaves an average exportable surplus of 2‘3 
million bales. 

The exports of Indian cotton to those countries now cut off from Indian 
sources of sujiply were round about 800,000 bales in recent years. China and Japan 
may take slightly larger quantities of cotton during the war years, but even taking 
this factor into oousideration and also assuming that imports of cotton into India 
from overseas will be reduced to bare necessities owing to shipping and exchange 
difficulties, it woud seem that India will have at least 500,000 bales of short and 
medium cotton, 

Assuming an increased internal consumption of 300 million yards, a surplus 
of 250,000 hales of cotton is likely to be available in India during the war. This 
would be enough to produce another 3.53 million yards of cloth of coarse texture. 'I’be 
problem of the disposal of this additional cloth in India itself is largely dependent 
on the purchasing power of the agriculturist which is regulated by the prices he 
receives for the commodities he grows. Koughly speaking, his position cannot be 
said to have improved materially since the outbreak of war, but it has probably 
not gone worse judged by the criterion of commodity prices. Another factor which 
must bo taken into consideration in regard to India’s offtake of cloth is the probabi¬ 
lity of smaller Lmiiorts of piece-goods from the United Kingdom than the immedi¬ 
ate pre-war averages, but this can be set off for the next year or so against the 
rednctioii of the surplus output of Indian mills which has been building up bazaar 
and mill stocks iii the last two years. 

Table 2 

Approximate yardage of piece-goods available for consumption in India 
(In millions of yards), 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Average 

Total Indian Mill Production 

3,572 

4.084 

4,269 

3,975 

Less—Exports by Sea 

102 

241 

177 

173 

Ex[)orts by Land 

121 

128 

115 

121 

Balance 

3.349 

.3,715 

3,977 

3,681 

Imports 

832 

622 

672 

709 

Total 

4,181 

4,337 

4,649 

4,390 

Less —Export by Sea 

11 

10 

13 

11 

Exports by Land 

109 

88 

103 

100 

Total quantity of mill-made 
piece-goods available for 

consumption in India 

4,061 

4,239 

4,533 

4,279 

Estimated production by 

hand-loom industry 

1,751 

1,746 

2,259 

1,821 

Grand Total 

5,812 

5,985 

6,792 

6,200 


Before dealing with the question as to the extent to which the Indian Industry 
can improve her position in overseas markets, it is perbav'S desirable to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian Industry and the extent of India’s overseas markets, 
particularly Empire markets, which might be interested in obtaining greater quanti¬ 
ties of cotton jiiece-goodB and yarns from India. 

It must be remembered that one of the most important changes brough about 
by the war is that, for the time being and possibly for some years to come, many 
■Western European countries have been cut off as suppliers of manufactured goods 
to what were formerly very substantial markets overseas, similarly these European 
countries can no longer obtain the commodities they formerly purchased from 
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territories overseas. These two facta naturally have important repercussions on 
India’s export trade, On the one hand, important markets for Indian cotton have 
been temporarily closed, raiaing a problem aa to how India’s cotton surplus can 
be utilised, wliilst on tlie other hanil, the Indian Colton 'Textile Industry has been 
presented with an opportunity to aupply a much larger proportion of the piece- 
goods requirements of territories in the African Continent, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-China, Auatrnlia and New Zealand which formerly purchased large 
quantities of cotton manufaetures from Japan, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Polland. 'To the extent that Indian mills can obtain 
greater overseas markels in the territories cut off from their usual sources of supply, 
the problem of the disposal of the Indian cotton crop during the war is reduced. 

Cotton Piece-Goods 

The following tables sets out in round figures the sending of cotton piece-goods 
from India to lier chief export markets in the two immediate pre-war years, and 
in the first year affected by the pre.sent conflict :— 


Table 3 


Export of Cotton piece-goods from British India, (In millions of yards). 



1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

4 months 1940 
Apr./July. 

Ceylon 

27 

19 

24 

10 

Burma 

94 

87 

no 

39 

Straits Settlements 

24 

17 

23 

9 

Federated Malay States 

4 

3 

6 

2 

Nigeria 

13 

8 

5 

9 

Union of South Africa 

•3 

•3 

4 

4 

Kenya and Uganda 
Tanganyika Territory 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

Mauritius & Dependence 

5 

4 

8 

2 

Australia 

1 

] 

3 

3 

Portuguese East Africa 

5 

4 

7 

4 

Egypt 

24 

3 

2 

4 

Bahrein 

3 

2 

2 

•,5 

Iraq 

... 5 

2 

3 

1 

Iran 

7 

220 

4 

IHO' 

201 

89 

Other counrries 

21 

17 

20 

13 

J'otal 

241 

177 

221 

1C2 


Appendix 3 sets out India’s cotton piece-goods exports in the last three years 
in greater detail, 'J'lie year ’37-38 was a year of comparatively heavy piece-goods 
exports, bnt fignres returned to something like normal in the following year ; the 
reason for the higher exiiorts in ’37-38 was Japan’s pre-occupation in China which 
at the outset adverely affected her export trade. As the war went on, her difficul¬ 
ties were reduced and her anxiety to obtain foreign exchange made it essential to 
preserve her cotton cloth export trade at all costa. The rise in Indian cotton cloth 
exports in ’39-40 was of course due to the. European war, which stimulate the desire 
of Empire countries to trade within the Empire and thus overcome foreign exchange 
difficulties. The cutting off of German and Italian supplies of piece-goods to India’s 
most important pre-war markets iiad probably very little effect on India’s export 
trade in the first six raoniha of the war since neither Germany nor Italy did a 
very large trade in cotton goods with Middle and Far Eastern countries. 

T'he collapse of Holland, Belgium and France changed the outlook considerably, 
and new opportunities for an expansion of trade between India and the Free French, 
Belgian and Dutch Colonial possessions in Africa and the Far East had been 
opened up for India, provided that exchange and shipping difficulties could be 
overcome. It has also become evident that the British Dominions and Colonies east 
and south of Gibraltar are likely to become more interested than formerly in Indian 
cotton manufactures as a result of the war. 
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With such a very large home market, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry was 
until recently not vitally intereeted in overseas trade and until a few years ago her 
main efforts were directed towarde capturing a greater shave of the Indian i)iece- 
goods and yarn trade. While the ultimate limit has possibly not been reached as far 
as the home market is concerned, it would be true to say that for some time past, 
the Industry has been tending to produce in a number of lines, greater quantities 
than can conveniently be consumed in India itself, and this has caused a greater 
interest to be taken than ever before in overseas. This is particularly 

true of cotton mills in and near the City of Bombay, which have been 

experiencing difficulties in competing against up-couiitry mills, making cloth 
from cotton grown in tlie immediate vicinity for purely local markets. The 
excellent shipping facilities available to many parts of the world fiom the port 
of Bombay have also stimulated Bombay’s interest in ovei'seas export markets. 
Up to the outbreak of war, interest was natumily centred on the fairly adjacent 
markets such as Ceylon, Burma, the Straits Settlements, Iraq and Iran, but in Iraq 
and Iran no progress whatever has been made owing to competition from .lapan in 
the former market and Russian influence and competition in the latter. India’s large 
pre-war export market was Burma followed by Ceylon and Malaya to which in 
1939-40 India sent respectively 110 million, 24 million and 29 million yards of 
piece-goods. A substantial market which had been built up in Egypt by the 
year 19.37-38 was almost out off in the following year owing to the imposition of 
restrictive import tariffs for the benefit of the small and recently established cotton 
textile industry of Egypt. 

In 1937-38, there was a spurt in the exports of cotton piece goods to Nigeria, 
but later ou the trade to tliis country fell away considerably, the relative figures 
for 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40 being 13 million, 8 million and 5 million yards 
respectively. It is possible that the figure for 1939-40 does not really represent 
the total Indian piece-goods exported to Nigeria, as it is understood that some of 
the goods destined for that country were sent in the first instance to the United 
Kingdom. 

India has been sending cotton piece-goods to a large number of markets 
other than those just mentioned, but the quantities have been small except in the 
case of Portuguese East Africa through which territory trade has been carried on 
with the African hinterland, Bortugueso East Africa has been regularly taking 
more than 5 million yards of cotton piece-goods per annum. 

Cotton Yarn 

The following table sets out in round figures the sendings of cotton yarn 
from India in the two immediate pre-war years and in the year 1939-40 


Table 4 
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have averaged about 40 million pounds. As in the case of piece- goods, 
small quantities of yarn have been sent to a large number of markets, but 
the only real substantial market has been Burma to which 9 million, 12 million 
and If) million pounds of yarn were sent in the years 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40 
respectively, 

A good market for Indian yarn in the last four years has been Hongkong. 
Turkey and Syria took substantial quantities of yarn from India in 1937, but 
there was a great falling away in 1938-39 and 1939-10. The reasons for this fall 
are somewhat obscure, but there may be a revival in the future conourrontly with 
the revival of the cotton piece-goods trade from India to that part of the world 
via Basra, Bagdad and the Trans-Jordanean route. 

As far as the import trade in cotton yarn and piece-goods of the countries 
represented at the Eastern Group Conference is concerned, the position is somewhat 
as follows :— 

Exports to New Zealand 

The total market for cotton manufacture in New Zealand according to the New 
Zealand statistics, appears to lie about £1,600,000 sterling per annum but of this 
trade India has hitherto held only an inhnitesiinal share. The Indian ’39-40 trade 
statistics show that e.xports of cotton piece-goods to New Zealand amounted to only 
67.000 yards, which would probably represent a value of about £1,600 or less than 
l/lOth of one per cent of the total New Zelaod market. 'I’he types of goods sent 
from India were listed under the head "coloured, piinted or dyed,’" but the bulk 
would probably appear to be khaki drill. To all intents and purposes, the New 
Zealand trade in cotton manufactures has in the past been in the hands of the 
United Kingdom and Japan, the proportions being roughly United Kingdom 13/16th, 
Japan 2/16th and other countries 1/I6th. Taking all factors into consideration, 
India should be able to secure a greater share of this market during the war 
owing to the advantage which India possesses as a member of the Sterling Bloc 
countries. There should be no insuperable difiiculty in regard to freight though the 
sailings from India are not now in pre-war years. There is a lack of information 
in regard to the types of goods required by the New Zealand market, and in these 
circumstances, all that can be said is that Indian manufactures are able to supply 
practically any goods which Japan has been manufacluiing for the New Zealand 
market. 

Exports to Australia 

The total imports of cotton piece-goods into Australia appear to be round 
about 170 million square yards per annum ; in addition, Australia imports about 5 
million pounds of cotton yarn. Here again. United Kingdom and Japan hold the 
major portion of the market, United Kingdom’s share being slightly more than 
double that of Japan in the case of piece-goods and about six times that of Japan 
in the case of yarn. The share of all other eouutries immediately before the war 
amounted to 7 million yards only. The main lines of cotton piece-goods imported 
into the commonwealth appear to be of the coloured and bleached varieties with 
coloured goods predominating. There is also a substantial trade in greys including 
grey calico for bag making which hitherto has been monopolised by Japan. India 
for a iiumbor of years has had a small trade in cotton piece-goods with Australia 
and the Indian Sea-borne Trade returns show that she exported to the Common¬ 
wealth 700,000, 1 million and 3 million yards of cotton cloth respectively in the 
years ’37-38, ’38-39 and '39-40. The jump in ’39-40 is particularly noteworthy and 
while the exact hgures for current year are not yet available, it is known that the 
quantities so far exported exceed those of any previous year. A special difficulty 
which India has had in meeting this new demand from Australia is that the cloths 
most commonly required are very often of a width greater than the average mill 
ill India can manufacture, and if Australia’s full demands are to be met it will be 
necessary for her to substitute single width cloth for double width fabrics to 
some extent. A fair proportion of Australia’s special wartime requirements are 
already being made by mills in India, but the potentialities in the matter of goods 
for civilian requirements have hardly been tapped. 

Exports to Hongkong 

Up-to-date data as to the total import trade in cotton manufactures of 
Hongkong is not available at present in India. Before the Sino-Japanese war a 
large quantity of piece-goods and yarn destined for the South China markets was 
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distributed through Hongkong. In pre-war years, the total trade of Hongkong in 
cotton piece-goods averaged well over lOO million yards per annum. In addition to 
this, Hongkong imported more than 40 million pounds of cotton yarn. Two-thirds of 
the cotton piece-goods came from Japan and the bulk of the remainder from Northern 
China (Shanghai). United Kingdom trade had been falling away for many years, 
and in 1936 it dropped to the low figure of three million yards. Other countries 
among which India is included sent a total of 6 million yards of cotton piece-goods 
in 1936. The Northern China (Shanghai) mills used to be the chief suppliers of 
cotton yarn to Hongkong before the Sino-Japanese incident, and the shares of India 
and the United Kingdom were small in proportion In 1936 United Kingdom sent IJ 
million pounds of yarn and Japan sent nearly 3 million pounds of yarn to Hongkong. 
Although in the first decade of the centnry Hongkong and China were great 
markets for Indian mill-made yarn, this trade practically disappeared after the last 
war owing primarily to the development of the cotton mill industry in Japan and 
secondarily to the growth of the cotton mill industry in and around Shanghai. 

The sendings of piece-goods from India to Hongkong have never been large, 
but in the first two years of the Sino-Japanese conflict, the practical immobilisation 
of the Shanghai mills, combined with an antipathy to purchase from Japan, gave 
India opportunities of the temporary character, and in the years 1937-38 and 1938-39, 
India’s sendings of piece-goods to Hongkong were half a million and one million 
yards respectively. These totals dwindled to 1,17,000 yards in 1939-40 owing to the 
re-opening of the mills in Shanghai and the over-running of more and more of 
China’s territory by the Japanese. 

The export trade in yarn from India also received a fillip in the first two years 
of the Sino-Japanese war, sendings rising from practically nothing to 7 million 
pounds in 1937-38 and 8 million pounds in 1938-39. There was a falling away to 5 
million pounds in 1939-40 and since then India’s sendings of yarn to Hongkong have 
been even lees. 

The yarn sent to Hongkong from India is chiefly for use in small hosiery 
works, whose products were afterwards exported to the United Kingdom under a 
preferential duty, provided that the raw material used was of Empire growth and 
manulacture. The future prospects of trade between India and Hongkong even if 
ample shipping space continues to be made available, are likely to remain small. 

Exports to Shanghai 

Shanghai is the most thickly populated city in China. It is also one of the most 
important sea-ports in Northern China and is ihe main distributing centre for the very 
wide area of land covered by the waters of ‘Yang-tse’ and ‘Hoang-bo’ rivers. No 
accurate estimate regarding the extent of Shanghai's import trade in piece-goods 
and yarn is available in the absence of separate data for Shanghai only. But 
whatever the statistical position, apart from the trend towards decentralisation 
noticed in recent years. Shanghai still remains the chief industrial centre in China. 
According to the statement published by the Chinese Import Customs in ’36, there 
were in Shanghai 52 establishments manufacturing cotton piece-goods and other 
cotton manufactures. 61 making cotton clothing and 5 establishments making silk 
piece-goods and yarn, apart from several other concerns responsible for the manu¬ 
facture of a variety of articles. The Sino-Japanese war resulted in the closure of 
several cotton mills in Shanghai and this was perhaps responsible for a slight 
increase in India’s export cotton yarn and piece-goods to China in the years ’38-39. 
Recent reports, however, indicate that industrial production has been restored 
in Shanghai and this is reflected in the drop in China’s imports of cotton 
piece-goods and yarn from British India. 

There has in recent years been a steady shrinkage in the import trade of China 
in cotton manufactures due mainly to increased production in China, and for this 
reason, even though the Sino-Japanese war were to contitue for some time there 
may not be any imi>rovement in India's cotton piece-goods and yarn trade with 
Shanghai. The major portion of the textile trade was in the hands of Japan, but 
the United Kingdom held the lead in cotton yarn and threads. 

Exports to Malaya 

Malaya includes the colony of Settlements, the Federated Malay States and 
the Unfederated Malay States. The total trade of cotton piece-goods in pre-war 
years varied between 120 and 150 million yards. In ’38 the total imports were 123 
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million yards. The whole ot these imports are not aetually consumed in the terri¬ 
tories specified, the Straits Settlements in particular having a large entrepot trade 
with Siam and the Dutch East Indies. In view of the enormous consuming capacity 
of the Dutch East Indies and the fact that supplies have lieen out off from Holland, 
it is almost certain tiiat India’s trade with the Straits Settlements will expand greatly 
dnring the period of the war and signs that this is the case liave not been wanting 
during the last few inonth.s. fndia will, of course, have to compete against Japan for 
any new trade in the Dutch East Indies market, but the sentiment of the people and 
exclrange facilities are likely to favour India in this competition. Another factor 
whicli operates in favour of India is that since 19.'i4 imports into Malaya from 
foreign coiintirea have been limited under a quota system ; India being a part of the 
Empire, is outside the scope of the quota arrangement, a fact of which she should be 
able to take advantage. Whilst two-thirds of the piece-goods, consumed in or distri¬ 
buted by Malaya consist of ooloured goods, there is a substantial demand for 
bleached goods of various types similar to the finer quality of goods turned 
out by Indian mills. Piece dyed goods form about 25 per cent of the total 
trade, but in this line India’s opportunities of increasing trade substantially 
will be affected to some extent by her difficulties in obtaining adequate supp¬ 
lies of dye-stuffs. The full extent of the Malayan market for cotton yarns has not 
been ascertained, but tliat this is a fairly important market may be judged from the 
fact that in the last three years Indi.a’s ex|)orts to this territory have averaged 4 
million pounds per anmim. In the last three years India’s total sendings of piece- 
goods to Malaya have averaged 26 million yards. In 19Jl)-40 a record figure of 29 
million yards was touched and the indications are that this record will be consider¬ 
ably exceeded in 1940-41 as a result of new demands created by the war situation, 
Hitherto the bulk of India’s sending to Malaya have consisted of coloured goods, 
but the Bendings of plain bleached and plain grey have been by no means 
insignificant. 

Exports To Burma 

Only just over three years ago, Burma was an integral part of British India, 
and the exports of cotton piece-goods and yarn from all countries to Burma were 
included in the all-India Sea-borne 'Trade Statistics. The total import o£ cotton 
piece-goods from all coiuitries into Burma before the war averaged round 
about 170 million yards, of which about 100 million yards were supplied by Indian, 
whilst the remainder was shared between United Kingdom and Japan. In addition, 
Burma has regularly been importing substantial qiiantities of cotton yarn—chiefly 
coloured—the total import figures for 1937-38 and 1938-39 being 1V5 million and 
l6'5 million pounds respectively of which India supplied the bulk. 

The pre-eminent position whi.-h India holds in the Burmese market is 
primarily due to long association and proximity, assisted by the quota system 
which came into force in 1937—which limits Japan’s imports—and a system of 
preferential duties resulting from the Indo-Burma and Burma-Japanese Trade 
Agreements. 

Exports to Ceylon 

In the immediate pre-war years, Ceylon’s total imports of cotton piece-goods 
were from 60 to 70 million yards per annum. The proportion of this trade held 
by different countries has varied considerably since 1934 wlien limitations on the 
imports of the various categories of piece-goods imported from ‘foreign’ countries 
were imposed. Immediately before 1934, Japan had obtained a stranglehold on 
the market at the e.xpeiise of the United Kingdom, Holland and India, but in 
1933 the total imports of all kinds of cotton cloth from Japan were limited to 
just under 12 million yards. The restrictions on Japanese imports have since been 
relaxed and Japan is now allowed to import grey cloth without limitation and the 
restrictions on imports of Japanese prints have been considerably relaxed with the 
result that in the immediate jms-war year Japan's share of Ceylon’s piece-goods 
trade increased enormously. Since the imposition of the original quota in 1934, 
India’s cotton piece-goods trade with Ceylon has considerably improved, but she 
has been unable to make headway in iJain greys. The bulk of the cloths imported 
into Ceylon has hitherto been bleached and coloured goods with the latter prepon¬ 
derating. Greys form a small proportion of the market, but with the recent 
removal of the restrictions on Japanese greys, there are indications that they are 
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to some extent replacing bleached goods. In coloured goods, the largest individual 
line probably ooiiBists of "luugis and sarongs,” but prinls also form a siibslatiiial 
part of the trade. India’s sendings have consisted chiefly of lungis and sarongs 
and woven coloured goods, but during the last two or three years, a fair qininlity 
of prints have also been exported. The immediate prospects for Ijidia in the Ceylon 
markets have probably improved as a result of the war, and tins improvement lias 
already been reflected to some extent in the exports for_ tlie year 1939-40 which 
were more than three million yards in excess of the previous year. A great deal, 
however, depends on the intensity of Japanese competition. 

Exports to Palestine 

From the statistics available, it would appear that the normal pre-war market 
in cotton piece-goods amounted lo about 40 million yards per year of which about 
half were coloured goods—chiefly prinls—and the oilier half equally divided 
between grey and bleached varieties. Almost two thirds of the trade seem to have 
been held by Japan, the next largest supplier being tlie United Kingdom with 
about 13 per cent of the trade and the next Italy vvilh about 8 per cent. India 
hitherto has had only a very small share of the trade, but since the war and 
particularly since Italy’s entry into tlie war and the closure of the Mediterranean 
many enquiries have been received from Palestine by mills and merchants, and 
goods are being despatched via Basra, Baglidad and tlie trans-desert route. The 
freight charges of the combined sea, river and laud journey are naturally high, 
but despite this handicap exports from this country are likely to increase substan¬ 
tially during the period of the war and India can confidently hope to obtain some 
of the trade previously held by Italy and other European enemy countries. 

Exports to Rhodesia 

No information is available as to the recent sendings of Indian cotton piece- 
goods and yarns to Southern and Northern Ehodesia from the Indian Sea-borne 
Trade returns, but from other sources it has been ascertained that previous to the 
war, the totaj annual piece-goods imports into Bomhein bhodesia amounted to 
BOmetliing like 30 million yards and into Northern Ehodesia about 10 million 
vards. This trade was apparently divided between United Kingdom and India, 
but United Kingdom’s share of the market was apparently about seven limes as 
great as that of India. Japan had a small export trade amounting to 1 million 
yards per anuurn with Nonheni Ehodesia. It has not been possible lo ascertain 
exactly how Indian piece-goods reach Rhodesia but apparently a fair proportion 
go by rail from Lorenzo Marques and Beria through Portuguese East Africa. 


Exports to South Africa 

Up-to-date figures of tlie total piece-goods trade of the Union of South 
Africa and its mandated territory of South West Africa are not available at the 
time of writing, but it would appear that in 1937, the total imports of piece-goods 
into the Union of South Africa proper amounted to 220 million yards of wliicii 
United Kingdom's share was 174 million yards and Japan’s 39 million yards. 
Belgiuni also had a fairly substantial trade {chiefly in cotton blankets) amounting 
to 3 million yards and Italy and United States of America also had small shares. 
India’s share of the trade was exceptionally small owing to her inability to compete 
against the United Kingdom and Japan with the import tariffs at preseii in force. 
The United Kingdom’s predominant position is largely due to the preferential rates 
of duties accorded to her vis-a-yia all other countries With the greater prosperity 
brought about by higher gold prices the total imports of lUece-goods now probably 
greatly exceed the above mentioned figures. The trade statistics of the mandated 
territory of South West Africa are given in values only. The figure for 1937 for 
cqtton piece-goods was £9!1.(X«, of which £35,0CO represented the value of British 
piece-goods imports arid B-hofJO the value of (Jerrnan impoits. Imports from South 
Africa were valued at £")9,000, but this must have represented the value of cotton 
goods originally imported from other conntrieB. 

The imports of cotton yarn into the Union of Both Africa are comparatively 
small, but India exported an appreciable quantity (£283,000) for the first time in 
1939-40. 
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As already stated, India’s share of the South African piece-goods trade pre¬ 
vious to the outbreak of the war was negligible, never exceeding 300,000 yards, but 
in 1939-40 there was a sudden jiimp to 4'2 million yards of which half a million 
yards consisted of white goods and the remainder was almost equally divided 
between grey and coloured goods. The prospects for a greater export trade in cotton 
piece-goods and yarn to tlie Union of South Africa are favourable since the Union 
is now cut off from the supplies previously obtained from Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland, and Japan may not be able to sliip as much as formerly owing to 
exchange difficulties. India should be able to supply substitutes for the cotton 
blankets previously imported from Belgium and a large portion of cloths required 
for the making up trade and tlie cotton bag making trade. Many of the bleached 
cloths produced in India should also be readily saleable in the South African 
market. 

Exports to British East Africa 

The territories included are Kenva Colony, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory 
and Zanzibar. The total pre-war cotton piece-goods market was something like 130 
to 140 million square yards per annum. Colton yarn imports were negligible. 
About 30 per cent of piece-goods imports were grey, 10 per cent plain bleached and 
the vest coloured goods, lu the coloured i^oods ran^e, slightly more than a third 
consisted of piece dyed and sliglitly less than a third each were printed goods and 
woven coloured fahrioB, In addition to piece-goods more than 3 million cotton 
blankets per annum are imported. The grey piece-goods trade before the vyar 
was very largely in the hands of Japan, but India bad a small share amounting 
to something like li million square yards. In the bleached goods also, the market 
was almost entirely monopolised by Japan, her share being 10 times as large as 
that of the United Kingdom, the second largest supplier. In printed kbangas, a 
speciality trade, Holland had the largest share of the market in pre-war years, but 
the United Kingdom also had a eubstantial share and Japan appeared to be making 
rapid progress in competition against both countries. In printed goods, Japan held 
more than 90 per cent of the market, but India appeared to be making some pro¬ 
gress and tl\e United Kingdom still retained a smalt share of the trade. In dyed 
piecegoods, the position was very Bimilar to that in printed goods and in woven 
coloured goods, the United Kingdom before the war held the second place to Japan, 
but her total trade was only 10 per cent of that of her Far Eastern competitor. 
Small quantities of woven coloured goods were also sent by United Kingdom, 
Belgium and Holland. 

Cotton Blanket Trade 

The European countries were considerable suppliers of cotton blankets, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium, Italy and France in that order being 
the countries chiefly concerned in tliis trade. Japan was olso a considerable 
supplier of cotton blankets, her share of the tolal markets being something like 5 
per cent. India also participated in the blanket trade in East Africa in pre-war 
years, but her sbme of the market was very small. 

The Indian trade statistics show that. India’s total sendings of cotton piece- 
goods to British East Africa amounted to 81 million, b’Q million and 6 6 million 
yards in the yc.<ivs 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40 respectively. The comparatively 
high exports in 1937-38 were due to Japan’s temporary difficulties arising out of 
war with China. The beginning of the effects of the European war to be found 
in the year 1939-40, the figures of which show some improvement on those of 
1938-89. In the current year (1940-41), tlie upward trend of India’s exports have 
continued at an increased pace. In cotton blankets, which India is well adapted 
to produce, the immediate potentialities of the East Afviau markets are considorable 
since the chief previous suppliers, Geimany, Holland, Belgium and Italy are cut 
off from the East African market by the British blockade. In piece-goods generally 
there are also distinct possibilities for India in lines such as printed khangas 
formerly imported from Holland, and it is also probable that India will obtain 
a greater share of the grey and bleached piece-goods trade hitherto monopolised 
by Japan owing to India’s currency being linked to sterling. 


Industry’s Part in War Effort 

India’s exports of cotton piece-goods and yarn must be considered purely 
SB a war phenomenon since in normal times the United Kingdom is able to supply 
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the whole of her own requirements and in addition has a large surplus for export. 
The actual figures are, however, of very great interest indicating as they do the 
part which the Indian Cotton Mill Industry can play in the United Kingdom’s 
war effort. 

In this section, attention has been mainly devoted to (hose Empire countries 
actually represented at the Eastern Group Conference, and if it were desired to 
estimate the wartime prospects of India’s overseas trade in cotton textiles, it would 
be necessary to take into consideration many Empire and noJi-Einpire countries 
ratlier further afield than those to which reference has already been made. Some 
of the countries in this wider field are barge consumers of piece-goods and are 
potentially large markets for India during the war, provided that freiglit and 
exchange difficulties can be overcome, since tiiey have been cut oflf from previous 
sources of supply such as Holland, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, would welcome enquiries and samples 
from overseas markets. It would be of considerable assistance to the Association 
in dealing with such enquiries, if individual requirements were set forth in detail. 
Particulars regarding the standing, etc., of the parties forwarding the enquiry, 
together with Bank references, if any, and the terms on which they are prepared to 
do business would facilitate matters considerably. 


Paper making in India 

Historical 

Paper making in India is of some antiquity. At least one writer claims that 
a hand manufacture process bad been known and practised from quite early times. 
But we are not now concerned with the evolution of craftsmanship so ranch as its 
establishment as a modern industry. 'I'his may be said to dale from the year 1867 
when the first Paper Mill, subsequently absorbed into a larger concern, was esta¬ 
blished on the Hooghly. During fifteen years of solitary existence this .Mill made 
no very marked headway in either their technical or commercial departments. 
In 1879 a second Paper Mill in Upper India had come into production and in 1882 
the tnird Mill was registered as a public limited company. These three, with a 
couple of smaller concerns in Gwalior and Poona, were the early pioneers in an 
industry which in its early days does not appear to have made a very strong appeal 
to the industrial entrepreneur of last century. By 1925, the year which the industry 
first made an organised appeal for protection by tariff, there were 9 mills in exist¬ 
ence, whilst two more were projected. In the intervening years the number of 
mills in production has only been increased l)y two, bringing the total to 11 in '40. 
Tile relatively high capital outlay coupled with the admittedly difficult technical 
process has tended to keep down the number of paper-making concerns in India. 
For most of the time that papier has been made in India manufacturers have looked 
mainly to the domestic market for their sales, but the time has arrived when the 
paper making in India may be ranked amongst the country’s {)otentiaI exporting 
imiustries and reference is made to this aspect of the matter latter on this section. 

Raw Materials 

In its early days the Indian industry considered the manufacture of high class 
white paper rather beyond its capacity, and this was to some extent due to its de¬ 
pendence upon rags and waste paper for its raw material. But this crude pnactice 
was soon to change. Routledge in 1860 proved the virtues of Esparto—a semi- 
tropical grass-and in 1875 and 1879 reported upon the possibiliiies of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to other Indian fibres. These are only 
incomplete records of the early experiments with Indian fibres, but it is 
known that two mills made use of Moonj (Saccharum Moonja) and Sabai 
{Ischaemum Angustifolium) in their first years. Moonj seems to have held the 
field in the beginning, for it made a very good paper. Sabai, however, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment, and, therefore, soon came 
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into universal favour atnona; Indian mills. Having found in Moonj 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibre it was perhaps natural that the 
Indian mills then in operation should at that time have made no effort to follow 
up Koutledge’s researches in bamboo—a much more diflioult problem. But it is 
an interesting speculation to think of the possibilities had the technique of bamboo 
pulp maiiufaeturo received simultaneously tho atteutiou given in other countries 
to the technique of wood pulp manufacture. Pos.sibly India might have come to 
the front ns one oE the world’s most important producers of pulp and paper. What 
actually happened was that the industry based on Sabai grass, while relatively still 
in its infancy was almost put out of business by the competition of wood pulp. 
Nevertheless in bamboo it later found a new raw material of great value. 

A few details about the homely indigenous fibre which provides the raw 
material for this great Ttuliaii industry may not be out of place at this point. Both 
the Tariff Hoard of 192') and the Tariff Board of 19,11 found that the supplies of 
bamboo in areas where the other conditions wore favourable for exploitation were 
sufficient to meet tho needs of all the paper mills in India and to leave a surplus 
front which an c.vport trade in pulp could be developed. Apart from Assam and 
Chittagong, seven areas were specified as having been subjected to regular survey, 
one in Orissa, two in Madras and one in Bombay, from which the estimated yield 
of bamboo was 291,000 tons, and three in Burma from which the estimated yield 
was 16,61,000 tons. The quantity of bamboo available from surveyed areas of India 
now exceeds 6,00,000 tons against an estimate of 2,91,UOO tons in 1930-31, Additional 
supplies are obtainable from nnsnrveyed areas for which no estimates are available. 
Assuming that 2'38 tons of bamboo on an average arc required to make a ton of 
paper, the quantity of bamboo at present required by mills is about 40,000 tons. 
'There is, therefore, an ample margin of reserve suiiply available for an e-xtension 
of bamboo pulp manutactnre. In Burma, where supplies of bamboo are even more 
abundant, no I'aper mills have as yet been established 

'The advantage of bamboo as a raw material in comparison with wood is that 
the cutting rotation is on average 4 years as against 60 years for most speeies of 
wood. A disiulvantage is that when bamboos seed, they die, and in any given area 
the supply may be curtailed for a period of 10 ^’ears. Bamboos seed ‘gregariously’ 
or sporadically' and the degree of sporadic seeding varies. Recent investigations 
indicate that the seeding of bamlmos is more gradual than was at one time thought 
and does not extend to all species simultaneously. Further, the dead bamboo stems 
remain suitable for the maruifaetnrc of pulp for a considerable time, which testa 
have proved to be at least four years. 'The danger of a sliortage of bamboo in any 
given area in consequence of seeding is not, therefore, considered serious. 

After bamboo, grass is tho second^ most iudigeiious material used in India, 
'The species used for the making of pulp is “iSabai” grass which is grown mainly 
in the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and the Punjab. Whilst bamboo is the 
principal material on which the future of the paper industry mainly depends, grass 
as a constituent of paper has a recognised value and will continue to be used in 
conjunction with other mnlerials as a necessary ingredient in the manufacture of 
certain classes of paper for which special bulk or tensile strength is required, just 
as Esparto grass is used by a particular class of mills in the United Kingdom, It 
is probable that, with improvement in the quality of bamboo pulp, mills 

which can obtain supplies of both bamboo and grass, will to some extent 
substitute bamboo inilp for grass pulp on account of its relative cheapness. But in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, where adequate supplies of bamboo are not 
available, grass must continue to be the chief raw material. Waste paper and paper 
and cloth cuttings are also used as ingredients in the raannfaolure of cheaper 
classes of paper to a small extent by bamboo and grass mills and to a greater 
extent by other mills. The quantity used was 5,908 tons in 1936-37. iSuppliea are 
obtained by mills tbrough contraidors mainly from large towns where sufficient 
quantities are available for the collection of different qualities. White paper and 
paper enttings are in most requirement. Coloured tiai)er8 are sorted out from 
the white and used for the maiuifaetnre of inferior papers such as badami 
and brown packing. In most countries that make pulp, wood of the 

coniferous variety is the principal material used. In India, forests of 

coniferous trees—pine, spruce and fir—are available in the Himalays, but 
difficulty of extraction anil lack of transport facilities, have hitherto stood in the way 
of the utilisation of wood for the manufacture of chemical pulp. It jg 
doubtful if use can be made of spruce atid fir on account of the 

inaccessibility of the areas in which they grow except in the Kashmir State. 'The 
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poBsibilitieB of using pinewood are more promising. A number of auxiliary mate¬ 
rials are used in the Indian industry. Some of them are indigenous ; some have 
to be obtained from elsewhere. A limited quantity of wood pulp is imported either 
as bleached pul|) ready for admixture with bleached indigenous pulp or as 
unbleached pulp which requires bleaching along with other material. The chief 
qualities imported are bleached sulphite pulii, and easy bleaching and unbleached 
strong sulphite. Small quantities of special kinds of pulp such as aspen and kraft 
pulp are imported for special lines of paper. 


Manufacturing Indian Paper 


As the m.anuf.'icture of pulp from bamboo is exclusive to India, a brief 
description of the process should find a place in any survey of the industry, 
however brief. Imported pulp is no longer esseniial though for certain purposes 
It is sometimes added, but the best qualities of printing and writing papers can be 
made without its admixture. One of the main trends of research in recent years 
has been the increasing use of indigenous materials, which has in fact been an 
essential condition of the protection in certain categories of paper which the industry 
has enjoyed for some time. past. 

'J'he initial stage in manufacture is the crushing or chipping of the raw 
bamboo into a form suilable for the subsequent processes. This mechanical treat¬ 
ment is necessary in order to disintegrate the fibre and render it accessible to the 
chemical reagents employed in the (irocess of digestion. 'The experience of mills 
which manufacture pnip from bamboo, is tliat crushing in a series of rollers is 
more satisfactory than chipping the bamboo in ehitiping machines. The next 
process is the digestion or cooking of the disintegrated fibre, which is the chemical 
process by winch the various substances other than cellulose are dissolved. 'Jhese 
substances consist mainly of pectins and lignins in several forms. 'Two processes 
are in use, which may be described as the acid process and the alkali process. In 
the acid or sulphite process the chemicals used in the preparation of the acid liquor 
are sulphur and magnesia which in combination form niagnesia-snlphite. 'Jhc acid 
liquor is pumped into the digesters loaded with the bamboo chips by the direct 
overhead method and the temperature sknvly raised by the admission of slesm 
under pressure. The digesters consist of a miki steel sliell lined with acid-resisting 
brick and are of different capacities. After cooking is completed, the contents of 
the digester are blown off into a ‘blow pit’ from which the spent liquor carrying 
the nonccllnlose material is drained leaving the ban,boo pttip behind, 'ihe alkali 
process may he subdivided into two, the soda process in which the principal 
chemical used is caustic soda, and the sulphate piocess, and improvement on the 
soda process in which sodium Bul|)hide is mixed with a small pnoportion of caustic 
soda, q’he application of the chemicals used can be made in more than one way. 
'I'lie ‘fractional’ and the ‘cascade’ methods are those at ynesent in use in India. 
The average total period of cooking is 14 to lb hours including washing of 
the pulp. Those mills using the alkali piroccss have spocial plants for the 
recovery of chcmic,als. After the digestion or cooking process is completed and the 
pulpr drawn oil’from the digesters, the next stage is washing and straining to remove 
impurities. 'The pulp is then pumped into a concenlratov where the water is 
extracted and the concentrated pulp passed to a strong chest ready for the process 


of bleaching. 

Where grass is used it is first dusted and then loaded into digesters. Ihe pro¬ 
cess of digestion or cooking of grass is carried out in one operation at a constant pre¬ 
ssure with sodium hydroxide eitliev by the direct overhead or by the ‘fractional’ system. 
3'he pulp after digestion is broken uji, strained, washed and bleached. After comidetion 
of the process of bleaching the bleached pulp is passed to the beating house. If 
imported bleached pulp is used, it is added at this stage. The process of bleaching 
is of great importance since the quality of the paper made depends largely on 
the attainment of the correct degree of consistency in the pulp. The length of time 
required for beating deiieuds on the nature of the material from which the pulp 
is made. After beating the pulp is passed through the paper machine to emerge 


finally as paper. ., , ^ 

In recent years a good deal of attention has been paid by Indian manu¬ 
facturers to bringing their pulping and beating processes up to date, and the rapid 
improvement in the quality of Indian paper has undoubtedly been due to the 
replacement of obsolescent machinery by more up-to-date plant. There has been a 
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introduction of sizing plants, calendering and siiper-calendering 
machines, new cutting and reeling machines and guillotines for trimming, whilst as 
a whole the tendency has been to introduce the electric drive for plant where it was 
not already present. 

Markets For Indian Paper 

For the sake of clarity we might very roughly classify those categories of 
paper which enjoy tariff protection and those which do not. Protected papers 
include all kinds of printing paper with the exception of chrome, marble flint, 

poster and stereo containing no mechanical wood pulp, or in which the 

mochanical wood pulp amounts to less than 70% of the the fibre content, 
Writinj^ pEper is ftiso protected. Unprotected pEpei'S include packing and 

wrapping paper, aiticles made of paper and papier machey printing: paper 

of all sorts which contain mechanical wood juilp and stationerv The 

report of the findings of last Indian 'I’ariff Board to enquire into the 
paper industry made some interesting calculations as to the future of con- 
oo ‘■’’e industry to meet it. During the period 

1929 30 to 19.36-37 consumption increased by 6,656 tons, an annual average 
increase of tons. "I'hoy calculated tliat consumption in future miy 

fluctuate from year to year in accordance with the effect economic con- 

ditions may have on the purchasing power of the population but over a 
period of years may be expected to increase with the siuead of literacy and 
the growing demands of ediicntioiial institutions. Tliov thought it difliciilt to 
increase, hut, it was likely to he higher than in the period 
1929-.)0 to 1936-17 unless any ahiiortnal circumstances intervene. They ooosidered 
the RvorE}>e annual rate of increase duriiij^ the next few years he CBtimated 

at l,.5n0 tons per autnim, distrib«f<>d over the protected and unprofected classes 
of paper in the proportion of 6:2 and 38. On this caiciil,aiimi t)ie demand for 
protected classes of paper might be expected to have risen to 57,000 tons by 1940-41 
and of unprotected classes of paper to :i5.000 tons, a total of 92 000 tons Bv 1940- 
41 the capacity of established mills, they thought, would have increased to'63 900 
tons. The capacity of new mills under construction or definitely pvoiccted was 
thus estimated at 9;i.600 tons, but it is uiilikelv that they will be in a nosition 
to manufaettuw to their designed capacities. AsBuming an ontpnt of 80.000 tons 
and allowing for the fact that three miila are desif^ned to manufacture paper 
mainly of the unprofected chiBHCH, the production of protected claftscs of luiuer 
mi^ht flxceed the demand by Home 7.000 tons, but the total production would fall 
short of the total demand by Iw.OQtJ tons, takiiij^ protected End unprotected (dusscs 
together. 

These figures, which were compiled some two years ago before the situation 
had been so radically changed by the war, make an interesting comparison with 
a later calculation which appears in the last issue of Indian Print and Paver 
which contains a detailed statement of imports of all kinds of paper into India for 
the twelve months ending March 19:19 and which savs that, according to the latest 
information the present annual production of the 'Indian mills is'90000 tons a 
figure which excludes the output of one mill that has recently changed hands and 
has been temporarily out of production. During the immediate pre-war period 
and since the commencement of hostilities, there has been a sharp lump in output 
as the following table of imports and Indian mill production during ]9:48.39 
reveals It will be observed that by comparison with the present estimated nnnnal 
production of 90,000 tons, the Indian mills a little over eighteen months a^o were 
producing at the rate of pist under fiOOOO tons per annum, 'I'he following are 
the main beads of imports into and production in India for the year 1938-39 ;_ 

Imports 


Paper containing substantial proportions of mechanical 
wood pulp 

Old newspapers ... ... 

Writing and printing paper substantially made from 
chemical pulp 

Straw-boards, card, mill and pasteboards ... 

Indian mill production 

'Xotal consumption 


Tons. 

41,538 

47,384 

37,6.54 

27.9,57 

59,198 

212,831 
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Excluding boards, it will be seen that imports into India are divided fairly 
evenly into paper made from mechanical wood pulp, old newspapers, and paper 
made from chemical wood pulp. 

The per capita consumption of paper in India is as yet very small by com¬ 
parison with the larger countries of America, with increasing literacy, an extension 
of primary education and an advancing standard of life amongst some 40 crorcs 
of people there is obviously great scoiie for enlarging paper consumption in this 
country, and it is in fact the possibilities of the long-term future that have led to 
the extention of the industry in our midst. The full effects of the war on Indian 
conditions and particularly on production have not yet been felt, because the out¬ 
break of hostilities found most of the mills carrying large stocks which provided 
an alternative supply of paper to consumers who found themselves cut off from 
the sources from which they usually obtained their requirements. These stocks 
have, however, been worked off by now. ConBumption has not only increased but 
it shows in addition a tendency to concentrate on more expensive kinds of paper, 
because those who formerly relied on cheap qualities of yiaper containing mechani¬ 
cal pulp, finding themselves unable to obtain supplies at a reasonable price, are 
using instead paper of the type manufactured by the Indian mills. A recent trade 
forecast says, tliere is thus likely to be a real shortage of paper in India, but the 
situation will not be so serious as iii markets where mills for pulp and paper 
production do not exist. 


The disabilities of the war are not entirely without their compensations 
however. The Indian paper-making industry has begun to think of the possibilities 
01 the export trade, which now hold out o].>iiortunitie8 that may not recur when 
peace returns. The chastening experiences of tfic past in the domestic market 
Warn the industry against attempting an extravagant export programme which 
It will be beyond its capacity to sustain in more normal times ; nevertheless, 
there is no reason why a footing should not be obtained in the markets of adjacent 
countries—particularly adjacent Emyiire counti’ies. It is felt that an export trade 
developed on sound comrncreial principles will serve the industry in good stead 
long ,after the adventitious war-time aids to exjiaiision have disappeared. In 
planning for the future the Indian paper-making industry is looking ahead to the 
days of peace rather than to the immediate advantages which have come to it as 
a result of the war. There are several cogent and severely practical reasons why 
it desires to begin building up its export business. 

At any time on broad grounds the case for developing the export market 
IS a strong one ; in time of war it is enhanced by such factors as tlie desirability 
of preserving valuable foreign exchange. Gn this ground alone there are powerful 
aigumeiUs in favour of Empire countries buying such paper as they can from 
sterling bloc. In this respect India offers her neighbours considerable 
lacilities for the position is that the Indian mills will have a surplus after meeting 
all the country’s own requirements in tlie protected grades of paper and to a 
limited extent the demand for non-protected papers. It is the industry’s 
considered opinion that Indian manufacturers are now in a position to export 
limited quantities of paper, which neighbouring Empire countries would probably 
preier to take m preference to tlie American or Japanese products to which the 
war must force them in the absence of an alteinative source of supply within the 
Commonwealth. Amongst India’s immediate neighbours it may be mentioned 
paper mills in Burma, Ceylon. Malaya, and East Africa, and 
wtiilst there is some production in both Australia and South Africa both are 
importing countries. ' 



Indians Sugar Industry 

India World’s Largest Sugar Producer 

It is of interest to know that there in conclusive evidence to show that India 
is the accredited birth-idace of siiKarcane, as also of cotton. Little attention was 
paid, however, to this induBlry until after the Great World War, when the desira¬ 
bility of utilising the sugar resources was examined without any tangible result 
by tlie Government of India. The sugar Oonimiltee, ajipointcd in 1920, laid stress 
on the importance of sugar in the National Economy of India, and subsequently 
the imperial Council of Agrieiiluiral Kesearch, established iii 1929, drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Govereiimeut of India to the necessity of the establishment of this 
industry in India. 'I'his Council deserves great credit for the establishment of the 
modern sugar iiidiistiy and its development to its present stage. 

An important landmark in the history of the sugar industry was the year 
1930-31, when a Tniiff Board was appointed to consider the question of grant of 
protection to it. The development of this industry since the grunt of adequate tariff 
protection to it, commencing from April, 1932, and the assurance by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to maintain it for a period of 15 years, has been magnificent. 

From being a country which was mainly dependent on foreign souices for 
its requirements of sugar up to 1931-32, India has now become the largest sugar- 
producing country in the world, with an output far in excess of its present estimated 
annual requirements, and with a potential capacity (with its present equipment 
of factories) under normal conditions of working for production of about li) million 
tons of white sugar, i.e., roughly IJ times the quantity annually required lor it 
for internal consumption at the present time. 

As a result or tire rapid development of this industry the import of sugar 
estimated at about 900,000 tons in 1929-30 and valued at about Es. 150 millions has 
now practically disappeared and the country has been rendered absolutely indepeu- 
deiit of any foreign souices for the supply of sugar.’* A glance at Table No. 1 
will indicate the number of cane factories, from gur refineries, kliandsarit 
and the net import ot sugar in British India in Kathiawar ports during the last 9 
years along with the estimates for the year ’40-41. 

It was in the year ’30-37 that the total production of sugar in India exceeded 
for the first time its estimated consumption and tliere was a large carry over of 
sugar estimated at over 200,000 tons to the subsequent season. 

Since then as a result of the decline in the area under eane and the poor 
cane crop, the production of sugar fell considerably and about 300.000 tons of sugar 
had to bo imported in 1938-39 to make up the deficit. During the year 1939-40, 
however, as a result of a large eane crop, the total production of sugar is estimated 
to be about 1,373,000 tons, and in view of the high prices of sugar, due to fixation 
of high minimum prices of sugarcane by the Governments of the United Provinces, 
and Bihar, approximating to about Ee, 0-10-0 per maund of cane (about 11 mauiids 
being required for making 1 maund of sugar), the total consumption of sugar, 
will according to general expectation, fall to about 950,000 tons only, in 1939-40. 
It is expected that there will be a large carry-over of about 400,000 tons of sugar 
at the commencement of the 1940-41 season. 

The nei'essity for the export of sugar which was not realised acutely till 
the year 1939. has now arisen, and it is imperative for the country to find an 
outlet for the export of surplus production which is bound to be witnessed during 
the next season, in view of the bumper caiie-crop which will be available, and 
also for subsequent seasons, unless the cultivation of cane, and manufacture of 
sugar are properly planned and carefully controlled. 

International Sugar Agreement 

India has been committed under the International Sugar Agreement con¬ 
cluded in 1937, not to export sugar to any country, other than Burma, by sea, lor 

'* In August, 1940, the Government of India announced that imports of sugar 
from Java to India would be restricted to 35,CXXJ tons in 1940-41. 

t Khaudsari is an off-white direct consumption sugar produced in small fac¬ 
tories, chiefly in the United Provinces, the excise duty on which is considerably 
lower at Es. -/8/0 per cwt, as compared with Es. 3 per cwt. on factory sugar, 
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a period of 5 years ending in 1942. While the question of the export of sugar 
was of academical interest till 1939, till when India’s production of sugar was not 
in excess of her requirements (and that explains why the industry did not seriously 
interest itself in the removal of the ban), the question has now assumed consi¬ 
derable importance, and it is agitating the minds of the corotnercial community, 
the public, and indeed, also, of the Government of India. 

The outbreak of the Duropeau War in 1939 has made the International 
Sugar Agreement inoperative due to various reasons, amongst which are the 
restriction of imports and exports of sugar to and from belligerent countries, 
alterations in the map of Europe as a result of several countries being treated as 
part of Germany, and consequently the disturbance in tlie Ex|)ort quotas assigned 
to various countries, and violation of the terms of Agreement by tliem. 

India’s Surplus Sugar 

The virtual suspension of the International Sugar Agreement as a result of 
the dislocation caused by the devastating war in Europe, and the availability of a 
large surplus of sugar in India which must be ex|)orted liave, thus, created within 
the last few montlis an entirely new state of conditions which the Government 
of India may examine, if necessary, in consultation with Empire Countries and 
the Government of the United Kingdom, with a view to lifting the ban on export 
of sugar from India, by sea route immediately. 


Total number, and 
khandsari. net import 
during the last 9 years, 


Year 

(Nov.-Oct,) 


1931- 32* 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
193.5-36 

1936- 37t 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41? 


^2 

be 


Table No. 1 

prodnetion of sugar fram cane factories, gur refineries, 
of sugar in British India and imports in Kathiawar ports 
and estimates for 1940-41. 
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(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

('I’onB) 

Cions) 

(Tons) 

32 

158,581 

69,639 

260,000 

478,120 

438,797 

92.678 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

276,090 

645,;;83 

321,081 

68,649 

112 

453,966 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

233,366 

87,094 

130 

678,116 

.39,103 

150,000 

767,218 

197,775 

113 364 

137 

932,100 

50.067 

125,000 

l,U7,i67 

86.962 

46 218 

137 

1,111,400 

19,500 

100.000 

1,230,900 

11,960S 

12,870 

136 

93. ,700 

16,600 

126,000 

1,072,300 

9,410 

12,284 

139 

650,800 

14,200 

100,000 

766,000 254,430 76.700 

(10 months) (8 months) 

143 

1,241,700 

31,700 

100,000 

1,373,410 

34,700 

32,200 

145 

950,000 

50,000 

200,000 

1,200,000 




*Figure8 of Gur production for calendar year 1932 are added to figures for 
1931-32 and so ou. 

tFactories in Burma, and production of sugar in Burma are excluded from 
1936-37 season. 


?Our estimates. 

glmports ill Burma excluded from, April 1937, onwards. 




Table No. 4 

Comparative Growth rf the Sugar Indui^try in the Veriou* Provinces Since 

1»31 32. 


Trovinoe 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-39 1936-37 1937-38 IC3fi-39 1939-40 (list) 
(No. of caine-fai-loiieH -workiup) 


IT. P. 

14 

33 

69 

66 

67 

68 

68 

69 

72 

Bihar 

13 

19 

33 

34 

35 

33 

33 

32 

23 

Punjab &, Sind 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Madras 

2 

2 

4 

H 

8 

11 

S 

7 

7 

Bombay 

2 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Bengal 



2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Orissa 





... 


2 

2 

2 

Indian States 



4 

6 

9 

8 

» 

11 

]1 

Burma* 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Total for India 

32 

67 

112 

130 

137 

137 

136 

139 

14^} 


♦Burma oxoludcd from 1938-37 onwards from the total for India. 
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A Bfirious effort was made during the year 1940, by the industry which 
a.pproached the Government of India for being permitted to export sugar to tlie 
U. K. by releasing tha country from the ban on esport. The industry also 
expressed its pre[)aredncBs to sell sugar at a heavy sacriliee in price as compareii 
with the internal price of sugar in the country, (the offer was made for sale at 
about Rs. 4 per maiind ex-port delivery at any port in India, as compared with 
the internal jirioe of Rs. 12 including the excise duty, which would be refunded 
in the ease of export sugar) with a view to removing the dead-weight of the 
huge surplus. " 

It is well-known that as result of th_e dislocation caused by the war the 
failure of the West Indies sugar crop .and the re.striction on sugar imports in' the 
United Kingdom for a variety of reasons, the U. K. has had to go on ration in 
regard to sugar during 1940. At sjudi a jiineture, the Indian industry is in a 
l)Oaition to render valuable assisbuiee to the U. K. as also other Emilre countries 
by providing sugar at a reasonable rate for this season and also jierhanB the nexi 
and tlins make it possible for these eonntries to avoid ineonvenience to its pnblie, 
in the matter of an important artitde of iliet, and, incidentally, can also render 
suitable help to itsef by removing tliis surplus jivodnction. 

It is a jiity, however, that altliongh the (.lovernmont of India arranged for 
the offtake of Indian sugar (of iiuality D 21 and above) apfiroxiinating to about 
100,009 tons for ex|)ort to the U, K., which was negotiating for the ’ fuirehase 
of e-xportable sm-pltis sugar from Rraniro sources (Australia, Union of South 
Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, and llritisli West Indies), tlio eftbrt proved abortive 
inasmuch as the industry could not arrange to export the same due to there 
being insuperable fiiiaucial difficultins in the removal of the sugar from the posses¬ 
sion of Hanks at the eonsidorahly low rate at which tJie U. K. offered to buy the 
same. As a conseqiienee, negotiations for sale of sugar to tiie U. K. were dropped 
for the time being. The industry hopes, however, that tire Government of India 
will devote their most earnest attention to this |)roblem ami save the industry 
from the imnendiug crisis by enabling it to remove a substantial portion of its 
snrjdus production of about 3(X),(X)0 tons in new markets. 

It would bo of interest to note here that the United Kingdom ranks, next 
to the United States, as the largest sugar imiiortiiig country of the world. (If the 
1998-49 im|)orts in U. K., 54 jhu- cont came, from ' Empire soLirces, aiui the balance 
from Giiba, Domiiii(urn Kopublic, Uern, and Java. The normal annual consumption 
of sugar in U. K. is about 2,:!0H,000 tons. Due to rationing, the consumption 
in 1999-10 in U. K. will be of the order of l,90iV'00 tons of wliieh about 1,400000 
tons will have to be imported, internal production being estimated at 510,000 tons 
in 1999-40. 

Tlie quan'lty of sugar available in 1930-10, for the United Kingdom, according 
to the latest iiitonnation, from Empire sources, slated in a preceding paragraph 
are as follows ;— " " ‘ 


Anstialia 

Union of South Africa 

Miinritins 

Fiji 

British West Indies 


564,000 tons 
2]0,000 tons 
262,000 tons 
127,000 tons 
518,000 tons 


9 oial ... ... 1,686,000 tons 

It was csUnuitcd that hulia could suppli/ about 300 000 tons in I'lJO-.JO atid 
in 1910-41. _ _ • . 

In this eonnectinn it must be observed that India now produces a superior 
quiility and higher grades of sugar, equal to Java which are suitable for export 
and with, a proper planning, can ensure, the supply of the stipulated quantity frotn 
year to year, which can be safely depended upon by any country v:ilh -which 
arrangements are -made. 


It is not generally realised that at the present time India has about the 
largest area under cane eultivation in the world. Front a total area of about 3 
million acres under cane cultivation, in 1930-91, there has been a considerable 
expansion in acreage, the maximum being in 1936-97 when it exceeded 4J million 
acres, and the estimated area for 1940-41 is 4,215,000 acres as compared with 
9.705.000 acres in 1999-40, Ooneurrently, with the expansion of eultivation, there 
has been witnessed an equally marked improvement in the quality of the cane. 
The acreage under improved varieties of cane improved from 817,OTO acres in 1930- 
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31 to about 3,452,000 Bores in 1936-37. 'I'he averafje cane production per acre has 
also increased from r2-3 to Ihii tons, but yet it is remarkably small as coni|iared 
with other countries like Java, and admits of considerable improvement by oomiire- 
hensive research work, A glance at Table No. 2 shows the total area under 
sugarcane, the area under improved varieties, the gross production of qur, and the 
calculated production of sugarcane from 1930-31 to 1940-41 : 

No picture of the sugar industry in India would be comiilete without a 
reference to the importance of the cottage industry of Gur-maiuifacture which 
consumes about 4 times the quantity of cane consumed by while su^ar factories 
amiuidly, approximating to about 65 per cent of the annual cane-crop. The 
calculated net lu'oduclion of &ur* which is an article of direct consumption 
has been varying between 2 728,000 tons and 4,268,000 tons during the lust 
few years, as compared with the production of sugar varyiilg between 
800,000 tons and 1.100,000 tons. The pur capita consumption of Q-jir is roughly 
about 24 lbs, while that of sugar varies between 6 and 7‘5 lbs. ;}ur is not only 
used as a sweeteuing ingredient in food and drink but is a wholesome article of 
dint. Aliiinst all the Our produced in one year passes into consumption in the 
same year and there is neither any export nor any carry over for the next season. 

With an improvement in the general standard of living and the gradual 
industrialisation of the country, there has been some increase in the consumption 
of sugar but it cannot be said that it has been at the exiieiise of Giir. 

It would be of interest to compare the figures of the per capita sugar con¬ 
sumption for the_ crop year September 1, 1938 to August 31, 1939, in the various 
important countries of the world from the 'rahle No. 3. 

It will thiiH be seen that there is a great room for improvement in the 
sugar consumption in the country but it depends to a large extent upon the price 
at which sugar and yur are made available to the masses, and the increase in the 
purchashig power of the jieople, as a result of prosperous economic conditions. 

ft is interesting to note tliat the mo.st important sngar-prodiicting regions in 
India are 8nb-tro|jicnl, eomiuising the Oiiited Frovinces, and Biiiar,t where the 
industry is chiefly concentrated and which are resiKinsihie for tlio growtli of about 
64 per cent of the total acreage under cane, and for the production of about 75 
per cent of the total sugar produced in the country. 

Table No. 4 will show the comparative growth of the sugar industry in the 
various Proviiicos, as also in the whole of India since 1931-33, 

'I'here has been an improvement in tlie effiiuency of extraction of Indian 
factories since the Sugar Committee rcfiorted in ]920. At that timo the average 
recovery was tr25 per cent which has now improved to about 9’5 tier cent in the 
Indian factories. The Indian Industry is thus improving its efflcieiicy, and with 
a progressive improvement in the quality of cane, which largely influeuces the 
recovery of sugar, the rate of recovery will show a further improvement. Tiie 
maximum recovery obtained in any factory in India has been 12'25, which 
compares very favourably with the recovery in Java. 

One or two interesting features of the industry in India wliich may well be 
commented upon here are that the industry in India is a seasonal industry, the 
cane factories working for .about 4 to 5 months in the year, between the montlis of 
November and April. It is only in one part of the country, viz., Mysore, in 
Southern India, that the industry is working for a period of i) months during ’the 
year. Besides, unlike Java, where factories cultivate cane on tlieir own land, or land 
under their control, the cane-cultivation in India is almost entirely outside the 
control of factories, which purchase their cane from ryots having small holdings of 
land, and are there-forc not in a jxisition to arrange for harvesting when cane has 
reached maturity and is in the optimum condition. This is a serious handicap all 
over India, except in tlie Bombay Frcsideiicy where factories grow their own cane. 
But with adequate research, ana co-operation with cultivators, this handicap should 
he minimised, as the ultimate prosperity of the industry hinges on the availability 
of cheap, disease-free cane, of the ie<iuisite quality and high sucrose contents. 

The United Provinces (toverirment have enacted legislation this year for per¬ 
mitting -manufacture of power-alcohol, for compulsory admixture with petrol, with a 

*Gtir, which may most nearly be described as hard-boiled masaecuite contains 
60 to 80 per cent of sucrose, 8 to 20 per cent inverted sugar, and small quaiitiLies 
of mineral salts. 

t The number of sugar mills in U. P. and Bihar is 103 out of the total 
number of 143 operating in India in 1939-40. 
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view to utilising the surplus molasses of factories, and to enable the development of 
a now industry. 

The development of the sugar industry during the last decade has been 
romantic, but it would not do to rest on past laurels. Efforts must be continued to 
improve its efficiency further by reduction of price of cane which would be possible 
if the total tonnage per acre is increased, and quality of the cane improved, and by 
decreasing the cost of manufacture, by inereasing the length of the cane-crushing 
season by the growth of early and late ripening varieties, by the utilisation of by- 
prodiuhs like molasses and bagasse, and by inercase in recovery of sucrose. It is 
absolutely essential to decrease the price of sugar with a view to increasing the 
consumption of sugar in this country, and to enable the industry to export the 
surplus production to neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, Burma, 
Ceylon and also to the United, Kingdom, and other foreign countries, even to any 
extent that is possible. 


Lac Cultivation in India 

What Lac is 

The name ‘Ijao’ originated from the Sanskrit word “Lakh” meaning hundred 
thousand, no doubt referring to the irinumerable insects that take part in secreting 
the resin. It is the only resin of animal origin secreted by an insect Laocifer lacca, 
which feeds on the sap of certain trees, exuding the resin during its life-eycle. 

In the epic of the Mahabharatha, we read that the Kauravas built a palace of 
lao (Jatngriha) and invited their rival cousin, the Pandavas, to live in it with the 
ulterior object of destroying them by setting fire to the palate. In the Periplus, 
written about 80 A.D,, lae-dye is mentioned as being conveyed to Aduli on the 
African coast of the Bed Sea ; and in the Ain-i-Akbari (about l.'ifiO) it is recorded 
that Akbar the Great made use of the re.siii mixed with pigments to prepare var¬ 
nishes for the screens of pnblio buildings. The first recorded export of lao to 
Europe took place in about 1007. At the presoit time, the consuming countries in 
the order of importance are the United States of America, England, Germany (till 
September ’39) and Japan. 

Lac yields two distinct products, a dye similar to cochineal, which is also an 
insect product, and a resin. In tlie early days, it was the dye which made up the 
bulk of the trade, but with the discovery of the aniline dyes, both cochiiieal and 
lac dye trades came to an end. Fortunately, about this time the importance of 
the la(^ resin and the method of utilizing it had been discovered in Europe, and 
it is now tha resin which makes up the lac trade. 

'I'lie indiislries into which shellac enters are many and varied. The most 
important is the gramophone records industry which consumes 30 to 40 per cent 
of the atniual output; the electrical and paint and varnish industries utilise about 
35 per and the hatting trade a further 10 per cent. Other industries using lac 
include such diverse trades as sealing-wax manufacture, photographic materials, 
the confectionery trade, munitions and fire-works, anti-fouling compositions for 
ships' bottoms, grinding-stones, micanite, shoe dressings, bangles, toys, etc. 

From the manifold uses to which shellac is put, it might be supposed that 
it holds a safe place in the world’s markets. This is not, however, generally the 
case, Only the shellac record still stands supreme in the gramophone industry, though 
attempts have been made by synthetics to oust it. Although shellac has not yet 
been synthesized and no product has yet been produced in the laboratory capable of 
fulfilling its manifold uses, synthetic substitutes have been produced which are ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory for some of the applications in which lac is used. Among these, 
Bakelite, a ])henolformaldehyde condensation product, is now largely used in the 
electrical trade. In the varnish trade, cellulose preparations are firmly estab¬ 
lished, partly owing to the ease with which they can be applied. The synthetic 
resin industry is extremely well-organised and has progressed very rapidly in spite 
of the trade depression during 1929-33, In this respect, great advantage to the 
shellac industry would accrue, if shellac were standardised like the artificial resins. 
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'J'he synthetics owe their position both to their intrinsic performance and also to the 
efforts ot the consuming countries to be aelE-suillcient and indojicndent of external 
sources of siipjdy in times of emergency. Tlie prospect of findin;!; new uses for a 
combination of this natural I'cain with the artilic.ial resins siioidd be good ground 
for co-oper.ation between the two industries for their mutual l)onefit. 

(;)ue of tlie ditlicultina in the slicllac trade has been the lluc.tuntions whieli occur 
in its price. Tlie production is also subject to considerable variation from year to 
year. A number ot factois may result in sliort crO'is, tlie most iinjiortant being 
unfavourable (dimate, faulty methods of ciiltiviition, insect jarsts, and neglect of 
cultivation at times of low i>ric.es. Owing to these facts and to the possibility of 
competition from synthetics, the (Sovernmenl, of India instituted an inijuiry whi(di 
was carried out by Air. (now Sir) II. A. I'. Lindsay, i.c.s., and Mr. 0. M. Harlow, 
I.F.S., with the object of placing the industry on a sound economic basis. Thinr 
report, which was iniblished in ]!) 21 , recommended research into tlic sobject. I’or 
tliis purpose the Indian Lac lleseimdi Institute w;is .started in August at 
jNamkum, live miles from Ranchi, in the very heart of the principal lac-growing 
area. The Institute had onglnally laboratories for Iriochcmical and entomological 
research to which in subseipicnt years, piiysico-diemical, apfilied chemical and 
electrical research laboratories have been added. An experimental lac factory was 
comjdctcd in lOdO, and there is a plantation in which as many of tlui iuiporlaiifc lac 
hosts as iiossible are represented. 'J’ht! idantetiou also »a)iit:iiiis a number of jirob- 
able hosts undergoing tests. Tim Institute is liiuinccd by a ecus on exi)orted lac 
shellac and lac refuse which was ladwcen 2 annas amt 4 annas jxu’ mannd (hiring 
1922-]9:i(), and ,")-7 annas since August J9:M> ; the increase in the cess was to 
provide funds for the widening scone of research which was felt so necessary in view 
of the competition from synthetic resins. 

The primary object of rcseaivdi was to devise improved methods of cultivation, 
to improve the (piality of lac produced by growing healthy strains, and to minimize 
the ellect of insect enemies. Taitor. the scoiie of resean'h was extended to find new 
uses lor slmllac in the industries which were rapidly being develoiicd by the synthetic 
resill trade, and to organise research in consuming countries in co-operation with 
the iinliiatrios using lac ; a marketing survey was (.'arried out in India to imjU'Ove 
the c.xisting marketing methods. 

Lac is practically an Indian monopoly and is grown over a very wide area 
including .Xssani and Btirraa. 'Phe chief ureas of cidtivation are, however, Chota 
Nagpur, the hc.iulatory States of Orissa, and the IVnt.ral Provinces. This pvincijial 
area jivoduces about 8.0 per cent of the lac of commerce,, Chota Nagpur alone, being 
restionsifile for .ciO per cent of India’s anmuil output of lae. Ceyion, Java, the 
Federated Malay States, Indo-Ohina and Siam in-odnce small amounts of lae, and 
even of tins, pip grftnti’r jiart linds its way to India, Calcutta, to b(' mnniifac- 
tnred into sheUac. The animal production of crnde lac in India varies between 
6fXt,000 anrl l,2(10,(XK) cwt,. and the exports of lac of all kinds (including seedlac) 
vary from .li.l0,000 to StiO.OOO cwt. with a present value of aboiu 20 millions of 
rupees, the maximum having been as high as 100 millions of rnpees. On page 444 
are given export figures (volume and value) for the last 20 years. 

Lac Producing Insect 

The insect which produces lac is one of the scale insects and is known as 
Laccifer lacca. It lives as a parasite feeding on the siiii-jniees of certain trees, 
wbicli are therefore known as lac-hosts. Among the more important of tliese are 
Sohleichara tnjuga (Kiisiim), Butna fronilosa, (Palas). Ztzyphus jujiiva (lier). 
Acacia Catechu (IChair), Zizyvhtix Xylopi/ra, (Gliont) and Cajanus indicue (Arhai'). 
I'he insect starts life as a tiny red-coloured larva just over half-a-millimetre in 
length. These larvae, which emerge (or swarm) in large numbers from the bodies 
of the mature female insects, are active and capable of crawling a considerable 
distance. 

In order to ensnre the maximum crop, the host trees arc prnced some time 
prior to utilization as hosts, so that they may provide as great a number as possible 
of long green succulent shoots ou which the larvae may settle. 

Brood Lsc 

The lac from which swarming is about to occur is known as brood lac. The 
larvae are introduced to the host tree on which it is proposed to raise a lac crop 
by tying a nnmb(',r of sticks of brood lac to it : this is known as inoculation or 
artificial infection as distinct from natural infection which occurs on trees without 
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>11 intervention. The larvae settle on the yonnp; shoots, insert their month 
h are in the form of sucking tuhfis (the proboscis), through the bark into 
ying tissues of the tree, and start seeding by suction, 
arvae, consisting of approximately 30 per cent males and 70 per cent 
. gin to grow and secrete round their bodies a coating of resin which 
i in which they live ; and by the coalescence of one cell with another, 
■retion continues, a contiimous or serai-coiitinuous encrustation of lac is 
i)d the twigs. 

weeks after settlement of the larvae the male insects emerge out of their 
fertilize the females and die. The females never leave their cells but 
'uelc lao ; within their ovaries !',ie eggs ndiicli will iiroduce the young 
iieration develop ; thus the female is almost entirely responsible for 
f lac. 

insect lays her eggs within the lae cell in a space known as 
mber, winch is formed hy a contraction of her body ; within 
ggs hatch, and tlie larvm emerge out through a hole known as 
■ir Foie. When mature, the lac is cut from the tree for use 
This cycle oi-ciirs twice a year hut there are two series which 
on trees other than Kiisum swarms in .Jiiiie-Jiily and 
,’iiig two crops termed the Baisakhi and the Katki. Lao 
■111 other trees using Kusiim brood, swarms in .Iiine-Jiily and 
two crops known as the Jelliwi and Aghani at approxi* 

lure 

le tree, the lac may be sold for manufacture before the 
which case it is known as <iri, or it may be sold after 
huriki. The iirocess of manufacture consists of three 
■■raped away from the stick by hand (or in the ease of 
a roller cniaher and any jiieces ol stick removed hy 
>iid then criisltcd into small grains. The next process is 
the impurities and the red-coloured lac-dye, the resnlt- 
cdlac. iScedlae is ooiivorlcd into shellac fiy melting it in 
igs aliout two inches in diameter, before a charcoal 
process llie hag is twisted, and this prci-'Surn, combined 
ed resin nuiterial out through the cloth. 'I'he idaslic 
means of an iron si-oon in order to mix its constiliienls, 
ittoii lac is being made, small quaiUUies of the molten 
zinc sheet, where they spread out into circular buttons 
■ cter and J inch thick. If siiellac is being made, a portion 
spread out into a thin sheet on the snrfuee of a glazed 
ainiiig hot water, 'the sheet, so formed, is about 2 feet 
d, whii'h lieiiig still ilastie can he removed from the hot 
• huger niaiiipulatioii of Ihe worker, 'this is then held in 
■tched as muc.h as iiossihle into a large thin sheet winch is 
e resulting flakes being the shtllae of eommeree. 

tile fairly efTieieiit, resiilts in a number of hy-produels which 
. yet eontiiin quite high perrentages of shellac. Of these by- 
ini] ortant are niolamma, srparated as dust from the sccdlac ; 
use which remain in the hag after the melting process and 
)• splitting open the hag and lifting it ont ; and finally passewa, 
' from the cloth of the bags hy boiling thcin, after use in 
0 . 

en a short resume of the activities of the Indian Lac Research 
ove the condition of the lac industry. 


Cultivation Of Lac 

irvoy has been made of the life-cycle of the lac insect and 
led with it. As a result, it has been possible to devise simitle 
trol methods for the efficient production of lac. A 
■arious host trees with reference to the methods and 
'ed to definite improvements. All improvements in 
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the methods of cultivation which have arisen out of the researches cor 
the institute are being made available to the raiyats through dcmonatrs' 


Export Figures (Volume & Value) Of Lac 


Year. 

Weight. 

Cwt. 

1H20-21 

308,937 

1921-22 

434.934 

1922-23 

476,011 

1923-24 

486,671 

1924-25 

427,017 

192.5-26 

539,924 

1926-27 

592,0.30 

1927-28 

54:t,58l 

1928-2.9 

743,403 

19r9-30 

668,914 

19.30-31 

547,1.51 

1931-31 

463,724 

1932-33 

418.300 

1933:34 

730.9,88 

1934-3.5 

586,002 

19.35-36 

487,081 

1936-.37 

833.964 

1937-.38 

... 664,671 

1933-39 

643,848 

1939-40 

IS* 

(10 months) 

667,893 


Val ue 
in tho 


at the Institute, h'or exam le, the demoiistrators L 
forecast the emergence of the lac larvae by observing the 
cells apiuoaching niatiirity so that brood for infection ’ 
final crop harvested. They also demonstrate how ant 
and how to destroy inimical insects by soakitig the lac c 
Improving Manufacture of Shellac 

Although it is impossible radically to change th 
shellac under existing ecoiioinic conditions, vnvioits simpi 
the better manntacture of lac even according to Uie 
have been formulated and brooght borne to tlie mannfai 
problem which has received considerable attention is the l 
products through a not very costly solvnit-extraction pitx' 
of the more go-ahead manufacturttis mny adopt this process 

At present most ot tlie lac prodriced in India 'about 1). 
to foreign countries to be used there in a large number of 
by far tlie largest consumer taking more than 50 per cent o. 
with Kiiglaiid and, till lately, Germany taking abou 
itecent reports from America show that 25 08!),‘JB4 lbs. 
ported during the first 11 months of I9;il), a large part o 
lor moulding grainophone records the production of which has 
recent years. Kxtensive hroudcasling by radio of music w. 
detrimcnlal effect upon the volume, of gramopliooe record iirodu 
of this has resulted. Having become more familiar with mu 
public enjoys arranging its own home ]ivog)arnints and has Hfc 
radio phonogruphs in great nninbeis lliiis increasing tiie demau 
records. Apart from the gramophone record indnstry, and the floo 
niture finishing industries which u)) to date tililize most of the 
literally hundreds of small a))plicalioiiB in practically every industry 
Work Of Lac Research Institute 


Kecent work of tlie Institute covers inveHtigatiens lo imp 
value of Bhellnc products in their existing uses and also to 
There have been several iniprovcmciits in the niethttls of a' 
the varnishing and polishing indusiries thiongh tlie add' 
which could be classified as accelrratorH, liardtners and 
Of the new uses, mention should be made 
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moulding, oil-varniBhes, spirit lacquers, adhesives, baking enamels, and new 
types of paints in connection with the war-time needs of the Defence 
Departments, In plastic moulding, considerable success has been attained in the 
large-scale production of electro-technical goods on the bakelite technique. Hitherto, 
the thermo-plasti(! nature of shellac made its ejection from hot moulds impossible, 
reducing thereby the speed of output. By combining shellac with formaldehyde 
and subsequently with urea, melamine, etc., it has been possible to increase the 
toughness of moulded goods, while hot, to such an extent that these could be 
ejected from the moulds at the same temperature without taking recourse to cooling. 
This marks an important feature in the future of shellac moulding in general. Com¬ 
bination of shellac with casein and vegetable proteins has opened a further line in 
plastic moulding to which considerable attention is being directed at the Institute. 
Laminated insulating boards of good performance have been prepared, tlie application 
of which in the production of electro-technical goods and articles of common domestic 
use is expected to increase tlie demand for shellac. It has also been possible to 
condense the phenolic fraction of coal-tar with shellac giving rise to plastic 
materials of promise, both in the moulding and varnisiiing industries. The intro¬ 
duction of shellac in the itijeetion moulding process is another promising line 
developed at the Institute. It has been possible to evolve shellac moulding 
powers, suitable for injection-moulding of electrical switches, bottle caps, buttons, 
etc., and the speed of i)roduction is so considerable and the operation so simple 
that a big market for shellac might be envisaged in this new field. 

Shellac and its components have been made to yield excellent adhesives by 
combining them with glycerine and phthaleic anhydride, suitable for use in the 
manufacture of laminated fibre boards and safety glass. 

Lacquer Industry in India 

The development of lacquer industry in India is handicapped by the absence 
of solvents. As yet the hydrocarbon solvents, esters and higher alcohols are not 
produced in India, and hence a shellac lacquer, using alcohol as the main solvent, 
has been developed for spray-painting in general and motor-car finishing in 
particular. Such finishes could also be coated over tliin metal or paper boards 
and gramophone records could be manufactured by stamping the sound grooves 
over these surfaces. Weather-resistant varnishes for spray-painting have also 
been developed by modifying shellac with various catalysts. An extremely resistant 
backing varnish has been produced from the distillation product of kiri (by-product 
in the manufacture of shellac) after vulcanisation and incorporation with linseed 
oil. 

London Shellac Research Bureau 

As a result of the researches conducted in London by the London Shellac 
Kesearch Bureau (controlled by the Indian Lac Cess Committee), lac-oil varnishes 
have been deveIo|)ed. A new method ol applying shellac-coatings by a dry process 
(hot-spraying) has been successfully completed and various paints and coatings for 
defence purposes have been developed. 

To meet the specific needs of certain industries, the high melting, weather- 
lesistaiit and quick backing fraction of lac has been separated by extraction of 
total lac with organic solvents or weak alkalies. Already large quantities of this 
hard lac resin are being used in Great Britain in the electrical industry. 

In America, Germany and England, lac is bleached by the use of sodium 
hypochlorite for various industrial uses. The Institute has investigated all the 
factors involved in the bleaching of lac with the result that it could be successfully 
commercially manufactured in this eouniry with a possible export outlet. 

Fiindameiital researches on the constitution of shellac specially that of soft lac 
resin, viscosity, solubility, and other physico-chemical properties including break¬ 
down voltage of shellac films and discs constitute au important activity of the 
Indian Lac Beseaich institute. These have yielded results of considerable import¬ 
ance to increase the commercial use of shellac. 



Indian Hides & Skins Industry 

India today can fairly claim to be the world’s major supplier of hides and 
skins, both raw and half-tanned. It is reckoned that there are in India 225 
million cattle and bufTnloes. 4G million sheep and 58 million t!,oai,s, which means 
that in this country are to be found one-third of all the cattle in the world—the 
largest cattle population of any single country. 

From these vast numbers of animals it is estimated that 20 million cattle 
and 5| million buffalo hides are produced a year, puls 28 million goat and kid 
skins and l9 million sheei) and lamb skins. It must be pointed out, however, 
that, iiarticularly in the case of cattle, these figures are liable to fluctuation since 
it is calculated that from 70 to 80 per cent of the cattle hides are obtained from 
animals whudi have died natural deatlis. Such a death roll incvitaldy is dependent 
on the incidence of famine, flood or epidemics of disease. Goat, kid and sheep 
skins which are usually oiitaiited through slaiigliter ot the animals for meat, remain 
more or less steady. Compared with other countries India stands first in the 
production of both, hides and skins. 

About 7.5 per cent of die Indian production of raw hides and about 45 jier 
cent of the goat and sheep skins are nowadays locally tanned, the remainder being 
exported raw. For many years Germany was a major buyer of these raw matcrialB, 
and although after the Great War she recovered her position to some extent, the 
development of Indian tanning and increased purchases by the United Kiiigdiim 
after the introduction of glai'-e kid manufacture on a large scale in that country, 
have helped to spread India’s market, altjiongh at the opening of the present war 
about a third of her hides and skins were still sold on the Continent of Europe. 

During 1939-40 India exported raw and undressed bides and skins worth Rs. 
412 lakhs while es(>orts of half-tanned leather were worth Ks, 600 lakhs. Nearly 
all the latter were brought by the United Kingdom which nowadays takes more 
than half of India’s exports of hides and skins. 

In recent years, definite attempts are being made inside tlie country to 
improve the produce generally. For example, improvements in flaying' methods 
are being introduced and this scheme is being backed by the tanners and 
shippers who have voluntarily contributed to a ftind to pay a small prerninm 
direct to all flayers of A and B gra<le hides. This is tending to raise the standard 
of quality by obviating avoidable defects. 

So far as the Hat rate system of quotation goes, the evils inherent in it will 
hardly be ^ reduced until buyers appreciate the value of tlie graditig scliemes which 
are now imitig officially encouraged. Systematic giading and marking of hides 
under the Agricultural Produce- (Grading and marking) Act, by means of brass 
disks* is now in operation in a number of slaughter liOuscs espiecially in Nortli 
India. Four grades, A, B, 0 and Rejections are prescribed in tlie rules under the 
Act. Nearly 4,66.8(!0 kips and 2,50.7(i.l buff-hides have been graded under the 
AGMAR.K scheme between January 19.57 and December 1940. In kips, nearly 
22 per cent were of A grade, 35 per cent of B, 37 per cent ot G and 6 per cent 
Rejections. Amongst buff-hides, about 28 per cent were of A grade, 32 per cent 
of B, Hf) per cent of C and 5 pier cent Rejections. 

With a view to grading cured hides also (slauglitcred and dead) and to 
expand the scheme to liandie a much larger number of hides, a re-organisation 
of hide grading is now proposed. The scheme, in the first instance, W’ould be 
tried at impiortant assembling markets, e.g.. CaCcutia and Cawvpnre. Details of 
the scheme are disemssed in the Rep'Ort on the murkotiiig of Bides in India, 
whicli is being pu'epiared by tlie Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government 
of India. 

If buyers wisii to ensure quality in tjieiv consignments they would be well 
advised to specify the standard Agmark grades in their contracts. Regarding 
the advantage of using the, standaril Agmark grades and (puoting differential prices, 
an instance niay be given of a mixed lot ol ROtK) graded hides sent to ralcstine. 
They fetched a farthinpi; a 11). (2i pier cent) more than a similar lot of uiiprraded 
hides. It is reckoned, however, that tire real extra value olltained by the buyer 
in this case was many times tliis small premium. 

*The use of brass disks is now discontiiru^ and instead the hides are suitably 
punched near the tail. 
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Goat, Kid, Sheep And Lamb Skins 

Of the 47 million goat, kitl, sheep and lamb skins prodiiced each year abont 
half of them ace exported usually in a raw, dry-salted, state. The U. S. A. 
takes about two-tliirds of these raw skins while the United Kingdom takes more 
than three-quarters of the half-tanned, dressed skins most of which are exported 
through Madras. 

The Iruliati goat, which normally is rcgarderl by most agricultural and 
animal husbandry e-xperts as little better than an unmitigated nuisance, does, 
however, oomc into its own in the skin business, tor India sujuilies about one-si.xtli 
of the goat skins required by the w o'M t inning industry. The effect of the 
almost total .lapanesc blockade on Uidna has not yet become fully apparent 
in world statistics, but it seems [lossiblc that when full details are available they 
will show that India’s share of the rnaiket has grown still greater. 

High class glace kid is made from Indian goat skins and those from Bengal 
and Biiiar are re,gai'ded as the best raw mateilal for this iniriiose. Incidentally, 
glace kid is now being made in India ami in addition to meeting local demand, 
C'.x])oi'ts worth Rs. ',l•d lakhs were m.ade in 

Reference had .already been made to the fact that about half the hides and 
skins iiroiluced in India are tanned in the conatry. Exports of dressed hides 
are in varying degrees of liiiish from the half-tanned ‘’East India tanned kips 
and calf skins” which are re-tauned and linished in the importing countries, to 
ho,\- and willow sides which are practically ready for the bootmaker. 

Widespread Village Industry 

Indian tanning, a very wides))read village industry carried on by Chamars, 
a depressed class of .Hindus, can be divided into two categories, indigenous and 
moderti. 

The indigenous tyjjes, in which the Chamars are suyn-emc, covers four different 
forms of le-ather ; the crude le.ather produced in the t illages to meet local needs ; 
buffalo sole lo.atfier wliich is bag tanned in the Punjab and in Bengal; Punjab 
tanned shc(:p skins, the Kabuli Blieris of the trade which are often usod as cheap 
bookbinding leather, thvoimboiit India; and the lialf-tanncd leather of liladras and 
Bombay. It is this fourth kind of leather which has found its way into interna¬ 
tional commerce, most of it flrst going to the United Kingdom wlien 'it is exported 
to otlicr countries. 

Tins indigenous t.anning in the main uses avaram or tnrwnr bark (cassia 
auricnlata) which is obtained in southern and western India. Since the last war, 
however, great strides have been made in Indian tanning practice and in Madras 
cattle hides are nowadays tanned with wattle bark, large quantities of which are 
imported from South Africa, tioat and sheep skins ai'e, however, still tanned with 
avaram, and the same medium is used in Bombay lor cattle hides. The annual 
export of this half-tanned leather is worth about Rs. 600 lakhs. 

Modern tanning, especially for yiroducing leather for saddlery and military 
equipment, employs local tannins an eh as lialnd bark and myrobalans in dealing with 
bufl'ato and heavy cow hides. Such moderii proetsscs have been introduced in 
Cawnporo, one of India’s biggest iiiodern tanning; centres, Agra, Calciilta and 
Madras, and buffalo hitle is now being treated by modern methods to jtrodnee 
sole leather. 

Chrome Tanning 

Chrome tanning has also developed at a phenomenal rate in the country and 
tanneries in Cawnporo, Calcutta and Madras now yiroduee leather for shoe uppers, 
Such as box and willow sides from cow hide and box willow calf. Such leather 
has for some time been regularly exported to .Africa, Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
Iran and Iraq, and since the operation of the Ottawa trade pact the United 
Kingdom has taken a growing amount of these leathers exports to the U. K. 
rising to over R.s. .hi lakhs in 1937. 

In recent months the eajiacity of the Indian hides and skin industry and 
the tanneries in the country has been proved by the order for army boots, worth 
Rs. 100 lakhs, placed by the British Grovernraent in India, Tliis order is being 
filled at the rate of 12,5 000 pairs of boots a month. Such work does not by any 
means represent the total capacity of the industry since apart from other and 
smaller orders, the rapidly increasing Indian Army also has to be shod and 
the normal internal demand is being met without any dislocation being 
caused. 
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Finally, an interesting development in the hide and skin buBiness in recent 
years has been the growth in exports of lamb and kid fur skins. These are 
particnlnrly attractive goods (some of tlte North Indian varieties of sheep belong- 
ging to the sumo species as that producing the well-known “Persian Lamb”) and 
5.000 pieces were es|)ortod in l')23. That was a humble beginning and the demand 
was so brisk that by ,1906 exports oxceetled 2,000,000 skins. It is quite possible 
that with the demand for warm equipment during the war, India’s fur skins can 
play a very useful part. 


Coffee Industry in India 

It is a fascinating story that lies behind the introduction of cofifee into India. 
In about 1600 A. D., Bababudan Sahib, of beloved memory, rallied the faithful, 
ill front of a holy cave high up on the Chandragiri Hills in Mysore State, to give 
battle to a murderous bandit chieftain, who had enlrenclied himself on the Hills 
and, with his hordes, was devastating the country. Tlie Poligar and his men 
perished. Bababudan Sahib wbo had sailed forth in the spirit of a crusader 
aiinounoed to his follow’ers that ho had decided to go on a pilgrimmage to the Holy 
City of Mecca and disappeared into the cave. All through the long weary moiitlis 
his faithful followers, both Hindu and Muslim, watched and waited at tlie mouth 
of the cave till tlie holy man reappeared, and coraraunicated to tliem the glad 
news that he had brought from tlie Holy Land as gift for them seven seeds of a 
wondrous plant which would serve as ‘‘food and drink” to them. 'I’hcso seeds 
were planted on the Chandragiri Hills which from that day camo to be known as 
the Bababudan Hills. The foumlation of the coffee industry in India was thus 
and truly laid by Bababudan Sahib. 

History records that the tiny plants from the Bababudan stock carried 
across the seas started the big plaiitafioiis in Dutch East Indies and Brazil. Dutch 
East Indies got its first coffee plants from Oaiinanore in Malabar in 1696. These 
having been destroyed by floods, a second consignment from India followed three 
years later and became llio forcrniiner of the arahica coffee planialion of the Dutch 
East Indies. In 1760 coffee plants taken from Goa in Portuguese India to Rio de 
Janeiro introduced coffee cuilivatiou in Brazil. 

Development of Coffee Growing in India 

In India, for well-nigh two ceuturics tlie light of coffee appears to have been 
hidden under the bushel. It was only in 1799 tiiat tlie possibilities of coffee as a 
commercial crop attracted the attention of the East India Cominmy. An experi¬ 
mental plantation was oiiened in Telliclierry in the same year and in its wake 
regular plantations sprang up all over the slopes of the Ghats in South India. 

The grim deterraiuatiou and the dogged petseveranoe of the pioneers of the 
coffee industry wrought a miracle. In lees than a century thousands of acres of 
wild jungle on the almost inaccessible heights of the mountain ranges were cleared 
and converted into smiling coffee gardens. And by 1872, India was able to export 
as much as 25,000 tons of coffee. 

And its Fall 

A series of reverses then followed. The fungus leaf-disease, Hemeleia vastra- 
trix and the coffee steam-borer made it increasingly dillioult for estates situated in 
certain areas to pay their way. Also keen comiietition in the world markets from 
foreign coffees contributed to the decline of the Indian coffee industry with the result 
that from about 900,000 acres the area under coffee slirank to its present level of 
about 200,000 acres. 

Location and Extent of Present Cultivation 

There are few hills in the world so well-suited to the growing of high quality 
coffee ae the hills of South India. High altitude, sunny slopes, a tropical sun 
plentiful rains, a good forest soil rich in humus content and a well-drained sub-soil 
are some of the ideal conditions under which coffee growe on these hille and yields 
the product reputed for its excelleat characteristics in the cup. 
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The more important of these hills are the Bababudan, Koppa and Mudi^re 
Kanges in the Mysore State; the Nilgiris. Nednbattam, Shcrraroys, Anamallais 
and I’ulneys in the Madras Presidency ; Kannan Devan in the Travancore State ; 
Bdligiris situated partly in the Mysore State and partly in the Madras I'residenoy 
and Nell!am[)athies part of which lies in the Cociiiu State and tlie rest in Ibe 
Malabar distnirt of tiie Madras Presidency. Besides tlicse, wliolly hilly regions like 
North and Hontli Coorg and Wynaad also grow coffee. About half the total area 
under coffee in South India is in the Mysore State, a quarter in the Madras 
PveeideDcy, a fifth in Coorg and the remainder distributed between Travancore and 
Cochin States, 

Verities Grown and Typea 

All the three important varieties of coffee known to the world, viz., Coffea 
arabica, Coffea rohuata and Coffea liherica, are grown in South India. 'I'he Coffea 
arahica of South India claims its descent, as already stated, irom the finest of 
tliis variety grown in its homo country of Araliia and iuouglit to India by 
Balmlmdan Sahib, More than 90 per cent of tlie coffee area in India is planted to 
Coffea arahica. 

Coffea rohuata was introduced from Java in 1910. It occupies less than 10 
per cent of the total area under coffee. 

Many types of arabica appear to have been tried from time to time. ‘Oliik’ 

was one of the first in the field and Hourislied till it sueenmbed to the attacks of 

the coffee stem-borer and the leaf-disease, ‘tloorg,’ a new type found resistant to 
the leaf-disease, then became popular. 'I’he ‘K<nt’ type ivell-known for its vi»our, 
robustness and bean quality is now the most impnlar. 

The Coffee Tree and its Produce 

The coffee tree begins to yield from its third year, Ihongh if. attains full 

mnfiirity only in its fiftli year of life. Tiie uRcfnl life of a coffee tree is reckoned 

to be about 50 years, provided of course, year in and year out. the costly cultural 
operations are alt,ended to and the delicate trees are fed witli proper manures and 
protected a,gainst pests and diseases, and the shade under wincli they are grown 
is r(?gnlated from time to time, 

'.I'he coffee tree yields only one crop in a ye.ar in India. It bIoRaom.s in Mareh- 
April with the iirat showers received after tiie preceding dry period. 'J'he berries 
mature and ripen in the course of the next nine to Icii months, those on higher 
clcvaticius taking a longer time to mature than otiiers. In some areas, tlie crop 
is ready to be. harvested as early as yelilember, wiiiie in others it is as late as 
Jaiiuary. h’or fiin s.ame reason, harvesting wiiicli is gcncndly done in three rounds 
to ensure tliat only fully ripe berries (cherries) arc )nckcd in each round lasts till 
]\Iay. ill certain area.s. 

Preparation of the Produce for the Market 

l;ike any otlier fruit cro)), the clicrry picked olf the coffee tree is perishable 
in its raw state and cannot tlieieforc he marked as such. It lias to undergo 
further treatment before the final product, the coffee bean may be taken out of it 
iu a state conducive to its keeping quality. 

This is achieved in either of the two ways described below. 

Plantation (Parchment! Coffee 

The first of these known as the “wet” or "wasliing” method is an elaborate 
process in whicli the outer skin of the cherry and the sticky matter beneath are 
gently removed by piili'ing and washing. This leaves tlie coffee beans inside the 
clicrry eacli eiic.ased in a sott parchment covering. Coffon in this form is known 
as ‘parchment coffee.’ 

'i'he next stage in the preparation is the drying of iiarchmcnt coffee in the 
snn so carefully and so well that all but a very small ])crcentagc of moisture is 
left in it and the T>archment-oovering turns brittle, 'J'lic further processes of peeling 
off the parchment-covering, the grading of beans according to tlieir shape and 
size, and the careful garbling of each grade by picking out by band all blemished 
and out-of size beans, complete the preparation of coffee for the market by the 
‘wet’ method. The final product of this process goes under the trade name 
Plantation Coffee,” with or without the additional qtualifying word “Parchment” 
to ensure that no misunderstanding is caused as to the superiority in quality of 
the coffee in question, owing to the special preparatory treatment it has received 
57 
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Native (Cherry) Coffee 

The other method of preparation of coffee for the market is a simpler one. 
Cherries as they are harvested are dried in the sun till the outer skin of the cherry 
the soft purchraeiit-covering of the beaus inside, and the sticky matter in between 
dry up forming a husk and leaving the beans loose inside the husk. Such cherry- 
dried eotfee is then decorticated by pounding it in a mortar or by passing it 
through a huller. The beans thus separated from the linsk are then graded if 
necessary. The final product of this process is called “Native Coffee" or “Cherry- 
dried Coflee” and sometimes “Native (Cherry) Coffee." 

Uncured and Cured Coffees 

To the final products of either of the two methods of preparation described 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the general term “cured coffee" is applied. It 
means tiiat coffee fruits as harvested iiave been subjected to certain preservative 
processes, and the beans obtained from tliese processes are ready for the market. 
Conversely, “unoured coffee” means coffee in any of its various forms before it is 
cured. This term is, however, generally applied only to dry coffee in the parchment 
or in the husk. 

Curing 

“Curing” is the collective terra applied to all the processes to which nncured 
coffee is subjected before it is turned into cured cofl'ee. A “eurer” is a person 
who undertakes the curing of coffee. There are a number of such ourers, large 
and small, firms and individuals, in South India emiiloying large numbers of 
labourers during tlie season in their “curing yards” or curing establishments." 

It IB gratifying to note that the curing of coffee in India is acknowledged 
to be the best in the world in all its principal markets. The intense heat of the 
sun during the curing season is a natural advantage enjoyed by South India. 
Added to this is the great care bestowed by eurers on every process of curing, 
which, as tliey have learned from their long o.yiierience, enhances the cup qualities 
of Indian coffee and ensures for it the first rank among the coffees of the world. 

The grading of coffee beans according to their shape and size is ns important 
to the ooiisuiaer as the cup qualilics, iJnevoii size and slinpe lead to irregularities 
in roasting and consequent inferior liquor. In the process of grading, the pea¬ 
shaped beans or "pea-herries" are sepurafed from the flat-shaped beans or “flats." 
The flats are again graded info first, second and third sizes according to certain 
fixed standards based on the width and thickness of the beans adopted by each 
ciirer who also exercises his own discretion in naming his grades and using grade 
marks such as “O,” “A,” “B,” “C.” etc. 'J’he beaus that are not fit to go into 
any of the above groups form a separate grade called “Triage.” 

Monsooned Coffee 

In the days of sailing ships, Native (chorry) coffee sent to Europe used to 
take some si.y months for the voyage, with the resnlt that in the damp hold of 
the ship coffee lost its original colour and became white. With the opening of 
the Suez and speedy transport on steara-shiiis, comifiaints wore received from 
Europe that the cofl'ee had not the flavour it had before. Merchants in Mangalore 
rose to the occasion and devised and perfected the process known as “monsooning 
coffee,” in which the coffee acquired the special flavour preferred by many 
consumers in Norway, France and Switzerland. 

Monsooning of coffee is an art. With the break of the South West Monsoon 
late in May or early in June, Native (eherry'i coffee is evenly spread, about 4 to 
6 inches thick, in airy godowns open on all sides and raked from time to time 
for about 4 or 5 days. It is then packed loose in gunny bags and stacked in 
piles with sufiicient space between rows for the monsoon winds to blow conti¬ 
nuously on each bag. The beans are hulked and re-packed once a week or 
poured from one bag to another to avoid their getting mouldy and for even 
“monsooning," In about a month and a half the coffee assumes a silvery white 
colour when it is considered to be fully matured and ready for shipment. 

Characteristics of Various Growths 

Coffees are valued on their quality, substance or body, flavour or aroma and 
point or hardness in the oup, ft is nn these very desirable characteristics that the 
various growths of Indian coffees have earned fof them a reputation in the most 
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fastidious market of the world, namely, London. Mysorea are noted for their full 
soft liquor with velvetty flavour aud richness. Billiffiris, Nilfiiris and Naidubatum 
fall in the same class with good quality, distinctive flavour, soft and thickish liquor. 
Shervatoys are distinguished by their fine aroma, while Coorgs yield a strong 
liquor. Nellampathics yield a soft liquor while Anamallais, Kannaii Devan 
and rulnis are preferred for their sound liquor. It is seldom that Indian coflees 
fail to satisfy the requirements of a fastidious blender. 

The market valuation of coffees is also partly dependent on their external 
characteristics. A few of the salient features of "the various growths of Indian 
coffee are the following ;— 

BABABDDAhiS ... Medium Bold, Bound and Thick, Greenish-Greyish. 

MYSOBEB ... Bold to Medium Bold, Grctnisli-Greyish to Greyish, 

Coated. 

COGKG ... Medium Bold, Greenish, slightly Coated. 

NILGIKIS ... Bold, Longish. Blnish-Greyish, not Coated, 

NAIDUBATOM ... Medium Jlold, Greenish to Gietiiisli-Giexish. not 

Coated. 

BTLLIGIRTS ... Fairly Bold, Greenish, slightly Coated. 

BHEBVABGYS ... Medium Bold, Koundish, Greenish not Coated. 

ANAMALLAIS ... Bold, Greenish, fairly Coaled. 

NEI.LIAMPATHIES ... Bold, Koundish, GreeniBli, Coated. 

KANNAN UEVAN ... Medium Bold, Greenisli, slightly Coated. 

HALNIS ... Small to medium Bold, Greujmdi. slightly Coated. 

India’s Position in the World Production of, 
and Trade in. Coffee 

The annual world production of colfee is wtiroated at about 2i million tons, 
Brazil accounts for 60 per cent of this, Colomitin takes the next ])lnce with 11 per 
cent and Dutch East Indies follows with 5 jier cent. India’s share is less than 
1 per cent. About 50 per cent of the world trade in euft’ce is monopolised by 
Brazil while Colombia accounts for altout 1.5 per cent, and Dutch East Indies about 
C per cent. India’s share is low and only about 0'5 per cent. 

Production, Home Consumption and Exports 

The normal commercial crop is estimated at 18,000 tons. In a lean year 
it may be as low as 16.000 tons and in a bumper year as higli as 24,000 tons. 

Though cottee lias been grown in India for several centuries, the popularity 
of the beverage is still confined to the southern parts of India. 'Jhe total con¬ 
sumption of coffee in India is only about 10,000 tons as against a consumption of 
18,000 tons in Canada, over 16,000 tons in the Unions of South Africa, 15,000 tons 
in the United Kingdom and 750,000 tons in the United States of America. The 
per capita consumptinn of colfee in India is extremely low being only a small 
fraction of a pound, whereas in the United States of America it is about 16 lb. 
and in Sweden IG lb. 

The annual exportalde surplus of Indian coffee is over 8,000 tons. 'J'he buyers 
of Indian coffee in tlie recent past liave been France, the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Belgium, Australia (including New Zealand), Germany, Iraq, Netherlands, Arabia, 
Burma, Bahrein Islands, Asiatic Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Canada, United States 
of America aud Ceylon, in their order of importance. 

Future of the Indian Coffee Industry 

After a scries of ups and down in the past, the industry has now shrunk to 
about 200,000 acres under cultivation with an estimated commercial crop of about 
18,000 tons of cured coffee, of which the home consumption is only about 10,000 tons, 
the balance being tlie exportable snrplus. And while the world’s makets continue 
to be flooded with comparatively inferior coffees, the large exportable surplus of 
Indian coffee is a Bcrious problem to the industry. 

The Indian Cotfee Cess Committee, constituted by the Central Government 
in 1935 tinder the provisions of the Indian Cofiee Cess Act NIV of 1935 has set out 
on the long and difficult journey of expanding tlie market for Indian coffee in 
India and overseas, but, for various reasons, of which the chief are finance and 
the prescDt war, the goal is not yet within sight. 



Glass Industry in India 

Eeoent ai'cbaeulo^u;;il discoveiicB and exi-avations have now eBtablishecl that glass 
vessels and ornaments were in use in India in the early Christian era, Knanielled 
glass is known to have been manufactured in India in the 17th century, Belganin, 
Mysore and United rrnvinces were also reputed to possess glass factories in the 
17th and IHth centuries though such factories were not of the modern ty|)e. 

Manufaidiire of glass in India on modern lines dates from llie nineties of the 
last century when some i)ioneer eftorls were made in this direction, and to a certain 
extent, credit is duo to a factory at 'I’aleguon in Booiia District which had done a 
great deal of pioneer work in training men for glass fa(dories and ijoitnlarising the 
industry. Between the years IbOI and 1908 many factories on modern lines were 
started but most of tlicra were nor, snccessful. The Indian Industrial Commision 
attributed the failures to the iiindequatfi technical skill, ignorance about the qualities 
of the raw materials, and the, peculiarities of Iiuliau labour and local conditions. 

In sfiitc of these failures IG new i'aclories were established dnrijig the period 
of 1908 to 1013 hut ill 1914 when the war broke out, not more than iialf of them 
were in working condion. Diirinp; the war poiiod of 1914 to 1918 the Indian Muni¬ 
tions Board encourageii the manufacture of glassware in India, and as a result new 
factories were cstuliiisfual, and it was estimated that aljont lift. 15,00,000 were 
invested in the industry. During the pcriotl of 1918 to 1932 the duty on imported 
glass was increased frcjm 15 pier cent to MU per cent, and this ga’ e a fniilier 
stimulus to the industry vvitli the result that 22 new factories were established 
duriitg tlie period. 

In the year 1932 there was an enquiry by the Tariff Board into the prospoets 
of the glass industry, and tlie rtquiremenia thereof in resiieet of proteelion. 'Jlie 
Tariff Board took a Burvoy of llio then known fi.etories and the table below gives a 
list of the factories existing to tlie iiifnrmatioii then available. 
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Larger Number of Factories 

After the Tarilf Board enquiry the sUmulus to the establishnient of glass 
factories was on the iucretise and to-day we have a still larger number of factories : 


Bengal ... ... 28 

Bombay ... ... 19 

Delhi .. ... 1 

Indian Stales ... ... 11 

Madras ... ... 1 

Punjab ... ... 3 

United Provinces ... ... 33 


The 'rariff Board made further recommendations to the Government of India 
for an increase in duty on various kinds of glass manufactured. 

These iccoinmcndalions by the Tiiriff Board were not, however, acceided by the 
Government for various rtasons, and there was no increase in the duty imposed 
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upon foreii^n imports. I'he Indian Industry, however, has made further proRress 
in the ruiiuberol' fiietoiics and the total value of local manufactures. 'J'he Govern¬ 
ment of India has however, given special concessions to the glass industry in the 
matter of tlie duty on soda ash which forms a substantial percentage of the cost 
of raw materials in glass, as will be seen from the table given below. 


Tabic showing the percentage cost of raw materials in glass 



Indian. 

English. 

Belgian. 

0 

German. 

Sand 

23 

27 

19 

Soda Ash 

67 

61 

87 

79 

Lime or Limestone 

10 

12 

4 

2 


100 

100 

100 

100 


Tbs Government rcdtieed the duty for all imported Soda Ash consumed in the 
glass factories and the glass manufacturers have thus obtained substantial help from 
Government. 

The Tariff Bo,ard also recommended the establishment of a technical research 
institute for glass, and the United Provinces established a glass technology section 
in Uetiares witlt a view to developing this Industry. Stejis have been taken for the 
installation of modern equipment in some of the faciories, and modern furnaces 
ami new machines have been introduc.od with the result that the cost of the pro- 
du(!tion in the local factories has been considerably reduced. Witli the introduction 
of modern metliods and with the helii of the Tetdinical Institute, new lines of glass 
products are now mauulacturod by the local factories such as glass, beads, false 
Vicarls, ornamental glass plates, tubes, j)i))e8 and a number of other articles which 
were hitherto not manufactured hy tlie local industry. 

Recently, as a result of the encouragement, advice and technical direction 
provided for by the Government, the local industry has now developed a new 
product known as tlie windolite, which is a substitute for glass to be used for 
building purposes. Similarly, the local inclustry has now extended its scope in the 
matter of glass tubes and surgical and laboratory requirements of glass products. In 
addition to the lines indicated above, the local industry is now' manui'acturing and 
supjiiyiiig the Defence Dcparmeuls of the Government of India with many of their 
requirenuiiits in various types of glass. 

In its iircsent stage the industry is divided into two well defined categories. 

(!) Tin: Imikie.'sous Go'it,\(ih Industiiy.—T iie artisans in villages purchased 
the glass blocks or cakes mamifactured by the modern types of glass factories and 
made out of them bangles in small fvirnaccs in their homes. Such cottage industry 
is to be found particularly located in the District of PerOzabad in the United Pro- 
\inccs .and. in the District of Ihdganm in the South of Bombay Presidency. Similar 
types of cotta!J,e industry is also to be found to a certain extent in the Indian State 
of Mysore. This cottage iiidiistry, liowovcr, had to face severe competition from the 
factory industry ivhicJi started manufacturing tiic rough type of bangles in com¬ 
petition. i'dr some time tlicre was keen competition also from Japanese manu¬ 
facturers who introduced the silken type of bangles as also certain ornamerit,al types. 
The cottipge industiy was nnablo to face the comiietition by the factory industry in 
.Ia];an ancl in India, but the Indian factory lias now established itself in spite of the 
competition from Japan and more than one-tbird of tlic total requirements of India 

in rcs]HH't of bangles arc now snprplied by the local factories. As a result of the 

com|)etitiou from .laiiaii the cottage industry has given place to the factory in- 

diustry in tliis rcsjiec.t also, and tlie cottage industry is now more or less restricted 

to the rough products only and on a smaller scale. 

(2) iVlOPEIlN J<'AC'l'01i.V iNmisTKY AND OLASSIFICA'rjON OF Factokies.—A s 
stated above the modern factory industry is still restricted to tlie production of the 
following classes of glass goods 

(1) Glass cakes for bangles. 

( 2 ) Beads, bottles, lampware, phials, tableware, etc. 

(H) l*’actOL‘ies, which are run on extensive scale, jnoduce the sheet and plate glass. 

(4) The factories which liave recently started manufacture of surgical and 
laboratory requirements in glass. 

Only two factories are equipped with the machinery for the production of 
sheet and plate glass, plain as well as ornamental. 
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GLASS II^DUSTRY IN INDIA 

Glass Imports 

The value of the imports in India of all kinds of glassware came to about Rs 
2,53,00,000 in l‘,)2G-27 and it decreased to Es. 1,65,00,000 in 1951. The latest li'-iircs 
ol imports, however, show a further fail and in 1938-39 the value of the totat i i- 
ports was only Ks. 1,23,00,000. 

Indian Production Of Glass 

The total value of glass nniiuifaetures in India was estimated to be about 1' 
80,00,000 prior to the Great War in 1914 and the Tariff Board estimated the value 
the total annual prodm^tion in I'til at Ra. 1,40,00,000. According to a very conr - 
yatite estimate the yearly production of glass and glassware is today esOmated to oc 
in the vicinity of Rs. 2,(Ki,(..U,00iJ. Thus the Indian Industry which was supplyi. g 
about one-fourth of the total requirements of India prior to the War of 1914is n.,,v 
able to meet the local requirements to the extent of over .50 ))er cent of the annii, 
consumidion. Fifteen years before, the value of imports stood at Rs. 2,r)0,Cl),(X.X), 1, 
has now been reduced to ouo-lialf of that figure while the value of local manufac¬ 
ture has increased to about 25)0 jier cent of what it was in 19J1. 

A very im)>ortant feature of the Indi.an Glass Industry is the eajiacity of the 
modem factories to exiru't glass ainl glassware from Jiiiiia to foreign countries. Tn 
the year l'.'3 j-ii6 the total value of exports of Jindian glassware amounted to Rs. 2!', 
(KX). It steadily rose to Rs. ■1!),tKXl in 1936-37, and leaped up to Rs. 1,29,.590 iii the 
year ]9:l7-;i8, 3.'he figure for 193ii-39 Hto»l in the viciiiitv of Rs. l.li;,0(;l) but in the 
ten months iieriod from April 1, 1939 to .ianuaij 31, fSIfU, India luis o.-Jiuirted 
glass and glassware of the value of Rs. 1,15,672 as against Rs. 8S,G.O in Die ten 
months of the previotis year. 

The table below shows the countries and the value of the export trade in 
Glass products from India. 

It may be mentioned here that the Inilian iilunitions Board were able to 
secure a good deal of their requirements from the Indian factories during the jieiiod 
of the last W'ar, and in this War also the Supply Department is reiiorted to h ive 
placed substantial orders witli tlie local glass factories and the industry is rejiorted 
to be rendering highly useful service to the defence of India and the British Fmiure. 

The Indian Industry is passing through a period of transition and luqies to 
attain its full growth in every (jireclion. The rcquiremenls of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment and the sister territories of Uie Empire will, it is ho)icd, ju’ovido the inspira¬ 
tion to the industry to manufacture such articles as may be in (lemand in territories 
concerned. 

Glass and Glasswares exported from India to varioui countries in ’33-34- ’37-3S. 


Gl.ASS ANO GI.ASSVVARK, 
Aden and Deiiendeneies 

183;i-3.1 

19S-t-35 

193,5-36 

1936-37 

I9;i7-.3.S 

... 2,702 

1 ..800 

2,306 

5,136 

4,999 

Baiirein Islunds 

... 6,701 

1.541 

1 010 

7,999 

16.625 

Ceylon (excluding Maldives) 

... 6,230 

9,045 

7,302 

8,274 

16,185 

Burma 





54,115 

Federated Malay >Statca 

... l,67fi 

3,049 

1,950 

613 

7 ,4t>5 

Other British Rossessions 

8,l84 

11,102 

6,688 

7,060 

11,022 

'i'otal British Empire 

Native States in Arabia other 

... 25,4.52 

27,137 

19,256 

28,972 

1,10,441 

than Maskat Territory and 
'J'rueial Oman 

.. 3,390 

3,14(> 

2,356 

1-1,680 

4,650 

Iran 

380 

4,62,5 

3,468 

2,102 

6,922 

Japan 

8,903 

50 

5 


32 

Other foreign countries 

... 7,767 

7.862 

4,475 

3,262 

7 070 

Total Foreign countries 

.. 20,440 

15,Ub:i 

10,284 

20,244 

19,179 

Table showing the 

shares of the provinces in the Export Trade. 


1933-34 

^934-35 

J935-30 

1936-37 

I937-.38 

Share of Bengal 

11,274 

4.012 

3,448 

0,432 

61,760 

„ Orissa 





50 

„ Bombay 

25,6.36 

26,123 

18,030 

37,363 

61,567 

., Sind 

1,257 

936 

565 

1,161 

1,133 

„ Madras 

7,040 

12,729 

7,549 

5,115 

14,080 

„ Burma 

S.5 

20 

8 

145 


Total 

45,892 

42,H20 

29,60U 

•19,216 

1,28,590 





